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PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION 


Into  Latin  Prose 


I.  THE  ILIAD.  Let  US  remember  what  it  is  that  gives 
us  such  perpetual  pleasure  in  reading  the  Iliad,  that  makes 
us  start  at  the  turns  in  the  speeches,  and  fills  us  with  anxiety 
and  wonder.  It  is  not  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  places, 
nor  even  the  rage  and  ardour  of  the  battles ; but  those  high 
strokes  of  charadler  that  everywhere  occur,  and  are  con- 
stantly presenting  us  with  new  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart,  such  as  we  expedl  and  from  our  own  experience  feel 
to  be  true.  These  can  never  miss  their  aim : they  at  once 
charm  the  fancy  with  images,  and  fill  the  understanding 
with  refledlion ; they  interest  everything  that  is  human  about 
us,  and  go  near  to  agitate  us  with  the  same  passions  as  we 
see  represented  in  the  moving  story.  This  refledlion  will 
bear  to  be  turned  on  every  side,  and  dreads  no  search  be 
it  ever  so  severe.  In  the  choice  we  make  of  any  measure 
in  the  condudl  of  our  business  or  pleasures,  we  examine  its 
justness  and  expediency,  not  only  by  considering  what 
good  end  it  serves  ; but  likewise,  what  inconveniences  are 
avoided,  what  pains  or  trouble  spared,  or  what  miscarriages 
prevented,  to  which  another  method  might  be  liable.  Take 
Homer’s  subject  in  the  same  light,  and  it  will  appear  with 
a pre-eminency  hardly  to  be  expressed.  Such  a convention 
of  princes,  from  different  countries  and  soils,  but  all  speaking 
the  same  language,  furnished  him  with  great  materials,  and 
hindered  him  from  attempting  an  impossibility ; I mean  the 
feigning  or  forming  new  imaginary  characters,  without  ori- 
ginals from  which  he  might  copy  them.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  Greece  at  that  time ; the  great  number  of  prin- 
cipalities, free  cities,  and  growing  republics,  sent  forth  an 
FOL.  CENT.  I 
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assembly  of  heroes,  the  world  could  hardly  match  ever  since. 
The  Grecians  themselves  confessed,  that  their  country,  when 
much  more  polished  and  improved,  had  never  produced  so 
many  free  natural  chara6lers,  not  tainted  with  politics,  not 
moulded  by  laws,  nor  effeminated  with  pleasures;  and  for 
that  reason,  half-deified  those  very  persons,  whom  they  knew 
at  the  same  time  to  be  but  the  sons  of  men. 


2.  THOMAS  GRAY  TO  DR  WHARTON  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
HIS  SON.  I am  equally  sensible  of  your  afdidlion,  and  of  your 
kindness,  that  made  you  think  of  me  at  such  a moment; 
would  to  God  I could  lessen  the  one,  or  requite  the  other 
with  that  consolation  which  I have  often  received  from  you 
when  I most  wanted  it ! but  your  grief  is  too  just,  and  the 
cause  of  it  too  fresh,  to  admit  of  any  such  endeavour.  What, 
indeed,  is  all  human  consolation  ? Can  it  efface  every  little 
amiable  word  or  adlion  of  an  objedl  we  loved  from  our  me- 
mory? Can  it  convince  us,  that  all  the  hopes  we  had  en- 
tertained, the  plans  of  future  satisfadlion  we  had  formed, 
were  ill-grounded  and  vain,  only  because  we  have  lost  them  ? 
The  only  comfort,  I am  afraid,  that  belongs  to  our  condition, 
is  to  refledl  (when  time  has  given  us  leisure  for  refle6fion) 
that  others  have  suffered  worse ; or  that  we  ourselves  might 
have  suffered  the  same  misfortune  at  times  and  in  circum- 
stances that  would  probably  have  aggravated  our  sorrow. 


3.  PROPORTION  BETWEEN  REASON  AND  PASSION.  We 
may  generally  observe  a pretty  nice  proportion  between  the 
strength  of  reason  and  passion ; the  greatest  geniuses  have 
commonly  the  strongest  affedlions,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weaker  understandings  have  generally  the  weaker  passions ; 
and  it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be  too  great 
for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer.  Young  men,  whose  pas- 
sions are  not  a little  unruly,  give  small  hopes  of  their  ever 
being  considerable ; the  hre  of  youth  will  of  course  abate,  and 
is  a fault,  if  it  be  a fault,  that  mends  every  day ; but  surely, 
unless  a man  has  fire  in  his  youth,  he  can  hardly  have  warmth 
in  old  age.  We  must  therefore  be  very  cautious,  lest  while 
we  think  to  regulate  the  passions,  we  should  quite  extinguish 
them,  which  is  putting  out  the  light  of  the  soul ; for  to  be 
without  passion,  or  to  be  hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a man 
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equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  severity  used  in  most  of 
our  schools  has  this  fatal  effe6l,  it  breaks  the  spring  of  the 
mind,  and  most  certainly  destroys  more  good  geniuses  than 
it  can  possibly  improve.  And  surely  it  is  a mighty  mistake 
that  the  passions  should  be  so  entirely  subdued:  for  little 
irregularities  are  sometimes  not  only  to  be  bore  with,  but 
to  be  cultivated  too,  since  they  are  frequently  attended  with 
the  greatest  perfections.  All  great  geniuses  have  faults 
mixed  with  their  virtues,  and  resemble  the  flaming  bush 
which  has  thorns  amongst  lights.  J.  ADDISON 


4.  USES  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  The  best  way  to  represent  to 
life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how 
many  things  there  are  which  a man  cannot  do  himself ; and 
then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a sparing  speech  of  the  ancients, 
to  say,  ‘that  a friend  is  another  himself’;  for  that  a friend  is 
far  morq  than  himself.  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many 
times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take  to 
heart ; the  bestowing  of  a child,  the  finishing  of  a work,  or  the 
like.  If  a man  have  a true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him ; so  that 
a man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in- his  desires.  A man  hath 
a body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a place ; but  where 
friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
and  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things  are  there  which  a man  cannot,  with  any 
face,  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself  1 A man  can  scarce 
allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them ; 
a man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate,  or  beg,  and  a 
number  of  the  like:  but  all  these  things ‘are  graceful  in  a 
friend’s  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a man’s  own.  So, 
again,  a man’s  person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he 
cannot  put  off.  A man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a 
father ; to  his  wife  but  as  a husband ; to  his  enemy  but  upon 
terms : whereas  a friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and 
not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to  enumerate  these 
things  were  endless;  I have  given  the  rule,  where  a man 
cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part;  if  he  have  not  a friend  he 
may  quit  the  stage.  LORD  BACON 


I — 2 
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5,  POPE  ALEXANDER  VI.  Were  we  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  Italian  historians,  no  period  of  society  has 
exhibited  a chara6ler  of  darker  deformity  than  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth.  Inordinate  in  his  ambition,  insatiable  in 
his  avarice  and  his  lust,  inexorable  in  his  cruelty,  and 
boundless  in  his  rapacity ; almost  every  crime  that  can  dis- 
grace humanity  is  attributed  to  him,  without  hesitation,  by 
writers  whose  works  are  published  under  the  sandlion  of  the 
Roman  Church.  He  is  also  accused  of  having  introduced 
into  his  territories  the  detestable  pradlice  of  searching  for 
state  offences  by  means  of  secret  informers ; a system  fatal 
to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  every  country  that  has  sub- 
mitted to  such  a degradation.  As  a Pontiff  he  perverted  his 
high  office  by  making  his  spiritual  power  on  every  occasion 
subservient  to  his  temporal  interests ; and  he  might  have 
adopted  as  his  emblem  that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter,  which 
exhibits  the  lightning  in  the  grasp  of  a ferocious  eagle.  His 
vices,  as  an  individual,  although  not  so  injurious  to  the 
world,  are  represented  as  more  disgusting ; and  the  records 
of  his  court  afford  repeated  instances  of  a depravity  of 
morals  inexcusable  in  any  station,  but  abominable  in  one  of 
his  high  rank  and  sacred  office.  W.  ROSCOE 


6.  AUGUSTUS  C^SAR.  It  is  not  likely  that  C^sar  enter- 
tained any  serious  thoughts  of  restoring  the  commonwealth ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  consulted  his  friends  about  it, 
and  desired  them  to  give  him  their  opinions  without  reserve, 
which  are  set  forth  in  great  detail,  and  excellently  argued  by 
Dion.  . . . But  if  Caesar  had  entertained  dispositions  really 
favourable  to  this’  objedf,  his  own  experience  and  refledlion 
must  have  taught  him  that  the  materials  out  of  which  alone 
a free  state  can  be  constructed  and  supported  were  wanting ; 
and  he  therefore  perhaps  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  upon 
his  country,  which  it  was  at  that  time  capable  of  receiving, 
by  using  that  power,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  most 
questionable  means,  with  moderation  and  justice. 

At  the  end  of  a long  series  of  sanguinary  struggles  the 
people  naturally  felt  desirous  of  repose,  and  well  inclined  to 
submit  to  a temperate  but  firm  government,  which  would 
protect  without  oppressing  them.  The  republican  party,  if 
they  argued  rationally,  must  have  been  convinced  that  the 
death  of  Julius,  instead  of  regenerating  the  commonwealth, 
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plunged  it  into  endless  distresses  and  calamities : three  ty- 
rants started  up  in  the  place  of  one,  while  the  last  and  best 
of  the  true  Romans  fell  in  the  ine£fe6lual  combat  for  free- 
dom. It  was  not  for  ordinary  men  to  revive  and  reanimate 
a cause  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  failed ; in  fadl,  the 
vital  principle  of  liberty  seemed  utterly  spent  in  the  field  of 
Philippi,  and  the  republic  was  left  without  a party,  while 
Caesar  and  Antony  divided  or  contested  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  The  long  life  of  Caesar,  and  the  almost  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  of  his  reign  during  nearly  half  a century,  gave 
consistency  and  the  stamp  of  usage  to  the  few  changes  which 
he  introduced : the  affedled  desire  of  retiring  from  the  cares 
of  government,  which  he  renewed  at  stated  intervals,  con- 
ferred upon  his  power  the  character  of  a charge  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  senate  and  people  rather  than  of  an  autho- 
rity usurped  from  them.  If  he  were  inferior  to  his  great 
uncle  in  extent  of  talent  and  grandeur  of  charadfer,  he 
yielded  neither  to  him  nor  to  any  other  in  solidity  of  parts, 
and  maturity  of  judgment;  conforming  his  government  with 
admirable  dexterity  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  leading 
the  opinions  of  mankind  with  no  less  adroitness  to  conform 
to  his  government. 


7.  OF  AVARICE.  There  are  two  sorts  of  Avarice,  the  one 
is  but  of  a bastard  kind,  and  that  is  the  rapacious  appetite 
of  gain ; not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  refund- 
ing it  immediately  through  all  the  channels  of  pride  and 
luxury.  The  other  is  the  true  kind,  and  properly  so  called ; 
which  is  a restless  and  unsatiable  desire  of  riches,  not  for 
any  farther  end  or  use,  but  only  to  hoard,  and  preserve,  and 
perpetually  encrease  them.  The  covetous  man,  of  the  first 
kind,  is  like  a greedy  ostrich,  which  devours  any  metal,  but 
’tis  with  an  intent  to  feed  upon  it,  and  in  effedl  it  makes  a 
shift  to  digest  and  excern  it.  The  second  is  like  the  foolish 
chough,  which  loves  to  steal  money  only  to  hide  it.  The 
first  does  much  harm  to  mankind,  and  a little  good  too  to 
some  few : the  second  does  good  to  none ; no,  not  to  himself. 
The  first  can  make  no  excuse  to  God,  or  angels,  or  rational 
men  for  his  adlions  : the  second  can  give  no  reason  or  colour, 
not  to  the  devil  himself,  for  what  he  does : he  is  a slave  to 
mammon  without  wages.  The  first  makes  a shift  to  be  be- 
loved ; aye,  and  envy’d  too  by  some  people : the  second  is 
the  universal  objedl  of  hatred  and  contempt. 


6 Passages  for  Translation 

There  is  no  vice  has  been  so  pelted  with  good  sentences, 
and  especially  by  the  Poets,  who  have  pursued  it  with  stories, 
and  fables,  and  allegories,  and  allusions ; and  moved,  as  we 
say,  every  stone  to  fling  at  it : among  all  which,  I do  not  re- 
member a more  fine  and  gentlemanlike  corredlion,  than  that 
which  was  given  it  by  one  line  of  Ovid’s ; 

Luxury  wants  many  things^  Avarice  all  things. 

A.  COWLEY 


8.  COMFORTS  OF  RELIGION.  There  are  many  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  youth  and  beauty,  who  have  resigned  the 
pleasures  of  that  smiling  season,  who  begin  to  decline  into  the 
vale  of  years,  impaired  in  their  health,  depressed  in  their  for- 
tunes, stript  of  their  friends,  their  children,  and  perhaps  still 
more  tender  connexions.  What  resource  can  this  world  afford 
them  ? It  presents  a dark  and  dreary  waste  through  which 
there  does  not  issue  a single  ray  of  comfort.  Every  delusive 
prospedf  of  ambition  is  now  at  an  end ; long  experience  of 
mankind,  an  experience  very  different  from  what  the  open 
and  generous  soul  of  youth  had  fondly  dreamt  of,  has  ren- 
dered the  heart  almost  inaccessible  to  new  friendships.  The 
principal  sources  of  activity  are  taken  away,  when  those  for 
whom  we  labour  are  cut  off  from  us,  those  who  animated, 
and  those  who  sweetened  all  the  toils  of  life.  Where  then 
can  the  soul  find  refuge,  but  in  the  bosom  of  religion  ? 
There  she  is  admitted  to  those  prospedls  of  Providence  and 
futurity,  which  alone  can  warm  and  fill  the  heart.  I speak 
here  of  such  as  retain  the  feelings  of  humanity,  whom  mis- 
fortunes have  softened,  and  perhaps  rendered  more  delicately 
sensible;  not  of  such  as  possess  that  stupid  insensibility, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy. 

It  should  therefore  be  expected  that  those  philosophers, 
who  stand  in  no  need  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  re- 
ligion to  support  their  virtue,  and  who  never  feel  the  want  of 
its  consolations,  would  yet  have  the  humanity  to  consider  the 
very  different  situation  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  not  en- 
deavour to  deprive  them  of  what  habit,  at  least,  if  they  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  nature,  has  made  necessary  to  their  morals, 
and  to  their  happiness. — It  might  be  expe6led,  that  humanity 
would  prevent  them  from  breaking  into  the  last  retreat  of  the 
unfortunate,  who  can  no  longer  be  objedls  of  their  envy  or 
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resentment,  and  tearing  from  them  their  only  remaining  com- 
fort. The  attempt  to  ridicule  religion  may  be  agreeable  to 
some,  by  relieving  them  from  restraint  upon  their  pleasures, 
and  may  render  others  very  miserable,  by  making  them 
doubt  those  truths,  in  which  they  were  most  deeply  inter- 
ested ; but  it  can  convey  real  good  and  happiness  to  no  one 
individual. 

R.  GREGORY 


9.  KING  ALFRED.  The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in 
private  and  public  life,  may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  any  monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of 
any  age  or  any  nation  can  present  to  us.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  the  model  of  that  perfe6l  charadler,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  a sage  or  wise  man,  philosophers  have  been 
fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a ficTion  of  their  imagination, 
than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  really  existing  ; so  happily 
were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  so  justly  were  they 
blended  ; and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the  other  from 
exceeding  its  proper  boundaries.  He  knew  how  to  reconcile 
the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  coolest  moderation,  the 
most  obstinate  perseverance  with  the  easiest  flexibility ; the 
most  severe  justice  with  the  gentlest  lenity  ; the  greatest 
vigour  in  commanding  with  the  most  perfe6l  affability  of  de- 
portment; the  highest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
v/ith  the  most  shining  talents  for  adlion.  His  civil  and 
military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the  objedls  of  our  admira- 
tion ; excepting  only,  that  the  former  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem  chiefly  to  challenge  our 
applause. 

D.  HUME 


10.  FUNERAL  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  It  was  the  funeral- 
day  of  the  late  man  who  made  himself  to  be  called  Protedlor. 
And  though  I bore  but  little  affedfion,  either  to  the  memory 
of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all  public  pageantry, 
yet  I was  forced  by  the  importunity  of  my  company  to  go 
along  with  them,  and  be  a spectator  of  that  solemnity,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to 
have  brought  some  very  curious  persons  (and  no  doubt  sin- 
gular virtuosos)  as  far  as  from  the  mount  in  Cornwall  and 
from  the  Orcades.  I found  there  had  been  much  more  cost 


8 Passages  for  Translation 

bestowed,  than  either  the  dead  man,  or  indeed  death  itself 
could  deserve.  There  was  a mighty  train  of  black  assistants, 
among  which  too  divers  princes  in  the  persons  of  their  am- 
bassadors (being  infinitely  afflided  for  the  loss  of  their  bro- 
ther) were  pleased  to  attend:  the  herse  was  magnificent, 
the  idol  crowned  and  (not  to  mention  all  other  ceremonies 
which  are  pradised  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  could  be  omitted  here)  the  vast  multitude  of  spe6lators 
made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spe6lacle 
itself. 

But  yet,  I know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that 
methought  it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom 
it  was  made;  much  noise,  much  tumult,  much  expense, 
much  magnificence,  much  vain-glory ; briefly,  a great  show, 
and  yet,  after  all  this,  but  an  ill  sight.  At  last  (for  it  seemed 
long  to  me,  and  like  his  short  reign  too,  very  tedious)  the 
whole  scene  passed  by,  and  I retired  back  to  my  chamber, 
weary,  and,  I think,  more  melancholy  than  any  of  the 
mourners.  A.  COWLEY 


II.  SAPPHO,  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  habited  like  a bride,  in  garments  as 
white  as  snow.  She  wore  a garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head, 
and  carried  in  her  hand  the  little  musical  instrument  of  her 
own  invention.  After  having  sung  a hymn  to  Apollo,  she 
hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  altar,  and  her  harp  on 
the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a Spartan 
virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spedlators,  who  were  anxious 
for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  deliverance, 
marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the  pro- 
montory, where,  after  having  repeated  a stanza  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the 
rock  with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed 
in  any  who  had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many  who 
were  present  related  that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from 
whence  she  never  rose  again,  though  there  were  others  who 
affirmed,  that  she  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap  ; but 
that  she  was  changed  into  a swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they 
saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  shape.  J.  ADDISON 
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12.  ATTICUS  AND  THE  EPICUREANS.  But  aS  the  Stoics 
exalted  human  nature  too  high,  so  the  Epicureans  depressed 
it  too  low ; as  those  raised  it  to  the  heroic,  these  debased  it 
to  the  brutal  state : they  held  pleasure  to  be  the  chief  good 
of  man,  death  the  extin6lion  of  his  being ; and  placed  their 
happiness  consequently  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  a pleasur- 
able life  : esteeming  virtue  on  no  other  account  than  as  it 
was  a handmaid  to  pleasure  and  ‘helped  to  ensure  the  pos- 
session of  it,  by  preserving  health  and  conciliating  friends. 
Their  wise  man  therefore  had  no  other  duty  but  to  provide 
for  his  own  ease ; to  decline  all  struggles ; • to  retire  from 
public  affairs ; and  to  imitate  the  life  of  their  gods  ; by 
passing  his  days  in  a calm,  contemplative,  undisturbed  re- 
pose; in  the  midst  of  rural  shades  and  pleasant  gardens. 
This  was  the  scheme  that  Atticus  followed : he  had  all  the 
talents  that  could  qualify  a man  to  be  useful  to  society  ; 
great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  candour,  benevolence,  gene- 
rosity ; the  same  love  of  his  country,  and  the  same  senti- 
ments in  politics  with  Cicero  ; whom  he  was  always  advising 
and  urging  to  adl,  yet  determined  never  to  adl  himself,  or 
never  at  least  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  ease  or  endanger  his 
safety.  For  though  he  was  so  stridtly  united  with  Cicero, 
and  valued  him  above  all  men,  yet  he  managed  an  interest 
all  the  while  with  the  opposite  faction,  and  a friendship 
even  with  his  mortal  enemies,  Clodius  and  Antony,  that  he 
might  secure  against  all  events  the  grand  point  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  life.  Thus,  two 
excellent  men,  by  their  mistaken  notions  of  virtue,  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  their  philosophy,  were  made  useless  in 
a manner  to  their  country:  each  in  a different  extreme  of 
life:  the  one  always  adling  and  exposing  himself  to  dangers 
without  the  prospedl  of  doing  good ; the  other,  without  at- 
tempting to  do  any,  resolving  never  to  adl  at  all. 

C.  MIDDLETON 


13.  BEHAVIOUR  UNDER  DETRACTION.  I have  been  very 
often  tempted  to  write  invedlives  upon  those  who  have  de- 
tracted from  my  works,  or  spoken  in  derogation  of  my  person  ; 
but  I look  upon  it  as  a particular  happiness,  that  I have 
always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to  this  ex- 
tremity. I once  had  gone  through  half  a satire,  but  found  so 
many  motions  of  humanity  rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
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whom  I had  severely  treated,  that  I threw  it  into  the  fire 
without  ever  finishing  it.  I have  been  angry  enough  to  make 
several  little  epigrams  and  lampoons ; and  after  having  ad- 
mired them  a day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to 
the  flames.  These  I look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to 
humanity,  and  have  received  much  greater  satisfaction  from 
the  suppressing  such  performances,  than  I could  have  done 
from  any  reputation  they  might  have  procured  me,  or  from 
any  mortification  they  might  have  given  my  enemies,  in  case 
I had  made  them  public. 

I never  met  with  a consideration  that  is  more  finely  spun, 
and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than  one  in  Epidf  etus,  which 
places  an  enemy  in  a new  light,  and  gives  us  a view  of  him 
altogether  different  from  that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard 
him.  The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows  : ^Does  a man  reproach 
thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited, 
ignorant  or  detracting  ? Consider  with  thyself  whether  his 
reproaches  are  true  ; if  they  are  not,  consider  that  thou  art 
not  the  person  whom  he  reproaches,  but  that  he  reviles  an 
imaginary  being,  and  perhaps  loves  what  thou  really  art, 
though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest  to  be.  If  his  reproaches 
are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious  ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee 
for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become  mild,  affable  and 
obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally  cease:  his 
reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no  longer  the 
person  whom  he  reproaches.’ 

I often  apply  this  rule  to  myself ; and  when  I hear  of  a 
satirical  speech  ‘or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me,  I examine 
my  own  heart,  whether  I deserve  it  or  not.  If  I bring  in  a 
verdict  against  myself,  I endeavour  to  reCtify  my  conduCt 
for  the  future  in  those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the 
, censure  upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  inveCtive  be  grounded 
upon  a falsehood,  I trouble  myself  no  further  about  it,  and 
look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to  signify  no  more  than 
one  of  those  fictitious  names  made  use  of  by  an  author  to 
introduce  an  imaginary  character.  Why  should  a man  be 
sensible  of  the  sting  of  a reproach,  who  is  a stranger  to  the 
guilt  that  is  implied  in  it?  or  subjeCt  himself  to  the  penalty, 
when  he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the  crime  ? This 
is  a piece  of  fortitude,  which  every  one  owes  to  his  own 
innocence,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a man 
of  any  merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  himself  in  a 
country  that  abounds  with  wit  and  liberty.  J.  ADDISON 
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14.  ESCAPE  OF  K.  CHARLES  II.  But  when  the  night  cover- 
ed them,  the  king  found  means  to  withdraw  himself  with  one 
or  two  of  his  own  servants ; whom  he  likewise  discharged, 
when  it  began  to  be  light ; and  after  he  had  made  them  cut 
off  his  hair,  he  betook  himself  alone  into  an  adjacent  wood, 
and  relied  only  upon  Him  for  deliverance  who  alone  could 
and  did  miraculously  deliver  him... It  is  great  pity  that  there 
was  never  a journal  made  of  that  miraculous  deliverance, 
in  which  there  might  be  seen  so  many  visible  impressions  of 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  When  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  over,  after  the  king  had  cast  himself  into  that 
wood,  he  discerned  another  man,  who  had  gotten  upon  an  oak 
which  was  in  that  wood,  near  the  place  where  the  king  had 
rested  himself,  and  had  slept  soundly.  The  man  upon  the 
tree  had  first  seen  the  king,  and  knew  him,  and  came  down 
to  him,  and  was  known  to  the  king,  being  a gentleman  of 
the  neighbour  county  of  Staffordshire,  who  had  served  his 
late  majesty  during  the  war,  and  had  now  been  one  of  the 
few  who  resorted  to  the  king  after  his  coming  to  Worcester. 
...He  persuaded  the  king,  since  it  could  not  be  safe  for  him 
to  go  out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  fully 
light,  the  wood  itself  would  probably  be  visited  by  those 
of  the  country,  who  would  be  searching  to  find  those  whom 
they  might  make  prisoners,  that  he  would  get  up  into  that 
tree  where  he  had  been  ; where  the  boughs  were  so  thick 
with  leaves,  that  a man  would  not  be  discovered  there  with- 
out a narrower  enquiry  than  people  usually  make  in  places 
which  they  do  not  suspedl.  The  king  thought  it  good 
counsel;  and  with  the  other’s  help  climbed  into  the  tree; 
and  then  helped  his  companion  to  ascend  after  him ; where 
they  sate  all  that  day,  and  securely  saw  many  who  came 
purposely  into  the  wood  to  look  after  them,  and  heard  all 
their  discourse,  how  they  would  use  the  king  himself  if 
they  could  take  him... The  day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it 
was  not  in  the  king’s  power  to  forget  that  he  had  lived  two 
days  with  eating  very  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little 
sleep;  so  that  when  the  night  came  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  provision  for  both : and  he  resolved,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leave  his  blessed  tree ; 
and  so,  when  the  night  was  dark,  they  walked  through  the 
wood  into  those  enclosures  which  were  farthest  from  any 
highway,  and  making  a shift  to  get  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  after  walking  at  least  eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the 
more  grievous  to  the  king  by  the  weight  of  his  boots,  (for 
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he  could  not  put  them  off,  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want 
of  shoes,)  before  morning  they  came  to  a poor  cottage.... The 
owner  whereof  had  nothing  for  him  to  eat,  but  promised  him 
good  buttermilk  the  next  morning ; and  so  he  was  once 
more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary  soever,  departing 
from  him  before  day,  the  poor  man  of  the  house  knowing 
no  more,  than  that  he  was  a friend  of  the  captain’s  and  one 
of  those  who  had  escaped  from  Worcester. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


15.  PLEASURE  OF  STUDY.  Were  there  no  advantage  to 
be  reaped  from  these  studies,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an 
innocent  curiosity,  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised  ; 
as  being  one  accession  to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  plea- 
sures, which  are  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  The  sweetest 
and  most  inoffensive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  avenues 
of  science  and  learning  ; and  whoever  can  either  remove  any 
obstrudlions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  prospe6l,  ought 
so  far  to  be  esteemed  a benefactor  to  mankind.  And  though 
these  researches  may  appear  painful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with 
some  minds  as  with  some  bodies,  which  being  endowed  with 
vigorous  and  florid  health,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap 
a pleasure  from  what  to  the  generality  of  mankind  may 
seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Obscurity  indeed  is  pain- 
ful to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye ; but  to  bring  light  from 
obscurity,  by  whatever  labour,  must  needs  be  delightful  and 
rejoicing.  • D.  HUME 


16.  HASTY  COMPOSITIONS.  The  greatest  part  of  those 
who  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  intellectual  dignity, 
and  usurp  the  privileges  of  genius,  are  men  whom  only  them- 
selves would  ever  have  marked  out  as  enriched  by  uncommon 
liberalities  of  nature,  or  entitled  to  veneration  and  immor- 
tality on  easy  terms. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his  productions 
soon  into  the  light,  many  imperfections  are  unavoidable, 
even  when  the  mind  furnishes  the  materials  as  well  as  regu- 
lates their  disposition,  and  nothing  depends  upon  search  or 
information.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thought,  the  subjeCt 
dismissed  for  a time  appears  with  a new  train  of  dependent 
images,  the  accidents  of  reading  or  of  conversation  supply 
new  ornaments  or  allusions,  or  mere  intermission  of  the 
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fatigue  of  thinking  enables  the  mind  to  collecfl  new  force  and 
make  new  excursions.  But  all  those  benefits  come  too  late 
for  him,  who,  when  he  was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at 
the  recompense,  and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  persuaded  him  to 
conclude  it. 

Hasty  compositions,  however  they  please  at  first  by 
flowery  luxuriance  and  spread  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary 
favour,  can  seldom  endure  the  change  of  seasons,  but  perish 
at  the  first  blast  of  criticism  or  frost  of  negledl.  When 
Apelles  was  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  his  produdlions, 
and  the  incessant  attention  with  which  he  retouched  the 
pieces,  he  condescended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
he  painted  for  perpetuity.  S.  JOHNSON 


17.  TEMPLE  And  sacred  grove  of  daphne.  At  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.  A magnificent  temple 
rose  in  honour  of  the  god  of  light ; and  his  colossal  figure 
almost  filled  the  capacious  san6luary,  which  was  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the  Grecian 
artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a bending  attitude, 
with  a golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a libation  on  the 
earth ; as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give  to 
his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne:  for  the  spot  was 
ennobled  by  fidlion ; and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had 
transported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus 
to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were 
imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A stream  of  pro- 
phecy, which  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  flowed  from  the  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne.  In 
the  adjacent  fields  a stadium  was  built  by  a special  privilege, 
which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis  ; the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  at  the  expence  of  the  city ; and  a revenue  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually  applied  to  the 
public  pleasures.  The  perpetual  resort  of  pilgrims  and 
spedlators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne,  which 
emulated  the  splendour,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a pro- 
vincial city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed 
in  a thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as 
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far  as  a circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most 
sultry  summers  a cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A thousand 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved 
the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aro- 
matic odours  ; and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to 
health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love  . . . The  soldier  and  the  phi- 
losopher wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual  para- 
dise; where  pleasure,  assuming  the  charadler  of  religion, 
imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue. 

E.  GIBBON 


1 8.  AVARICE  OFTEN  OPERATES  WITH  LUXURY.  When 
a government  flourishes  in  conquests  and  is  secure  from 
foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleasures  of 
luxury  : and  as  these  pleasures  are  very  expensive,  they  put 
those  who  are  addi6led  to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies 
of  money  by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corrup- 
tion : so  that  avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one 
complicated  principle  of  adlion,  in  those  whose  hearts  are 
wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and  pleasure.  The  most 
elegant  and  corredl  of  all  the  Latin  historians  observes,  that 
in  his  time,  when  the  most  formidable  states  in  the  world 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the  Republic  sunk  into  those 
two  vices  of  a quite  different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice ; 
and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the 
wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered 
away  his  own.  This  observation  on  the  Commonwealth, 
when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of 
all  governments  that  are  settled  in  a state  of  ease  and  pros- 
perity. At  such  times  men  naturally  endeavour  to  outshine 
one  another  in  pomp  and  splendour,  knd  having  no  fears  to 
alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  pleasures  they  can  get  into  their  possession ; 
which  naturally  produces  avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pursuit 
after  wealth  and  riches.  j.  ADDISON 


19.  RESPECT  PAID  TO  THE  FIRST  INVENTORS  OF  ARTS 
AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  Among  the  simpler  ages  or  gene- 
rations of  men,  in  several  countries,  those  who  were  the  first 
inventors  of  arts  generally  received  and  applauded  as  most 
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necessary  or  useful  to  human  life,  were  honoured  alive,  and 
after  death  worshipped  as  Gods.  And  so  were  those,  who 
had  been  the  first  authors  of  any  good  and  well  instituted 
civil  government  in  any  country,  by  which  the  native  inhabit- 
ants were  reduced  from  savage  and  brutish  lives  to  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  societies,  the  enjoyment  of  property,  the 
observance  of  orders,  and  the  obedience  of  laws ; which  were 
followed  by  security,  plenty,  civility,  riches,  industry,  and  all 
kinds  of  arts.  The  evident  advantages  and  common  benefits 
of  these  sorts  of  institutions,  made  people  generally  inclined 
at  home  to  obey  such  governors,  the  neighbour  nations  to 
esteem  them,  and  thereby  willingly  enter  into  their  protedlion, 
or  easily  yield  to  the  force  of  their  arms  and  prowess. 

SIR  W.  TEMPLE 


20.  INVASION  OF  ITALY  BY  CHARLES  VIII.  When  the 
French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
them.  The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a long 
period,  undisturbed  by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy, 
had  formed  a system  with  respedl  to  their  affairs,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  order  to  adjust 
the  interests  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different  States 
into  which  Italy  was  divided,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
and  endless  negociations  with  each  other,  which  they  con- 
dudfed  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a refining  and  deceitful  policy. 
Their  contests  in  the  field,  when  they  had  recourse  to  arms, 
were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent  and  bloodless 
vi6lories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had 
studied,  and  employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order 
to  avert  it.  But  this  proving  ineffedlual,  their  bands  of 
effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  military  force  that  remained 
in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service,  were 
terrified  at  the  aspe6l  of  real  war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approach. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irre- 
sistible. Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rome,  opened  their  gates  as 
the  French  army  advanced.  The  prospedl  of  this  dreadful 
invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such  panic  terror, 
that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  fright. 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous 
spirit.  A third  fled  out  of  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Charles,  after 
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marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  with  as  much 
rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  had  been  on 
a progress  through  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to 
every  power  in  Italy.  W.  ROBERTSON 


21.  FOUNDATION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  The  master  of 
the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  eredl  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour,  and  all  that  yet 
remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions.  Some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  expence  bestowed  with  Imperial  libe- 
rality on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the  allowance 
of  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
construdlion  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aquedudls. 
The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the  little  island 
of  Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials, 
ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a short  water- 
carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.  A multitude  of  la- 
bourers and  artificers  urged  the  conclusion  of  the  work  with 
incessant  toil : but  the  impatience  of  Constantine  soon  dis- 
covered, that,  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as 
numbers  of  his  architedls  bore  a very  unequal  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  his  designs.... The  buildings  of  the  new  city 
were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine 
could  afford;  but  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alex- 
ander. To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  sur- 
passed indeed  the  power  of  a Roman  emperor ; but  the  im- 
mortal produ61:ions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity 
were  exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a 
despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
were  despoiled  of  their  most  valuable  ornaments.  The  tro- 
phies of  memorable  wars,  the  objedls  of  religious  veneration, 
the  most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages 
and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  splendid  tri- 
umph of  Constantinople  ; and  gave  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  historian  Cedrenus,  who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm, 
that  nothing  seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  whom  those  admirable  monuments  were  intended 
to  represent.  E-  gibbon 
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22.  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  LIVY  AND  POLYBIUS.  No- 
body admires  more  than  I do  the  historical  merit  of  Livy ; 
the  majestic  flow  of  his  narrative,  in  which  events  follow  each 
other  with  rapidity,  yet  without  hurry  or  confusion ; and  the 
continual  beauty  and  energy  of  his  style,  which  transports 
his  readers  from  their  closets  to  the  scene  of  a61:ion.  But 
here  we  have  to  do  not  with  the  orator,  but  with  the  witness. 
Considered  in  this  view,  Livy  appears  merely  as  a man  of 
letters,  covered  with  the  dust  of  his  library,  little  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  war,  c^^reless  in  point  of  geography,  and  who 
lived  two  centuries  after  HannibaFs  expedition. 

In  the  whole  of  his  recital,  we  may  perceive  rather  a ro- 
mantic pi<5lure,  calculated  to  please  the  fancy,  than  a faithful 
and  judicious  history,  capable  of  satisfying  the  understand- 
ing. The  God  who  appeared  to  the  Carthaginian  general,  the 
mountains  accessible  to  him  alone,  the  vinegar  with  which 
he  split  the  rocks,  are  fables  which  Livy  relates  without  criti- 
cism, as  without  suspicion.  We  seem  to  read  Homer  describ- 
ing the  exploits  of  Achilles.  In  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  with  nothing  but  unadorned  simplicity  and  plain 
reason.  A justness  of  thinking,  rare  in  his  age  and  country, 
united  with  a sterility  of  fancy  still  more  rare,  made  him  pre- 
fer the  truth,  which  he  thoroughly  knew,  to  ornaments  which 
he  was  perhaps  more  inclined  to  despise,  because  he  felt  him- 
self incapable  of  attaining  them. 


23.  PRAISE  OF  GOD  TENDS  TO  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
I OUR  FACULTIES.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of 
I Divine  Praise,  that  it  enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
pur  souls  ; turning  them  from  little  and  low  things  upon  their 
greatest  and  noblest  objecfls,  the  Divine  Nature ; and  employ- 
ing them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration  of  those  several 
perfedlions  that  adorn  it.  We  see  what  difference  there  is 
between  man  and  man ; such,  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be- 
I tween  man  and  beast:  and  this  proceeds  chiefly- from  the 
different  sphere  of  thought  which  they  a6l  in,  and  the  differ- 
ent objedls  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the 
same  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince  ; the  forces  of  it  naturally 
I equal  in  the  untaught  man  and  the  philosopher;  only  the 
I one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within  narrower 
I bounds,  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of  weight  and 
I moment ; and  this  it  is  that  puts  the  wide  distance  between 
I them.  Noble  obje^fs  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
j FOL.  CENT,  2 
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are  to  a bud  or  flower:  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the 
leaves  of  it ; put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every 
way ; and  call  forth  all  those  powers,  that  lie  hid  and  locked 
up  in  it.  The  praise  and  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  brings 
this  advantage  along  with  it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon 
their  full  stretch,  and  improves  them  to  all  the  degrees  of  per- 
fedlion  of  which  they  are  capable. 

F.  ATTERBURY 


" 24.  THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION.  The  man,  who  is  fitted 

out  by  nature  and  sent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is 
capable  of  doing  great  good  or  mischief  in  it.  How  great 
then  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  instrudlors  to  infuse  into  the 
untainted  youth  early  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  so 
the  possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take  an  evil 
turn,  nor  be  perverted  to  base  and  unworthy  purposes ! It  is 
the  business  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  not  so  much  to 
extinguish  our  passions,  as  to  regulate  and  diredl:  them  to 
valuable  well-chosen  obje6ls : when  these  have  pointed  out  to 
us  which  course  we  may  lawfully  steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set 
out  all  our  sail : if  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adversity  should 
rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  make  the  haven  where  we 
would  be,  it  will  however  prove  no  small  consolation  to  us  in 
these  circumstances,  that  we  have  neither  mistaken  our  course 
nor  fallen  into  calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

J.  ADDISON 


2 5.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DUTY  PARAMOUNT  TO  ALL  OTHER 
CONSIDERATIONS.  When  a man  is  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  he  ought  neither  to  admire,  wish  for  or  pursue  any  thing 
but  what  is  exa6lly  his  duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  seasons, 
persons  or  accidents,  to  diminish  his  value.  He  only  is  a 
great  man  who  can  neglecft  the  applause  of  the  multitude  and 
enjoy  himself  independent  of  its  favour.  This  is  indeed  an 
arduous  task : but  it  should  comfort  a glorious  spirit  that  it  is 
the  highest  step  to  which  human  nature  can  arrive.  Triumph 
applause  acclamation  are  dear  to  the  mind  of  man ; but  it  is 
still  a more  exquisite  delight  to  say  to  yourself,  you  have  done 
well,  than  to  hear  the  whole  human  race  pronounce  you 
glorious,  except  you  yourself  can  join  with  them  in  your  own 
refledlions.  A mind  thus  equal  and  uniform  may  be  deserted 
by  little  fashionable  admirers  and  followers,  but  will  ever  be 
had  in  reverence  by  souls  like  itself.  The  branches  of  the 
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oak  endure  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  though  its  leaves  fall 
off  in  autumn ; and  these  too  will  be  restored  with  the  return- 
ing spring. 

SIR  W.  TEMPLE 


26.  IMPUTATION  OF  IGNORANCE  RESENTED  BY  ALL. 
Self-satisfadfion,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  advantage 
which  equally  attends  the  fool  and  the  wise  man ; but  it  is  the 
only  one ; nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  in  the  condu<5l 
of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  equal  footing.  Business  books 
conversation,  for  all  of  these,  a fool  is  totally  incapacitated ; 
and  except  condemned  by  his  station  to  the  coarsest  drudgery, 
remains  a useless  burthen  upon  the  earth.  Accordingly  it  is 
found  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in 
this  particular ; and  many  instances  are  seen  of  profligacy  and 
treachery,  the  most  avowed  and  unreserved ; none  of  bearing 
patiently  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicae- 
archus  the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us, 
openly  ere6led  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in 
order  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind  : even  he,  I am  well  assured, 
would  have  started  at  the  epithet  of  fool  and  have  meditated 
revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except  the  affecflion 
of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indissoluble  bond  in  nature, 
no  connexion  has  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  disgust 
arising  from  this  chara6ler.  Love  itself,  which  can  subsist 
under  treachery  ingratitude  malice  and  infidelity,  is  imme^ 
diately  extinguished  by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged ; nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the 
dominion  of  that  passion.  So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an 
utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking  and  of  con- 
tinued error  and  miscondu6l  in  life ! 

When  it  is  asked,  whether  a quick  or  a slow  apprehen- 
sion be  most  valuable : whether  one,  that,  at  first  view, 
penetrates  far  into  a subje6l  but  can  perform  nothing  upon 
study,  or  a contrary  chara6ler  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  by  dint  of  application:  whether  a clear  head  or  a 
copious  invention:  whether  a profound  genius  or  a sure 
judgment : in  short,  what  chara6ler  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  is  more  excellent  than  another:  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without  con- 
sidering which  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a man  best  for 
the  world  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  useful  as 
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common  sense,  their  rarity  their  novelty  and  the  nobleness 
of  their  obje6ls  make  some  compensation  and  render  them 
the  admiration  of  mankind : as  gold,  though  less  serviceable 
than  iron,  acquires  from  its  scarcity  a value  which  is  much 
superior. 

D.  HUME 


27  DEATH  OF  FIESCO.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
harbour,  where  everything  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he 
might  join  his  vidlorious  companions,  he  heard  some  extra- 
ordinary uproar  on  board  the  Admiral’s  galley : alarmed  at 
the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break  their  chains 
and  overpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither.  But  the  plank 
which  reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to 
overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  while  he  hurried  forward  too 
precipitately.  Being  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he 
must  have  taken  full  possession  of  everything  that  his  am- 
bitious heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered this  fatal  accident,  and  foreseeing  at  once  all  its  con- 
sequences, concealed  it  with  the  utmost  industry  from  every 
one  but  a few  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


28.  POLITICAL  DISCONTENTMENTS.  The  matter  of  sedi- 
tions is  of  two  kinds,  much  poverty  and  much  discontentment. 
It  is  certain,  so  many  overthrown  estates,  so  many  votes  for 
troubles.  And  if  this  poverty  and  broken  estate  in  the  better 
sort  be  joined  with  a want  and  necessity  in  the  mean  people, 
the  danger  is  imminent  and  great — for  the  rebellions  of  the 
belly  are  the  worst.  As  for  discontentments,  they  are  in  the 
politic  body  like  to  humours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to 
gather  a preternatural  heat  and  to  inflame ; and  let  no  prince 
measure  the  danger  of  them  by  this,  whether  they  be  just  or 
unjust — for  that  were  to  imagine  people  to  be  too  reasonable, 
who  do  often  spurn  at  their  own  good, — nor  yet  by  this,  whether 
the  griefs  whereupon  they  rise  be  in  fa6l  great  or  small ; — for 
they  are  the  most  dangerous  discontentments,  where  the  fear 
is  greater  than  the  feeling— besides,  in  great  oppressions,  the 
same  things  that  provoke  the  patience  do  withal  mate  the 
courage ; but  in  fears  it  is  not  so — neither  let  any  prince  or 
state  be  secure  concerning  discontentments,  because  they 
have  been  often,  or  have  been  long  and  yet  no  peril  hath 
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ensued — for  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapour  or  fume  doth  not 
turn  into  a storm,  so  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  storms 
though  they  blow  over  divers  times  yet  may  fall  at  last ; and, 
as  the  Spanish  proverb  noteth  well,  ‘‘The  cord  breaketh  at 
the  last  by  the  weakest  pull.” 

LORD  BACON 


29.  HESIOD  HIS  TRIPLE  DIVISION  OF  MEN  AS  REGARDS 
INTELLECTUAL  APPLICABLE  TO  THEIR  MORAL  DIFFERENCES. 
Hesiod,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind,  divides 
them  into  three  orders  of  intelledl.  “ The  first  place,”  says  he, 
“belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his  own  powers  discern  what  is 
right  and  fit  and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  adlion. 
The  second  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear  in- 
strudlion  and  can  perceive  right  and  wrong  when  they  are 
shewn  him  by  another;  but  he  that  has  neither  acuteness  nor 
docility,  who  can  neither  find  the  way  by  himself  nor  will  be 
led  by  others,  is  a wretch  without  use  or  value.  ” 

If  we  survey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
same  division  may  be  made  of  men,  with  regard  to  their 
virtue.  There  are  some  whose  principles  are  so  firmly  fixed, 
whose  convidlion  is  so  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  and 
who  have  raised  in  themselves  such  ardent  wishes  for  the 
approbation  of  God  and  the  happiness  with  which  he  has 
promised  to  reward  obedience  and  perseverance,  that  they 
rise  above  all  other  cares  and  considerations  and  uniformly 
examine  every  adlion  and  desire  by  comparing  it  with  the 
divine  commands.  There  are  others  in  a kind  of  equipoise 
between  good  and  ill,  who  are  moved  on  the  one  part  by 
riches  or  pleasure,  by  the  gratifications  of  passion  and  the 
delights  of  sense ; and,  on  the  other,  by  laws  of  which  they 
own  the  obligation  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the 
reality,  and  whom  a very  small  addition  of  weight  turns 
either  way.  The  third  class  consists  of  beings  immersed  in 
pleasure  or  abandoned  to  passion,  without  any  desire  of 
higher  good  or  any  effort  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond 
immediate  and  gross  satisfadlions. 

S.  JOHNSON 


30.  THE  TRUE  LAW.  The  true  law  is  right  reason,  con- 
formable to  nature,  constant  eternal  diffused  through  all, 
which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commanding,  deters  us  from  vice 
by  forbidding,  which  never  loses  its  influence  with  the  good 
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nor  ever  preserves  it  with  the  wicked. — This  cannot  possibly 
be  overruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abrogated  in  whole  or  in 
part ; nor  can  we  be  absolved  from  it  either  by  the  Senate  or 
the  people.— Nor  are  we  to  seek  any  other  expositor  or  inter- 
preter of  it,  but  itself ; nor  can  there  be  one  law  at  Rome, 
another  at  Athens,  one  now,  another  hereafter ; but  the  same 
eternal  immutable  law  comprehends  all  nations  at  all  times, 
under  one  common  master  and  governor  of  all,  GOD.  He  is 
the  inventor  propounder  enadlor  of  this  law ; and  whoever 
will  not  obey  it,  must  renounce  himself  and  throw  off  the 
nature  of  man. 

C.  MIDDLETON 


31.  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS  THE  AIM  OF  ALL  LABOUR. 
The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  those 
hours  which  splendour  cannot  gild  and  acclamation  cannot 
exhilarate;  those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amusement,  in 
which  a man  shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions  and  throws 
aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises  which  he  feels  in  privacy  to 
be  useless  incumbrances  and  to  lose  all  effedl  when  they  be- 
come familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  all  ambition ; the  end  to  which  every  enterprize  and  labour 
tends  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  the  prosecution. 
It  is  indeed  at  home  that  every  man  must  be  known  by 
those  who  would  make  a just  estimate  either  of  his  virtue  or 
felicity ; for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occasional  and 
the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honour  and 
fi6fitious  benevolence. 

S.  JOHNSON 


32.  CHARACTER  OF  TIBERIUS.  Hitherto  Tiberius  had 
kept  within  bounds  ; he  was  frugal,  just  in  the  distribution  of 
offices,  a rigid  punisher  of  injustice  in  others  and  an  example 
of  temperance  to  his  luxurious  court.  But  now,  from  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  that  historians  begin  to  trace  the 
bloody  effedf  s of  his  suspicious  temper. 

Having  no  obje6l  of  jealousy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he 
began  to  pull  off  the  mask  entirely  and  appear  more  in  his 
natural  chara6fer  than  before.  He  no  longer  adopted  that 
wisest  maxim,  the  truth  of  which  has  familiarised  it  into  a 
proverb,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  With  him,  judg- 
ment justice  and  extent  of  thinking,  were  converted  into 
slyness  artifice  and  expedients  adapted  to  momentary  con- 
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juncflures.  He  took  upon  himself  the  interpretation  of  all 
political  measures ; and  gave  morals  whatever  colour  he 
chose,  by  the  fine-drawn  speculations  of  his  own  malicious 
mind.  He  began  daily  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
senate : which  design  was  much  facilitated  by  their  own  apti- 
tude to  slavery ; so  that  he  despised  their  meanness,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  effed:s.  A law  at  that  time  subsisted,  which 
made  it  treason  to  form  any  injurious  attempt  against  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  assumed  to  himself  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this  law,  and  extended  it  not 
only  to  the  cases  which  really  affe61:ed  the  safety  of  the  state 
but  to  every  conjundlure  that  could  possibly  be  favourable 
to  his  hatred  or  suspicions.  All  freedom  was  consequently 
banished  from  convivial  meetings ; and  diffidence  reigned 
amongst  the  dearest  relations.  The  gloomy  disposition  and 
insincerity  of  the  prince  were  diffused  through  all  ranks  of 
men : friendship  had  the  air  of  an  allurement  to  betray ; 
and  a fine  genius  was  but  a shining  indiscretion ; even  virtue 
itself  was  considered  as  an  impertinent  intruder,  that  only 
served  to  remind  the  people  of  their  lost  happiness. 


33.  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  ASCENT  TO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 
We  took  the  opportunity,  when  we  were  at  Naples,  of  going 
to  see  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  lies  south-east  from  thence,  at 
the  distance  only  of  four  miles,  if  we  reckon  but  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ascent,  and  four  more  they  call  it  up  to  the 
top.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  stands  a monu- 
ment, with  an  inscription  which  is  inserted,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  manner  of  its  eruptions ; it  seems  to 
have  been  eredled  by  one  who  had  been  heartily  frightened, 
and  had  perhaps  narrowly  escaped  one  of  them ; most  pro- 
bably the  same  which  happened  the  year  this  inscription 
bears  date,  1631 ; and  a very  terrible  one  that  was.  There 
have  been  several  others  since,  as  well  as  before,  of  which 
there  are  large  accounts  published : 

Posterity,  Posterity, 

This  is  your  own  Concern. 

One  day  furnishes  Light  to  another ; This  day  to  the  follow- 
ing. 

Attend ! 

Twenty  times  since  the  Sun  was  formed,  if  Story  fable  not, 
Has  Vesuvius  flamed  out, 

Ever  to  the  dreadful  destrudlion  of  the  tardy  and  irresolute : 
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Lest  hereafter  it  surprise  the  Uninformed,  I give  this  warn- 
ing. 

This  Mountain  has  a Womb 

Pregnant  with  Bitumen,  Alum,  Iron,  Sulphur,  Gold,  Silver, 
Nitre,  and  Springs  of  waters  : 

Sooner  or  later  it  will  take  fire,  and,  the  Sea  breaking  in,  will 
be  delivered. 

But  not  without  previous  Throes. 

It  is  convulsed  and  gives  Convulsions  to  the  Ground  about  it : 

It  smothers,  it  flashes,  it  darts  out  flames ; 

It  shocks  the  whole  Atmosphere : 

It  roars  horrible,  it  bellows,  it  thunders,  it  drives  the  Neigh- 
bourhood out  of  their  country. 

Hence,  while  thou  mayest. 

Now,  now  it  is  in  labour,  it  bursts  out,  it  vomits  forth  a lake 
of  Fire : 

The  Stream  rushes  down  precipitant,  and  leaves  no  time  for 
flight. 

If  it  catch  thee,  there’s  an  end  of  thee,  thou’rt  lost. 


34.  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM.  Titus,  after  entering  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  and  admiring  the  impregnable  strength  of 
the  towers,  declared  that  he  indeed  was  the  leader  of  the 
army,  but  God  was  the  author  of  the  vidlory.  He  com- 
manded his  soldiers,  wearied  with  slaughter,  ‘to  cease  from 
carnage,  except  where  any  still  chanced  to  resist : that  the 
leaders,  concealed  in  the  subterraneous  passages,  should  be 
sought  after : that  the  youths,  distinguished  by  their  beauty 
and  stature,  should  be  reserved  for  his  triumph : the  more 
advanced  in  years  be  sent  into  Egypt  to  the  mines.’  A 
vast  number  also  were  seledled  to  perish  in  the  theatres  by 
the  sword  and  wild  beasts : all  under  seventeen  were  sold 
by  audlion.  It  is  a current  report  among  the  Jews  that  in 
this  siege  ninety-seven  thousand  men  were  taken  prisoners : 
that  eleven  hundred  thousand  fell. — Nothing  remained  of 
the  city,  except  three  towers  left  as  a memorial  of  vidlory: 
at  the  same  time  part  of  the  western  wall  was  preserved,  to 
which  a garrison  was  assigned;  and  Terentius  Rufus  was 
appointed  governor.  Eveiything  else  was  overturned  and 
polluted  by  the  plough. 


H.  H.  MILMAN 
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35.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SENSUAL  PAINFUL.  Let  US  com- 
pare the  pains  of  the  sensual  with  those  of  the  virtuous, 
and  see  which  are  heavier  in  the  balance.  It  may  seem 
strange,  at  the  first  view,  that  the  men  of  pleasure  should 
be  advised  to  change  their  course,  because  they  lead  a pain- 
ful life.  Yet  when  we  see  them  so  a(5live  and  vigilant  in 
quest  of  delight ; under  so  many  disquiets,  and  the  sport  of 
such  various  passions ; let  them  answer  as  they  can,  if  the 
pains  they  undergo  do  not  outweigh  their  enjoyments.  The 
infidelities  on  the  one  part  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the 
caprices  on  the  other,  the  debasement  of  reason,  the  pangs 
of  expectation,  the  disappointments  in  possession,  the  stings 
of  remorse,  the  vanities  and  vexations  attending  even  the 
most  refined  delights  that  make  up  this  business  of  life, 
render  it  so  silly  and  uncomfortable,  that  no  man  is  thought 
wise,  until  he  hath  got  over  it,  or  happy  but  in  proportion 
as  he  hath  cleared  himself  from  it. 

J.  ADDISON 


36.  CONCURRENCE  OF  ARMS  AND  LEARNING.  Experi- 
ence doth  warrant,  that  both  in  persons  and  in  times,  there 
hath  been  a meeting  and  concurrence  in  learning  and  arms, 
flourishing  and  excelling  in  the  same  men  and  the  same  ages. 
For,  as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a better  nor  the  like  in- 
stance, as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius 
Caesar  the  dictator ; whereof  the  one  was  Aristotle’s  scholar 
in  philosophy  and  the  other  was  Cicero’s  rival  in  eloquence : 
or  if  any  man  had  rather  call  for  scholars  that  were  great 
generals  than  generals  that  were  great  scholars,  let  him 
take  Epaminondas  the  Theban  or  Xenophon  the  Athenian ; 
whereof  the  one  was  the  first  that  abated  the  power  of 
Sparta  and  the  other  was  the  first  that  made  way  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  Persia.  And  this  concurrence 
is  yet  more  visible  in  times  than  in  persons,  by  how  much 
an  age  is  a greater  obje6l  than  a man.  For  both  in  ^gypt 
Assyria  Persia  Graecia  and  Rome  the  same  times  that  are 
most  renowned  for  arms  are  likewise  most  admired  for 
learning ; so  that  the  greatest  authors  and  philosophers,  and 
the  greatest  captains  and  governors,  have  lived  in  the  same 
ages.  Neither  can  it  otherwise  be:  for  as  in  man  the  ripe- 
ness of  strength  of  the  body  and  mind  cometh  much  about 
an  age,  save  that  the  strength  of  the  body  cometh  somewhat 
the  more  early ; so  in  states  arms  and  learning,  whereof  the 
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one  correspondeth  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul  of  man, 
have  a concurrence  or  near  sequence  in  times. 

LORD  BACON 


37.  CHARACTER  — . He  belonged  to  those  thin  and 
pale  men,  as  Cassar  names  them,  who  sleep  not  in  the  night 
and  who  think  too  much ; before  whom  the  most  fearless  of 
all  hearts  has  shaken.  The  quiet  peacefulness  of  a face, 
always  the  same,  hid  a busy  fiery  soul,  which  stirred  not  even 
the  veil  behind  which  it  worked  and  was  equally  inaccessible 
to  cunning  or  love ; and  a manifold  formidable  never  tiring 
mind,  sufficiently  soft  and  yielding  momentarily  to  melt 
into  every  form,  but  sufficiently  proved  to  lose  itself  in 
none  and  strong  enough  to  bear  every  change  of  fortune. 
N one  was  a greater  master  than  he  in  seeing  through  man- 
kind and  in  winning  on  hearts ; not  that  he  let  his  lips, 
after  the  manner  of  the  court,  confess  a bondage  to  which 
the  proud  heart  gave  the  lie ; but  because  he  was  neither 
covetous  nor  extravagant  in  the  marks  of  his  favour  and 
esteem,  and  by  a prudent  economy  in  those  means  through 
which  one  binds  men,  he  multiplied  his  real  store  of  them. 
Did  his  mind  bear  slowly,  so  were  its  fruits  perfedf ; did  his 
resolve  ripen  late,  so  was  it  firmly  and  unshakeably  fulfilled. 
The  plan  to  which  he  once  had  paid  homage  as  the  first,  no 
resistance  would  tire,  no  chances  destroy ; for  they  had  all 
stood  before  his  soul,  before  they  really  took  place.  As  much 
as  his  mind  was  raised  above  terror  and  joy,  so  much  was  it 
subjedfed  to  fear;  but  his  fear  was  there  earlier  than  the 
danger,  and  in  the  tumult  he  was  tranquil  because  he  had 
trembled  when  at  rest. 


38.  OF  DEATH.  It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that  there 
is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and 
masters  the  fear  of  death ; and  therefore  death  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy  when  a man  hath  so  many  attendants  about 
him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs 
over  death;  love  slights  it;  honour  aspireth  to  it;  grief 
flieth  to  it ; fear  preoccupateth  it  ; nay,  we  read,  after  Otho 
the  emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest 
of  affedlions)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion 
to  their  sovereign  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers.  Nay, 
Seneca  adds,  niceness  and  satiety:  Cogita  quamdiu  eadefn 
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fecerisj  mori  velle  non  tantuni  fortis  ant  miser  sed  etiam 
fastidiosus  potest,  ‘A  man  would  die,  though  he  were 
neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a weariness  to  do 
the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over.’  It  is  no  less  worthy  to 
observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  approaches 
of  death  make ; for  they  appear  to  be  the  same  men  till  the 
last  instant.  Augustus  Caesar  died  in  a compliment : Livia,, 
conjugii  nostri  meinor  vive  et  vale.  Tiberius  in  dissimula- 
tion, as  Tacitus  saith  of  him,  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et  corpus^ 
non  dissimulation^  deserehant:  Vespasian  in  a jest,  sitting  Upon 
the  stool,  Ut  puto  Dens  fio:  Galba  with  a sentence  Feri., 
si  ex  re  sit populi  Romani.,  holding  forth  his  neck : Septimius 
Severus  in  despatch,  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum, 
and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much  cost 
upon  death,  and  by  their  great  preparations  made  it  appear 
more  fearful.  Better  saith  he,  qui  Jinein  vitce  extremum 
inter  munera  ponat  naturce, 

LORD  BACON 


39.  CICERO’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  SKILL.  But  Tully’s  Own 
testimony  is  produced  against  him,  wherein  he  willingly 
yields  the  glory  of  philosophy  to  many  others  above  himself. 
His  words  are,  Philosophandi  scientiam  concedens  multis, 
quod  est  oratoris  proprhnn,  apte  distin^le  ornateque  dicere, 
quoniam  in  eo  studio  cetatem  consumpsi,  si  id  7nihi  assumo, 
videor  id  meo  jure  quodammodo  vindicare.  So  he  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Offices.  If  the  meaning  of  your  critics  be, 
only  to  shew  that  his  skill  in  oratory  was  greater  than 
in  philosophy,  that,  I believe,  is  perfectly  agreeable  with 
his  design  in  these  words  nor  shall  I much  dispute  it  with 
them.  But  what  then?  Will  they  therefore  infer  that  his 
performances,  even  in  philosophy,  are  despicable?  Your 
antagonist  himself  is  too  ingenuous  and  modest,  and  too 
skilful  too,  to  say  anything  that  may  seem  very  disparaging 
to  his  very  philosophical  writings.  His  consciousness  how 
little  reason  he  had  to  do  so  makes  him  so  various  and  in- 
constant in  his  censures.  Nor  could  he  think  so  if  he  were 
of  Cicero’s  mind  in  this  passage,  and  had  not  harder  thoughts 
of  him,  than  Cicero  had  of  himself.  Not  to  take  advantage 
of  Cicero’s  modesty  in  his  own  case,  his  whole  design  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  to  acknowledge  his  skill  in  philosophy 
inferior  to  what  he  pretended  to  in  that  which  he  professed, 
and  which  he  had  made  the  principal  study  of  his  whole  life. 
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But  it  should  then  have  been  considered  what  degree  it  was 
he  challenged  in  his  own  profession.  That  will  easily  be 
understood  by  what  he  grants  in  this  particular  of  philo- 
sophy, which  he  would  not  grant,  and  implies  he  would  not, 
in  his  own  profession  of  oratory.  He  says  he  would  yield 
many  a skill  in  philosophy  beyond  his.  He  therefore  implies 
that  in  oratory  he  would  not  do  so,  at  least  not  to  many. 


40.  RISE  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  greatness  of 
Rome  was  founded  on  the  rare  and  almost  incredible  alliance 
of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  period  of  her  infancy  was 
employed  in  a laborious  struggle  against  the  tribes  of  Italy, 
the  neighbours  and  enemies  of  the  rising  city.  In  the 
strength  and  ardour  of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms  of 
war;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains ; and  brought  home  triumphant  laurels  from 
every  country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old 
age  and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her 
name  she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The 
Venerable  City  which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the 
fiercest  nations,  and  established  a system  of  laws  the  per- 
petual guardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  like 
a wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Caesars  her 
favourite  sons  the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony. 
A secure  and  profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a republic  ; 
while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the  earth ; and 
the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people 
and  the  majesty  of  the  senate. 

E.  GIBBON 


41.  EXAMPLES  OF  ROMAN  REGARD  FOR  JUSTICE.  The 
ancient  Romans  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty;  but  how 
exaCt  soever  they  might  be  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  when  any 
of  their  citizens  seemed  to  have  a design  of  making  himself 
King,  they  either  created  a dictator  to  suppress  or  destroy 
him,  or  else  the  people  proceeded  against  him  in  a summary 
way.  By  the  Portian  law,  no  citizen  could  be  put  to  death 
for  any  crime  whatsoever;  yet  such  regard  did  the  Romans 
pay  to  justice  even  above  law,  that,  when  the  Campanian 
legion  had  perfidiously  broke  in  upon  Rhegium  and  pillaged 
it,  they  put  them  all  to  death  for  it.  In  the  famous  case  of 
Catiline’s  conspiracy,  as  the  evidence  was  clear  and  the 
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danger  extreme,  the  accomplices  in  it  were  executed  not- 
withstanding the  Portian  law : and  this  was  done  by  the 
order  of  the  Senate,  without  either  hearing  them  make  their 
own  defence  or  admitting  them  to  claim  the  right,  which  the 
Valerian  law  gave  them,  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Yet 
that  whole  proceeding  was  chiefly  dire6led  by  the  two 
greatest  asserters  of  public  liberty  that  ever  lived,  Cato  and 
Cicero ; and  Caesar,  who  opposed  it  on  pretence  of  its  being 
against  the  Portian  law,  was  for  that  reason  suspe6led  of 
being  in  the  conspiracy:  it  appeared  afterwards,  how  little 
regard  he  had  either  to  law  or  liberty,  though  upon  this 
occasion  he  made  use  of  the  one  to  protedl  those  who  were 
in  a plot  against  the  other. 

G.  BURNET 


42.  HUMAN  NATURE— THE  MOST  USEFUL  STUDY.  I have 
always  been  a very  great  lover  of  your  speculations,  as  well 
in  regard  to  the  subjedl  as  to  your  manner  of  treating  it. 
Human  nature  I always  thought  the  most  useful  objedf  of 
human  reason  ; and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  pleasant 
and  entertaining  I always  thought  the  best  employment  of 
human  wit : other  parts  of  philosophy  may  perhaps  make  us 
wiser,  but  this  not  only  answers  that  end,  but  makes  us  better 
too.  Hence  it  was  that  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the 
wisest  of  all  men  living,  because  he  judiciously  made  choice 
of  human  nature  for  the  obje6l  of  his  thoughts ; an  inquiry 
into  which  as  much  exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  than  to  settle  the  distances  of  the  planets, 
and  compute  the  times  of  their  circumvolutions. 

SPECTATOR 


43.  OF  IDLENESS.  No  man  is  so  much  open  to  con- 
vi6lion  as  the  idler:  but  there  is  none  on  whom  it  operates 
so  little.  The  drunkard,  for  a time,  laughs  over  his  wine — 
the  ambitious  man  triumphs  in  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ; 
but  the  captives  of  indolence  have  neither  superiority  nor 
merriment.  ’Tis  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but  in 
the  dissipation  of  ill-dire6led  industry,  that  the  shortness 
of  life  is  generally  forgotten.  As  some  men  lose  their  hours 
in  laziness,  because  they  suppose  that  there  is  time  for  the 
reparation  of  negledl,  others  busy  .themselves  in  providing 
that  no  .length  of  life  may  want  employment;  and  it  often 
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.happens,  that  sluggishness  and  adlivity  are  equally  surprised 
by  the  last  summons,  and  perish  not  more  differently  from 
each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot  in  her 
flight  from  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush.  Idleness  can 
never  secure  tranquillity;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  con- 
science will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard,  and 
though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  him  from  his  down, 
will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder  him  from  sleep.  Those  mo- 
ments, which  he  cannot  resolve  to  make  useful  by  devoting 
them  to  the  great  business  of  his  being,  will  still  be  usurped 
by  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to  his  disposal : remorse 
and  vexation  will  seize  upon  them  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy 
what  he  is  so  desirous  to  appropriate. 


44.  DECLINE  OF  ROMAN  POWER.  We  have  hitherto 
seen  this  great  people  by  slow  degrees  rising  into  power,  and 
at  length  reigning  without  a rival.  We  have  hitherto  seen  all 
the  virtues,  which  give  strength  and  conquest,  progressively 
entering  into  the  state,  and  forming  a mighty  empire.  From 
this  time  forward  we  are  to  survey  a different  pidlure — a 
powerful  state,  giving  admission  to  all  the  vices  that  tend 
to  divide  enslave  and  at  last  totally  destroy  society.  This 
seems  to  be  the  great  period  of  Roman  power;  their  con- 
quests afterwards  might  be  more  numerous  and  their  domi- 
nions more  extensive ; but  their  extension  was  rather  an 
increase  of  glory  than  of  strength.  For  a long  time,  even 
after  the  admission  of  their  vices,  the  benefits  of  their  former 
virtues  continued  to  operate ; but  their  future  triumphs 
rather  spread  their  power  than  increased  it;  they  rather 
gave  it  surface  than  solidity.  They  now  began  daily  to  de- 
generate from  their  ancient  modesty  plainness  and  severity 
of  life.  The  triumphs  and  the  spoils  of  Asia  brought  in  a 
taste  for  splendid  expense,  and  these  produced  avarice  and 
inverted  ambition;  so  that  from  henceforward  the  history 
seems  that  of  another  people. 


45.  OF  FORTUNE.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward 
accidents  conduce  much  to  fortune : favour,  opportunity, 
death  of  others,  occasion  fitting  virtue:  but  chiefly  the 
mould  of  a man’s  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands.  Faber  quis- 
qtte  fortuncB  suce,  saith  the  poet : and  the  most  frequent  of 
external  causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune 
of  another;  for  no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as  by  others’ 
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errors  ; serpens  nisi  serpente^n  comederit  non  Jit  draco. 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise : but  there 
be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune ; 
certain  deliveries  of  a man’s  self,  which  have  no  name.  The 
Spanish  name  disemboltura^  partly  expresseth  them,  when 
there  be  not  stonds  and  restiveness  in  a man’s  nature,  but 
that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his 
fortune;  for  so  Livy  (after  he  had  described  Cato  Major  in 
these  words,  in  illo  viro  tanturn  robur  corporis  et  animi 
fuit^  ut  quocumque  loco  natus  esset,,  fortunam  sibi  fa6lurMS 
videretur^  falleth  upon  that  he  had,  versatile  ingenium. 
Therefore,  if  a man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall 
see  fortune ; for  though  she  be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible. 

LORD  BACON 


46.  LOVE  OF  GLORY  ONE  OF  THE  STRONGEST  INCENTIVES 
TO  EXCELLENCE.  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel 
in  such  arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  for  glory;  which,  though  it  may  be  faulty  in  the 
excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  discouraged.  Perhaps 
some  moralists  are  too  severe  in  beating  down  this  principle, 
which  seems  to  be  a spring  implanted  by  nature  to  give 
motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  always 
observed  to  exert  itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most 
generous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  characters  have  shone 
the  brightest  among  the  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have 
been  strongly  animated  by  this  passion.  Cicero,  whose 
learning  and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  was 
Inflamed  by  it  to  an  extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses 
Lucceius,  who  was  composing  a history  of  those  times,  to  be 
very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating  the  story  of  his  con- 
sulship : and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  lifetime  some  part  of  the  honour 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory.  This  was 
the  ambition  of  a great  mind. 

J.  HUGHES 


47.  REIGN  OF  AUGUSTUS.  The  government  having  now 
taken  a permanent  form,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  history 
can  teem  with  such  striking  events,  as  during  that  period  in 
which  the  constitution  was  struggling  for  freedom.  But  a 
dearth  of  historical  occurrences  is  generally  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  In  fad,  Rome  never  enjoyed  an  interval  of  so 
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much  prosperity  as  during  the  continuance  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  From  the  moment  he  wanted  a rival,  he  gave 
up  his  cruelty;  and  being  entirely  without  an  opposer,  he 
seemed  totally  divested  of  suspicion.  His  first  care  was  to 
assure  himself  of  the  friends  of  Antony;  to  which  end  he 
publicly  reported  that  he  had  burnt  all  Antony’s  letters  and 
papers  without  reading,  convinced  that  while  any  thought 
themselves  suspedled,  they  would  be  fearful  of  even  offering 
him  their  friendship.  His  next  stroke  of  policy  was  to 
establish  order,  or"  rather  permanent  servitude;  for,  when 
once  the  sovereignty  is  usurped  in  a free  state,  every  transac- 
tion on  which  an  unlimited  authority  can  be  founded  is 
called  a regulation ; however,  as  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  raise  their  fortunes  assume  new  titles  to  authorise  their 
power,  Augustus  resolved  to  conceal  his  new  power  under 
usual  names  and  ordinary  dignities.  He  caused  himself  to 
be  styled  Emperor,  to  preserve  authority  over  the  army ; he 
made  himself  to  be  created  Tribune,  to  manage  the  people ; 
and  Prince  of  the  senate  to  govern  there.  Thus  uniting  in 
his  own  person  so  many  different  powers,  he  charged  him- 
self also  with  the  cares  belonging  to  each  separate  depart- 
ment ; and  while  he  did  the  greatest  good  to  others,  fully 
gratified  his  ambition  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  this 
manner  the  people’s  interests  and  his  ambition  seemed  to 
co-operate,  and  while  he  governed  all,  he  let  them  imagine 
that  they  were  governing  themselves. 


48.  HORACE.  Horace  instrudls  us  how  to  combat  our 
vices,  to  regulate  our  passions,  to  follow  nature,  to  give 
bounds  to  our  desires,  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  false- 
hood and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of  things  and  things 
themselves — to  come  back  from  our  prejudicate  opinions, 
to  understand  exa6lly  the  principles  and  motives  of  all  our 
adfions — -and  to  avoid  the  ridicule  into  which  all  men  neces- 
sarily fall  who  are  intoxicated  with  those  notions  which  they 
have  received  from  their  masters,  and  which  they  obstinately 
retain  without  examining  whether  or  not  they  be  founded 
on  right  reason.  In  a word,  he  labours  to  render  us  happy 
in  relation  to  ourselves  ; agreeable  and  faithful  to  our  friends  ; 
and  discreet,  serviceable  and  well-bred  in  relation  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live  and  to  converse. 


DACIER 
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49.  OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE  TO  OTHERS. 
A desire  of  fame,  reputation  or  a charadler  with  others,  is 
so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems  inseparable  from 
virtue,  genius,  capacity  and  a generous  or  noble  disposition. 
An  attention  even  to  trivial  matters,  in  order  to  please,  is 
also  expe61:ed  and  demanded  by  society ; and  no  one  is  sur- 
prised, if  he  find  a man  in  company,  to  observe  a greater 
elegance  of  dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  conversation, 
than  when  he  passes  his  time  at  home  and  with  his  own 
family.  Wherein,  then,  consists  Vanity,  which  is  so  justly 
regarded  as  a fault  or  imperfedlion  It  seems  to  consist 
chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  advantages, 
honours  and  accomplishments ; in  such  an  importunate 
and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admiration,  as  is  offensive  to 
others  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  secret  vanity  and 
ambition.  It  is  beside  a sure  symptom  of  the  want  of  true 
dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  so  great  an  orna- 
ment in  any  charadler.  For  why  that  impatient  desire  of 
applause ; as  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  might 
not  reasonably  expe6l  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you.^ 
Why  so  anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which 
you  have  kept ; the  obliging  things  which  were  said  to  you  ; 
the  honours,  the  distimftions  which  you  met  with  ; as  if 
these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we  could  readily 
of  ourselves  have  imagined,  without  being  told  of  them 

Decency,  or  a proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  charadler,  and 
station,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the  qualities 
which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  which  by 
that  means  acquire  praise  and  approbation.  An  effeminate 
behaviour  in  a man,  a rough  manner  in  a woman ; these  are 
ugly,  because  unsuitable  to  each  charadler  and  different 
from  the  qualities  which  we  expedf  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as 
if  a tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties,  or  a comedy  in 
tragic.  The  disproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a dis- 
agreeable sentiment  to  the  spe6lators,  the  source  of  blame 
and  disapprobation.  This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  ex- 
plained so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

D.  HUME 


50.  NEW  CARTHAGE.  New  Carthage  is  situate  near  the 
middle  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  upon  a gulph  that  looks  towards 
the  south-west,  and  which  contains  in  length  about  twenty 
stadia,  and  about  ten  stadia  in  breadth  at  the  first  entrance. 
The  whole  of  this  gulph  is  a perfedf  harbour.  For  an  island 
FOL.  CENT.  3 
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lying  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  which  leaves  on  either  side  a 
very  narrow  passage,  receives  all  the  waves  of  the  sea;  so 
that  the  gulph  remains  entirely  calm;  except  only  that  its 
w'aters  are  sometimes  agitated  by  the  south-west  winds 
blowing  through  those  passages.  All  the  other  winds  are 
intercepted  by  the  land,  which  incloses  it  on  every  side.  In 
the  inmost  part  of  the  gulph  stands  a mountain  in  form  of 
a peninsula,  upon  which  the  city  is  built.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  upon  the  east  and  south ; and  on  the  west  by 
a lake,  which  is  extended  also  so  far  towards  the  north,  that 
the  rest  of  the  space,  which  lies  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea,  and  which  joins  the  city  to  the  continent,  contains 
only  two  stadia  in  breadth.  The  middle  part  of  the  city  is 
flat ; and  has  a level  approach  to  it  from  the  sea,  on  the  side 
towards  the  south.  The  other  parts  are  surrounded  by  hills, 
two  of  which  are  very  high  and  rough ; and  the  other  three, 
though  much  less  lofty,  are  full  of  cavities  and  difficult  of 
approach.  r.  SOUTHEY 


51.  JUVENAL  AND  HORACE.  Juvenal  is  of  a more  vigor- 
ous and  masculine  wit : he  gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
can  bear:  he  fully  satisfies  my  expectation:  he  treats  his 
subje6l  home:  his  spleen  is  raised  and  he  raises  mine:  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  concernment  in  all  he  says : he  drives 
his  reader  along  with  him  : and  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his 
way,  I willingly  stop  with  him.  If  he  went  another  stage, 
it  v/ould  be  too  far ; it  would  make  a journey  of  a progress 
and  turn  the  delight  into  fatigue.  When  he  gives  over,  kis 
a sign  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can 
carry  it  no  farther.  If  a fault  can  be  justly  found  in  him, 
his  that  he  is  sometimes  too  luxuriant,  too  redundant;  says 
more  than  he  needs,  like  my  friend  the  Plain  Dealer^  but 
never  more  than  pleases.  Add  to  this,  that  his  thoughts  are 
as  just  as  those  of  Horace  and  much  more  elevated.  His 
expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble ; his  verse  more 
numerous,  and  his  words  are  suitable  to  his  thoughts,  sublime 
and  lofty.  All  these  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader ; 
and  the  greater  the  soul  of  him  who  reads,  his  transports  are 
the  greater.  Horace  is  always  on  the  amble,  Juvenal  on  the 
gallop ; but  his  way  is  perpetually  on  carpet-ground.  He 
goes  with  more  impetuosity  than  Horace,  but  as  securely; 
and  the  swiftness  adds  more  lively  agitation  to  the  spirits. 

J.  DRYDEN 
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52.  OF  TRUTH.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corrup- 
tion of  mankind  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth ; so  many 
immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided  and  so  many  present  grati- 
fications obtained,  by  craft  and  delusion,  that  very  few  of 
those  who  are  much  entangled  in  life  have  spirit  and  con- 
stancy sufficient  to  support  them  in  the  steady  pradlice  of 
open  veracity.  In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to 
speak  truth,  it  is  necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn 
to  hear  it ; for  no  species  of  falsehood  is  more  frequent  than 
flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  de- 
pendent by  interest,  and  the  friend  by  tenderness : Those 
Avho  are  neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous  to 
bestow  pleasure ; and  while  unjust  demands  of  praise  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  there  will  always  be  some  whom  hope 
fear  or  kindness  will  dispose  to  pay  them.  The  guilt  of 
falsehood  is  very  widely  extended,  and  many,  whom  their 
conscience  can  scarcely  charge  with  stooping  to  a lie,  have 
vitiated  the  morals  of  others  by  their  vanity  and  patronized 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themselves  to  abhor.  Truth  is, 
indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own  sake;  it  is  generally 
unpleasing  because  contrary  to  our  wishes  and  opposite  to 
our  practice ; and  as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our 
interest,  we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know, 
and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to  impress  upon 
our  memories.  For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instrudlion 
have  been  invented,  by  which  the  reludlance  against  truth 
may  be  overcome ; and,  as  physic  is  given  to  children  in  con- 
fedlions,  precepts  have  been  hidden  under  a thousand  appear- 
ances, that  mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape 
destruction. 


53.  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  INFINITY  BEYOND  MAN’S 
POWERS.  The  very  narrow  capacity  of  man  can  proceed 
but  a little  way  in  the  investigation  of  knowledge  the  most 
obvious  and  familiar;  far  less  in  deep  and  abstruse  matters  ; 
but  excepting  as  to  one  particular  objeCt,  is  wholly  at  a loss 
when  it  presumptuously  attempts  the  consideration  of  in- 
finity. To  this  it  is  so  totally  inadequate,  that  on  the  com- 
parison it  appears  humble  and  modest  when  it  endeavours  to 
fathom  the  ocean  and  measure  the  heavens  with  an  inch  of 
line. 
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54.  WILLIAM  THIRD  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE,  HIS  ’CHARAC- 
TER. William  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  next,  a man  of  another 
mould  and  making,  and  of  another  fame  and  reputation  with 
all  men,  being  the  most  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  of 
any  man  of  that  age ; and,  having  a great  office  in  the  court, 
he  made  the  court  itself  better  esteemed  and  more  reverenced 
in  the  country.  And  as  he  had  a great  number  of  friends 
of  the  best  men,  so  no  man  had  ever  the  confidence  to 
avow  himself  to  be  his  enemy. — He  was  a man  very  well 
bred,  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  a graceful  speaker  upon 
any  subje6l,  having  a good  proportion  of  learning,  and  a 
ready  wit  to  apply  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it;  of  a pleasant 
and  facetious  humour;  and  a disposition  affable,  generous 
and  magnificent.  He  was  master  of  a great  fortune  from 
his  ancestors,  and  had  a great  addition  by  his  wife ; but 
all  served  not  his  expence,  which  was  only  limited  by  his 
great  mind  and  occasions  to  use  it  nobly.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  in  the  court,  because  he  never  desired  to  get 
that  for  himself  which  others  laboured  for,  but  was  still 
ready  to  promote  the  pretences  of  worthy  men.  And  he 
was  equally  celebrated  in  the  country,  for  having  received  no 
obligations  from  the  court,  which  might  corrupt  or  sway  his 
affedlions  and  judgment.  Pie  was  a great  lover  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  religion  and  justice,  which  he  believed 
could  only  support  it ; and  his  friendships  were  only  with 
men  of  those  principles.  And  as  his  conversation  was  most 
with  men  of  the  most  pregnant  parts  and  understanding, 
so  towards  any  such,  who  needed  support  or  encouragement, 
though  unknown,  if  fairly  recommended  to  him,  he  was  very 
liberal.  Sure  never  man  was  planted  in  a court,  that  was 
fitter  for  that  soil,  or  brought  better  qualities  with  him  to 
purify  that  air.  CLARENDON 


55.  OF  VANITY.  Vanity  is  gratified  as  much  by  a false 
as  by  a true  reputation,  and  to  the  vain  man,  a false  has  this 
advantage  above  a true  reputation  for  an  excellent  virtue, 
that  it  is  gained  far  more  easily,  at  a less  expense  of  time 
and  of  exertion.  Thus  the  love  of  reputation  at  once  intro- 
duces a connexion  with  fraud  and  falsehood,  a carelessness 
and  a desertion  of  truth.  And  where  these  have  come,  no- 
thing bad  has  not  come.  So  that  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  great  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the  last  genera- 
tion said  that  “when  full  grown,  vanity  is  the  worst  of  all 
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vices  and  the  occasional  mimick  of  them  all;  that  it  makes 
the  whole  man  false ; that  it  leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy about  him  ; that  his  best  qualities  are  perverted  and 
poisoned  by  it  and  operate  exadlly  as  the  worst;  that  its 
disciples  exist  by  every  thing  which  is  spurious,  ficftitious, 
and  false ; by  every  thing  which  takes  a man  from  his  house, 
and  sets  him  on  a stage ; which  makes  him  up  an  artificial 
creature,  with  painted  theatrick  sentiments  fit  to  be  seen  by 
the  glare  of  candle  light  and  formed  to  be  contemplated  at 
a due  distance.’^ 


56.  CORIOLANUS.  When  Rome  had  thrown  from  her  the 
warrior  who  had  led  his  countrymen  to  vidlory,  and  galled 
and  fretted  the  proud  spirit  of  her  boldest  hero ; he,  driven 
onwards  by  the  demon  of  revenge,  gave  himself  as  a leader 
where  he  had  before  been  a conqueror,  and  taking  a hostile 
banner  into  his  passionate  grasp,  headed  the  foes  who  sought 
to  subjugate  the  land  of  his  nativity.  Ye  remember,  it  may 
be,  how  intercession  saved  the  city:  The  mother  bowed 
before  the  son;  and  Coriolanus,  vanquished  by  tears,  sub- 
dued by  plaints,  left  the  Capitol  unscathed  by  battle. 


57.  NATURE  THE  BEST  GUIDE.  If  men  would  be  content 
to  graft  upon  Nature,  and  assist  her  operations,  what  mighty 
effedls  might  we  expedl ! Tully  would  not  stand  so  much 
alone  in  oratory,  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Caesar  in  war.  To  build 
upon  Nature,  is  laying  the  foundation  upon  a rock;  every 
thing  disposes  itself  in  order  as  it  were  of  course,  and  the 
whole  work  is  half  done  as  soon  as  undertaken.  Cicero’s 
genius  inclined  him  to  oratory,  Virgil’s  to  follow  the  train 
of  the  Muses ; they  piously  obeyed  the  admonition  and  were 
rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended  the  bar,  his  modest  and  in- 
genious virtue  would  surely  have  made  but  a very  indifferent 
figure ; and  Tally’s  declamatory  inclination  would  have  been 
as  useless  in  poetry. 

N ature,  if  left  to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the  .best  course, 
but  will  do  nothing  by  compulsion  and  constraint;  and  if 
we  are  not  always  satisfied  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  it.  SPECTATOR 
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58.  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  CHARLES  V AGAINST  ALGIERS. 
It  was  now  broad  day;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing 
of  its  violence,  and  the  sea  appeared  agitated  with  all  the 
rage  of  which  that  destru6five  element  is  capable;  all  the 
ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their  safety  and 
subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors, 
some  dashing  against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore,  and  not  a few  sinking  in  the 
waves.  In  less  than  an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  an 
hundred  and  forty  transports  with  eight  thousand  men,, 
perished;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  sea  were  murdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  land.^The  Emperor  stood  in  silent 
anguish  and  astonishment  benolding  this  fatal  event,  which 
at  once  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried  in  the 
depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided  as  well  for 
annoying  the  enemy  as  for  subsisting  his  own  troops ...  At 
last  the  wind  began  to  fall  and  to  give  some  hopes  that 
as  many  ships  might  escape,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save 
the  army  from  perishing  by  famine  and  transport  them 
back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes ; the  approach 
of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness ; and  it  being  im- 
possible for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had  outlived 
the  storm,  to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  companions  who 
were  ashore,  they  remained  during  the  night  in  all  the 
anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


59.  CHARACTER  OF  POMPEY  THE  GREAT.  Such  was  the 
end  and  such  the  funeral  of  Pompey  the  Great ; a man 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  enslaving  his  country,  but 
rejedled  them  all.  He  was  fonder  of  glory  than  of  power, 
of  praise  than  command,  and  was  more  vain  than  ambitious. 
His  talents  in  war  were  every  way  superior  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries  except  Cmsar ; it  was,  therefore,  his  peculiar 
misfortune  to  contend  with  a man,  in  whose  presence  all 
other  military  merit  lost  its  lustre.  Whether  his  aims 
during  the  last  war  were  more  just  than  CaesaPs  must  for 
ever  remain  doubtful;  certain  it  is,  that  he  frequently  re- 
jedfed  all  offers  of  accommodation,  and  began  to  talk  of 
punishment,  before  he  had  any  pretensions  to  power.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  his  intentions  in  case  of  vidlory, 
they  could  not  have  been  executed  with  more  moderation 
than  those  of  Caesar,  The  corruptions  of  the  state  were 
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too  great  to  admit  of  any  other  remedy  but  that  of  an 
absolute  government,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  that  power 
could  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  the  con- 
queror. From  Pompey’s  death,  therefore,  we  may  date  the 
total  extindlion  of  the  republic.  From  this  period  the 
senate  was  dispossessed  of  all  its  power ; and  Rome,  from 
henceforward,  was  never  without  a master. 

C.  MIDDLETON 


6o.  PERKIN  WARBECK’S  PROCLAMATION  AGAINST  KING 
HENRY  VII.  This  Tidder,  who  boasteth  himself  to  have  over- 
throwne  a tyrant,  hath  ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  his 
usurped  reigne  put  little  in  ^>ii^6lice  but  tyrannie  and  the 
feats  thereof.  For  King  Richard  our  unnaturall  uncle, 
although  desire  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his  other  actions 
(like  a true  Plantagenet)  was  noble  and  loved  the  honour  of 
the  realme  and  the  contentment  and  comfort  of  his  nobles 
and  people.  But  this  our  mortall  enemie  (agreeable  to  the 
meannesse  of  his  birth)  hath  trod  under  foot  the  honour 
of  this  nation;  selling  our  best  confederates  for  money, 
and  making  merchandize  of  the  bloud  estates  and  fortunes 
of  our  peeres  and  subjedls  by  fained  wars  and  dishonour- 
able peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike  hath 
been  his  hatefull  misgovernment  and  evil  deportments  at 
home.  LORD  BACON 


6i.  THE  EPICUREANS.  The  Epicureans  did  conceit  and 
boast,  that  having  by  their  atheistical  explications  of  natural 
effedts  and  common  events  here  discarded  the  belief  and 
dread  of  religion,  they  had  laid  a strong  foundation  for  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  driven  away  all  the  causes  of  grief 
and  fear,  so  that  nothing  then  remained  troublesome  or 
terrible  unto  us ; and  consequently  what,  said  they,  could 
forbid,  but  that  we  should  be  entirely  contented,  glad  and 
happy? — Nos  exceqimt  victoria  cceloj  no  God  then  surely 
could  be  more  happy  than  we*.  But  their  attempt  in  many 
respedts  was  vain  and  lame:  they  presumed  of  a vidlory 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain : and  supposing  they  had 
got  it,  their  triumph  would  not  have  been  so  glorious,  their 
success  would  not  have  been  so  great  as  they  pretended. 
For  seeing  no  Epicurean  discourse  can  baffle  the  potent 
arguments  which  persuade  religion,  since  the  being  and 
providence  of  God  have  proofs  so  clear  and  valid,  that  no 
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subtlety  of  man  can  so  far  evade  them,  as  wholly  to  be  freed 
from  doubt  and  suspicion  of  their  truth;  it  is  impossible 
that  any  considering  man,  in  this  cause  against  religion, 
should  suppose  himself  to  have  acquired  an  absolute  and 
secure  victory,  or  that  he  should  reap  substantial  fruit  of 
comfort  thence.  I.  BARROW 


62.  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  The  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness  and 
retiring ; for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ; and  for  ability,  is  in 
the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men 
can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ; 
but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of 
affairs  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too 
much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ; to  use  them  too  much  for 
ornament,  is  affedlation ; to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules,  is  the  humour  of  a scholar:  they  perfedl  nature,  and 
are  perfe6fed  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  dire6lions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn 
studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them, 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use : but  that  is  a wisdom 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradidl  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; that 
is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ; others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be 
read  by  deputy,  and  extradls  made  of  them  by  others ; but 
that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  books.  Reading  maketh  a full  man,  con- 
ference a ready  man,  and  writing  an  exadl  man ; and,  there- 
fore, if  a man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a great  memory  : 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a present  wit:  and  if 
he  read  little,  he  had  need  of  much  cunning,  to  seem  to 
know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise;  poets 
witty ; the  mathematics  subtle ; natural  philosophy  deep ; 
moral  grave ; logic  and  rhetoric  able  to  contend. 
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63.  OF  INDOLENCE.  Indolence  is  therefore  one  of  the 
vices  from  which  those  whom  it  once  infedls  are  seldom 
reformed.  Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates  upon 
some  appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and  requires  some 
concurrence  of  art  or  accident  which  every  place  will 
not  supply ; but  the  desire  of  ease  adls  equally  at  all  hours, 
and  the  longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increased.  To  do 
nothing  is  in  every  man’s  power;  we  can  never  want  an 
opportunity  of  omitting  duties.  The  lapse  to  indolence  is 
soft  and  imperceptible,  because  it  is  only  a mere  cessation 
of  activity ; but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  because  it 
implies  a change  from  rest  to  motion,  from  privation  to 
reality.  Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who  in- 
dulges it  is  conscious  : we  all  know  our  own  state,  if  we  could 
be  induced  to  consider  it,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  useful 
to  the  conquest  of  all  these  ensnarers  of  the  mind,  if  at 
certain  stated  days  life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  necessary 
are  omitted,  because  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  always 
performed ; and  what  cannot  be  done  without  pain  will  for 
ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time  of  doing  it  be  left  unsettled.  No 
corruption  is  great  but  by  long  negligence,  which  can  scarcely 
prevail  in  a mind  regularly  and  frequently  awakened  by 
periodical  remorse.  He  that  thus  breaks  his  life  into  parts, 
will  find  in  himself  a desire  to  distinguish  every  stage  of  his 
existence  by  some  improvement,  and  delight  himself  with  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as  of  the  time  which  is  to 
begin  a new  series  of  virtue  and  felicity.  S.  JOHNSON 


64.  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.  The  houses  were  full 
of  dying  women  and  children,  the  streets  with  old  men 
gasping  out  their  last  breath.  The  bodies  remained  unburied, 
for  either  the  emaciated  relatives  had  not  strength  for  the 
melancholy  duty,  or  in  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives 
neglected  every  office  of  kindness  or  charity.  Some,  indeed, 
died  in  the  aCl  of  burying  their  friends,  others  crept  into 
the  cemeteries,  lay  down  on  a bier  and  expired.  There 
was  no  sorrow,  no  wailing ; they  had  not  strength  to  moan ; 
they  sate  with  dry  eyes  and  mouths  drawn  up  into  a kind 
of  bitter  smile.  Those  who  were  more  hardy  looked  with 
envy  on  those  who  had  already  breathed  their  last.  Many 
died,  says  the  historian,  with  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  Temple.  There  was  a deep  and  heavy  silence  over  the 
whole  city,  broken  only  by  the  robbers  as  they  forced  open 
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houses  to  plunder  the  dead,  and  in  licentious  sport  dragged 
away  the  last  decent  covering  from  their  bodies ; they  would 
even  try  the  edge  of  their  swords  on  the  dead.  The  soldiers, 
dreading  the  stench  of  the  bodies,  at  first  ordered  them  to 
be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury;  as  they 
grew  more  numerous,  they  were  thrown  over  the  walls  into 
the  ravines  below.  H.  H.  milman 


65.  POLITICAL  INNOVATORS  OBTAIN  A READY  HEARING. 
He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a multitude,  that  they 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never 
want  attentive  and  favourable  hearers ; because  they  know 
the  manifold  defedls  whereunto  every  kind  of  regiment 
is  subjedl:  but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public 
proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not 
ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such  as 
openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  State  are  taken  for 
principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all  and  for  men 
that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind ; under  this  fair  and 
plausible  colour,  whatsoever  they  utter,  passeth  for  good 
and  current.  That  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their 
speech,  is  supplied  by  the  aptness  of  men’s  minds  to  accept 
and  believe  it.  Whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain 
things  that  are  established,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with 
a number  of  heavy  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  who  think  that  herein  we  serve  the  time  and  speak 
in  favour  of  the  present  State,  because  thereby  we  either 
hold  or  seek  preferment ; but  also  to  bear  such  exceptions 
as  minds  so  averted  beforehand  usually  take  against  that 
which  they  are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them. 

R.  HOOKER 


66.  ASPIRATION  AFTER  TRUTH.  Human  souls  in  this 
low  situation,  bordering  on  mere  animal  life,  bear  the  weight 
and  see  through  the  dusk  of  a gross  atmosphere,  gathered 
from  wrong  judgments  daily  passed,  false  opinions  daily 
learned,  and  early  habits  of  an  older  date  than  either  judg- 
ment or  opinion.  Through  such  a medium  the  sharpest  eye 
cannot  see  clearly.  And  if  by  some  extraordinary  effort 
the  mind  should  surmount  this  dusky  region,  and  snatch  a 
glimpse  of  pure  light,  she  is  soon  drawn  backwards,  and 
depressed  by  the  heaviness  of  the  animal  nature  to  which 
she  is  changed.  And  if  again  she  chanceth  amidst  the 
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agitation  of  wild  fancies  and  strong  affedlions  to  spring 
upwards,  a second  relapse  speedily  succeeds  into  this  region 
of  darkness  and  dreams.  Nevertheless,  as  the  mind  gathers 
strength  by  repeated  adfs,  we,  should  not  despond,. but  con- 
tinue to  exert  the  prime  and  flower  of  our  faculties,  still 
recovering  and  reaching  on,  and  struggling  into  the  upper 
region,  whereby  our  natural  weakness  and  blindness  may  be 
in  some  degrees  remedied  and  a taste  attained  of  truth  and 
intelleaual  life.  BISHOP  Berkeley 


67.  TWO  NEVER-FAILING  SOURCES  OF  CHEERFULNESS. 
A man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the 
dilates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  has  two  perpetual  sources 
of  cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and 
of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a dependence.  If  he  looks 
into  himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence  which 
is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  after  millions  of 
ages  will  be  still  new  and  still  in  its  beginning.  How 
many  self-congratulations  naturally  rise  in  the  mind,  when 
it  refledls  on  this  its  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it 
takes  a view  of  those  improveable  faculties  which  in  a few 
years  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out  have  made  so  con- 
siderable a progress,  and  which  will  be  still  receiving  an 
increase  of  perfection  and  consequently  an  increase  of  hap- 
piness ! The  consciousness  of  such  a being  spreads  a perpe- 
tual diffusion  of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a virtuous  man  and 
makes  him  look  upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy 
than  he  knows  how  to  conceive.  The  second  source  of  cheer- 
fulness to  a good  mind  is  the  consideration  of  that  Being 
on  whom  we  have  our  dependence,  and  in  whom,  though 
we  behold  Him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  His 
perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as  great 
glorious  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves  every  where  upheld 
by  a Being,  whose  power  qualifies  Him  to  make  us  happy  by  an 
infinity  of  means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  Him  to 
make  those  happy  who  desire  it  of  Him,  and  whose  un- 
changeableness will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 
Such  considerations,  which  every  one  should  perpetually 
cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret 
heaviness  of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subjeCt  to 
when  they  lie  under  no  real  affiiCcion,  all  that  anguish  which 
we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  aCtually  oppresses  us : they 
will  silence  those  idle  bursts  of  mirth  and  folly,  that  are 
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apter  to  betray  virtue  than  support  it : and  establish  in  us 
such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  makes  us  pleasing  to 
ourselves,  to  those  with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Him 
whom  we  were  made  to  please.  J.  addison 


68.  NORWEGIAN  LEGISLATION.  There  is,  and  always  has 
been  here,  much  more  of  the  real  business  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  transacted  by  themselves, 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  They  have  not 
merely  the  legislative  power  and  eleCtion  of  their  Storthing 
(senate),  which  is  but  a late  institution;  but,  in  all  times, 
the  whole  civil  business  of  the  community  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  in  their  own  hands.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Norwegian  law,  that  the  constituted 
legal  authorities  have  rather  a superintending  than  a ma- 
naging power.  The  division  of  landed  property  among 
heirs,  the  guardianship  of  estates  belonging  to  minors,  the 
settling  disputes  by  the  commission  of  mutual  agreement, 
the  provision  for  the  poor,  the  support  of  the  roads  and  bridges, 
the  regulations  for  the  fisheries,  the  charge  and  conveyance 
of  prisoners  (as  jails  are  only  in  the  chief  towns  of  each 
province),  the  attendance  on  the  courts  of  the  district  as 
valuators  arbiters  or  jurymen,  are  among  the  affairs  which 
devolve  on  the  people  under  the  superintendence  of  the  legal 
authorities.  The  exclusion  from  these  affairs  and  functions, 
which  of  course  the  legal  sentence  of  loss  of  honour  produces, 
is  a punishment  so  severely  felt,  that  there  are  instances  of 
culprits,  after  that  portion  of  their  punishment  consisting 
in  slavery  for  a certain  period  had  been  completed,  returning 
to  their  chains,  committing  on  purpose  some  petty  offence 
rather  than  live  as  outcasts  under  the  sentence  of  dishonour 
among  their  former  friends. 


69.  Sire,  I do  not  think  that  your  Majesty  can  ever  do 
me  so  much  good  as  you  have  done  me  ill  this  day.  Every 
one  of  your  faithful  servants  has  been  tortured  by  apprehen- 
sions of  fatal  consequences  from  your  wound;  and,  as  for 
myself,  I have  been  like  one  inspedling  a map  wherein  all, 
except  the  Countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  laid 
down  as  a frightful  desert  and  a terra  incognita.  No  man, 
indeed,  can  look  beyond  your  life,  without  finding  himself 
enveloped  in  thick  darkness  and  inconceivable  misery.  If 
your  Majesty  fails  to  understand  this  for  your  own  sake,  you 
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should  learn  it  for  that  of  your  own  servants.  We  praise  God 
that  he  has  given  us,  in  such  times  as  the  present,  a warlike 
Monarch ; for  the  State  could  not  maintain  itself  under  a 
Prince  skilled  only  in  the  Cabinet  and  devoted  to  sedentary 
pursuits.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  if  you 
exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  a King,  you  would  limit 
yourself  within  those  of  a great  Captain;  and  that  after 
having  played  the  part  of  Alexander  for  thirty  years,  you 
would  think  it  time  to  represent  that  of  Augustus.  For  us. 
Sire,  to  die  for  your  Majesty  is  our  true  glory;  but  I must 
be  bold  enough  to  add,  that  it  is  not  less  the  duty  of  your 
Majesty  to  live  on  our  account. 


70.  SPIRITUAL  TRUTHS  CANNOT  BE  ADEQUATELY  EX- 
PRESSED IN  LANGUAGE.  Words  and  syllables,  which  are 
but  dead  things,  cannot  possibly  convey  the  living  notions 
of  heavenly  truths  to  us.  A painter,  that  would  draw  a rose, 
though  he  may  flourish  some  likeness  of  it  in  figure  and 
colour,  can  yet  never  paint  the  scent  and  fragrancy ; or,  if 
he  would  draw  a flame,  he  cannot  put  a constant  heat  into 
his  colours ; he  cannot  make  his  pencil  drop  a sound,  as 
the  echo  in  the  epigram  mocks  at  him.  All  the  skill  of 
cunning  artizans  and  mechanics  cannot  put  a principle  of 
life  into  a statue  of  their  own  making.  Neither  are  we  able 
to  enclose  in  words  and  letters  the  life,  soul  and  essence 
of  any  spiritual  truths,  and,  as  it  were,  to  incorporate  it  in 
themx. 


7L  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRUE  ELOQUENCE.  I think  I 
may  with  truth  say,  that  to  form  an  eloquent  speaker,  a 
knowledge  of  philosophy  is  indispensable,  for  without  phi- 
losophical instrudlion  it  is  impossible  in  the  examination  of 
any  subjedl  to  mark  the  distindlion  of  genus  and  species ; 
to  explain  its  nature  by  definition;  to  analyse  it  into  all 
its  component-  parts ; to  separate  truth  from  falsehood ; to 
discern  consequences ; to  see  contrarieties ; to  discriminate 
ambiguities.  Hence  it  is,  says  Cicero,  that  the  instrucftion, 
by  which  we  gain  intelledlual  acquirements,  being  differ- 
ent from  that  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  art  of  express- 
ing our  thoughts,  and  the  objedl  of  some  being  the  attain- 
ment of  a knowledge  of  things  but  of  others  that  of  a 
command  of  words,  no  one  can  ever  acquire  genuine  and 
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perfe6l  eloquence.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  Mark 
Antony,  to  whom  our  forefathers  assigned  even  the  first 
place  among  the  orators  of  his  day,  remarks  in  the  only 
book,  which  he  left  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  seen  many 
who  had  the  merit  of  clear  and  precise  expression,  but 
none  who  possessed  the  talents  peculiar  to  true  eloquence. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  seated  in  his  mind  an  idea 
of  eloquence,  which  his  imagination  conceived  but  which 
he  did  not  find  realised  by  the  fadl.  Other  arts  need  no 
foreign  aid,  each  suffices  for  itself,  but  eloquence,  that  is 
the  art  of  speaking  with  science  skill  and  elegance,  ac- 
knowledges no  well  defined  distridl,  within  the  boundaries 
of  which  it  is  circumscribed.  He  who  professes  this  art 
must  have  the  talent  of  speaking  well  on  every  question 
which  can  form  a subject  of  discussion  amongst  men,  or  he 
must  abandon  all  claim  to  the  title  of  eloquence. 


72.  DESCRIPTION,  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  ITS  MERIT.  There 
is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recommends  a descrip- 
tion more  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  is,  if  it  represents 
to  us  such  objedls  as  are  apt  to  raise  a secret  ferment  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  and  to  work  with  violence  upon  his 
passions.  For,  in  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and 
enlightened,  so  that  the  pleasure  becomes  more  universal, 
and  is  several  ways  qualified  to  entertain  us.  Thus,  in 
painting,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  on  the  pidlure  of  any  face 
where  the  resemblance  is  hit;  but  the  pleasure  increases  if 
it  be  the  pidlure  of  a face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is  still 
greater  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of  melancholy 
or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions  which  the  more  serious 
parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  up  in  us  are  terror  and 
pity.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  such  passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at 
all  other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper 
descriptions.  It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  take  delight 
in  such  passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admira- 
tion, love,  or  the  like  emotions  in  us,  because  they  never  rise 
in  the  mind  without  an  inward  pleasure  which  attends 
them:  but  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  we  should  take  de- 
light in  being  terrified  or  dejedled  by  a description,  when 
we  find  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we 
receive  from  another  occasion 
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73.  YOUTH,  THE  TIME  FOR  IMBIBING  VIRTUOUS  PRINCI- 
PLES. Youth,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  vice, 
so  it  is  most  capable  of  being  imbued  with  virtue;  then 
nature  is  soft  and  pliable,  so  as  easily  to  be  moulded  into 
any  shape,  ready  to  admit  any  stamp  impressed  thereon ; 
then  the  mind  is  a pure  table,  in  which  good  principles  may 
be  fairly  engraven,  without  rasing  out  any  former  ill  preju- 
dices ; then  the  heart  being  a soil  free  of  weeds,  the  seeds 
of  goodness  being  cast  therein  will  undisturbedly  grow  and 
thrive.  If  we  do  then  imbibe  false  conceptions  or  have 
bad  impressions  made  on  our  minds,  it  will  be  hard  after- 
wards to  expel  or  to  correct  them.  Passion  is  then  very 
fluid  and  moveable,  but,  not  being  impetuously  determined 
any  way,  may  easily  be  derived  into  the  right  channel.  Then 
the  quickness  of  our  wit,  the  briskness  of  our  fancy,  the 
freshness  of  our  memory,  the  vigour  of  our  afifedlions,  the 
lusty  and  a6five  mettle  of  our  spirits,  being  applied  to  virtu- 
ous studies  and  endeavours,  will  produce  most  noble  fruits ; 
the  beauty  of  which  will  adorn  us,  the  sweetness  will  please 
us,  so  as  to  leave  on  our  minds  a perpetual  relish  and  satis- 
faction in  goodness. 


74.  OF  TRANSLATION.  Translation  is  a Province  every 
body  thinketh  himself  qualified  to  undertake,  but  very  few' 
are  found  equal  to  it:  The  mechanic  Rules,  the  common 
Laws,  which  are  to  be  observed,  are  very  seldom  obeyed; 
and  sometimes  a Translation  may  prove  a very  bad  one, 
where  these  are  most  striCtly  regarded.  Too  scrupulous 
an  observation  of  Rules  spoileth  all  sorts  of  writings:  it 
maketh  them  stiff  and  formal ; it  betrayeth  a weak  and 
pedantic  Genius,  and  such  nice  Writers  are  fitter  to  make 
Transcribers  than  Translators. 

The  first  qualification  of  a good  Translator  is  an  exadl 
Understanding,  an  Absolute  Mastery  of  the  Language  he 
translateth  from^  and  the  Language  he  translateth  to:  we 
are  not  only  required  to  understand  our  own,  and  a foreign 
Tongue  as  Critics  and  Grammarians,  we  must  not  only  be 
perfect  Masters  of  each  separately,  but  we  must  more  espe- 
cially study  the  Relation  and  Comparison  between  them. 
In  this  do  lie  the  great  Art  and  Difficulty  of  Translating ; 
and  not  being  able  to  reach  the  full  Compass,  the  Differ- 
ences, the  Proprieties  and  Beauties  of  one  Language,  is  the 
F oundation  of  all  faulty  Rendering  into  Another. 

H.  FELTON 
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75.  REMONSTRANCE  WITH  LEVELLERS.  Ye  pretend  to  a 
commonwealth.  How  amend  ye  it  by  killing  of  gentlemen, 
by  spoiling  of  gentlemen,  by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  ? A 
marvellous  tanned  commonwealth.  Why  should  ye  hate 
them  for  their  riches,  or  for  their  rule.^  Rule,  they  never 
took  so  much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted 
the  king,  never  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this 
day,  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  only  to  the  king  whose 
subjedls  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords  whose  tenants  ye 
be.  Is  this  your  true  duty — in  some  of  homage,  in  most 
of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave  your  duties,  go  back 
from  your  promises,  fall  from  your  faith,  and  contrary  to 
law  and  truth,  to  make  unlawful  assemblies,  ungodly  com- 
panies, wicked  and  detestable  camps,  to  disobey  your  bet- 
ters, and  to  obey  your  tanners,  to  change  your  obedience 
from  a king  to  a Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and 
break  your  faith  to  your  true  king  and  lords  ? 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the  like, 
then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth  but  envy  to  the 
commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair  another  man’s  estate, 
without  the  amendment  of  your  own;  and  to  have  no 
gentlemen,  because  ye  be  none  yourselves,  is  to  bring  down 
an  estate  and  to  mend  none.  Would  ye  have  all  alike 
rich?  That  is  the  overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay 
of  work  in  this  realm.  For  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when 
he  hath  gotten  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without  right, 
take  what  him  list  from  him  under  pretence  of  equality 
with  him?  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idleness  which 
destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and  not  the  amendment  of 
labour  which  maintaineth  the  conmonwealth. 

SIR  J.  CHEEKE 


76.  CICERO,  WHY  HORACE  AND  VIRGIL  MAKE  NO  MEN- 
TION OF  HIM.  The  odium  of  Cicero’s  death  fell  chiefly  on 
Antony;  yet  it  left  a stain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  also 
on  Augustus;  which  explains  the  reason  of  that  silence 
which  is  observed  about  him  by  the  writers  of  that  age ; 
and  why  his  name  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  either  by 
Horace  or  Virgil.  For  though  his  character  would  have 
furnished  a glorious  subjefl  for  many  noble  lines,  yet  it 
was  no  subjedl  for  court  poets;  since  the  very  mention  of 
him  must  have  been  a satire  on  the  prince,  especially 
while  Antony  lived,  among  the  sycophants  of  whose  court 
it  was  fashionable  to  insult  his  memory  by  all  the  methods 
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of  calumny  that  wit  and  malice  could  invent:  nay  Virgil, 
on  an  occasion  that  could  hardly  fail  of  bringing  him  to 
his  mind,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  his  merit,  chose  to  do 
an  injustice  rather  to  Rome  itself,  by  yielding  the  supe- 
riority of  eloquence  to  the  Greeks,  which  they  themselves 
had  been  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero. 

C.  MIDDLETON 


77.  PANEGYRIC  OF  FOX,  MOVER  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
BILL.  And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  bill,  let 
me  say  a word  to  the  author.  I should  leave  him  to  his 
own  noble  sentiments,  if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  lan- 
guage with  which  he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example 
of  parliamentary  liberty,  did  not  make  a few  words  neces- 
sary ; not  so  much  in  justice  to  him,  as  to  my  own  feel- 
ings. I must  say,  then,  that  it  will  be  a distinction  honour- 
able to  the  age,  that  the  rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of 
the  human  race  that  ever  were  so  grievously  oppressed, 
from  the  greatest  tyranny  that  was  ever  exercised,  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  abilities  and  dispositions  equal  to  the 
task;  that  it  has  fallen  to  one  who  has  the  enlargement 
to  comprehend,  the  spirit  to  undertake,  and  the  eloquence 
to  support,  so  great  a measure  of  hazardous  benevolence. 
His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
men  and  things ; he  well  knows  what  snares  are  spread 
about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity,  from  court  in- 
trigues, and  possibly  from  popular  delusion.  But  he  has 
put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  security,  his  interest,  his  power, 
even  his  darling  popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a people 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that  all  heroes 
have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced  and  abused  for  his 
supposed  motives.  He  will  remember,  that  obloquy  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory : he 
will  remember,  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Roman  customs,  but 
it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  that  calumny 
and  abuse  are  essential  parts  of  triumph.  These  thoughts 
will  support  a mind,  which  only  exists  for  honour,  under  the 
burden  of  temporary  reproach.  He  is  doing  indeed  a great 
good ; such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely 
coincides  with  the  desires,  of  any  man.  Let  him  use  his  time. 
Let  him  give  the  whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevo- 
lence. He  is  now  on  a great  eminence,  where  the  eyes  of 
mankind  are  turned  to  him.  He  may  live  long,  he  may  do 
FOL.  CENT.  4 
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much.  But  here  is  the  summit.  He  never  can  exceed  what 
he  does  this  day.  E.  BURKE 

78.  REGULATION  OF  DESIRES.  But  since  perfedlion  is 
in  fadl  not  attainable  by  man,  we  must  proceed  in  a less 
elevated  strain,  and  consider  what  is  pradlicable,  and  give 
such  rules  as  may  be  of  use  in  the  regulation  of  conduct. 
Man’s  sensations  and  desires  form  a very  considerable  part 
of  his  constitution.  By  these  he  is  influenced  in  all  he  does, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  these  his  happiness  in  a great  degree 
depends.  We  certainly  ought  to  commend  the  most  virtuous 
sort  of  life,  not  merely  because  it  is  most  conducive  to  good 
chara6fer,  but  because,  if  steadily  and  uniformly  pursued 
from  youth  upwards,  it  far  exceeds  any  other  in  those  par- 
ticulars which  are  the  objedls  of  universal  desire,  in  the 
attainment  of  pleasure  and  the  exemption  from  pain.  This 
indeed  is  evidently  the  case  where  a man’s  desires  are  well 
regulated.  But  by  what  means  this  just  regulation  of 
desire  is  effedled,  whether  by  the  power  of  some  inherent 
and  connate  faculties,  or  by  the  light  of  experience,  may 
require  some  consideration. 


79.  THE  LACTEAL  SYSTEM.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive a more  evidently  prospective  contrivance,  than  that 
which,  in  all  viviparous  animals,  is  found  in  the  7nilk  of  the 
female  parent.  At  the  moment  the  young  animal  enters 
the  world,  there  is  its  maintenance  ready  for  it.  The  par- 
ticulars to  be  remarked  in  this  oeconomy  are  neither  few 
nor  slight.  We  have,  first,  the  nutritious  quality  of  the 
fluid,  unlike,  in  this  respeCt,  every  other  excretion  of  the 
body;  and  in  which  nature  hitherto  remains  unimitated, 
neither  cookery  nor  chymistry  having  been  able  to  make 
milk  out  of  grass : we  have,  secondly,  the  organ  for  its 
reception  and  retention : we  have,  thirdly,  the  excretory 
du6l,  annexed  to  that  organ : and  we  have,  lastly,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  milk  to  the  breast,  at  the  particular  junCture 
when  it  is  about  to  be  wanted.  We  have  all  these  properties 
in  the  subjeCt  before  us : and  they  are  all  indications  of 
design.  The  last  circumstance  is  the  strongest  of  any.  If 
I had  been  to  guess  beforehand,  I should  have  conjedfured, 
that  at  the  time  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  nourishment  in  one  part  of  the  system  there  would  be 
the  least  likelihood  of  a redundancy  to  supply  another  part. 
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The  advanced  pregnancy  of  the  female  has  no  intelligible 
tendency  to  fill  the  breasts  with  milk.  The  ladteal  system 
is  a constant  wonder:  and  it  adds  to  other  causes  of  our 
admiration,  that  the  number  of  the  teats  or  paps  in  each 
species  is  found  to  bear  a proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
young.  In  the  sow,  the  bitch,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the  rat, 
which  have  numerous  litters,  the  paps  are  numerous,  and 
are  disposed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  belly ; in  the  cow 
and  mare,  they  are  few.  The  most  simple  account  of  this, 
is  to  refer  it  to  a designing  Creator.  W.  PALEY 


80.  THE  TWO  ANTONINES.  Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been 
justly  denominated  a second  Numa.  The  same  love  of  reli- 
gion, justice  and  peace  was  the  distinguishing  charadleristic 
of  both  princes.  But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened  a 
much  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues.  Numa 
could  only  prevent  a few  neighbouring  villages  from  plun- 
dering each  others’  harvests.  Antoninus  diffused  order  and 
tranquillity  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is 
marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  mate- 
rials for  history;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the 
register  of  the  crimes,  follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind. 
In  private  life,  he  was  an  amiable,  as  well  as  a good  man. 
He  enjoyed  with  moderation  the  conveniences  of  his  fortune; 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a cheerful 
serenity  of  temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a 
severer  and  more  laborious  kind.  It  was  the  well-earned 
harvest  of  many  a learned  conference,  of  many  a patient 
ledlure,  and  many  a midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics, 
which  taught  him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  pas- 
sions to  his  reason;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice 
as  the  only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indifferent. 
His  Meditations^  composed  in  the  tumult  of  a camp,  are 
still  extant ; and  he  even  condescended  to  give  lessons  of 
philosophy,  in  a more  public  manner  than  was  perhaps  consis- 
tent with  the  modesty  of  a sage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor, 
j But  his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of 
I Zeno.  He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  War 
he  detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature ; 

I but  when  the  necessity  of  a just  defence  called  upon  him 
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to  take  up  arms,  lie  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight 
winter  campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
severity  of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his 
constitution.  E.  GIBBON 


8i.  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  What  can  be  more  extraordi- 
nary, than  that  a person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  possess- 
ing no  eminent  qualities  of  body  which  have  sometimes,  or 
of  mind  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness 
to  succeed  in  so  improbable  a design,  as  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly  founded  Monarchies 
upon  the  earth ; that  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness 
to  put  his  Prince  and  Master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death, 
to  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly  allied  family ; to  do 
all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a Parliament ; to 
trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased  and  spurn  them  out  of 
doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ; to  raise  up  a new  and 
unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ; to  stifle  that  in  the 
very  infancy,  and  to  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that 
ever  were  called  Sovereign  in  England ; to  oppress  all  his 
enemies  by  arms  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ; to 
serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a while,  and  to  command  them 
vidloriously  at  last ; to  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three 
nations,  and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of 
the  South  and  the  poverty  of  the  North;  to  be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  foreign  Princes,  and  adopted  a brother  to 
the  Gods  of  the  Earth;  to  call  together  Parliaments  with  a 
word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ; to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms 
as  much  at  his  disposal,  as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his 
father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of 
them ; and  lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of 
his  glory)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity ; to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ; to 
be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity ; 
and  to  leave  a name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished  but 
with  the  whole  world,  which  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short 
line  of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs.  A.  COWLEY 
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82.  CASAUBON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  DE  THOU.  I lately 
wrote  to  tell  you  that  I had  reported  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
that  you  had  received,  as  you  stated  in  your  letter,  the 
volume  which  his  Majesty  had  sent  you.  In  a very  few 
months  I trust  you  will  be  in  possession  of  a second  volume 
extending  as  far  as  the  execution  of  Mary.  For  so  the  King 
desired  me  to  tell  you,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  author  of 
this  history,  assured  me  that  that  portion  was  now  almost 
completed.  When  you  have  received  all  the  information, 
which  can  be  looked  for  from  England,  it  will  be  then  your 
duty  so  to  handle  the  subje6l  as  not  to  sacrifice  truth  and 
yet  prove  that  you  have  felt  some  regard  for  this  great  King. 
More  than  once  has  he  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  thing  to  be  sent  you  from  hence,  if  he  had  not 
a clear  convi61ion  of  its  entire  truth.  Still  I do  not  forget 
the  remarks  you  lately  made  in  a friendly  letter,  and  I feel 
sure  that  you  will  have  more  trouble  than  enough  to  satisfy 
a son’s  natural  affeCtion.  But  a man  of  your  discretion  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  as  they  say,  l/c  t&v  aTTopcov 

TTOpOV. 


83.  THE  END  OF  GREAT  BUT  NOT  GOOD  MEN.  We  may 
take  notice,  that  even  few  of  those  men,  whose  adlions  have 
been  illustrious  for  greatness,  void  of  goodness;  who  have 
climbed  to  heights  of  power  and  state  by  the  ruins  and 
slaughters  of  mankind ; that,  I say,  few  of  such  persons  have 
departed  off  the  stage  in  peace  or  honour : that  Alexander  was 
snapt  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  glory ; that  Caesar  was  no 
sooner  arrived  to  the  top  of  his  fortune,  than  to  the  bottom 
of  his  life ; neither  having  time  allowed  them  to  enjoy,  scarce 
to  taste,  those  fruits  which  they  so  eagerly  sought  and  toiled 
for;  both  perhaps  (one  without  any  peradventure)  being 
speeded  away  by  violent  and  treacherous  hands.  Not  to 
mention  Pompey  or  Hannibal,  or  other  men  of  exorbitant 
ambition,  whose  fortunes  were  so  strongly  changed,  and 
whose  ends  were  so  dismal. 


84.  TRAVELLING  MERCHANTS  IN  GAUL.  We  learn  from 
Caesar  and  other  Roman  Writers,  that  the  travelling  mer- 
chants who  frequented  Gaul  and  other  barbarous  countries, 
either  newly  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms,  or  bordering  on 
the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever  the  first  to  make  the  in- 
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habitants  of  those  countries  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  Roman  fashions,  and  to  enjoy  Roman 
conveniences. 

It. is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  this  most 
useful  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  contribute,  by  their 
personal  manners,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their  wares,  to 
the  refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  they  travel.  Their 
dealings  form  them  to  great  quickness  of  wit  and  acuteness 
of  judgment.  Having  constant  occasion  to  recommend  them- 
selves and  their  goods,  they  acquire  habits  of  the  most 
obliging  attention,  and  the  most  insinuating  address.  As 
in  their  peregrinations  they  have  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating the  manners  of  various  men  and  various  cities,  they 
become  eminently  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  As 
they  wander,  each  alone,  through  thinly-inhabited  distridhs, 
they  form  habits  of  reflection  and  of  sublime  contemplation. 
With  all  these  qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they  should 
often  be,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  best  mirrors 
of  fashion,  and  censors  of  manners ; and  should  contribute 
much  to  polish  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our 
peasantry.  R.  HERON 


85.  THE  FRENCH  UNDER  LOUIS  VII.  DEFEATED  BY  THE 
TURKS.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Turks,  who  had  kept  by  the 
side  of  them,  at  a small  distance,  being'  covered  from  their 
sight  by  some  rising  ground,  were  informed  by  their  scouts, 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  Christian  army  were  separated  so 
far,  as  not  to  be  able  to  assist  each  other:  upon  which,  with 
great  expedition,  they  went  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  French  van-guard  had  been 
ordered  to  encamp.  Then,  having  formed  a line  of  battle, 
they  suffered  the  rear- guard  to  advance  unmolested,  till  their 
foremost  squadrons  had  almost  reached  the  summit  of  the 
ascent,  and  the  rest  were  far  engaged  in  the  deep  hollow 
ways  which  embarrassed  the  middle  of  the  hill.  Having 
thus  drawn  them  on  to  inevitable  destruction,  they  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  them,  first  with  showers  of  arrows  and 
then  sword  in  hand;  which  threw  them  immediately  into 
the  greatest  confusion.  For,  as  they  expeCted  no  enemy,  but 
imagined  that  the  troops  they  saw  over  their  heads  had  been 
their  own  van-guard,  they  marched  in  a very  careless,  dis- 
orderly manner;  and  many  of  them,  to  ease  themselves  of 
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the  weight  of  their  arms,  had  thrown  them  into  the  waggons 
that  carried  the  baggage.  All  things  concurred  to  aid  the 
Turks,  and  render  the  valour  of  the  French  ineffedlual ; the 
narrow  defiles,  in  which  they  could  not  form  any  order  of 
battle ; the  roughness  and  steepness  of  the  ascent,  which 
made  their  heavy-armed  cavalry  useless ; the  impediment  of 
their  baggage  which,  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  them, 
hindered  those  behind  from  assisting  the  foremost ; and  the 
inferiority  of  their  number  to  that  of  the  enemy:  so  that 
scarce  seven  thousand  out  of  above  thirty  thousand  were 
able  to  escape,  the  rest  being  all  either  killed  or  taken. 

G.  LYTTELTON 


86.  THE  POSSESSION  OF  CHILDREN.  The  joys  of  parents 
are  secret,  and  so  are  their  griefs  and  fears ; they  cannot 
utter  the  one,  nor  they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children 
sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter : 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remem- 
brance of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is  common 
to  beasts : but  memory,  merit  and  noble  works,  are  proper 
to  men — and  surely  a man  shall  see  the  noblest  works  and 
foundations  have  proceeded  from  childless  men,  which  have 
sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds,  where  those  of 
their  bodies  have  failed ; so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in 
them  that  have  no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers 
of  their  houses  are  most  indulgent  towards  their  children, 
beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind, 
but  of  their  work ; and  so  both  children  and  creatures. 

BACON 


87.  ARISTOMENES,  STORY  OF  HIS  ESCAPE.  Aristomenes 
at  first  thought  it  no  advantage  to  find  himself  alive  in 
that  horrid  charnel,  surrounded  by  his  companions  dead 
and  dying,  among  the  skeletons  and  putrid  carcasses  of 
former  criminals.  He  retreated  to  the  farthest  corner  he 
could  find,  and  covering  his  head  with  his  cloak,  lay  down 
to  wait  for  death,  which  seemed  unavoidable.  It  was, 
according  to  Pausanias,  the  third  day  of  this  dreadful  im- 
prisonment, when  he  was  startled  by  a little  rustling  noise. 
Rising  and  uncovering  his  eyes,  he  saw  by  the  glimmering 
of  light,  which  assisted  him  the  more  from  his  having  been 
so  long  in  perfedl  darkness,  a fox  gnawing  the  dead  bodies^ 
It  presently  struck  him  that  this  animal  must  have  found 
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some  other  way  into  the  cavern  than  that  by  which  himself 
had  descended,  and  would  readily  find  the  same  way  out 
again.  Watching,  therefore,  his  opportunity,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  seize  the  fox  with  one  hand,  while  with 
his  cloak  in  the  other  he  prevented  it  from  biting  him ; and 
he  managed  to  let  it  have  its  way,  without  escaping,  so  as 
to  conduct  him  to  a narrow  bury.  Through  this  he  followed, 
till  it  became  too  small  for  his  body  to  pass ; and  here  for- 
tunately a glimpse  of  daylight  caught  his  eye.  Setting 
therefore  his  conductor  at  liberty,  he  worked  with  his  hands 
till  he  made  a passage  large  enough  for  himself  to  creep  into 
day,  and  he  escaped  to  Eira.  W.  MITFORD 


88.  POVERTY,  ITS  DISADVANTAGES.  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience  ; you  will 
find  it  a calamity.  Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of 
doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil, 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to 
be  avoided.  Consider  a man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow  ; 
whatever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputation 
by  intelledlual  excellence,  what  can  he  do  ? or  what  evil  can 
he  prevent  1 That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident ; he 
has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps,  his  advice  or  admoni- 
tion may  be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence; 
many  more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise ; 
and  few  will  reverence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little 
advantage  to  its  owner.  I say  nothing  of  the  personal 
wretchedness  of  a debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed  into 
a proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who  has  money  to 
spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others ; and  of 
such  power  a good  man  must  always  be  desirous. 


89.  If  your  grief  did  not  affiiCt  me  more  than  my  own 
death,  I should  deem  myself  perfectly  happy.  For  the  end 
of  life  being  certain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confers  a mark 
of  distinguishing  favour  upon  that  person,  for  whom  He 
appoints  a death  such  as  mine,  which,  though  lamented  by 
many,  is  nevertheless  acceptable  unto  Him.  It  would  require 
more  time  than  I now  have  to  write  any  thing  that  could 
afford  you  consolation.  That  my  enemies  will  not  grant  me, 
nor  do  I wish  to  delay  the  reception  of  that  crown  which  I 
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hope  to  enjoy.  You  may  bewail  your  own  loss,  but  not  my 
death,  which,  being  so  honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented 
by  any.  My  soul,  for  nothing  else  is  left  to  me,  I bequeath 
to  you.  You  will  receive  it  as  the  thing  in  this  world  which 
you  value  most.  I do  not  write  to  my  father,  Pero  Lopez, 
because  I dare  not ; for  though  I have  shewn  myself  to  be 
his  son  in  daring  to  lose  my  life,  I have  not  been  the  heir 
of  his  good  fortune.  I will  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing 
more,  that  I may  not  tire  the  executioner,  who  waits  for  me  ; 
and  that  I may  not  excite  a suspicion,  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
long my  life,  I lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Sosia, 
an  eye-witness,  and  to  whom  I have  communicated  my  most 
secret  thoughts,  will  inform  you  of  what  I cannot  now  write; 
and  thus  I rest,  expedfing  the  instrument  of  your  grief,  and 
of  my  deliverance. 


90.  REASON  AND  THE  AFFECTIONS.  If  the  affedlions  in 
themselves  were  pliant  and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  great  use  of  persuasions  and  insinuations 
to  the  will,  more  than  of  naked  proposition  and  proofs  ; but 
in  regard  of  the  continual  mutinies  and  seditions  of  the 
affedlions, 

Video  7neliora  proboque^ 
deteriora  sequor; 

reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  if  eloquence  of 
persuasions  did  not  practise  and  win  the  imagination  from 
the  affedlions^  part,  and  contradl  a confederacy  between  the 
reason  and  imagination  against  the  affedlions ; for  the  affec- 
tions themselves  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  reason 
doth.  The  difference  is,  that  the  affedfion  beholdeth  merely 
the  present,  reason  beholdeth  the  future  and  sum  of  time. 
And  therefore  the  present  filling  the  imagination  more, 
reason  is  commonly  vanquished ; but  after  that  force  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion  hath  made  things  future  and 
remote  appear  as  present,  then  upon  the  revolt  of  the  ima- 
gination reason  prevaileth.  BACON 


91.  DANGER  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  LEGISLATION  IN  AN 
ESTABLISHED  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT.  All  established 
system  is  not  to  be  tried  by  those  tests,  which  may  with 
perfedl  corredlness  be  applied  to  a new  theory.  A civilised 
nation,  long  in  possession  of  a code  of  laws,  under  which  with 
all  its  inconveniences  they  have  found  means  to  flourish,  is 
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not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Infant  Colony,  in  which  experiments 
in  legislation  may  without  much  charge  of  presumption  be 
hazarded.  A philosopher  is  not  entitled  to  investigate  such  a 
system  by  those  ideas,  which  he  has  fixed  in  his  own  mind  as 
the  standard  of  excellence.  The  only  unerring  test  of  every 
old  establishment  is  the  effedt  it  has  adlually  produced.  For 
that  must  be  held  to  be  good,  whence  good  is  derived.  The 
people  have  by  degrees  moulded  their  habits  to  the  law  which 
they  are  compelled  to  obey.  For  some  of  its  imperfedlions 
remedies  have  been  found ; to  others  they  have  reconciled 
themselves  ; till  at  last  they  have  from  various  causes  attained 
the  objedf,  which  the  most  semguine  visionary  could  promise 
to  himself  from  his  own  perfect  unembodied  system.  Not 
indeed  that  a superstitious  regard  for  antiquity  ought  at  any 
time  to  stay  the  hand  of  a temperate  reform : but  the  task  is 
delicate  and  full  of  danger,  perilous  in  its  execution  and 
extremely  doubtful  in  its  issue.  A newly  discovered  remedy 
may  introduce  more  mischief  into  the  system,  than  the 
evil  occasioned  by  the  original  disorder; — neutralized  as 
that  disorder  shall  have  become  by  long  incorporation  with 
the  several  juices  and  humours  of  the  body  itself. 


92.  GROUNDS  OF  CRITICISM  IN  TRAGEDY.  To  instrudl 
delightfully  is  the  general  end  of  all  poetry.  Philosophy 
instru(51s,  but  it  performs  its  work  by  precept ; which  is  not 
delightful  or  not  so  delightful  as  example.  To  purge  the 
passions  by  example  is  therefore  the  particular  instrudlion 
which  belongs  to  tragedy.  Rapin,  a judicious  critic,  has 
observed  from  Aristotle,  that  pride  and  want  of  commisera- 
tion are  the  most  predominant  vices  of  mankind;  therefore 
to  cure  us  of  these  two,  the  inventors  of  tragedy  have  chosen 
to  work  upon  two  other  passions,  which  are  fear  and  pity. 
We  are  wrought  to  fear  by  their  setting  before  our  eyes 
some  terrible  example  of  misfortune,  which  happened  to 
persons  of  the  highest  quality ; for  such  an  adlion  demon- 
strates to  us  that  no  condition  is  privileged  from  the  turns 
of  fortune : this  must  of  necessity  cause  terror  in  us,  and 
consequently  abate  our  pride.  But  when  we  see  that  the 
most  virtuous,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  are  not  exempt  from 
such  misfortunes,  that  consideration  moves  pity  in  us,  and 
insensibly  works  us  to  be  helpful  to,  and  tender  over,  the 
distressed ; which  is  the  noblest  and  most  godlike  of  moral 
virtues.  j.  dryden 
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93.  THE  EXTENSIVE  FORCE  OF  NOVELTY.  In  every  species 
of  creatures,  those  who  have  been  least  time  in  the  world 
appear  best  pleased  with  their  condition : for,  besides  that 
to  a new  comer  the  world  hath  a freshness  on  it  that  strikes 
the  sense  after  a most  agreeable  manner,  being  itself  unat- 
tended with  any  great  variety  of  enjoyments,  excites  a sen- 
sation of  pleasure ; but,  as  age  advances,  every  thing  seems 
to  wither,  the  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  turns  flat  and  insipid.  We  may  see 
this  exemplified  in  mankind ; the  child,  let  him  be  free  from 
pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of  toys,  is  diverted  with 
the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing  disturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy 
but  a litttle  punishment  or  confinement.  The  youth  must 
have  more  violent  pleasures  to  employ  his  time ; the  man 
loves  the  hurry  of  an  adlive  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  wealth  or  ambition ; and  lastly,  old  age,  having  lost  its 
capacity  for  these  avocations,  becomes  its  own  insupportable 
burden.  And  as  novelty  is  of  a very  powerful,  so  is  it  of  a 
most  extensive  influence.  Moralists  have  long  since  observed 
it  to  be  the  source  of  admiration,  which  lessens  in  propor- 
tion to  our  familiarity  with  obje6ls,  and  upon  a thorough 
acquaintance  is  utterly  extinguished.  But  I think  it  hath 
not  been  so  commonly  remarked,  that  all  the  other  passions 
depend  considerably  on  the  same  circumstances.  What  is  it 
but  novelty  that  awakens  desire,  enhances  delight,  kindles 
anger,  provokes  envy,  inspires  horror?  To  this  cause  we 
must  ascribe  it,  that  love  languisheth  with  fruition,  and 
friendship  itself  is  recommended  by  intervals  of  absence: 
hence  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  without  loathing,  and 
the  most  enchanting  beauty  without  rapture.  That  emotion 
of  the  spirits,  in  which  passion  consists,  is  usually  the  effedl 
of  surprise,  and  as  long  as  it  continues,  heightens  the  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  qualities  of  its  objedl;  but  as  this 
emotion  ceases  (and  it  ceases  with  the  novelty)  things  appear 
in  another  light,  and  affe6l  us  even  less  than  might  be 
expedled  from  their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved  us  too 
much  before.  H.  GROVE 


94.  COLONISATION  AS  SUBSERVIENT  TO  POPULATION. 
Suppose  a fertile  but  empty  island  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  a 
country  in  which  arts  and  manufactures  are  already  establish- 
ed ; suppose  a colony  sent  out  from  such  a country,  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  and  to  live  there  under  the  protection 
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and  authority  of  their  native  government : the  new  settlers 
will  naturally  convert  their  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vacant  soil,  and  with  the  produce  of  that  soil  will  draw 
a supply  of  manufa61ures  from  their  countrymen  at  home. 
Whilst  the  inhabitants  continue  few,  and  lands  cheap  and 
fresh,  the  colonists  will  find  it  easier  and  more  profitable  to 
raise  corn  or  rear  cattle,  and  with  corn  and  cattle  to  pur- 
chase woollen  cloth,  for  instance,  or  linen,  than  to  spin  or 
weave  these  articles  for  themselves.  The  mother-country, 
meanwhile,  derives  from  this  connexion  an  increase  both  of 
provision  and  employment.  It  promotes  at  once  the  two 
great  requisites  upon  which  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and 
by  consequence  the  state  of  population,  diQ^Q,ndi—frodu^io7t 
and  distributio7ij  and  this  in  a manner  the  most  diredt  and 
beneficial.  No  situation  can  be  imagined  more  favourable  to 
population,  than  that  of  a country  which  works  up  goods  for 
others,  whilst  these  others  are  cultivating  new  tradfs  of  land 
for  them.  W.  PALEY 


95.  CHARACTER  OF  M.  PORCIUS  CATO.  In  his  private 
life,  he  was  severe  morose  inexorable,  banishing  all  the 
softer  affedtions  as  natural  enemies  to  justice  and  as  suggest- 
irig  false  motives  of  adting  from  favour  clemency  and  com- 
passion. In  public  affairs  he  was  the  same ; had  but  one  rule 
of  policy — to  adhere  to  what  was  right,  without  regard  to 
times  or  circumstances  or  even  to  a force  that  could  control 
him  : for  instead  of  managing  the  power  of  the  great  so  as  to 
mitigate  the  ill  or  extradt  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging  it 
always  to  adts  of  violence  by  a perpetual  defiance ; so  that 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  he  often  did  great  harm 
to  the  republic.  This  was  his  general  behaviour;  yet  from 
some  particular  fadls  explained  above  it  appears  that  his 
strength  of  mind  was  not  always  impregnable  but  had  its 
weak  places  of  pride,  ambition  and  party  zeal,  which,  when 
encouraged  and  flattered  to  a certain  point,  would  betray 
him  sometimes  into  measures  contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of 
right  and  truth.  The  last  adt  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his 
nature  and  philosophy.  When  he  could  no  longer  be  what 
he  had  been,  and  when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced  the  good 
(which  by  the  principles  of  his  sedt  was  a just  cause  for 
dying),  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a spirit  and  resolution 
which  would  make  one  imagine  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
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found  an  occasion  of  dying  in  his  proper  charadler.  On  the 
whole,  his  life  was  rather  admirable  than  amiable,  fit  to  be 
praised  rather  than  imitated. 


96.  ALEXANDER  POPE  TO  HUGH  BETHEL.  I never  am 
unmindful  of  those  I think  so  well  of  as  yourself;  their 
number  is  not  so  great  as  to  confound  one’s  memory.  Nor 
ought  you  to  decline  writing  to  me,  upon  an  imagination  that 
I am  much  employed  by  other  people.  P"or  though  my 
house  is  like  the  house  of  a patriarch  of  old,  standing  by  the 
highway-side  and  receiving  all  travellers,  nevertheless  I sel- 
dom go  to  bed  without  the  refledlion  that  one’s  chief  business 
is  to  be  really  at  home  : And  I agree  with  you  in  your  opinion 
of  company,  amusements  and  all  the  silly  things  which  man- 
kind would  fain  make  pleasures  of,  when  in  truth  they  are 
labour  and  sorrow.  I condole  with  you  on  the  death  of  your 
relation,  the  Earl  of  C.  as  on  the  fate  of  a mortal  man: 
esteem  I never  had  for  him,  but  concern  and  humanity  I had : 
The  latter  was  due  to  the  infirmity  of  his  last  period,  though 
the  former  was  not  due  to  the  triumphant  and  vain  part  of 
his  course. 


97.  waller’s  forces  routed  by  prince  MAURICE 
AND  THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON.  Therefore  the  prince  took 
a gallant  resolution  to  give  the  enemy  a brisk  charge  with  his 
own  regiment  upon  their  advance,  whilst  the  earl  rallied  his 
and  prepared  to  second  him  as  there  should  be  occasion. 
This  was  as  soon  and  fortunately  executed  as  resolved ; the 
prince  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  charging  so  vigorously, 
that  he  utterly  broke  and  routed  that  part  of  the  front  that 
received  the  impression.  But  almost  half  the  enemy’s  horse 
that  being  extended  larger  than  his  front,  were  not  charged, 
wheeled  about  and  charged  the  prince  in  the  rear ; and  at  the 
same  time  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  with  his  rallied  regiment 
charged  their  rear;  and  all  this  so  thoroughly  performed, 
that  they  were  mingled  pailmall  one  amongst  the  other  and 
the  good  sword  was  to  decide  the  controversy. 

CLARENDON 


98.  IRRESOLUTION  AND  ITS  REMEDY.  Irresolution  on 
the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  themselves  to  our  choice,  and 
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inconstancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest  and  most 
universal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhappiness.  When 
ambition  pulls  one  way,  interest  another,  inclination  a third, 
and  perhaps  reason  contrary  to  all,  a man  is  likely  to  pass 
his  time  but  ill  who  has  so  many  different  parties  to  please. 
When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a variety  of  allurements, 
one  had  better  settle  on  a way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best 
we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining 
our  choice,  and  go  out  of  the  world  as  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  do,  before  we  have  resolved  how  to  live  in  it. 
There  is  but  one  method  of  setting  ourselves  at  rest  in  this 
particular,  and  that  is  by  adhering  stedfastly  to  one  great  end 
as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  pursuits.  If  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  didfates  of  reason,  without 
any  regard  to  wealth  reputation  or  the  like  considerations 
any  more  than  as  they  fall  in  with  our  principal  design,  we 
may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure ; but  if  we 
a6l  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not  only  be  virtuous, 
but  wealthy  popular  and  every  thing  that  has  a value  set 
upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and  die  in  misery  and 
repentance.  One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
guard  one’s  self  against  this  particular  imperfedlion,  because 
it  is  that  which  our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to ; for  if 
we  examine  ourselves  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  the 
most  changeable  beings  in  the  universe.  There  is  scarce  a 
state  of  life  or  stage  in  it  which  does  not  produce  changes 
and  revolutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our  schemes  of  thought 
in  infancy  are  lost  in  those  of  youth ; these  too  take  a 
different  turn  in  manhood,  until  old  age  often  leads  us  back 
into  our  former  infancy.  J.  ADDISON 


99.  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HISTORIAN.  Passing  political 
events  are  matters  of  importance  to  every  people,  who  enjoy 
any  share  of  freedom  or  intelligence  ; to  Englishmen  they  are 
matters  of  deep  and  momentous  interest.  Sooner  or  later 
they  must  be  known ; more  or  less  they  will  be  known  im- 
mediately ; but  the  more  accurately  they  are  known,  the 
better.  The  narration  of  them  will  disclose  many  things  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  some  men,  to  the  shame  and 
discredit  of  others.  In  the  great  drama  of  human  life  the 
adtors  are  not  all  heroes.  Fools,  knaves  and  cowards  play 
their  part  upon  the  scene.  Pericles  and  Agricola  are  con- 
trasted with  Cleon  and  Domitian.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
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historian,  to  represent  men  as  he  finds  them ; to  tell  us  what 
they  say  and  what  they  do.  If  this  be  libellous,  things  must 
change  their  names  ; the  annals  of  Tacitus  must  be  called  the 
libels  of  Tacitus  ; Xenophon  and  Thucydides  the  traducers  of 
their  countrymen ; the  old  Bailey  calendar  an  infamous  com- 
pilation of  slander.  What  then  is  to  become  of  contemporary 
history.^  Who  is  to  furnish  the  materials,  from  which  the 
philosopher  of  a future  age  shall  draw  his  lessons  of  pradlical 
wisdom  t Are  the  virtues  alone  and  not  the  vices  of  man  to 
be  recorded.^  Is  the  chronicler  of  his  own  times  to  be  a mere 
composer  of  panegyric?  Shall  he  describe  a golden  age  of 
happiness,  which,  in  the  iron  days  that  follow,  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  mankind  will  force  them  to  disbelieve?  Shall  he 
leave  to  his  successor  the  laborious  task  of  unravelling  a 
tissue  of  misrepresentation  ? And  if  so,  at  what  period  shall 
truth  begin?  Shall  it  commence  with  the  epitaph?  Or  must 
the  dead  still  be  honoured,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  living ; 
and  the  monuments  of  literature  contend  with  the  sculptured 
marble  for  the  glory  of  perpetuating  falsehood?  It  cannot  be. 
No  man  may  hope  to  escape  from  the  sentence  of  his  fellows. 
High  or  low,  it  is  the  same.  The  villager  receives  a charac- 
ter from  his  neighbours,  the  statesman  from  his  country. 


100.  PHILOSOPHY,  ITS  WORK  IS  TO  REGULATE  ONLY, 
NOT  TO  ASSEMBLE  MASSES  OF  MEN.  It  is  the  greatest  boast 
of  Eloquence  and  Philosophy,  that  they  first  congregated 
men  dispersed,  united  them  into  societies,  and  built  up  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  cities.  I wish  they  could  unravel 
all  they  had  woven ; that  we  might  have  our  woods  and  our 
innocence  again  instead  of  our  castles  and  our  policies.  They 
have  assembled  many  thousands  of  scattered  people  into  one 
body ; it  is  true,  they  have  done  so,  they  have  brought  them 
together  into  cities  to  cozen,  and  into  armies  to  murder,  one 
another : they  found  them  hunters  and  fishers  of  wild  creatures, 
they  have  made  them  hunters  and  fishers  of  their  brethren ; 
they  boast  to  have  reduced  them  to  a state  of  peace,  when  the 
truth  is,  they  have  only  taught  them  an  art  of  war.  But  the 
men  who  praise  Philosophy  from  this  topic  are  much  de- 
ceived ; let  oratory  answer  for  itself,  the  tinkling  perhaps  of 
that  may  unite  a swarm : it  never  was  the  work  of  philosophy 
to  assemble  multitudes,  but  to  regulate  only,  and  govern  them 
when  they  were  assembled,  to  make  the  best  of  an  evil,  and 
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bring  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  unity  again.  Avarice 
and  Ambition  only  were  the  first  builders  of  towns,  and 
founders  of  empires.  What  was  the  beginning  of  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  all  the  world ; what  was  it  but  a concourse  of 
thieves,  and  a sandtuary  of  criminals  ? It  was  justly  named 
by  the  augury  of  no  less  than  twelve  vultures,  and  the 
Founder  cemented  his  walls  with  the  blood  of  his  brother. 

A.  COWLEY 


lOI.  LONDON  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  EDGEHILL.  It 
is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  at  London  and 
in  the  two  houses,  from  the  time  that  they  heard  that 
the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury  with  a formed  army, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fight  as  soon  as  he  could 
meet  with  their  army.  However,  they  endeavoured  confi- 
dently to  keep  up  the  ridiculous  opinion  amongst  the  common 
people,  that  the  king  did  not  command,  but  was  carried  about 
in  that  army  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  was  desirous  to  escape 
from  them ; which  they  hoped  the  earl  of  Essex  would  give 
him  opportunity  to  do.  The  first  news  they  heard  of  the 
army’s  being  engaged  was  by  those  who  fled  upon  the  first 
charge;  who  made  marvellous  haste  from  the  place  of  dan- 
ger, and  drought  not  themselves  safe  till  they  were  gotten  out 
of  any  possible  distance  of  being  pursued.  It  is  certain, 
though  it  was  past  two  of  the  clock  before  the  battle  began, 
many  of  the  soldiers,  and  some  commanders  of  no  mean 
name,  were  at  St  Albans,  which  was  near  thirty  miles  from 
the  field,  before  it  was  dark.  These  men,  as  all  runaways  do 
for  their  own  excuse,  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the  king’s 
army  to  be  so  terrible,  that  it  could  not  be  encountered. 

CLARENDON 


102.  OF  DISAPPOINTMENTS.  I never  wake  without  finding 
life  a more  insignificant  thing  than  it  was  the  day  before ; 
which  is  one  great  advantage  I get  by  living  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  nothing  I shall  be  sorry  to  lose.  But  my 
greatest  misery  is  recolle6ling  the  scene  of  twenty  years  past, 
and  then  all  on  a sudden  dropping  into  the  present.  I remem- 
ber, when  I was  a little  boy,  I felt  a great  fish  at  the  end  of 
my  line,  which  I drew  up  almost  on  the  ground  but  it  dropt 
in,  and  the  disappointment  vexes  me  to  this  very  day;  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  type  of  all  my  future  disappointments.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  say  this  to  you,  if  you  had  not  a spirit 
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fitter  to  bear  your  own  misfortunes  than  I have  to  think  of 
them.  Is  there  patience  left  to  refle6l,  by  what  qualities 
wealth  and  greatness  are  got  and  by  what  qualities  they  are 
lost.^  J.  SWIFT 


103.  THE  CLIMATE  OF  ANCIENT  GERMANY,  ITS  EFFECTS 
ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  easy  to  exaggerate,  the  influence 
of  the  climate  of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  the  natives.  Many  writers  have  supposed,  that  the  rigorous 
cold  of  the  North  was  favourable  to  long  life  and  generative 
vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful,  and  the  human 
species  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer  and  more  temperate 
climates.  We  may  assert,  with  greater  confidence,  that  the 
keen  air  of  Germany  formed  the  large  and  masculine  limbs  of 
the  natives,  who  were,  in  general,  of  a more  lofty  stature  than 
the  people  of  the  South,  gave  them  a kind  of  strength  better 
adapted  to  violent  exertions  than  to  patient  labour,  and  in- 
spired them  with  constitutional  bravery,  which  is  the  result 
of  nerves  and  spirits.  The  severity  of  a winter  campaign, 
that  chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  troops,  was  scarcely 
felt  by  these  hardy  children  of  the  North,  who  in  their  turn 
were  unable  to  resist  the  summer  heats,  and  dissolved  away 
in  languor  and  sickness  under  the  beams  of  an  Italian  sun. 

E.  GIBBON 


104.  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  FALKLAND.  As  he  waS  of  a 
most  incomparable  gentleness,  application,  and  even  sub- 
mission to  good  and  worthy  and  entire  men,  so  he  was  natur- 
ally (which  could  not  but  be  more  evident  in  his  place,  which 
objedled  him  to  another  conversation  and  intermixture  than 
his  own  election  had  done)  adversus  malos  iniuc^mdus;  and 
was  so  ill  a dissembler  of  his  dislike  and  disinclination  to  ill 
men,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  not  to  discern  it. 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would 
be  more  eredt  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to 
press  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it;  and 
sitting  amongst  his  friends,  often,  after  a deep  silence  and 
frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingemi- 
nate the  word  Peace^  Peace;  and  would  passionately  profess, 
that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his 
sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.  This 
FOL.  CENT.  5 
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made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  he  was  so  much 
enamoured  on  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king 
should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ; which  was  a most  un- 
reasonable calumny.  As  if  a man,  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might  refledt 
upon  conscience  or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to 
have  committed  a trespass  against  either. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


105.  CHARACTER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  COVENTRY,  LORD 
KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL.  He  was  a man  of  wonderful 
gravity  and  wisdom ; and  understood  not  only  the  whole 
science  and  mystery  of  the  law,  at  least  equally  with  any  man 
who  had  ever  sate  in  that  place ; but  had  a clear  conception 
of  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  both  of  church  and 
state,  which  by  the  - unskilfulness  of  some  well-meaning  men 
justled  each  the  other  too  much.  He  knew  the  temper  and 
disposition  and  genius  of  the  kingdom  most  exadlly;  saw 
their  spirits  grow  every  day  more  sturdy  and  inquisitive  and 
patient ; and  therefore  naturally  abhorred  all  innovations 
which  he  foresaw  would  produce  ruinous  effedhs.  Yet  many, 
who  stood  at  a distance,  thought  that  he -was  not  acfive  and 
stout  enough  in  opposing  those  innovations.  For  though,  by 
his  place,  he  presided  in  all  public  councils,  and  was  most 
sharp-sighted  in  the  consequence  of  things ; yet  he  was 
seldom  known  to  speak  in  matters  of  state,  which,  he  well 
knew,  were  for  the  most  part  concluded  before  they  were 
brought  to  that  public  agitation : never  in  foreign  affairs, 
which  the  vigour  of  his  judgment  could  well  comprehend ; 
nor  indeed  freely  in  any  thing,  but  what  immediately  and 
plainly  concerned  the  justice  of  the  kingdom ; and  in  that,  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  procured  reference  to  the  judges. 
Though  in  his  nature  he  had  not  only  a firm  gravity,  but  a 
severity,  and  even  some  morosity ; but  yet  it  was  so  happily 
tempered,  and  his  courtesy  and  affability  towards  all  men  so 
transcendent,  so  much  without  affedlation,  that  it  marvel- 
lously reconciled  him  to  all  men  of  all  degrees,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  excellent  courtier,  without  receding  from 
the  native  simplicity  of  his  own  manner. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


106.  HORACE  WALPOLE  TO  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY.  It  is 
very  hard,  that  because  you  do  not  get  my  letters,  you  will 
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not  let  me  receive  yours,  who  do  receive  them.  I have  not 
had  a line  from  you  these  five  weeks.  Of  your  honours  and 
glories  Fame  has  told  me ; and  for  ought  I know,  you  may  be 
a veldt-marshal  by  this  time,  and  despise  such  a poor  cottager 
as  me.  Take  notice,  I shall  disclaim  you  in  my  turn,  if  you 
are  sent  on  a command  against  Dantzick,  or  to  usurp  a new 
district  in  Poland.  I have  seen  no  armies,  kings  or  em- 
presses, and  cannot  send  you  such  august  gazettes ; nor  are 
they  what  I want  to  hear  of.  I like  to  hear  you  are  well  and 
diverted.  For  my  part,  I wish  you  was  returned  to  your 
plough.  Your  Sabine  farm  is  in  high  beauty.  I have  lain 
there  twice  within  this  week,  going  to  and  from  a visit  to 
G.  Selwyn  near  Gloucester:  a tour  as  much  to  my  taste  as 
yours  to  you.  For  fortified  towns  I have  seen  ruined  castles. 
What  can  I tell  you  more?  Nothing.  Every  body’s  head 
but  mine  is  full  of  eledlions.  I had  the  satisfadlion  at  Glou- 
cester, where  G.  Selwyn  is  canvassing,  of  refledling  on  my 
own  wisdom : Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  cequora  ventis 
etc.  I am  certainly  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world, 
without  ever  having  thought  of  being  so : always  employed, 
and  never  busy ; eager  about  trifles,  and  indifferent  to  every 
thing  serious.  Well,  if  it  is  not  philosophy,  at  least  it  is 
content.  I am  as  pleased  here  with  my  own  nutshell,  as  any 
monarch  you  have  seen  these  two  months  astride  his  eagle — 
not  but  I was  dissatisfied  when  I missed  you  at  Park-place, 
and  was  peevish  at  your  being  in  an  Aulic  chamber.  Adieu  ! 
They  tell  us  from  Vienna  that  the  peace  is  made  between 
Tisiphone  and  the  Turk : Is  it  true? 


T07.  DESIRE  OF  LEARNING.  Men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge  sometimes  upon  a natural 
curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain 
their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  orna- 
ment and  reputation ; and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
vidlory  of  wit  and  contradidlion ; and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession ; and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a true  account 
of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if 
there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a couch  whereupon  to  rest  a 
searching  and  restless  spirit ; or  a terrace  for  a wandering 
and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a fair  prospedl ; 
or  a tower  of  state  for  a proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ; cr 
a for^  or  commanding  ground  for  strife  and  contention : or 
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a shop  for  profit  or  sale ; and  not  a rich  storehouse  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate. 

LORD  BACON 


Io8.  SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT,  HIS  SPEECH  AGAINST  BELL 
IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  REGAL  PREROGATIVE,  A.  D.  1571.  He 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a 
vain  device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated  of ; since  it  tended 
to  the  derogation  of  the  prerogative  imperial,  which  who- 
ever should  attempt  so  much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  said, 
be  otherwise  accounted  than  an  open  enemy.  For  what 
difference  is  there  between  saying  that  the  queen  is  not  to 
use  the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  saying  that  she  is  not 
queen?  And  though  experience  has  shown  so  much  clemency 
in  her  majesty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make  subjects  forget 
their  duty ; it  is  not  good  to  sport  or  venture  too  much  with 
princes.  He  reminded  them  of  the  fable  of  the  hare,  who, 
upon  the  proclamation  that  all  horned  beasts  should  depart 
the  court,  immediately  fled,  lest  his  ears  should  be  construed 
to  be  horns;  and  by  this  apologue  he  seems  to  insinuate, 
that  even  those  who  heard  or  permitted  such  dangerous 
speeches,  would  not  themselves  be  entirely  free  from  danger. 
He  desired  them  to  beware,  lest,  if  they  meddled  farther 
with  these  matters,  the  queen  might  look  to  her  own  power ; 
and  finding  herself  able  to  suppress  their  challenged  liberty, 
and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might  imitate  the 
example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  it, 
delivered  the  crown  from  wardship.  D.  HUME 


109.  SUBJUGATION  OF  BRITAIN.  The  Roman  arms  were 
successful,  and  the  independence  of  Britain  was  no  more. 
But  the  sentiments,  which  must  have  animated  these  last 
defenders  of.  their  country,  still  breathe  in  the  immortal 
pages  of  the  historian ; and  the  virtues  of  the  Caledonians 
are  now  for  ever  united  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  mankind. 
Another  melancholy  scene  followed : the  Romans  retired 
from  the  island,  and  the  Britons,  deprived  of  their  protec- 
tion, were  insulted  and  overpowered  by  every  invader,  the 
Romans  had  long  inured  them  to  a sense  of  inferiority.  The 
country  had  been  partly  civilized  and  improved;  but  the 
mind  of  the  country  had  been  destroyed.  The  Britons  had 
lost  the  rude  virtues  of  Barbarians,  without  having  acquired 
those  feelings  of  national  respedt  and  dignity,  which  dp  more 
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than  supply  their  place,  in  the  chara61:er  of  each  civilized 
community,  a form  of  government,  in  which  the  conquered 
were  excluded  from  any  share,  could  exercise  no  influence 
over  their  condudl.  They  were  unable  to  make  head  against 
their  enemies,  and  they  exhibited  to  the  world  that  lesson, 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated ; that  a country  can  never 
be  defended  by  a population,  that  has  been,  on  whatever 
account,  degraded.  They,  who  are  to  resist  an  invading  foe 
and  to  resist  successfully,  must  first  be  moulded  by  equal 
laws  and  the  benefits  of  a free  government  into  a due  sense 
of  national  pride  and  individual  importance.  Men  can  never 
be  converted  into  heroes  upon  the  principles  of  suspicion  and 
injustice.  W.  SMYTH 


no.  SIMULTANEOUS  GROWTH  OF  THE  EVIL  AND  THE 
REMEDY.  It  often  happens  in  human  affairs,  that  the  evil  and 
the  remedy  grow  up  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  is  scarcely 
visible  perhaps  above  the  earth,  and  remains  unnoticed ; 
whilst  the  evil  shoots  rapidly  into  strength,  and  catches  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  by  the  immensity  of  its  shadow  and  the 
fulness  of  its  luxuriance.  The  eternal  law,  however,  which 
imposes  change  upon  all  things,  insensibly  produces  its  effecft : 
and  a subsequent  age  may  be  enabled  to  mark,  how  the  one 
declined  and  the  other  advanced;  how  the  life  and  the 
vigour  were  gradually  transferred ; and  how  returning  Spring 
seemed  no  longer  to  renew  the  honors  of  the  one,  while  it 
summoned  into  progress  and  maturity  the  promise  and  the 
perfection  of  the  other.  W.  SMYTH 


III.  THE  LETTERS  OF  PHALARis.  Well,  what  says  our 
severe  examiner  to  this  ? Why  truly  with  a pretended  j est,  but 
at  the  bottom  in  sober  earnest,  he  lets  Phalaris  shift  for  him- 
self, and  is  resolved  not  to  answer  this  argument.  I will  not 
say  how  ungenerous  a design  this  is,  to  leave  his  Sicilian  prince 
in  the  lurch ; but  I fear  it  is  too  late  now  to  shake  him  off 
with  honour : his  Phalaris  will  stick  close  to  him  longer  than 
he  will  wish  him.  However,  instead  of  an  answer  to  7ne,  he 
desires  me  to  answer  /lim  whether  it  was  prudent  in  me  to 
accuse  Phalaris  of  a theft,  by  a pair  of  quotations  pillaged  from 
his  poor  Notes  on  this  Epistle?  Poor  Notes!  he  maybe  free 
with  the7n^  because  he  claims  them  as  his  own;  and  yet,  as 
poor  as  he  calls  them,  if  common  fame  may  be  believed, 
somebody  run  in  debt  for  them.  r.  BENTLEY 
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1 1 2.  On  August  30th,  1572,  eight  days  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  I supped  at  the  Louvre  at  Made- 
moiselle de  Fisque’s ; the  heat  had  been  intense  all  the  day; 
we  went  and  sat  down  in  a small  harbour  by  the  river  side, 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  On  a sudden  we  heard  in  the  air  a 
horrible  sound  of  tumultuous  voices,  and  of  groans  mixed 
with  cries  of  rage  and  fury : we  remained  motionless,  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  looking  on  each  other  from  time  to 
time,  without  being  able  to  speak.  This  continued,  I 
believe,  almost  half  an  hour;  it  is  certain  the  king  heard 
it,  that  he  was  terrified  by  it,  and  that  he  could  not  sleep 
the  remainder  of  the  night;  that,  nevertheless,  he  did  not 
mention  it  the  next  morning,  but  he  v/as  observed  to  look 
gloomy,  pensive  and  wild;  and  Henry  IV.  afterward  as- 
serted, that  eight  days  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
he  saw  a vast  number  of  ravens  perch  and  croak  on  the 
pavilion  of  the  Louvre ; that  the  same  night  Charles  IX, 
after  he  had  been  two  hours  in  bed,  started  up,  roused  his 
grooms  of  the  chamber  and  sent  them  out  to  listen  to  a 
great  noise  of  groans  in  the  air  and  among  others  some 
furious  and  threatening  voices,  the  whole  resembling  what 
was  heard  on  the  night  of  the  massacre;  that  all  these 
various  cries  were  so  striking,  so  remarkable  and  so  articu- 
late, that  Charles  IX,  believing  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Montmorencies  and  of  their  partizans  had  surprised  and 
attacked  them,  sent  a detachment  of  his  guards  to  prevent 
this  new  massacre. 


1 13.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THUCYDIDES  AND  XENO- 
PHON IN  SPEAKING  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THEIR  AGE.  Be- 
tween two  writers  so  near  together  in  all  other  points  as 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  the  difference  appears  extraordi- 
nary which  we  find  in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the  religion 
of  their  age,  and  particularly  of  the  reputed  science  of  divi- 
nation, which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  religion. 
Thucydides,  a man  evidently  of  very  serious  and  generally 
Just  thought  on  religious  and  moral  subjedls,  has  shown 
no  faith  in  pretensions  to  prophecy  nor  attributed  any  con- 
sequence to  a sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  Xenophon  is  con- 
tinually holding  out  the  importance  of  various  ceremonies, 
especially  sacrifice,  and  avowing  implicit  credit  in  that 
science  which  pretended,  from  the  symptoms  of  vidlims, 
from  dreams  and  from  various  occurrences  in  nature,  to  learn 
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the  will  of  the  gods  and  to  foretell  future  events.  It  is 
hazardous  to  undertake  to  say  for  another  what  he  thought, 
which  he  has  not  said,  on  a subjedl  on  which  he  has  said 
much ; but  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon 
seem  to  afford  ground  for  supposing  that  a strong  feeling 
of  the  want  of  some  check  upon  the  passions  of  men, 
which  the  religion  and  morality  of  his  age  did  not  offer,  led 
him  to  value  a superstition  which  might  be  employed  for 
the  most  salutary  purposes,  and  to  carry  the  profession  of 
his  belief  beyond  the  reality.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
we  find  cause  to  suspedl  his  influence  amongst  the  pro- 
phets and  augurs  of  the  Cyrean  army ; and  indeed  if  ever 
I deceit  for  preventing  evil  might  be  allowed,  it  would 
I do  credit  to  the  scholar  of  Socrates  in  the  business  of  the 
Tibarenes;  for  apparently  nothing  but  the  advantage  made 
of  a salutary  superstition  could  have  preserved  the  property 
of  that  unoffending  people  from  plunder,  their  persons  from 
slavery,  and  probably  many  lives  from  slaughter. 

W.  MITFORD 


1 14.  LORD  DIGBY  REVEALS  HIMSELF  TO  SIR  JOHN 
HOTHAM.  After  he  had  entertained  the  company  with  such 
discourse,  he  applied  himself  to  the  governor ; and  told  him, 
^Mhat  if  he  might  be  admitted  to  privacy  with  him,  he  would 
discover  somewhat  to  him  which  he  would  not  repent  to 
have  known.”  The  governor,  who  was  a man  apt  enough  to 
fear  his  own  safety  but  more  apprehensive  of  the  jealousies 
which  would  attend  him,  would  not  venture  himself  in 
another  room ; but  drew  him  to  a great  window  at  a conve- 
nient distance  from  the  company,  and  wished  him  ‘To  say 
what  he  thought  fit.”  The  lord  Digby,  finding  he  could  not 
obtain  more  privacy,  asked  him  in  English,  “Whether  he 
knew  him:”  the  other,  appalled,  told  him,  “No.”  “Then,” 
said  he,  “I  shall  try  whether  I know  sir  John  Hotham;  and 
whether  he  be,  in  truth,  the  same  man  of  honour  I have 
always  taken  him  to  be and  thereupon  told  him  who  he 
was,  and  “that  he  hoped  he  was  too  much  a gentleman  to 
deliver  him  up  a sacrifice  to  their  rage  and  fury,  who,  he  well 
knew,  were  his  implacable  enemies.”  The  other,  being  asto- 
nished and  fearing  that  the  by-  standers  would  discover  him 
too  (for,  being  now  told  who  he  was,  he  wondered  he  found 
it  not  out  himself)  he  desired  him  “ to  say  no  more  for  the 
present ; that  he  should  not  be  sorry  for  the  trust  he  reposed 
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in  him,  and  should  find  him  the  same  man  he  had’ thought 
him  : that  he  would  find  some  time,  as  soon  as  conveniently  he 
might,  to  have  more  conference  with  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  ill  accommodation  he 
had,  the  amendment  whereof  would  beget  suspicion and  so 
he  called  the  guard  instantly  to  carry  him  away,  and  to 
have  a very  stridt  eye  upon  him ; and,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, and  being  conscious  himself  of  the  trouble  and  dis- 
order in  his  countenance,  told  them,  ‘‘that  the  Frenchman 
was  a shrewd  fellow,  and  understood  more  of  the  queen’s 
counsels  and  designs  than  a man  would  suspedt : that  he 
had  told  him  that  which  the  parliament  would  be  glad  to 
know ; to  whom  presently  he  would  make  a dispatch,  though 
he  had  not  yet  so  clear  informations,  as,  he  presumed,  he 
should  have  after  two  or  three  days  and  so  departed  to  his 
chamber.  LORD  CLARENDON 


1 15.  PRAGMATICAL  MEDDLING  WITH  OTHER  MEN’S  MAT- 
TERS. There  are  some,  whose  restless,  insinuating,  searching 
humour  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  quiet,  unless  they  dive 
into  the  concerns  of  all  about  them ; they  are  always  out- 
ward bound,  but  homeward  never ; they  are  perpetually 
looking  about  them,  but  never  within  them;  they  can 
hardly  relish  or  digest  what  they  eat  at  their  own  table, 
unless  they  know  what  and  how  much  is  served  up  to  an- 
other man’s ; they  cannot  sleep  quietly  themselves,  unless 
they  know  when  their  neighbour  rises  and  goes  to  bed ; they 
must  know  who  visits  him,  and  who  is  visited  by  him ; what 
company  he  keeps ; what  revenues  he  has  and  what  he 
spends ; how  much  he  owes  and  how  much  is  owed  to  him. 
And  this,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  is  to  be  a man  of  busi- 
ness ; that  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a plague  and  a spy,  a 
treacherous  supplanter  and  underminer  of  the  peace  of  all 
families  and  societies.  This  being  a maxim  of  an  unfailing 
truth,  that  nobody  ever  pries  into  another  man’s  concerns, 
but  with  a design  to  do  or  to  be  able  to  do  him  a mischief. 
A most  detestable  humour  doubtless,  and  yet,  as  bad  as  it  is, 
since  there  is  nothing  so  base,  barbarous,  and  dishonourable, 
but  power  joined  with  malice  will  sometimes  make  use  of  it, 
it  may,  and  often  does,  raise  a man  a pitch  higher  in  this 
world,  though  (it  is  to  be  feared)  it  may  send  him  a large 
step  lower  in  the  next.  R.  south 
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Il6.  OLIVER  CROMWELL— HIS  DECLARATION  TO  SIR  T- 

MATTHEW  HALE.  Cromwell  told  this  great  lawyer,  that 
since  he  did  not  approve  his  title,  all  he  required  of  him  was 
to  administer,  in  a manner  agreeable  to  his  pure  sentiments 
and  unspotted  charadfer,  that  justice  without  which  human 
society  cannot  subsist ; that  it  was  not  his  particular  govern- 
ment, but  civil  order  itself,  which  as  a judge  he  wished  him 
to  support.  Cromwell  knew  how  to  separate  the  institutions 
expedient  to  his  usurpation  from  the  administration  of  the 
public  justice  of  his  country.  For  Cromwell  was  a man  in 
I whom  ambition  had  not  wholly  suppressed,  but  only  sus- 
j pended,  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  the  love  (as  far  as 
I it  could  consist  with  his  designs)  of  fair  and  honourable 
reputation.  E.  BURKE 


1 1 7.  TOLERATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  UNDER  VALERIAN 
AND  GALLIENUS.  The  administration  of  Valerian  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a levity  and  inconstancy,  ill  suited  to  the 
gravity  of  the  Roman  censor.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign, 
he  surpassed  in  clemency  those,  princes  who  had  been  sus- 
pedled  of  an  attachment  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  last 
three  years  and  a half,  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  a 
minister  addidled  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  he  adopted 
the  maxims,  and  imitated  the  severity,  of  his  predecessor 
Decius.  The  accession  of  Gallienus,  which  increased  the 
calamities  of  the  empire,  restored  peace  to  the  church;  and 
the  Christians  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by 
an  edidl  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and  conceived  in  such 
terms  as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public 
character.  The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed, 
were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion ; and  (excepting  only  some 
hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed  to  the  . emperor 
Aurelian)  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above  forty  years 
in  a state  of  prosperity,  far  more  dangerous  to  their  virtue 
than  the  severest  trials  of  persecution.  E.  gibbon 


1 1 8.  POLITICAL  HATRED.  Plutarch  says  very  finely, 
that  a man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  ene- 
mies, because,  says  he,  if  you  indulge  this  passion  in  some 
occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others;  if  you  hate  your 
enemies,  you  will  contraCt  such  a vicious  habit  of  mind,  as 
by  degrees  will  break  out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends  or 
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those  who  are  indifferent  to  you.  I might  here  observe  how 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives  the  malig- 
nity of  hatred  from  the  passion  itself  and  not  from  its 
objedl)  answers  to  that  great  rule  which  was  didlated  to  the 
world  about  an  hundred  years  before  this  philosopher  wrote ; 
but  instead  of  that  I shall  only  take  notice,  with  a real 
grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of  many  good  men  among  us 
appear  soured  with  party-principles  and  alienated  from  one 
another  in  such  a manner  as  seems  to  me  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion.  Zeal 
for  a public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the  hearts  of 
virtuous  persons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  own  private 
interest  would  never  have  betrayed  them.  J.  ADDISON 


1 19.  THE  EMPEROR  MAJORIAN,  HIS  ZEAL  IN  PRESERVING 
THE  ANCIENT  EDIFICES  OF  ROME.  The  decay  of  the  city  had 
gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the  public  works.  Specious 
petitions  were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates 
of  Rome,  which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks  for  some 
necessary  service:  the  fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely 
defaced  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry  or  pretended  repairs ; and 
the  degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their  own 
emolument,  demolished  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  labours 
of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over 
the  desolation  of  the  city,  applied  a severe  remedy  to  the 
growing  evil.  He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole 
cognisance  of  the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the 
destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice ; imposed  a fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  gold  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling)  on  every 
magistrate  who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and 
scandalous  licence,  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal 
obedience  of  the  subordinate  officers  by  a severe  whipping 
and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands.  In  the  last  in- 
stance the  legislator  might  seem  to  forget  the  proportion  of 
guilt  and  punishment,  but  his  zeal  arose  from  a generous 
principle,  and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  proteCt  the  monu- 
ments of  those  ages,  in  which  he  would  have  desired  and 
deserved  to  live.  E.  gibbon 


T20.  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GARDENS.  We  have  observed 
that  there  is  generally  in  nature  something  more  grand  and 
august,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art. 
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When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives 
us  a nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure  than  what  we 
receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  produdlions  of  art. 
On  this  account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining 
to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see 
a large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every  where 
an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neat- 
ness and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own 
country.  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate 
so  much  ground  from  pasturage  and  the  plough  in  many 
parts  of  a country  that  is  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated  to 
a far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a whole  estate 
be  thrown  into  a kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plantations, 
that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner?  A marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a mountain 
shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful  but  more 
beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields 
of  corn  make  a pleasant  prospecft,  and  if  the  walks  were 
a little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural 
embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by 
some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges 
set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was  capable  of 
receiving,  a man  might  make  a pretty  landscape  of  his  own 
possessions.  j.  addison 


1 2 1 . GAYETY  AND  GOOD  HUMOUR.  Good  humour  may  be 
defined  a habit  of  being  pleased ; a constant  and  perennial 
softness  of  manner,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of 
disposition ; like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in  himself, 
when  the  first  transports  of  new  felicity  have  subsided,  and 
his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion  by  a slow  succession 
of  soft  impulses.  Good  humour  is  a state  between  gayety 
and  unconcern ; the  a6l  or  emanation  of  a mind  at  leisure 
to  regard  the  gratification  of  another.  It  is  imagined  by 
many,  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please,  they  are  required 
to  be  merry,  and  to  shew  the  gladness  of  their  souls  by  flights 
of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though  these 
men  may  be  for  a time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a little,  and 
then  retire  to  easiness  and  good  humour,  as  the  eye  gazes 
awhile  on  eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns 
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aching  away  to  verdure  and  to  flowers.  Gayety  is  to  good 
humour  as  animal  perfumes  to  vegetable  fragrance ; the  one 
overpowers  weak  spirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives 
them.  Gayety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ; the  hearers 
either  strain  their  faculties  to  accompany  its  towerings,  or 
are  left  behind  in  envy  and  despair.  Good  humour  boasts 
no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not  believe  in  his  own 
power,  and  pleases  principally  by  not  offending. 

S.  JOHNSON 


122.  FELICITY  SHEWS  THE  GROUND  WHERE  INDUSTRY 
BUILDS  A FORTUNE.  Archimedes  the  great  engineer  (who  in 
defending  Syracusa  against  Marcellus  shewed  wonderful 
experiments  of  his  extraordinary  skill,)  was  bold  to  say, 
That  he  would  remove  the  world  out  of  his  place,  if  he  had 
elsewhere  to  set  his  foot.  And  truly  I believe  so  far,  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  do  it : I am  sure,  so  much  is  evident 
in  the  architedlure  of  fortunes ; in  the  raising  of  which  the 
best  art  or  endeavour  is  able  to  do  nothing,  if  it  have  not 
where  to  lay  the  first  stone ; for  it  is  possible  with  the  like 
skill  to  raise  a frame  when  we  have  matter ; but  not  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing : the  first  being  the  ordinary  effedl 
of  industry,  this  only  of  divine  power.  Indeed,  many  from 
very  mean  beginnings  have  aspired  to  very  eminent  place, 
and  we  usually  ascribe  it  to  their  own  worth,  which  no  doubt 
in  some  is  great ; yet  as  in  religion  we  are  bound  to  believe, 
so  in  truth  the  best  of  them  will  confess,  that  the  first 
advantage  was  reached  out  merely  by  a divine  hand,  which 
also  no  doubt,  did  always  assist  their  after  endeavours.  Some 
have  the  felicity  to  be  born  heirs  to  good  estates,  others  to 
be  made  so  beyond  their  hopes.  Marriage  (besides  the 
good  which  oftentimes  it  confers  diredlly)  collaterally  some- 
times helps  to  offices,  sometimes  to  benefices,  tsometimes  to 
dignities.  Many  rise  by  relation  and  dependance,  it  being 
a happy  step  to  some,  to  have  fallen  on  a fortunate  master, 
to  some  on  a foolish,  to  some  (few)  on  a good.  There  are 
divers  other  means,  of  which,  as  of  these,  I am  not  so  fit  to 
speak,  but  truly  considered,  they  are  all  out  of  our  own 
power,  which  he  that  presumeth  most  cannot  promise  him- 
self, and  he  that  experts  least  sometimes  attains. 

SIR  H.  WOTTON 
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123.  M.  PORCIUS  CATO  REPULSED  FROM  THE  CONSULSHIP, 
B.  C.  51.  It  is  observed  of  this  competition,  that  it  was 
carried  on  without  bribery  or  tumult.  As  the  competitors 
were  supposed  to  be  all  of  the  Senatorian  party,  the  Senators 
thought  their  interest  secure,  whichever  of  the  candidates 
should  prevail.  And  as  the  Senatorian  party  divided  upon 
the  occasion,  the  influence  of  Gaesar  and  Pompey  easily  cast 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  Sulpicius  and  Marcellus.  Cato, 
during  the  competition,  continued  in  the  same  habits  of 
friendship  as  usual  with  both;  and  when  the  choice  was 
decided  in  their  favour,  instead  of  withdrawing  from  public 
view,  as  was  common  under  such  disappointments,  he  went 
to  the  field  of  Mars  as  usual  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  stript  and  went  to  exercise,  and  continued  from 
thence  forward  to  frequent  the  Forum  in  his  common 
undress.  To  those  who  condoled  with  him,  or  pressed  him  to 
continue  his  suit  for  another  year,  as  he  had  done  when  first 
disappointed  of  the  Prmtorship,  he  made  answer,  ‘That  he 
thought  it  was  the  part  of  a good  man  to  undertake  the 
public  service,  whenever  he  was  intrusted  with  it,  and  to 
make  his  willingness  known,  but  not  to  court  the  public  for 
employments  as  a favour  to  himself.’  ‘The  people,’  he  said,  ‘at 
the  time  that  they  refused  me  the  Prsetorship,  were  under 
adlual  violence : in  this  case,  they  have  made  a free  choice, 
and  it  appears  that  I must  either  violate  my  own  mind  or 
renounce  their  good-will.  My  own  mind  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  me  than  their  favour;  but,  if  I retain  my  cha- 
radler,  I shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expedl  considera- 
tion from  persons  to  whom  it  is  not  agreeable.’ 


124.  CHARACTER  OF  JUSTINIAN.  The  emperor  was  easy  ] 

of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affable  in  dis- 
course, and  a master  of  the  angry  passions  which  rage  with 
such  destruGlive  violence  in  the  breast  of  a despot.  Proco- 
pius praises  his  temper,  to  reproach  him  with  calm  and 
deliberative  cruelty:  but  in  the  conspiracies  which  attacked 
his  authority  and  person,  a more  candid  judge  will  approve 
the  justice  or  admire  the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance  ; and 
his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated  not  by  the  prudence  of  a 
philosopher  but  the  superstition  of  a monk.  His  repasts 
were  short  and  frugal : on  solemn  fasts  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables ; and  such  was  his  strength  as 
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well  as  fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days  and 
as  many  nights  without  tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of 
his  sleep  was  not  less  rigorous ; after  the  repose  of  a single 
hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soulj  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or 
studied  till  the  morning  light.  E.  GIBBON 


125.  OF  EPITAPHS.  As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in 
order  to  incite  others  to  the  imitation  of  their  excellencies, 
the  principal  intention  of  epitaphs  is  to  perpetuate  the  ex- 
amples of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  of  a good  man  may  supply 
the  want  of  his  presence,  and  veneration  for  his  memory 
produce  the  same  effedl  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Those 
epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfecT,  which  set  virtue  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  are  best  adapted  to  exalt  the  reader’s 
ideas  and  rouse  his  emulation.  To  this  end  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  recount  the  a6lions  of  a hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a philosopher ; to  imagine  such  information  neces- 
sary is  to  detracT  from  their  charadlers,  or  to  suppose  their 
works  mortal  or  their  achievements  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten. The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  purpose  of 
a long  inscription.  Had  only  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  monument,  instead  of 
a long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which  no  philosopher  can 
want  and  which  none  but  a philosopher  can  understand, 
those  by  whose  diredlion  it  was  raised  had  done  more  hon- 
our both  to  him  and  to  themselves.  This  indeed  is  a com- 
mendation which  it  requires  no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which 
can  never  become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment ; because  no  single  age  produces  many  men  of 
merit  superior  to  panegyric.  None  but  the  first  names  can 
stand  unassisted  against  the  attacks  of  time ; and  if  men 
raised  to  reputation  by  accident  or  caprice  have  nothing  but 
their  names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger  lest  in 
a few  years  the  inscription  require  an  interpreter. 

S.  JOHNSON 


126.  UNIVERSAL  HAPPINESS — PLAN  FOR  DEVISING  IM- 
POSSIBLE. We  are  now  to  consider  in  what  happiness  does 
consist.  In  life,  the  great  art  is  to  know  beforehand,  what 
will  please  for  a time  and  continue  to  please.  But  this  fore- 
knowledge is  difficult  of  attainment.  Some  pleasures,  alluring 
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at  a distance,  become  when  possessed  insipid  or  short-lived ; 
while  others  start  up  unthought  of.  The  necessity  of  this 
fore-knowledge  is  the  greater  as  the  power  to  change  is  the 
less,  after  the  experiment  has  been  tried ; and  were  it  more 
pra(hicable,  it  would  be  unadvisable,  as  such  shifting  is  un- 
favourable to  the  happiness  of  any  condition.  Through  the 
great  variety  of  taste  in  man,  arising  from  every  different 
shade  of  original  strudlure  and  accidental  situation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  devise  a plan  of  universal  happiness.  All  that 
can  be  attempted,  is,  to  describe  a mode  of  life,  in  which  the 
majority  will  seem  the  happiest ; for  though  the  apparent  is 
not  the  true  measure  of  the  real  happiness,  it  is  the  best  we 
can  arrive  at. 


127.  TRUE  STANDARD  OF  THE  ARTS.  Art  Can  never  give 
the  rules  that  make  an  art.  This  is,  I believe,  the  reason 
why  artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally,  have  been  con- 
fined in  so  narrow  a circle;  they  have  been  rather  imitators 
of  one  another  than  of  nature ; and  this  with  so  faithful  an 
uniformity  and  to  so  remote  an  antiquity,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  who  gave  the  first  model.  Critics  follow  them,  and 
therefore  can  do  little  as  guides.  I can  judge  but  poorly  of 
any  thing,  whilst  I measure  it  by  no  other  standard  than 
itself.  The  true  standard  of  the  arts  is  in  every  man’s  power  ; 
and  an  easy  observation  of  the  most  common,  sometimes  of 
the  meanest  things  in  nature,  will  give  the  truest  lights, 
where  the  greatest  sagacity  and  industry,  that  slights  such 
observation,  must  leave  us  in  the  dark,  or,  what  is  worse, 
amuse  and  mislead  us  by  false  lights.  In  an  inquiry  it  is 
almost  everything  to  be  once  in  a right  road.  I am  satisfied 
I have  done  but  little  by  these  observations  considered  in 
themselves ; and  I never  should  have  taken  the  pains  to 
digest  them,  much  less  should  I have  ever  ventured  to 
publish  them,  if  I was  not  convinced  that  nothing  tends 
more  to  the  corruption  of  science  than  to  suffer  it  to  stag- 
nate. E.  BURKE 


128.  Your  two  letters,  my  dear  John,  were  very  accept- 
able, and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  your  situation  so 
agreeable,  with  a prospedl  also  of  its  being  so  advantageous 
with  respedl  to  your  improvement.  I miss  you  exceedingly, 
but  the  refledlion  and  the  hope  that  you  will  profit  by  it 
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reconciles  me  to  the  separation ; and  you  may  be  assured  I 
am  much  more  happy  with  such  prospedts  in  view,  than  I 
should  be  if  you  were  with  me,  and  without  them.  But,  my 
dear  John,  mental  advantages  are  not  all  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered; you  should  also  have  regard  to  your  health,  for 
without  health  there  can  be  no  enjoyment.  Do  not  negledl 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  that,  and  spare  nothing  that  will 
contribute  to  preserve  it ; and  if  any  thing  should  at  any 
time  ail  you,  do  not  negledl  to  attend  to  it  in  time.  It 
certainly  would  be  my  wish  to  have  you  with  me,  if  your 
improvement  would  be  promoted  by  it ; but  when  that 
cannot  be,  I must  and  do  endeavour  to  reconcile  myself  to 
the  separation  with  cheerfulness,  and  I am  the  better  enabled 
to  do  this,  when  I remember  that  you  have,  in  addition  to 
the  other  advantages  of  your  situation,  the  (I  may  say) 
maternal  care  and  kindness  of  the  worthy  Mrs  Knox : indeed 
I feel  great  regard  for  her  on  account  of  her  attention  to 
you,  and  wish  with  you  that  her  situation  was  more  suited 
to  her  merits. 


129.  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  since  I saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness, 
at  Versailles;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which 
she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a more  delightful  vision.  I saw 
her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering  like 
the  morning-star,  full  of  life  and  splendour  and  joy.  Oh! 
what  a revolution ! and  what  a heart  must  I have,  to  con- 
template without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall ! Little 
did  I dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  these 
of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respedlful  love,  that  she  should  ever 
be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  con- 
cealed in  that  bosom ; little  did  I dream  that  I should  have 
lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a nation  of 
gallant  men,  in  a nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cavaliers. 
I thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their 
scabbards  to  avenge  even  a look  that  threatened  her  with 
insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters, 
ceconomists  and  calculators  has  succeeded ; and  the  glory 
of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more, 
shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that 
proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordina- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
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the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of 
life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  senti- 
ment and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone ! It  is  gone,  that  sensi- 
bility of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a stain 
like  a wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated 
ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under 
which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

E.  BURKE 


130.  WARREN  HASTINGS — HIS  APPEARANCE  ON  HIS 
TRIAL.  The  culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great 
presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive  and  populous  country, 
and  made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up 
and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  high  place  he  had  so 
borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that  most  had  loved 
him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him  no  title  to  glory, 
except  virtue.  He  looked  like  a great  man,  and  not  like 
a bad  man.  A person  small  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving 
dignity  from  a carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  deference 
to  the  court,  indicated  also,  habitual  self-possession  and  self- 
respetl,  a high  and  intelledlual  forehead,  a brow  pensive 
but  not  gloomy,  a mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a face  pale 
and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legibly  as 
under  the  pidlure  in  the  council-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Me7ts 
aequa  in  arduisj  such  was  the  aspeCt  with  which  the  great 
proconsul  presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

LORD  MACAULAY 


13 1.  RESENTMENT  is,  for  obvious  and  wise  reasons,  one  of 
the  strongest  passions  in  the  human  mind.  The  natural  de- 
mand of  this  passion  is,  that  the  person  who  feels  the  injury 
should  himself  inflidl  the  vengeance  due  on  that  account.  The 
permitting  this,  however,  would  have  been  destrudlive  to  so- 
ciety ; and  punishment  would  have  known  ?no  bounds,  either 
in  severity  or  in  duration.  For  this  reason,  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  the  social  state,  the  sword  was  taken  out  of  private 
hands,  and  committed  to  the  magistrate.  But  at  first,  while 
laws  aimed  at  restraining,  they  really  strengthened  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenge.  The  earliest  and  most  simple  punishment 
for  crimes  was  retaliation ; the  offender  forfeited  limb  for 
limb,  and  life  for  life.  The  payment  of  a compensation  to 
the  person  injured,  succeeded  to  the  rigour  of  the  former 
FOL.  CENT.  6 
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institution.  In  both  these,  the  gratification  of  private  revenge 
was  the  obje6l  of  law ; and  he  who  suffered  the  wrong  was 
the  only  person  who  had  a right  to  pursue,  to  exadl,  or  to 
remit  the  punishment.  While  laws  allowed  such  full  scope 
to  the  revenge  of  one  party,  the  interests  of  the  other  were 
not  negle6fed.  If  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  did  not  amount 
to  a full  proof,  or  if  he  reckoned  himself  to  be  unjustly  ac- 
cused, the  person  to  whom  a crime  was  imputed  had  a right 
to  challenge  his  adversary  to  single  combat,  and  on  obtaining 
the  victory  vindicated  his  own  honour.  In  almost  every  con- 
siderable cause  whether  civil  or  criminal  arms  were  appealed 
to,  in  defence  either  of  the  innocence  or  the  property  of  the 
parties.  Justice  had  seldom  occasion  to  use  her  balance; 
the  sword  alone  decided  every  contest. 


132.  OUR  NATURAL  FACULTIES  LIMITED.  Which  of  US 
creatures,  by  all  our  thought  and  industry,  can  add  one  spe- 
cific power  to  our  beings  more  than  God  has  bestowed  upon 
them?  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  we  may  either  exert  or  clog  our 
native  faculties  in  different  degrees ; we  may  either  invigo- 
rate them  by  exercise  and  habit,  or  damp  and  stifle  them  by 
sloth  and  negledt ; so  that  the  same  person  under  one  educa- 
tion and  tour  of  life  would  extremely  differ  from  himself  had 
he  fallen  under  another.  But  with  all  our  endeavours  we 
can  exalt  none  of  our  faculties  above  their  original  pitch : we 
can  never  raise  the  aquedudt  above  the  level  of  the  fountain- 
head ; we  cannot  advance  our  species,  or  change  our  human 
nature  to  a superior  class  of  being;  we  must  all  continue 
in  our  settled  rank  and  degree,  as  God  was  pleased  to  place 
mankind  in  the  great  scale  of  creation:  ’tis  the  will  and 
decree  of  God  that  we  are  what  we  are ; and  as  we  are  all 
his  creatures,  the  work  of  his  hands,  his  servants  of  such 
particular  station,  we  do  all  live  to  him,  and  not  to  our- 
selves. 

^ 

133.  OF  DEBT.  Whoever  borrows  money  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  repay  it.  This  every  man  can  see  ; but  every  man 
cannot  see,  or  does  not  however  refle6f,  that  he  is,  in  conse- 
quence, also  bound  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
himself  to  repay  it.  If  he  pay  the  money  when  he  has  it,  or 
has  it  to  spare,  he  does  all  that  an  honest  man  can  do,  and 
all,  he  imagines,  that  is  required  of  him ; whilst  the  previous 
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measures,  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  that 
money,  he  makes  no  part  of  his  care,  nor  observes  to  be  as 
much  his  duty  as  the  other ; such  as  selling  a family-seat  or 
a family  estate,  contradling  his  plan  of  expense,  laying  down 
his  equipage,  reducing  the  number  of  his  servants,  or  any  of 
those  humiliating  sacrifices,  which  justice  requires  of  a man 
in  debt,  the  moment  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  reasonable 
prospedl  of  paying  his  debts  without  them.  An  expedlation, 
which  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  his  own  life,  will 
not  satisfy  an  honest  man,  if  a better  provision  be  in  his 
power;  for  it  is  a breach  of  faith  to  subject  a creditor,  when 
we  can  help  it,  to  the  risk  of  our  life,  be  the  event  what  it 
will ; that  not  being  the  security  to  which  credit  was  given. 
I know  few  subjedls  which  have  been  more  misunderstood, 
than  the  law  which  authorizes  the  imprisonment  of  insolvent 
debtors.  It  has  been  represented  as  a gratuitous  cruelty, 
which  contributed  nothing  to  the  reparation  of  the  creditor’s 
loss  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  The  prejudice 
arises  principally  from  considering  the  sending  of  a debtor 
to  gaol,  as  an  adt  of  private  satisfadtion  to  the  creditor,  in- 
stead of  a public  punishment.  As  an  adt  of  satis fadtion  or 
revenge,  it  is  always  wrong  in  the  motive  and  often  intem- 
perate and  undistinguishing  in  the  exercise.  Consider  it  is 
a public  punishment ; founded  upon  the  same  reason,  and 
subjedh  to  the  same  rules,  as  other  punishments;  and  the 
justice  of  it,  together  with  the  degree  to  which  it  should  be 
extended,  and  the  objedts  upon  whom  it  may  be  inflidted, 
will  be  apparent. 


134.  HUMAN  NATURE,  BY  WHOM  VILIFIED.  Men  of  ele- 
gant and  noble  minds  are  shocked  at  seeing  the  charadters  of 
persons  who  deserve  esteem  for  their  virtue,  knowledge  or 
services  to  their  country,  placed  in  wrong  lights  and  by 
misrepresentation  made  the  subjedl  of  buffoonery.  Such  a 
nice  abhorrence  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  vulgar, 
but,  methinks,  it  is  wonderful  that  these  who  have  nothing 
but  the  outward  figure  to  distinguish  them  as  men,  should 
delight  in  seeing  it  abused,  vilified  and  disgraced.  I must 
confess  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleases  me  in  all  that  I 
read  in  books  or  see  among  mankind,  than  such  passages  as 
represent  human  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a 
creature  made  up  of  different  extremes,  he  has  something  in 
him  very  great  and  very  mean : a skilful  artist  may  draw  an 
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excellent  pidiure  of  him  in  either  views.  The  finest  authors 
of  antiquity  have  taken  him  on  the  more  advantageous  side. 
They  cultivate  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  soul,  raise  in  her 
a generous  ambition,  feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and 
perfection,  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  making  the  difference 
between  them  as  great  as  between  Gods  and  Brutes.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  read  a page  in  Plato,  Tully  and  a 
thousand  other  ancient  moralists,  without  being  a greater 
and  a better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I could  never 
read  any  of  our  modish  French  authors,  or  of  those  of  our 
own  country,  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that 
trifling  nation,  withdut  being  for  some  time  out  of  humour 
with  myself  and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their  business  is 
to  depreciate  human  nature  and  consider  it  under  its  worst 
appearances.  They  give  mean  interpretations  and  base  mo- 
tives to  the  worthiest  actions.  They  resolve  virtue  and  vice 
into  constitution.  In  short,  they  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  man  or  between  the  species  of  Men  and 
that  of  Brutes.  J.  ADDISON 


135.  OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  KINGDOMS.  Nay 
Number  (it  selfe)  in  Armies,  importeth  not  much,  where  the 
People  is  of  weake  Courage : F or  (as  Virgil  saith)  It  never 
troubles  a Wolfe^  how  7nany  the  sheepe  be.  [The  Armie  of  the 
Persians.^  in  the  Plaines  of  Arbela,  was  such  a vast  Sea  of 
People,  as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  Commanders  in 
Alexanders  Armie;  Who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wisht 
him,  to  set  upon  them  by  Night;  But  hee  answered.  He 
would  not  pilfer  the  Villory.  And  the  Defeat  was  Easie. 
When  Tigranes  the  Armenian.,  being  incamped  upon  a Hill, 
with  400000  Men,  discovered  the  Armie  of  the  Romans., 
being  not  above  14000  marching  towards  him,  he  made 
himselfe  Merry  with  it,  and  said  ; Yonder  Men  are  too  Maiiy 
for  a7i  A mbassage,  and  too  Few  for  a Fight.  But  before  the 
Sunne  sett,  he  found  them  enough,  to  give  him  the  Chace, 
with  infinite  Slaughter.]  Many  are  the  Examples  of  the 
great  oddes  between  Number  and  Courage:  So  that  a Man 
may  truly  make  a ludgement ; That  the  Principal  Point  of 
Greatness e in  any  State,  is  to  have  a Race  of  Military  Men. 
Neither  is  Money  the  Sinewes  of  Warre,  (as  it  is  trivially 
said)  where  the  Sinewes  of  Mens  Armes,  in  Base  and  Effemi- 
nate People,  are  failing.  For  Solon  said  well  to  Croesus 
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(when  in  Ostentation  he  shewed  him  his  Gold)  Sir^  if  any 
Other  co7ne^  that  hath  better  Iron  then  you^  he  will  be  Master 
of  all  this  Gold.  Therefore  let  any  Prince  or  State,  thinke 
soberly  of  his  Forces,  except  his  Militia  of  Natives  be  of 
good  and  Valiant  Soldiers.  And  let  Princes,  on  the  other 
side,  that  have  Subiedls  of  Martiall  disposition,  know  their 
owne  Strength ; unlesse  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto 
Themselves.  As  for  Mercenary  Forces.^  (which  is  the  Helpe 
in  this  Case)  all  Examples  shew ; That,  whatsoever  Estate 
or  Prince  doth  rest  upon  them ; Hee  may  spread  his  Feathers 
for  a thne.^  but  he  will  mew  them  soone  after. 

LORD  BACON 


136.  THE  FORCE  OF  CUSTOM  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO 
A FUTURE  LIFE.  The  last  use  which  I shall  make  of  this  re- 
markable property  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with 
those  adlions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  show  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life, 
if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss 
we  call  Heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affedting  those  minds, 
which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it ; we  must,  in  this  world, 
gain  a relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to 
taste  that  knowledge  and  perfedlion,  which  are  to  make  us 
happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and 
raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all 
eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her,  during  this  her  present 
state  of  probation.  In  short.  Heaven  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effedl  of  a 
religious  life.  On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who  by 
long  custom  have  contradfed  in  the  body  habits  of  lust  and 
sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  an  aversion  to  every  thing 
that  is  good,  just  or  laudable,  are  naturally  seasoned  and 
prepared  for  pain  and  misery.  Their  torments  have  already 
taken  root  in  them,  they  cannot  be  happy  when  divested  of 
the  body,  unless  we  may  suppose,  that  Providence  will  in  a 
manner  create  them  anew  and  work  a miracle  in  the  recti- 
fication of  their  faculties.  They  may  indeed  taste  a kind  of 
malignant  pleasure  in  those  aCtions  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed, whilst  in  this  life ; but  when  they  are  removed  from 
all  those  objeCts  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  tormentors  and  cherish  in 
themselves  those  painful  habits  of  mind  which  are  called  in 
Scripture  phrase,  The  worm  which  never  dies.’ 

J.  ADDISON 
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137.  ASTRONOMY.  The  wisest  and  greatest  of  men,  both 
amongst  the  ancients  and  moderns,  have  confessed  them- 
selves charmed  with  the  beauties  of  this  science.  To  con- 
template the  grand  spedfacle  of  the  heavens,  has  ever  been 
considered  as  the  noblest  privilege  of  our  nature.  For  it  is 
here  that  we  discover  the  wonders  of  the  Deity,  and  see  his 
wisdom  in  the  works  of  creation.  Nor  is  there  any  know- 
ledge, attained  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  gives  us  juster 
ideas  of  this  great  Being,  or  furnishes  us  with  stronger 
arguments  by  which  to  demonstrate  his  existence  and  attri- 
butes. ‘The  heavens,’  as  the  Psalmist  observes,  ‘declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- work; 
day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  | 
knowledge;  and  there  is  no  speech  or  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard.’  Thus  Astronomy  is  not  only  valuable,  | 
as  it  affords  us  such  exalted  ideas  of  God  and  his  works  ; but  I 
it  also  improves  the  mind,  and  increases  the  force  and  pene- 
tration of  the  human  understanding.  F or,  by  hieans  of  this 
science,  we  are  taught  to  discover  the  spring  and  fountain  of 
all  the  celestial  motions  ; to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Creator 
through  the  immense  regions  of  his  empire ; and  to  trace  | 
the  secret  causes  by  which  he  regulates  the  great  machine  of  ' 
the  universe.  Were  a knowledge  of  this  kind  attended  with  | 
no  other  advantage,  it  has  rendered  essential  service  to  hu-  ! 
manity,  by  dissipating  our  superstitious  opinions  and  vain  i 
fears.  Man  is  naturally  timid  and  terrified  at  dangers  which  ; 
he  cannot  foresee.  Before  he  is  familiarized  with  nature,  he  ' 
suspeCts  her  constancy,  and  regards  many  of  her  operations  e 
with  dread  and  apprehension.  The  regular  and  invariable  j 
order  of  things  will  at  length  inspire  him  with  confidence; 
but  still  there  are  some  singular  phaenomena,  which  appear  j 
as  alarming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  | 

W.  WHEWELL  I 


138.  CHARACTER  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Pie  was  One  of 
those  men,  whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  condemn  with- 
out commending  him  at  the  same  time ; for  he  could  never 
have  done  half  that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage 
and  industry  and  judgment.  And  he  must  have  had  a won- 
derful understanding  in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
as  great  a dexterity  in  the  applying  them,  who  from  a private 
and  obscure  birth,  (though  of  a good  family)  without  interest 
of  estate,  alliance  or  friendships,  could  raise  himself  to  such 
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a height,  and  compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contra- 
di(flory  tempers,  humours,  and  interests  into  a consistence 
that  contributed  to  his  designs  and  to  their  own  destrudlion ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut  off 
those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that  they 
projecfted  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What  was  said 
of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on ; 
and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a valiant  and  great 
man  could  have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no  man  with 
more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or  brought  to 
pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly,  more  in  the  face  and 
contempt  of  religion  and  moral  honesty;  yet  wickedness  as 
great  as  his  could  jiever  have  accomplished  those  trophies 
without  the  assistance  of  a great  spirit,  an  admirable  circum- 
spe6lion  and  sagacity,  and  a most  magnanimous  resolution. 
When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed  to  have 
a person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse, 
none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  reconcile  the  affedlions 
of  the  standers  by ; yet  as  he  grew  into  place  and  authority, 
his  parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  concealed  faculties, 
till  he  had  occasion  to  use  them ; and  when  he  was  to  a6l 
the  part  of  a great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  indecency, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom.  CLARENDON 


139.  BENEFITS  OF  LEARNING.  But  if  any  woman  on  the 
contrary  part  (as  I hope  and  wish  by  your  instrudlion  and 
teaching  all  my  daughters  will  do)  shall  join  many  virtues 
of  the  mind  with  a little  skill  of  learning,  I shall  account 
this  more  happiness  than  if  they  were  able  to  attain  to 
Croesus’  wealth  joined  with  the  beauty  of  fair  Helen;  not 
because  they  were  to  get  great  fame  thereby,  although  that 
inseparably  followeth  all  virtue,  as  shadow  doth  the  body, 
but  for  that  they  should  obtain  by  this  the  true  reward  of 
wisdom,  which  can  never  be  taken  away  as  wealth  may,  nor 
will  fade  as  beauty  doth,  because  it  dependeth  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  not  of  the  blasts  of  men’s  mouths,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  pernicious ; for  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  a good  man  to  eschew  infamy,  so  it  is  not  only 
the  property  of  a proud  man,  but  also  of  a wretched  and 
ridiculous  man,  to  frame  their  adlions  only  for  praise ; for 
that  man’s  mind  must  needs  be  full  of  unquietness,  that 
always  wavers  for  fear  of  other  men’s  judgments  between 
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joy  and  sadness.  But  amongst  other  the  notable  benefits 
which  learning  bestoweth  upon  men,  I account  this  one  of 
the  most  profitable,  that  in  getting  of  learning  we  look  not 
for  praise,  to  be  accounted  learned  men,  but  only  to  use  it 
in  all  occasions,  which  the  best  of  all  other  learned  men,  I 
mean  the  philosophers,  those  true  moderators  of  men’s  adlions, 
have  delivered  unto  us  from  hand  to  hand,  although  some 
of  them  have  abused  their  sciences,  aiming  only  to  be  ac- 
counted excellent  men  by  the  people. 


140.  HOW  FLATTERERS  ARE  TO  BE  AVOIDED.  I will  not 
omit  one  principle  of  great  importance,  being  an  error  from 
which  princes  hardly  defend  themselves,  unless  they  be  very 
discreet  and  make  a very  good  choice;  and  this  is  about 
flatterers — whereof  all  writings  are  full — and  that  because 
men  please  themselves  so  much  in  their  own  things  and 
therein  cozen  themselves,  that  very  hardly  can  they  escape 
this  pestilence ; and  desiring  to  escape  it,  there  is  danger  of 
falling  into  contempt ; for  there  is  no  other  remedy  against 
flattery,  but  to  let  men  know  that  they  displease  thee  not 
in  telling  thee  truth : but  when  every  one  hath  this  leave, 
thou  losest  thy  reverence.  Therefore  ought  a wise  prince  to 
take  a third  course,  making  choice  of  some  understanding 
men  in  his  state,  and  give  only  to  them  a free  liberty  of 
speaking  to  him  the  truth,  and  touching  those  things  only 
which  he  inquires  of,  and  nothing  else ; but  he  ought  to  be 
inquisitive  of  every  thing,  and  hear  their  opinions,  and  then 
afterwards  advise  himself  after  his  own  manner ; and  in  these 
deliberations,  and  with  every  one  of  them  so  carry  himself, 
that  they  all  know,  that  the  more  freely  they  shall  speak, 
the  better  they  shall  be  liked  of : and  besides  those,  not  give 
ear  to  any  one ; and  thus  pursue  the  thing  resolved  on  and 
thence  continue  obstinate  in  the  resolution  taken.  He  who 
does  othe^wise,  either  falls  upon  flatterers,  or  often  changes 
upon  the  varying  of  opinions,  from  whence  proceeds  it  that 
men  conceive  but  slightly  of  him. 

translated fro7n  machiavelli 


141.  man’s  ingratitude  for  the  common  benefits 
OF  NATURE.  One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Creator  is  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  bounty. 
We  prize  but  little  what  we  share  only  in  common  with  the 
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rest  or  with  the  generality  of  our  species.  When  we  hear 
of  blessings,  we  think  forthwith  of  successes,  of  prosperous 
fortunes,  of  honours,  riches,  preferments  ; i.  e.  of  those  advan- 
tages and  superiorities  over  others,  which  we  happen  either 
to  possess  or  to  be  in  pursuit  of  or  to  covet.  The  common 
benefits  of  our  nature  entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are  the 
great  things.  These  constitute  what  most  properly  ought 
to  be  accounted  blessings  of  Providence ; what  alone,  if  we 
might  so  speak,  are  worthy  of  its  care.  Nightly  rest  and 
daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our  limbs,  and  senses,  and 
understandings,  are  gifts  which  admit  of  no  comparison  with 
any  other.  Yet,  because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with 
possesses  these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration.  They 
raise  no  sentiment;  they  move  no  gratitude.  Now,  herein 
is  our  judgment  perverted  by  our  selfishness.  A blessing 
ought  in  truth  to  be  the  more  satisfactory,  the  bounty  at 
least  of  the  donor  is  rendered  more  conspicuous,  by  its  very 
diffusion,  its  commonness,  its  cheapness ; by  its  falling  to  the 
lot,  and  forming  the  happiness,  of  the  great  bulk  and  body 
of  our  species,  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  Nay,  even  when  we 
do  not  possess  it,  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  thankfulness  that 
others  do.  w.  paley 


142.  BOLINGBROKE  TO  SWIFT — INDIFFERENCE  TO  OUT- 
WARD CIRCUMSTANCES.  RefleClion  and  habit  have  rendered 
the  world  so  indifferent  to  me,  that  I am  neither  afiliCfed  nor 
rejoiced,  angry  nor  pleased,  at  what  happens  in  it,  any 
farther  than  personal  friendships  interest  me  in  the  affairs  of 
it,  and  this  principle  extends  my  cares  but  a little  way. 
PerfeCl  tranquillity  is  the  general  tenor  of  my  life : good 
digestion,  serene  weather,  and  some  other  mechanic  springs, 
wind  me  above  it  now  and  then,  but  I never  fall  below  it.  I 
am  sometimes  gay,  but  I am  never  sad.  I have  gained  new 
friends  and  lost  some  old  ones  : my  acquisitions  of  this  kind 
give  me  a good  deal  of  pleasure,  because  they  have  not  been 
made  lightly.  I know  no  vows  so  solemn  as  those  of  friend- 
ship, and  therefore  a pretty  long  noviciate  of  acquaintance 
should,  methinks,  precede  them.  My  losses  of  this  kind 
give  me  but  little  trouble;  I contributed  nothing  to  them; 
and  a friend  who  breaks  with  me  unjustly  is  not  worth 
preserving.  bolingbroke 
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143.  CHARACTER  OF  THOMAS  CROMWELL.  Next  him,  or 
rather  above  him,  was  Cromwell,  who  was  made  the  king’s 
viceregent  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  A man  of  mean  birth, 
but  noble  qualities,  as  appeared  in  two  signal  instances ; 
the  one  being  his  pleading  in  parliament  so  zealously  and 
successfully  for  the  fallen  and  disgraced  Cardinal,  whose 
secretary  he  was,  when  Gardiner,  though  more  obliged  by 
him,  had  basely  forsaken  him.  This  was  thought  so  just 
and  generous  in  him,  that  it  did  not  at  all  hinder  his  pre- 
ferment but  raised  his  credit  higher,  such  a demonstration 
of  gratitude  and  friendship  in  misfortune  being  so  rare  a 
thing  in  a court.  The  other  was  his  remembering  the  mer- 
chant of  Lucca  that  had  pitied  and  relieved  him  when  he 
was  a poor  stranger  there,  and  expressing  most  extraordi- 
nary acknowledgments  and  gratitude  when  he  was  after- 
wards in  the  top  of  his  greatness : and  the  other  did  not  so 
much  as  know  him,  much  less  pretend  to  any  returns  for 
past  favours,  which  shewed  that  he  had  a noble  and  generous 
temper ; only  he  made  too  much  haste  to  be  great  and  rich. 
He  joined  himself  in  a firm  friendship  to  Cranmer,  and  did 
promote  the  reformation  very  vigorously. 

BISHOP  BURNET 


144.  WHAT  KIND  OF  KNOWLEDGE  A STUDENT  OUGHT  TO 
ATTAIN.  Our  business  is  to  attain  knowledge,  not  concern- 
ing obvious  and  vulgar  matters,  but  about  sublime,  abstruse, 
intricate  and  knotty  subjects,  remote  from  common  obser- 
vation and  sense ; to  get  sure  and  exadl  notions  about  which 
will  try  the  best  forces  of  our  mind  with  their  utmost  en- 
deavours ; in  firmly  settling  principles,  in  stridlly  deducing 
consequences,  in  orderly  digesting  conclusions,  in  faithfully 
retaining  what  we  learn  by  our  contemplation  and  study. 
And  if  to  get  a competent  knowledge  about  a few  things,  or 
to  be  reasonably  skilful  in  any  sort  of  learning,  be  difficult, 
how  much  industry  doth  it  require  to  be  well  seen  in  many, 
or  to  have  waded  through  the  vast  compass  of  learning,  in 
no  part  whereof  a scholar  may  conveniently  or  handsomely 
be  ignorant ; seeing  there  is  such  a connexion  of  things  and 
dependence  of  notions,  that  one  part  of  learning  doth  confer 
light  to  another,  that  a man  can  hardly  well  understand  any 
thing  without  knowing  divers  other  things ; that  he  will  be 
a lame  scholar,  who  hath  not  an  insight  into  many  kinds  of 
knowledge ; that  he  can  hardly  be  a good  scholar,  who  is  not 
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a general  one.  The  knowledge  of  such  things  is  not  innate 
to  us ; it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  up  in  our  minds ; it  is  not 
any  ways  incident  by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace,  (except 
rarely  by  miracle;)  common  observation  doth  not  produce 
it ; it  cannot  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except  by  that,  for 
which  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things,  that  is  for 
pains ; without  which,  the  best  wit  and  greatest  capacity 
may  not  render  a man  learned,  as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield 
good  fruit  or  grain,  if  they  be  not  planted  or  sown  therein. 

I.  BARROW 


145.  RIDICULE,  THE  TALENT  OF  UNGENEROUS  TEMPERS. 
If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  world ; but  in- 
stead of  this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attacking  every  thing 
that  is  solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  praiseworthy  in 
human  life.  We  may  observe,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  when  the  great  souls  and  master-pieces  of  human 
nature  were  produced,  men  shined  by  a noble  simplicity  of 
behaviour,  and  were  strangers  to  those  little  embellishments 
which  are  so  fashionable  in  our  present  conversation.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  we  fall  short  at 
present  of  the  ancients  in  poetry,  painting,  oratory,  history, 
archite6lure  and  all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences  which  depend 
more  upon  genius  than  experience,  we  exceed  them  as  much 
in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque  and  all  the  trivial  arts  of 
ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the  moderns, 
but  more  good  sense  among  the  ancients.  J.  ADDISON 


146.  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.  If  I were  personally 
your  enemy,  I might  pity  and  forgive  you.  You  have  every 
claim  to  compassion  that  can  arise  from  misery  and  distress. 
The  condition  you  are  reduced  to  would  disarm  a private 
enemy  of  his  resentment.  But  in  the  relation  you  have 
borne  to  this  country,  you  have  no  title  to  indulgence ; and 
if  I had  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion,  I never 
should  have  allowed  you  the  respite  of  a moment.  In  your 
public  charadfer  you  have  injured  every  subject  of  the 
empire ; and  though  an  individual  is  not  -authorized  to 
forgive  the  injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called  upon  to 
assert  his  'separate  share  in  the  public  resentment.  I sub- 
mitted, however,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  moderate^ 
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perhaps  more  candid,  than  myself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  prudent  forms  of  de- 
corum, those  gentle  rules  of  discretion,  which  some  men 
endeavour  to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most 
hazardous  affairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  honourable 
cause,  I would  take  a decisive  part.  I should  scorn  to  pro- 
vide for  a future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a man  who 
preserves  no  measure  with  the  public.  I would  pursue  him 
through  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to 
preserve  the  perishable  infamy  of  his  name,  and  make  it 
immortal.  JUNIUS 


147.  THE  ORIGINAL  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 
ROMAN  COMMONS  WAS  NOT  SUITABLE  TO  THEIR  ALTERED 
CIRCUMSTANCES.  Society  has  almost  always  begun  in 
inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards  equality.  This  is  a 
sure  progress : but  the  inequality  of  its  first  stage  is  neither 
unnatural  nor  unjust : it  is  only  the  error  of  preserving  in- 
stead of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice ; the  folly  of 
thinking  that  men’s  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  is  continually  changing.  When  the 
conquered  Latins  were  first  brought  to  Rome  by  those  who 
were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens,  when  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and 
to  become  so  far  a part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not 
required  that  they  should  at  once  pass  from  the  condition  of 
foreigners  to  that  of  perfedt  citizens : the  condition  of  com- 
mons was  a fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the 
other.  But  after  years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and 
their  original  conquerors  were  in  fadt  become  one  people : 
above  all,  when  this  truth  had  been  pradtically  acknowledged 
by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius ; to  continue  the  old 
distindlions  was  but  provoking  a renewal  of  the  old  hostility. 

T.  ARNOLD 


148.  LATTER  DAYS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  All  com- 
posure of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled  from  the  Protedtor : he 
felt  that  the  grandeur  which  he  had  attained  with  so  much 
guilt  and  courage,  could  not  ensure  him  that  tranquillity 
which  it  belongs  to  virtue  alone  and  moderation  fully  to 
ascertain.  Death  too,  which  with  such  signal  intrepidity  he 
had  braved  in  the  field,  being  incessantly  threatened  by  the 
poignards  of  fanatical  or  interested  assassins,  was  ever  pre- 
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sent  to  his  terrified  apprehension,  and  haunted  him  in  every 
scene  of  business  or  repose.  Each  adlion  of  his  life  be- 
trayed the  terrors  under  which  he  laboured.  The  aspedl  of 
strangers  was  uneasy  to  him:  with  a piercing  and  anxious 
eye  he  surveyed  every  face  to  which  he  was  not  daily  accus- 
tomed. He  never  moved  a step  without  strong  guards  at- 
tending him:  he  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  farther 
secured  himself  by  offensive  weapons,  which  he  always  car- 
ried about  him.  He  returned  from  no  place  by  the  dire6l 
road,  or  by  the  same  way  which  he  went.  Every  journey  he 
performed  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  Seldom  he  slept 
above  three  nights  together  in  the  same  chamber:  and  he 
never  let  it  be  known  beforehand  what  chamber  he  intended 
to  choose,  nor  intrusted  himself  in  any  which  was  not  pro- 
vided with  back  doors,  at  which  sentinels  were  carefully 
placed.  Society  terrified  him,  while  he  refledled  on  his 
numerous,  unknown,  and  implacable  enemies  : solitude  aston- 
ished him,  by  withdrawing  that  protedlion  which  he  found 
so  necessary  for  his  security.  D.  HUME 


149.  AGRICULTURE.  But  it  was  not  the  splendour  flow- 
ing from  a few  families  of  this  sort,  that  gave  such  respedl- 
ability  to  the  Roman  plebs.  It  was  their  essential  charadler 
as  a body  of  landholders,  such  as  it  is  denoted  by  their 
Quiritary  property.  The  ancients  universally  esteemed  agri- 
culture to  be  the  proper  business  for  freemen,  as  well  as  the 
proper  school  for  soldiers.  The  countryman,  says  Cato,  has 
the  fewest  evil  thoughts.  In  him  the  old  stock  of  the  nation 
is  preserved : while  it  changes  in  cities,  where  foreign  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  settle,  and  the  natives  remove  whither- 
soever gain  lures  them.  In  every  country  where  slavery 
prevails,  freedmen  seek  their  livelihood  by  occupations  of 
this  kind,  in  which  they  not  unfrequently  grow  wealthy. 
Thus  among  the  ancients,  as  in  aftertimes,  such  trades 
were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  and  were  therefore 
thought  disreputable  to  a citizen.  Hence  the  opinion,  that 
admitting  the  artisans  to  full  civic  rights  was  a hazardous 
measure  and  would  transform  a nation’s  charadler.  Th 
ancients  had  no  notion  of  a government  carried  on  with 
dignity  by  guilds,  such  as  we  see  in  the  history  of  the  towns 
during  the  middle  ages:  and  even  in  them  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  military  spirit  sank  as  the  guilds  gained  the  upper 
hand  of  the  houses,  and  that  at  last  it  became  wholly 
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extin6l;  and  with  it  fell  the  charadler  and  the  freedom  of 
the  towns.  At  this  day  the  Italian  peasants,  if  proprietors, 
are  a very  honest  and  worthy  race  and  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  townspeople.  Agriculture  is  their  nation’s  true  call- 
ing, as  a sea-life  is  that  of  the  Greeks  and  even  of  the 
Neapolitans.  

150.  ARGUMENT  FOR  LOVE  OF  GOD  FROM  THAT  FELT 
FOR  HUMAN  PERFECTIONS  WHICH  ARE  UNSEEN.  The  cha- 
radler  of  any  excellent  person,  whom  we  . have  never  seen, 
will  many  times  engage  our  hearts  and  make  us  hugely  con- 
cerned in  all  his  interests  : and  what  is  it,  I pray  you,  that 
engages  us  so  much  to  those  with  whom  we  converse?  I 
cannot  think  that  it  is  merely  the  colour  of  their  face  or  their 
comely  proportions ; for  then  we  should  fall  in  love  with 
statues  and  pi61ures  and  flowers  : these  outward  accomplish- 
ments may  a little  delight  the  eye,  but  would  never  be  able 
to  prevail  so  much  on  the  heart,  if  they  did  not  represent 
some  vital  perfection.  We  either  see  or  apprehend  some 
greatness  of  mind,  or  vigour  of  spirit,  or  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, some  sprightliness  or  wisdom,  or  goodness,  which 
charm  our  spirit  and  command  our  love.  Now  these  per- 
fections are  not  obvious  to  the  sight ; the  eyes  can  only  dis- 
cern the  signs  and  effeCls  of  them ; and  if  it  be  the  under- 
standing that  directs  the  affeCtion,  and  vital  perfections 
prevail  with  it,  certainly  the  excellencies  of  the  divine  nature 
(the  traces  whereof  we  cannot  but  discover  in  every  thing  we 
behold)  would  not  fail  to  engage  our  hearts,  if  we  did 
seriously  view  and  regard  them.  Shall  we  not  be  infinitely 
more  transported  with  that  almighty  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  fills  the  universe,  and  displays  itself  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  creation,  which  establisheth  the  frame  of  nature,  and 
turneth  the  mighty  wheels  of  providence,  and  keepeth  the 
world  from  disorder  and  ruin,  than  with  the  faint  rays  of  the 
very  same  perfections  which  we  meet  with  in  our  fellow- 
creatures?  Shall  we  dote  on  the  scattered  pieces  of  a rude 
and  imperfect  picture,  and  never  be  affeCted  with  the  original 
beauty?  This  were  an  unaccountable  stupidity  and  blind- 
ness : whatever  we  find  lovely  in  a friend  or  in  a saint  ought 
not  to  engross  but  to  elevate  our  affeCtion ; we  should  con- 
clude with  ourselves,  that  if  there  be  so  much  sweetness  in  a 
drop,  there  must  be  infinitely  more  in  the  fountain ; if  there 
be  so  much  splendour  in  a ray,  what  must  the  sun  be  in  its 
glory?  JEREMY  TAYLOR 
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15 1.  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  It  seems  to  me  a strange,  and 
a thing  much  to  be  marvelled,  that  the  laborer,  to  repose 
himself,  hasteneth  as  it  were  the  course  of  the  sun : that 
the  mariner  rowes  with  all  force  to  attain  the  port,  and  with 
a joyfull  crie  salutes  the  descried  land : that  the  traveller  is 
never  content  nor  quiet  till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  voyage : 
and  that  we,  in  the  meanwhile,  tied  in  this  world  to  a per- 
petual taske,  tossed  with  continual  tempest,  tyred  with  a 
rough  and  combersome  way,  yet  cannot  see  the  end  of  our 
labour  but  with  grief,  nor  behold  our  port  but  with  teares, 
nor  approach  our  home  and  quiet  abode  but  with  horrour 
and  trembling.  This  life  is  but  a Penelope’s  web,  wherein 
we  are  always  doing  and  undoing ; a sea  open  to  all  winds ; 
a weary  journey  thio’  extreme  heats  and  colds  ; over  high 
mountains,  steep  rocks,  and  thievish  deserts ; and  so  we 
terme  it,  in  weaving  at  this  web,'-‘in  rowing  at  this  oar,  in 
passing  this  miserable  way.  Yet  loe,  when  death  comes  to 
end  our  worke;  when  she  stretcheth  out  her  armes  to  pull 
us  into  the  port,  when  after  so  many  dangerous  passages  she 
would  condudl  us  to  our  true  home  and  resting  place ; 
instead  of  rejoycing  at  the  end  of  our  labour,  of  taking 
comfort  at  the  sight  of  our  land,  of  singing  at  the  approch 
of  our  happy  mansion ; we  would  faine  retake  our  worke  in 
hand ; we  would  again  hoise  sail  to  the  wind,  and  willingley 
undertake  our  journey  anew.  We  fear  more  the  cure  than 
the  disease : the  surgeon,  than  the  paine.  We  have  more 
sense  of  the  medicine’s  bitterness,  sooner  gone,  than  of  a bitter 
languishing,  long  continued ; more  feeling  of  death,  the  end 
of  our  miseries,  than  the  endlesse  miserie  of  our  life.  We 
fear  that  we  ought  to  hope  for,  and  wish  that  we  ought  to 
fear.  mary  countess  of  Pembroke 


1 52.  THE  DANGER  OF  PROCRASTINATION.  I am  glad  that 
you  approve  and  applaud  my  design  of  withdrawing  myself 
from  all  tumult  and  business  of  the  world,  and  consecrating 
the  little  rest  of  my  time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature 
had  so  motherly  inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a 
step-mother,  has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(you  say)  which  biU  is  aerugo  mera^  a rust  which  spoils  the 
good  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  (you  say)  you  would  advise 
me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution,  but  to  stay  a while 
longer  with  patience  and  complaisance,  till  I had  gotten 
such  an  estate  as  might  afford  me  (according  to  the  saying 
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of  that  person  whom  you  and  I love  very  much  and  would 
believe  as  soon  as  another  man)  cujn  dignitate  otium.  This 
were  excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun  stay 
too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is  once 
turned  beyond  forty : the  seeking  for  a fortune  then  is  but 
a desperate  after-game ; ’tis  a hundred  to  one  if  a man 
fling  two  sixes  and  recover  all;  especially  if  his  hand  be 
no  luckier  than  mine.  A.  COWLEY 


153.  THE  VIRTUE  OF  A COMMANDER.  The  Commander 
also  must  be  of  repute,  so  that  the  soldiers  may  be  confident 
of  his  wisdom : and  they  shall  always  be  so,  when  they  per- 
ceive him  to  be  a man  orderly,  careful,  and  courageous,  and 
that  maintains  well  and  with  esteem  the  majesty  of  his 
dignity:  and  he  shall  always  be  able  to  do  so,  while  he 
punisheth  their  faults,  while  he  tires  not  out  the  soldiers  to 
no  purpose,  keeps  his  word  with  them,  shews  them  an  easy 
way  to  vanquish  the  enemy ; those  things  that  may  endanger 
them,  conceals  from  them ; or  if  they  be  evident,  by  his 
speeches  lessens  their  opinion  of  them:  which  things  well 
observed  are  a great  occasion  of  confidence  in  the  army. 
And  the  Romans  used  moreover  to  make  their  armies  thus 
confident  by  way  of  religion : from  hence  proceeded,  that  by 
their  soothsayings  and  auspices  they  created  their  consuls, 
they  levied  their  soldiers,  m.arched  with  their  armies  and 
fought  their  battles ; and  without  having  done  some  of  these 
things,  never  would  a good  or  discreet  commander  have  put 
anything  to  hazard,  deeming  that  he  might  easily  lose, 
unless  his  soldiers  had  first  understood  that  the  gods  were 
on  their  side.  And  when  any  consul  or  captain  of  theirs 
should  have  fought  contrary  to  the  auspices,  they  would 
have  punished  him,  as  they  did  Claudius  Fulcher. 

SIR  W.  TEMPLE 


154.  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  HAMPDEN.  He  was  of  that  rare 
affability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility 
and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinions  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a desire  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion ; yet  he  had  so  subtle  a way  of  interrogating,  and  under 
the  notions  of  doubt  insinuating  his  objedlions,  that  he  left 
his  opinions  with  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  pre- 
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serve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  discerned  those 
opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with  which  they  could  not  com- 
ply, he  always  left  the  chara6ler  of  an  ingenious  and  consci- 
entious person.  He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a su- 
preme governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affe6lions,  and  had 
thereby  a great  power  over  other  men’s.  He  was  of  an  in- 
dustry and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the 
most  laborious  ; and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
most  subtle  or  sharp ; and  of  a personal  courage  equal  to  his 
best  parts  ; so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished  where- 
ever  he  might  have  been  made  a friend  ; and  as  much  to  be 
apprehended  where  he  was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to 
be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no  less  congratulated  on 
the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  on  the  other. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


155.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NORTHERN  BARBARIANS.  The 
chara6ler  of  the  people  with  whom  the  Romans  had  to  con- 
tend was,  in  all  respedls,  the  reverse  of  theirs.  Those  northern 
adventurers,  or  Barbarians,  as  they  are  called,  breathed 
nothing  but  war ; their  martial  spirit  was  yet  in  its  vigour ; 
they  sought  a milder  climate  and  lands  more  fertile  than 
their  forests  and  mountains ; the  sword  was  their  right ; and 
they  exercised  it  without  remorse,  as  the  right  of  nature. 
Barbarous  they  surely  were,  but  they  were  superior  to  the 
people  they  invaded,  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  valour.  Simple 
and  severe  in  their  manners,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  word  luxury ; anything  was  sufficient  for  their  extreme 
frugality : hardened  by  exercise  and  toil,  their  bodies  seemed 
inaccessible  to  disease  or  pain : war  was  their  element ; they 
sported  with  danger  and  met  death  with  expressions  of  joy. 
Though  free  and  independent,  they  were  firmly  attached  to 
their  leaders,  because  they  followed  them  from  choice,  not 
from  constraint,  the  most  gallant  being  always  dignified  with 
the  command.  Nor  were  these  their  only  virtues.  They 
were  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the  sancTity  of  the 
marriage-bed  ; for  their  generous  hospitality ; for  their  detes- 
tation of  treachery  and  falsehood:  they  possessed  many 
maxims  of  civil  wisdom,  and  wanted  only  the  culture  of 
reason  to  condu6l  them  to  the  true  principles  of  social  life. 

E.  GIBBON 
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156.  SYLLA,  APPARENT  INCONSISTENCY  IN  HIS  CHARAC- 
TER. Sylla  had  a general  taste  for  literature  ; he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  writers  of  Greece  ; he  delighted  in 
the  society  of  men  of  talent ; and  he  was  himself  long  and 
carefully  engaged  in  recording  the  history  of  his  own  a6f  ions  ; 
yet  no  man  was  ever  more  stained  with  cruelty,  nor  was 
ever  any  more  degraded  by  habitual  and  gross  profligacy. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  like  the  sensual,  are  gratified  by  exercise ; and 
that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  employment  of  talent  is 
quite  distinc^l:  from  the  application  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  understanding  to  the  government  of  the  affefifions  and 
the  condufil.  In  all  men  whose  mental  powers  are  at  all 
considerable,  the  indulgence  of  them  is  as  much  an  objefil 
of  mere  natural  appetite,  as  the  gratification  of  hunger  and 
thirst  is  to  the  mass  of  mankind ; and  it  is  only  because  it  is 
less  common  that  it  is  regarded  as  conferring  on  the  cha- 
radler  a much  superior  value.  T.  ARNOLD 


157.  CICERO.  He  entertained  very  high  notions  of 
friendship,  and  of  its  excellent  use  and  benefit  to  human 
life ; which  he  has  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  entertaining 
treatise  on  that  subject,  where  he  lays  down  no  other  rules 
than  what  he  exemplified  by  his  prafifice.  For  in  all  the 
variety  of  friendships,  in  which  his  eminent  rank  engaged 
him,  he  was  never  charged  with  deceiving,  deserting  or  even 
slighting  any  one,  whom  he  had  once  called  his  friend,  or 
esteemed  an  honest  man.  It  was  his  delight  to  advance 
their  prosperity,  to  relieve  their  adversity ; the  same  friend 
to  both  fortunes ; but  more  zealous  only  in  the  bad,  where 
his  help  was  the  most  wanted,  and  his  services  the  most  dis- 
interested ; looking  upon  it  not  as  a friendship,  but  a sordid 
traffic  and  merchandize  of  benefits,  where  good  offices  are  to 
be  weighed  by  a nice  estimate  of  gain  and  loss.  He  calls 
gratitude  the  mother  of  virtues ; reckons  it  the  most  capital 
of  all  duties ; and  uses  the  words,  grateful  and  good,  as 
terms  synonymous,  and  inseparably  united  in  the  same  cha- 
fadler.  His  writings  abound  with  sentiments  of  this  sort,  as 
his  life  did  with  the  examples  of  them ; so  that  one  of  his 
friends,  in  apologizing  for  the  importunity  of  a request,  ob- 
serves to  him  with  great  truth,  that  the  tenor  of  his  life 
would  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  it ; since  he  had  established 
such  a custom,  of  doing  every  thing  for  his  friends,  that  they 
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no  longer  requested,  but  claimed  a right  to  command  him.... 
His  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
charadler,  splendid  and  noble : his  house  was  open  to  all  the 
learned  strangers  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia;  seve- 
ral of  whom  were  constantly  entertained  in  it  as  part  of  his 
family,  and  spent  their  whole  lives  with  him.  His  levee 
was  perpetually  crowded  with  multitudes  of  all  ranks ; even 
Pompey  himself  not  disdaining  to  frequent  it.  The  greatest 
part  came,  not  only  to  pay  their  compliments,  but  to  attend 
him  on  days  of  business  to  the  Senate  or  the  Forum;  where, 
upon  any  debate  or  transaction  of  moment,  they  constantly 
waited  to  condudl  him  home  again : but  on  ordinary  days, 
when  these  morning  visits  were  over,  as  they  usually  were 
before  ten,  he  retired  to  his  books,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  library,  without  seeking  any  other  diversion,  but  what 
his  children  afforded  to  the  short  intervals  of  his  leisure. 

C.  MIDDLETON 


158.  CERTAIN  IMPUTATIONS  AGAINST  LEARNING.  And 
as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  receiveth  from  politiques, 
they  be  of  this  nature;  that  learning  doth  soften  men’s 
minds,  and  makes  them  more  unapt  for  the  honour  and  exer- 
cise of  arms ; that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  men’s  dispositions 
for  matter  of  government  and  policy ; or  at  least  that  it  doth 
divert  men’s  travails  from  adlion  and  business,  and  bringeth 
them  to  a love  of  leisure  and  privateness ; and  that  it  doth 
bring  into  states  a relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every  man 
is  more  ready  to  argue,  than  to  obey  and  execute.  Out  of 
this  conceit  Cato  surnamed  the  Censor,  one  of  the  wisest 
men  indeed  that  ever  lived,  when  Carneades  the  philosopher 
came  in  embassage  to  Rome,  and  that  the  young  men  of 
Rome  began  to  flock  about  him,  being  allured  with  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence  and  learning,  gave 
counsel  in  open  senate  that  they  should  give  him  his  dis- 
patch with  all  speed,  lest  he  should  infecT  and  inchant  the 
minds  and  affecSlions  of  the  youth,  and  at  unawares  bring  in 
an  alteration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  state.  Out 
of  the  same  conceit  or  humour  did  Virgil,  turning  his  pen 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country  and  the  disadvantage  of  his 
own  profession,  make  a kind  of  separation  between  policy 
and  government  and  between  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  verses 
so  much  renowned,  attributing  and  challenging  the  one  to 
the  Romans,  and  leaving  and  yielding  the  other  to  the 
Grecians.  So  likewise  we  see  that  Anytus,  the  accuser  of 

7—2 
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Socrates,  laid  it  as  an  article  of  charge  and  accusation  against 
him,  that  he  did  with  the  variety  and  power  of  his  discourses 
and  disputations  withdraw  young  men  from  due  reverence 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country ; and  that  he  did 
profess  a dangerous  and  pernicious  science,  which  was  to 
make  the  worse  matter  seem  the  better,  and  to  suppress  truth 
by  force  of  eloquence  and  speech.  LORD  BACON 


1 59.  CARDINAL  WOLSEY.  This  year  also,  those  who  ma- 

naged any  money  for  the  king  in  the  wars,  or  otherwise, 
were  by  the  Cardinal’s  command  called  in  question.  Among 
whom  some  by  bribery  and  some  by  cunning  escaped  ; others 
being  condemned  in  great  sums  : so  that  the  Cardinal  might 
be  said  to  have  in  him  so  much  of  a good  servant,  as  he  wil- 
lingly suffered  none  other  to  deceive  his  master.  To  accom- 
pany this  severity  also,  he  caused  perjury  to  be  rigorously 
punished,  wherein  I can  never  enough  commend  him : all 
other  treacheries  extending,  for  the  most  part,  but  to  the 
depriving  of  life,  possessions  or  good  name ; but  this  such  a 
one,  as  without  much  labour  may  take  away  all  together. 
Some  courts  also  were  ereCted  in  the  favour  of  poor  people, 
against  the  oppression  of  the  great ; which  at  the  beginning 
were  much  frequented ; but  at  last,  the  people  receiving 
many  delays  and  dissatisfadlions  in  their  suits,  every  one  left 
them,  and  went  to  the  common  law ; as  fearing,  under  this 
pretence,  an  innovation.  I must  not  deny  unto  the  Cardinal, 
yet,  the  attribute  of  just  in  all  affairs  of  public  judicature ; 
whereof  (if  we  may  believe  authors)  he  was  ever  apparently 
studious.  Therefore,  where  disorders  were  committed,  he 
severely  punished,  unless  the  parties  found  means  to  make 
their  private  peace.  LORD  HERBERT 

160.  THE  ESTIMATE  OF  AN  ENEMY  AS  WELL  AS  A FRIEND 
DP_:SERVES  ATTENTION.  Let  them  consider  well  what  are 
the  characters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our 
friends  often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts.  They 
either  do  not  see  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or 
soften  them  by  their  representations,  after  such  a manner 
that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An 
adversary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a stricter  search  into  us, 
discovers  every  flaw  and  imperfeCtion  in  our  tempers ; and 
though  his  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong  a light,  it  has 
generally  some  ground  for  what  it  advances.  A friend  ex- 
aggerates a man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A 
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wise  man  should  give  a just  attention  to  both  of  them  so  far 
as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  one,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  other.  J.  ADDISON 


l6l.  PROSPECT  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  ROME  IN  THE  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  In  the  last  days  of  pope  Eugenius  the 
Fourth,  two  of  his  servants,  the  learned  Poggius  and  a friend, 
ascended  the  Capitoline  Hill ; reposed  themselves  among  the 
ruins  of  columns  and  temples ; and  viewed  from  that  com- 
manding spot  the  wide  and  various  prospedl  of  desolation. 
The  place  and  the  objedl  gave  ample  scope  for  moralizing  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man  nor 
the  proudest  of  his  works,  which  buries  empires  and  cities  in 
a common  grave ; and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to 
her  former  greatness,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful 
and  deplorable.  Her  primaeval  state,  such  as  she  might  ap- 
pear in  a remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger 
of  Troy,  has  been  delineated  by  the  fancy  of  Virgil.  This 
Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a savage  and  solitary  thicket;  in 
the  time  of  the  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs 
of  a temple;  the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been 
pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolu- 
tion, and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns 
and  brambles.  E.  GIBBON 


162.  NELSON.  There  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the 

appearances  upon  opening  the  body,  that,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  he  might  have  attained,  like  his  father,  to  a good  old 
age.  Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prematurely 
whose  work  was  done ; nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented,  who 
died  so  full  of  honours,  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame. 
The  most  triumphant  death  is  that  of  the  martyr ; the  most 
awful  that  of  the  martyred  patriot ; the  most  splendid  that 
of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  vic^dory ; and  if  the  chariot  and 
the  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson’s  transla- 
tion, he  could  scarcely  have  departed  m a brighter  blaze  of 
glory.  He  has  left  us,  not  indeed  his  mantle  of  inspiration, 
but  a name  and  an  example,  which  are  at  this  hour  inspiring 
thousands  of  the  youth  of  England:  a name  which  is  our 
pride,  and  an  example  which  will  continue  to  be  our  shield 
and  our  strength.  R.  SOUTHEY 

163.  SERTORIUS.  About  this  time  Sertorius  was  much 
dispirited,  because  that  deer  of  his  could  nowEere  be  found  ; 
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for  he  was  thus  deprived  of  a great  means  of  cheering  the 
barbarians,  who  then  particularly  required  consolation.  It 
happened  that  some  men,  who  were  rambling  about  at  night 
for  other  purposes,  fell  in  with  the  deer  and  caught  it,  for 
they  knew  it  by  the  colour.  Sertorius  hearing  of  this,  pro- 
mised to  give  them  a large  sum  of  money  if  they  would 
mention  it  to  nobody;  and,  concealing  the  deer  for  several 
days,  he  came  forward  with  a joyful  countenance  to  the  tri- 
bunal, and  told  the  barbarian  chiefs  that  the  deity  prognos- 
ticated to  him  in  his  sleep  some  great  good  fortune.  He 
then  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  transadfed  business  with 
those  who  applied  to  him.  The  deer  being  let  loose  by  those 
who  had  charge  of  it  close  by,  and,  seeing  Sertorius,  bounded 
joyfully  up  to  the  tribunal,  and,  standing  by  him,  placed  its 
head  on  his  knees,  and  touched  his  right  hand  with  its 
mouth,  having  been  accustomed  to  do  this  before.  Sertorius 
cordially  returned  the  caresses  of  the  animal,  and  even  shed 
tears.  The  spectators  were  at  first  surprised ; then  clapping 
their  hands  and  shouting  they  conducted  Sertorius  to  his 
residence,  considering  him  to  be  a man  superior  to  other 
mortals  and  beloved  by  the  Gods  ; and  they  were  full  of  good 
hopes.  long’s  PLUTARCH 


164.  HOW  TO  PROCURE  CONTENTEDNESS.  If  then  thou 

fullest  from  thy  employment  in  public,  take  sanctuary  in  an 
honest  retirement,  being  indifferent  to  thy  gain  abroad  or  thy 
safety  at  home.  If  thou  art  out*  of  favour  with  thy  prince, 
secure  the  favour  of  the.  King  of  kings,  and  then  there  is  no 
harm  come  to  thee.  And  when  Zeno  Citiensis  lost  all  his 
goods  in  a storm,  he  retired  to  the  studies  of  philosophy,  to 
his  short  cloak,  and  a severe  life,  and  gave  thanks  to  fortune 
for  his  prosperous  mischance.  When  the  northwind  blows 
hard  and  it  rains  sadly,  none  but  fools  sit  down  in  it  and 
cry,  wise  people  defend  themselves  against  it  with  a warm 
garment  or  a good  fire  and  a dry  roof.  When  a storm  of  a 
sad  mischance  beats  upon  our  spirits,  turn  it  into  some 
advantage  by  observing  where  it  can  serve  another  end, 
either  of  religion  or  prudence,  or  more  safety  or  less  envy: 
it  will  turn  into  something  that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make 
it  so.  ' JEREMY  TAYLOR 

165.  PUNISHMENT  BY  AW LEGISLATION.  My 
lords,  where  hath  this  fire  lain  all  this  while,  so  many 
hundred  years  together,  that  no  smoke  should  appear  ’till 
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it  burst  out  now  to  consume  me  and  my  children?  hard  it 
is  and  extreme  hard,  in  my  opinion,  that  a punishment 
should  precede  the  promulgation  of  a law,  that  I should  be 
punished  by  a law  subsequent  to  the  a6l  done ; I most  hum- 
bly beseech  your  lordships,  take  that  into  consideration ; for, 
certainly  it  were  better  a great  deal  to  live  under  no  law  but 
the  will  of  man,  and  to  conform  ourselves  in  human  wisdom 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  to  comply  with  that  will,  than  to 
live  under  the  protedfion  of  a law,  as  we  think,  and  then  a 
law  should  be  made  to  punish  us  for  a crime  precedent  to 
the  law;  then  I conceive  no  man  living  could  be  safe,  if  that 
should  be  admitted. 


166.  VIRTUE  REQUIRES  TRIAL  AND  EXERCISE.  I can- 
not praise  a fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and 
unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to 
be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring 
not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much 
rather ; that  which  purifies  us  is  trial ; and  trial  is  by  what 
is  contrary.  That  virtue  therefore  which  is  but  a youngling 
in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
Vice  promises  to  her  followers  and  rejedfs  it,  is  but  a blank 
virtue,  not  a pure ; her  whiteness  is  but  an  excremental 
whiteness ; which  was  the  reason  why  our  sage  and  serious 
poet  Spenser — whom  I dare  be  known  to  think  a better 
teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas — describing  true  temperance 
under  the  person  of  Guyon,  brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer 
through  the  cave  of  Mammon  and  the  Bower  of  earthly 
Bliss,  that  he  might  see  and  know  and  yet  abstain. 

J.  MILTON 


167.  VISIT  TO  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  CORNELIA. 
On  the  promontory  of  Misenus  is  yet  standing  the  mansion 
of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi ; and,  whether  from  the 
reverence  of  her  virtues  and  exalted  name,  or  that  the  gods 
preserve  it  as  a monument  of  womanhood,  its  exterior  is 
yet  unchanged.  Here  she  resided  many  years,  and  never 
would  be  induced  to  revisit  Rome  after  the  murder  of  her 
younger  son.  She  cultivated  a variety  of  flowers,  and  na- 
turalised several  plants,  and  brought  together  trees  from 
vale  and  mountain,  trees  unprodudlive  of  fruit  but  affording 
her  in  their  superintendence  and  management  a tranquil 
and  expedlant  pleasure.  We  read  that  the  Babylonians  and 
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Persians  were  formerly  much  addi6fed  to  similar  places  of 
recreation.  I have  no  knowledge  in  these  matters  ; and  the 
first  time  I went  thither  I asked  many  questions  of  the 
gardener’s  boy,  a child  about  nine  years  old.  He  thought 
me  still  more  ignorant  than  I was,  and  said  among  other 
such  remarks,  do  not  know  what  they  call  this  plant  at 
Rome,  or  whether  they  have  it  there;  but  it  is  among  the 
commonest  here,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  we  call  it  cytisus.” 
“Thank  you,  child!”  said  I smiling;  and  pointing  towards 
two  cypresses,  “pray  what  do  you  call  those  high  and 
gloomy  trees,  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  just  above  the 
precipice?”  “Others,  like  them,”  replied  he,  “are  called 
cypresses ; but  these,  I know  not  why,  have  always  been 
called  Tiberius  and  Caius.” 


1 68.  INSTANCES  OF  IMPIETY.  The  Cynic  philosopher 
Diogenes  used  to  say  of  Harpalus,  a freebooter  of  great 
repute  in  those  days  for  lucky  enterprises,  that  a life  of  such 
long-continued  good  fortune  as  his  was  a standing  witness 
against  the  being  of  gods. 

Another  instance  of  impiety  is  that  of  the  tyrant  Diony- 
sius, who,  after  pillaging  a shrine  sacred  to  Proserpine  at 
Locri  on  his  voyage  to  Syracuse,  was  scudding  along  with 
a very  fair  breeze,  when  he  begged  his  friends  to  mark  what 
a fine  sail  the  gods  were  pleased  to  grant  to  persons  guilty 
of  sacrilege.  On  another  occasion  he  landed  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  and  coming  to  a temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  he 
pulled  off  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  a short  but  heavy 
cloak  of  gold  in  which  the  tyrant  Gelo  had  dressed  it  as  an 
offering  out  of  his  Carthaginian  spoils  : whereupon  he  was 
not  even  afraid  to  vent  his  wit ; for  a gold  cape,  he  said, 
was  heavy  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter;  and  he  therefore 
threw  a woollen  mantle  over  it,  because  that  would  do  for  any 
time  of  year.  At  Epidaurus  he  ordered  the  gold  beard  of  an 
Aesculapius  to  be  taken  off,  because  it  was  not  at  all  proper 
that  the  son  should  have  a beard  when  his  father  Apollo  was 
not  allowed  one  in  any  temple.  The  next  thing  we  hear  of 
him  is  that  he  ordered  the  silver  slabs  in  all  the  temples  he 
visited  to  be  carried  off ; and  as  according  to  the  ancient 
Greek  custom  there  was  generally  an  inscription  assigning 
them  to  the  Good  Deities,  he  would  say  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  avail  himself  of  their  goodness : nor 
did  he  ever  scruple  to  take  away  the  little  gold  images  of 
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Vi61;ory  which  were  usually  supported  by  statues  with  hands 
outstretched,  saying  that,  so  far  from  taking  anything  away 
from  them,  he  only  received  what  they  offered ; for  it  was 
folly  to  pray  to  them  for  blessings,  and  then  not  like  to  take 
those  which  they  adlually  held  out  their  hands  to  give  us. 
The  articles  which  he  so  sacrilegiously  took  from  the  temples 
of  the  gods  he  sold  in  the  market-place  by  public  aucTion  ; 
then  after  extorting  the  money,  he  issued  a notice  command- 
ing all  who  had  any  sacred  treasures  in  their  possession  to 
restore  them  by  a certain  day  to  their  proper  shrines,  thereby 
crowning  a6ls  of  the  grossest  impiety  towards  the  gods  with 
a most  wanton  outrage  against  his  fellow-creatures. 


169.  THE  BATTLE  OF  EDGEHILL,  A.  D.  1 642.  In  this 
doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  the  common  friend  to  wearied 
and  dismayed  armies,  parted  them ; and  then  the  king  caus- 
ed his  cannon,  which  were  nearest  the  enemy,  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  with  his  whole  forces  himself  spent  the  night  in  the 
field,  by  such  a fire  as  could  be  made  of  the  little  wood,  and 
bushes  which  grew  thereabouts,  unresolved  what  to  do  the 
next  morning,  many  reporting,  That  the  enemy  was  gone’: 
but  when  the  day  appeared,  the  contrary  was  discovered : 
for  then  they  were  seen  standing  in  the  posture  and  place  in 
which  they  fought,  from  whence  their  general,  wisely,  never 
suffered  them  to  stir  all  that  night:  presuming  reasonably, 
that  if  they  were  drawn  off  never  so  little  from  that  place, 
their  numbers  would  lessen,  and  that  many  would  run  away : 
and  therefore  he  caused  all  manner  of  provisions,  with  which 
the  country  supplied  him  plentifully,  to  be  brought  thither  to 
them  for  their  repast,  and  reposed  himself  with  them  in  the 
place : besides,  that  night  he  received  a great  addition  of 
strength,  not  only  by  rallying  those  horse  and  foot,  which 
had  run  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  the  arrival  of 
two  thousand  fresh  foot,  (which  were  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  army,)  and  five  hundred  horse,  which  march- 
ed a day  behind  the  army  for  the  guard  of  their  ammunition, 
and  a great  part  of  their  train,  not  supposing  there  would 
have  been  any  a6lion  that  would  have  required  their  pre- 
sence. All  the  advantage  this  seasonable  recruit  brought 
them  was  to  give  their  old  men  so  much  courage  as  to  keep 
the  field,  which  it  was  otherwise  believed  they  would  hardly 
have  been  persuaded  to  have  done.  LORD  clarendon 
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170.  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION  UPON  CHARACTER.  It  is 
certain  that  a serious  attention  to  the  sciences  and  liberal 
arts  softens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and  cherishes  those 
fine  emotions  in  which  true  virtue  and  honour  consists.  It 
rarely,  very  rarely,  happens  that  a man  of  taste  and  learning 
is  not,  at  least,  an  honest  man,  whatever  frailties  may  attend 
him.  The  bent  of  his  mind  to  speculative  studies  must 
mortify  in  him  the  passions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and 
must,  at  the  same  time,  give  him  a greater  sensibility  of  all 
the  decencies  and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a moral 
distindlion  in  charadlers  and  manners,  nor  is  his  sense  of  this 
kind  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  increased 
by  his  speculations.  Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon 
the  temper  and  disposition,  ’tis  highly  probable  that  others 
may  be  produced  by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious 
effedls  of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not 
altogether  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many 
alterations  from  its  original  make  and  strudlure.  Let  a man 
propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a chara(fler,  which  he  ap- 
proves of : let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  those  particulars 
in  which  his  own  charadler  deviates  from  this  model : let 
him  keep  a constant  watch  over  himself,  and  bend  his  mind 
by  a continual  effort  from  the  vices  towards  the  virtues ; 
and  I doubt  not  but  in  time  he  will  find,  in  his  temper  an 
alteration  for  the  better.  Habit  is  another  powerful  means 
of  reforming  the  mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions 
and  inclinations.  A man  who  continues  in  a course  of 
sobriety  and  temperance  will  hate  riot  and  disorder:  if  he 
engage  in  business  or  study,  indolence  will  seem  a punish- 
ment to  him : if  he  constrain  himself  to  pradlise  beneficence 
and  affability,  he  will  soon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride  and 
violence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  vir- 
tuous course  of  life  is  preferable ; if  he  has  but  resolution 
enough  for  some  time  to  enforce  a violence  on  himself,  his 
reformation  needs  not  be  despaired  of.  D.  HUME 


1 71  RECEPTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AMBASSADOR  AT  THE 
COURT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  MOSCOVIA  A.  D.  1 583.  Having 
given  the  embassador  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  inquired  of  the 
queeifis  health,  he  willed  him  to  go  sit  in  the  place  provided 
for  him,  nigh  ten  paces  distant;  from  thence  to  send  him 
the  queen’s  letters  and  present.  Which  the  embassador 
thinking  not  reasonable  stepped  forward ; but  the  chancellor 
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meeting  him,  would  have  taken  his  letters ; to  whom  the 
embassador  said,  that  the  queen  had  diredled  no  letters  to 
him ; and  so  went  on  and  delivered  them  to  the  emperor’s 
own  hands ; and  after  a short  withdrawing  into  the  council- 
chamber,  where  he  had  conference  with  some  of  the  council, 
he  was  called  in  to  dinner : about  the  midst  whereof,  the 
emperor  standing  up,  drank  a deep  carouse  to  the  queen’s 
health,  and  sent  to  the  embassador  a great  bowl  of  Rhenish 
wine  to  pledge  him.  But  at  several  times  being  called  for 
to  treat  about  affairs,  and  not  yielding  aught  beyond  his 
commission,,  the  emperor  not  wont  to  be  gainsaid,  one  day 
especially  broke  into  passion,  and  with  a stern  countenance 
told  him,  he  did  not  reckon  the  queen  to  be  his  fellow : for 
there  are,  quoth  he,  her  betters.  The  embassador  not  hold- 
ing it  his  part,  whatever  danger  might  ensue,  to  hear  any 
derogate  from  the  majesty  of  his  prince,  with  like  courage 
and  countenance  told  him  that  the  queen  was  equal  to  any 
in  Christendom,  who  thought  himself  greatest ; and  wanted 
not  means  to  offend  her  enemies  whomsoever.  Yea,  quoth 
he,  what  sayest  thou  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings?  I 
hold  her,  quoth  the  embassador,  equal  to  either.  Then  what 
to  the  German  emperor?  Her  father,  quoth  he,  had  the 
emperor  in  his  pay.  j.  MILTON 

172  MERE  ASSENT  TO  MORAL  PROPOSITIONS.  Physicians 
tell  us  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  taking 
a medicine,  and  the  medicine  getting  into  the  constitution. 
A difference  not  unlike  which,  obtains  with  respedl  to  those 
great  moral  propositions,  which  ought  to  form  the  diredling 
principles  of  human  conduct.  It  is  one  thing  to  assent  to 
a proposition  of  this  sort ; another  and  a very  different 
thing  to  have  properly  imbibed  its  influence.  I take  the 
case  to  be  this : — perhaps  almost  every  man  living  has  a 
particular  train  of  thought  into  which  his  mind  falls,  when 
at  leisure  from  the  impressions  and  ideas  that  occasionally 
excite  it ; perhaps  also  the  train  of  thought  here  spoken  of 
more  than  any  other  thing  determines  the  charadfer.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  therefore  that  this  property  of 
our  constitution  be  well  regulated.  W.  PALEY 


173.  FIESCO’S  EXHORTATIONS  TO  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 
While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agita- 
tion, Fiesco  appeared.  With  a look  full  of  alacrity  and 
confidence  he  addressed  himself  to  the  persons  of  chief 
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distindion,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now  called  to 
partake  of  the  pleasures  of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in 
a deed  of  valour  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  im- 
mortal renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes  the  exorbitant  as  ' 
well  as  intolerable  authority  of  the  elder  Doria,  which  the 
ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of  the  Emperor 
to  a family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was 
about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual.  This  unrighteous 
domination,  continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  your  power 
to  subvert  and  to  establish  the  freedom  of  your  country 
on  a firm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off.  I have  taken 
the  most  effedlual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  numerous.  I can  depend  on  allies  and  protecTors  if 
necessary.  Happily  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I have 
been  provident.  Their  insolent  contempt  of  their  country- 
men has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity  which  usually 
render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  saga- 
cious to  guard  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve. 
They  will  now  feel  the  blow,  before  they  suspedl  any  hostile 
hand  to  be  nigh.  Let  us  then  sally  forth,  that  we  may 
deliver  our  country  by  one  generous  effort,  almost  unac- 
companied with  danger,  and  certain  of  success. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


174.  TO.BENEDITTO  BUONOMATTAI  A FLORENTINE.  I 
will  now  mention  the  favourable  opportunity  which  you  have, 
if  you  wish  to  embrace  it,  of  obliging  foreigners,  among  whom 
there  is  no  one  at  all  conspicuous  for  genius  or  for  elegance 
who  does  not  make  the  Tuscan  language  his  delight,  and  indeed 
consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  particularly  if 
he  be  only  slightly  tindtured  with  the  literature  of  Greece 
or  of  Rome.  I,  who  certainly  have  not  merely  wetted  the 
tip  of  my  lips  in  the  stream  of  those  languages,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  my  years  have  swallowed  the  most  copious  draughts, 
can  yet  sometimes  retire  with  avidity  and  delight  to  feast 
on  Dante,  Petrarch  and  many  others ; nor  has  Athens  itself 
been  able  to  confine  me  to  the  transparent  wave  of  its  llissus, 
nor  ancient  Rome  to  the  banks  of  its  Tiber,  so  as  to  prevent 
my  visiting  with  delight  the  stream  of  the  Arno  and  the  hills 

of  Fsesolse The  other  critics  in  your  language  seem  to 

this  day  to  have  had  no  other  design  than  to  satisfy  their 
own  countrymen,  without  taking  any  concern  about  any  body 
else.  Though  I think  that  they  would  have  provided  better 
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for  their  own  reputation  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Italian 
language,  if  they  had  delivered  their  precepts  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  men  to  learn  their 
language.  But,  for  all  them,  we  might  think  that  you  Italians 
wished  to  confine  your  wisdom  within  the  pomoerium  of  the 
Alps.  J.  MILTON 


175.  FERNANDO  CORTES  DISSUADED  FROM  ABANDONING 
HIS  SCHEMES  OF  CONQUEST.  As  sooii  as  this  was  known,  the 
disappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threatened;  the  emis- 
saries of  Cortes,  mingled  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ; the 
ferment  became  general ; the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open 
mutiny ; all  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  com- 
mander. Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ; when,  with  one 
voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  their  astonishment  and 
disappointment  at  the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It 
was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  "Castilian  courage  to  be 
daunted  at  the  first  aspedl  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly 
before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise,  that  had  hitherto 
been  successful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  advance  the 
glory  and  the  interest  of  their  country.  Happy  under  his 
command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity  through  every 
danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures  which  he 
had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view ; but,  if  he  chose  rather 
to  return,  and  tamely  give  up  his  hopes  of  distinction  and 
opulence  to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose 
another  general  to  conduCt  them  in  that  path  of  glory,  which 
he  had  not  spirit  to  enter.  W.  ROBERTSON 


176.  TALENT  OF  RIDICULE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  AN 
ILL-CONDITIONED  MAN,  There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays 
a base  ungenerous  spirit  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to 
a man’s  reputation ; lampoons  and  satires,  that  are  written 
with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which  not  only 
infliCl  a wound  but  make  it  incurable.  For  this  reason 
I am  very  much  troubled  when  I see  the  talents  of  humour 
and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man.  If, 
besides  the  accomplishments  of  being  witty  and  ill-natured, 
a man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a civil  society.  His 
satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  most 
exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  merit  and  everything  that  is  praise- 
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worthy,  will  be  made  the  subjedl  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery. 
It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a lampoon  or  a satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but  at  the  same 
time,  how  many  are  there  that  would  not  rather  lose  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  or  even  life  itself,  than  be  set  up  as 
a mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and,  in  this  case  a man 
should  consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

J.  ADDISON 


177.  OF  ANGER.  For  the  first  there  is  no  other  way  but 
to  meditate  and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effedls  of  anger,  how 
it  troubles  man’s  life ; and  the  best  time  to  do  this,  is  to 
look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca 
saith  well,  ‘that  anger  is  like  rain,  which  breaks  itself  upon 
that  it  falls.’  The  Scripture  exhorteth  us  ‘to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience  ;’  whosoever  is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of 
possession  of  his  soul.  Men  must  not  turn  bees : 

‘and  by  inflidling  wounds  themselves  destroy.’ 

Anger  is  certainly  a kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in 
the  weakness  of  those  subjedls  in  whom  it  reigns,  children, 
women,  old  folks,  sick  folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that 
they  carry  their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear,  so 
that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below 
it,  which  is  a thing  easily  done,  if  a man  will  give  law  to 
himself  in  it.  LORD  BACON 


178.  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ELEGIAC  POETS.  I had  my 
time,  as  others  have  who  have  good  learning  bestowed 
upon  them,  to  be  sent  to  those  places  where  the  opinion 
was  it  might  be  soonest  attained ; and,  as  the  manner  is, 
was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which  are  most  com- 
mended. Whereof  some  were  grave  orators  and  historians, 
whose  matter  meth ought  I loved  indeed,  but,  as  my  age 
then  was,  so  I understood  them;  others  were  the  smooth 
elegiac  poets,  whereof  the  schools  are  not  scarce,  whom  both 
for  the  pleasing  sound  of  their  numerous  writing,  which  in 
imitation  I found  most  easy  and  most  agreeable  to  nature’s 
part  in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is  there  be 
few  who  know  not,  I was  so  allured  to  read,  that  no  recrea- 
tion came  to  me  better  welcome.  F or  that  it  was  then  those 
years  with  me  which  are  excused,  though  they  be  least 
severe,  I may  be  saved  the  labour  to  remember  ye.  Whence 
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having  observed  them  to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their 
wit,  in  that  they  were  the  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that 
could  esteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love  those  high  perfec- 
tions which  under  one  or  other  name  they  took  to  celebrate ; 
I thought  with  myself  by  every  instin6l  and  presage  of 
nature,  which  is  not  wont  to  be  false,  that  what  emboldened 
them  to  this  task,  might  with  such  diligence  as  they  used 
embolden  me ; and  that  what  judgment,  wit  or  elegance  was 
my  share,  would  herein  best  appear,  and  best  value  itself,  by 
how  much  more  wisely  and  with  more  love  of  virtue  I 
should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  absent)  the  objedl  of  not  un- 
like praises. 


179.  THE  COURSE  OF  NATURE.  Nor  do  I SO  forget  God 
as  to  adore  the  name  of  nature;  which  I define  not  with 
the  schools,  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that 
straight  and  regular  line,  that  settled  and  constant  course 
the  wisdom  of  God  hath  ordained  the  adfions  of  His  creatures, 
according  to  their  several  kinds.  To  make  a revolution  every 
day  is  the  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that  necessary  course 
which  God  hath  ordained  it,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve 
but  by  a faculty  from  that  voice  which  first  gave  it  motion. 
Now  this  course  of  nature  God  seldom  alters  or  perverts, 
but  like  an  excellent  artist  hath  so  contrived  His  work,  that 
with  the  selfsame  instrument,  without  a new  creation,  He 
may  effedl  his  obscurest  designs. 


180.  RHETORICAL  BLANDISHMENTS.  My  lords,  I should 
be  ashamed  if  at  this  moment  I attempted  to  use  any  sort  of 
rhetorical  blandishments  whatever.  Such  artifices  would  nei- 
ther be  suitable  to  the  body  that  I represent,  to  the  cause 
which  I sustain,  or  to  my  own  individual  disposition  upon 
such  an  occasion.  My  lords,  we  know  very  well  what  these 
fallacious  blandishments  too  frequently  are.  We  know  that 
they  are  used  to  captivate  the  benevolence  of  the  court,  and 
to  .conciliate  the  affedlions  of  the  tribunal  rather  to  the  per- 
son than  to  the  cause.  We  know  that  they  are  used  to  stifle 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience  in  the  judge,  and  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  violation  of  his  duty.  We  likewise  know,  that 
they  are  too  often  used  in  great  and  important  causes  (and 
more  particularly  in  causes  like  this)  to  reconcile  the  prose- 
cutor to  the  powerful  factions  of  a prote(fted  criminal,  and 
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to  the  injury  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  his  crimes  ; thus 
inducing  all  parties  to  separate  in  a kind  of  good  humour,  as 
if  they  had  nothing  more  than  a verbal  dispute  to  settle,  or 
a slight  quarrel  over  a table  to  compromise ; while  nations, 
whole  suffering  nations,  are  left  to  beat  the  empty  air  with 
cries  of  misery  and  anguish,  and  to  cast  forth  to  an  offended 
heaven  the  imprecations  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

E.  BURKE 


l8l.  BELTS ARIUS,  HIS  REPULSE  OF  THE  GOTHS  FROM 
ROME.  Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to 
provide  all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  in- 
vented. Fascines  were  pi'epared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling- 
ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The  largest  trees  of  the  forest 
supplied  the  timbers  of  four  battering-rams  : their  heads  were 
armed  with  iron  : they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of 
them  was  worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a spacious 
platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  day,  a general  attack  was  made  from  the  Praenestine 
gate  to  the  Vatican:  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  mili- 
tary engines,  advanced  to  the  assault:  and  the  Romans,  who 
lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Bel’sarius  himself  drew  the 
first  arrow  : and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that 
he  transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  barbarian  leaders.  A shout 
of  applause  and  vicTory  was  re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He 
drew  a second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed  with  the 
same  success  and  the  same  acclamation.  The  Roman  general 
then  gave  the  word  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  the  teams 
of  oxen : they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds : 
the  towers  which  they  drew  remained  useless  and  immove- 
able : and  a single  moment  disconcerted  the  laborious  pro- 
jects of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  E.  GIBBON 


182.  MOP.AL  SLAVERY.  No  man  is  completely  miserable 
without  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  in  the  loss  of  that  all 
comforts  that  can  be  supplied  are  but  shadows  and  without 
relish.  We  are  all  sensible  enough  of  this  kind  of  loss  of 
our  liberty,  and  need  no  aggravations  to  make  a prison 
odious  to  us ; we  think  it  too  great  a punishment  when  we 
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most  deserve  it,  and  are  ready  to  rescue  ourselves  from  it 
by  greater  offences  than  those  which  make  us  liable  to  it. 
There  needs  no  eloquence  to  raise  our  understanding  to  the 
sharpest  apprehension  of  the  miseries  of  such  a captivity  or 
of  the  afffidlion  of  banishment,  though  all  the  world  be  open 
to  us  but  our  own  country:  our  liberty  is  sweet  to  us,  and 
our  country  is  sweet;  we  would  part  with  neither.  But 
there  is  a loss  of  this  precious  liberty,  that  is  more  in  one’s 
own  power  to  prevent ; there  is  a captivity  more  mischievous 
and  destroying  than  the  subjection  of  a foreign  nation,  which 
we  may  free  ourselves  from ; and  yet  we  are  so  far  from  using 
that  power,  from  a desire  to  preserve  our  liberty,  that  we 
give  ourselves  up,  and  effedl  and  contribute  to  our  own 
captivity.  lord  clarendon 


183.  EXCESS  OF  CARE.  Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the 
appearance  of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded 
which  he  expe6ls  hourly  to  return;  he  that  is  searching  for 
rare  and  remote  things,  will  neglecT  those  that  are  obvious 
and  familiar.  Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in  things  easy  from  confi- 
dence ; the  mind  afraid  of  greatness  and  disdainful  of  little- 
ness hastily  withdraws  herself  from  painful  searches,  and 
passes  with  scornful  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution  and  again  too 
anxious  for  vigorous  effort;  sometimes  idle  in  a plain  path, 
and  sometimes  distradled  in  labyrinths  and  dissipated  by 
different  intentions.  A large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is 
large,  even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  performed 
with  facility ; where  there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each 
mmst  be  allowed  its  share  of  time  and  labour  in  the  propor- 
tion only  which  it  bears  to  the  whole,  nor  can  it  be  expelled 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a temple  should  be 
squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond  of  a ring. 

S.  JOHNSON 


184.  CONTEMPLATION  OF  DEATH.  There  is  a sort  of  de- 
light, which  is  alternately  mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow,  in 
the  contemplation  of  death.  The  soul  has  its  curiosity  more 
than  ordinarily  awakened,  when  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon 
the  condudl  of  those  who  have  behaved  themselves  with  an 
FOL.  CENT.  8 
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equal,  a resigned,  a cheerful,  a generous  or  heroic  temper 
in  that  extremity.  We  are  affedled  with  these  respedlive 
manners  of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  believe  the  part  of 
the  dying  person  imitable  by  ourselves,  or  such  as  we  ima- 
gine ourselves  more  particularly  capable  of.  Men  of  exalted 
minds  march  before  us  like  princes,  and  are  to  the  ordinary 
race  of  mankind  rather  subjedls  for  admiration  than  ex- 
ample. However,  there  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly 
upon  our  imaginations,  than  those  which  are  raised  from 
reflecflions  upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men.  Inno- 
cent men  who  have  suffered  as  criminals,  though  they  were 
benefadfors  to  human  society,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the 
highest  distindlion  among  the  vastly  greater  number  of  the 
human  race,  the  dead.  SIR  R.  Steele 


185.  SUPERFICIAL,  NOT  SOUND  LEARNING  INIMICAL  TO 
RELIGION.  It  is  an  assured  truth  and  a conclusion  of 
experience,  that  a little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a far- 
ther proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to 
religion ; for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second 
causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ; but  when  a man  passeth 
on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes  and  the 
works  of  Providence ; then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the 
poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature’s 
chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter’s  chair.  To 
conclude  therefore,  let  no  man,  upon  a weak  conceit  of 
sobriety  or  an  ill-applied  moderation  think  or  maintain, 
that  a-  man  can  search  too  far  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the 
book  of  God’s  word  or  in  the  book  of  God’s  works ; divinity 
or  philosophy ; but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless  pro- 
gress or  proficience  in  both ; only  let  men  beware  that  they 
apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to  use,  and  not 
to  ostentation ; and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle 
or  confound  these  learnings  together.  LORD  BACON 


186.  THE  CAVALIERS,  THEIR  CLAIMS  ON  ROYAL  FAVOUR. 
The  feeling  of  the  cavaliers  was  widely  different.  During 
eighteen  years  they  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  been 
faithful  to  the  crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
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prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph?  was  no  dis- 
tincftion  to  be  made  between  them  and  the  disloyal  subjedl 
who  had  fought  against  his  rightful  sovereign,  and  who 
had  never  concurred  in  the  restoration  of  royalty,  till  it 
appeared  that  nothing  else  could  save  the  nation  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  army?  Grant  that  such  a man  had,  by  his 
recent  services,  fairly  earned  his  pardon.  Yet  was  he  to  be 
ranked  with  men  who  had  no  need  of  the  royal  clemency, 
with  men  who  had  in  every  part  of  their  lives  merited  the 
royal  gratitude?  Above  all,  was  he  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
a fortune  raised  out  of  the  substance  of  the  ruined  defenders 
of  the  throne?  Was  it  not  enough  that  his  head  and  his 
patrimonial  estate,  a hundred  times  forfeited  to  justice,  were 
secure,  and  that  he  shared,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in 
the  blessings  of  that  mild  government  of  which  he  had  long 
been  the  foe?  Was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men  whose  only  crime  was 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  observed  their  oath  of 
allegiance?.  And  what  interest  had  the  king  in  gorging  his 
old  enemies  with  prey  torn  from  his  old  friends?  What 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  men  who  had  opposed  their 
sovereign,  made  war  on  him,  imprisoned  him,  and  who  even 
now  vindicated  all  that  they  had  done,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  given  an  illustrious  proof  of  loyalty  by  just 
stopping  short  of  regicide?  It  was  true  that  they  had 
lately  assisted  to  set  up  the  throne : but  it  was  not  less  true 
that  they  had  previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that  they  still 
avowed  principles  which  might  impel  them  to  pull  it  down 
again.  lord  Macaulay 


187.  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  ROYALISTS.  Neither  party 
wanted  strong  arguments  for  the  measures  which  it  was 
disposed  to  take.  The  reasonings  of  the  most  enlightened 
Royalists  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — ‘ It  is  true  that  great 
abuses  have  existed;  but  they  have  been  redressed.  It  is 
true  that  precious  rights  have  been  invaded ; but  they  have 
been  vindicated  and  surrounded  with  new  securities.  The 
sittings  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  have  been,  in  defiance  of 
all  precedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  intermitted 
during  eleven  years;  but  it  has  now  been  provided  that 
henceforth  three  years  shall  never  elapse  without  a parlia- 
ment. The  lord  lieutenant  aimed  at  establishing  military 
despotism;  but  he  has  answered  for  his  treason  with  his 
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head.  The  primate  tainted  our  worship  with  Popish  rites, 
and  punished  our  scruples  with  Popish  cruelty;  but  he  is 
awaiting  in  the  Tower  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  The  lord 
keeper  san6lioned  a plan,  by  which  the  property  of  every 
man  in  England  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown ; but 
he  has  been  disgraced,  ruined,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  a foreign  land.  The  ministers  of  tyranny  have  expiated 
their  crimes.  The  vidlims  of  tyranny  have  been  compensated 
for  their  sufferings.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  persevere  in  that  course  which  was  justifiable 
and  necessary  when  we  first  met,  after  a long  interval,  and 
found  the  whole  administration  one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is 
time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our  vi6lory  over 
despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy.  It  was  not  in  our  power 
to  overturn  the  bad  institutions  which  lately  affli(Ted  our 
country,  without  shocks  which  have  loosened  the  foundations 
of  government.  Now  that  those  institutions  have  fallen,  we 
must  hasten  to  prop  the  edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty 
to  batter.  Henceforth  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  look  with 
jealously  on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  guard  from  en- 
croachment all  the  prerogatives  with  which  the  law  has,  for 
the  public  good,  armed  the  sovereign.’ 

LORD  MACAULAY 


i88.  He  was  exacflly  civil,  rather  to  ceremony:  and 
though  he  felt,  that  his  easiness  of  access,  and  the  desires 
of  many,  strangers  in  particular,  to  be  much  with  him,  made 
great  wastes  on  his  time,  yet  as  he  was  severe  in  that,  not 
to  be  denied  when  he  was  at  home,  so,  he  said,  ^he  knew  the 
heart  of  a stranger,’  and  how  much  eased  his  own  had  been 
while  travelling,  if  admitted  to  the  conversation  of  those 
he  desired  to  see  : therefore  he  thought  his  obligation  to 
strangers  was  more  than  bare  civility,  it  was  a piece  of 
religious  charity  in  him.  He  had,  for  almost  forty  years, 
laboured  under  such  feebleness  of  body,  and  such  lowness 
of  strength  and  spirits,  that  it  will  appear  a surprising  thing 
to  imagine,  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  read,  to  meditate, 
to  try  experiments  and  to  write,  as  he  did.  He  bore  all 
his  infirmities  and  some  sharp  pains  with  the  decency  and 
submission,  that  became  a Christian  and  philosopher.  He 
had  about  him  all  that  unaffe6led  negled  of  pomp  in  clothes, 
lodgings,  furniture  and  equipage,  which  agreed  with  his  grave 
and  serious  course  of  life.  He  was  advised  to  a very  un- 
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grateful  simplicity  of  diet,  which  by  all  appearance,  was 
that  which  preserved  him  so  long  beyond  all  men’s  expecta- 
tions : this  he  observed  so  striClly,  that  in  the  course  of 
above  thirty  years  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  to  gratify  the 
varieties  of  appetite  but  merely  to  support  nature.  He  had  a 
feebleness  in  his  sight ; his  eyes  were  so  well  used  by  him, 
that  it  will  easily  be  imagined  he  was  very  tender  of  them 
and  very  apprehensive  of  such  distempers  as  might  affeCl 
them.  He  did  also  imagine,  that  if  sickness  should  oblige 
him  to  lie  long  in  bed,  it  might  raise  the  pains  of  the  stone 
in  him  to  a degree  that  was  above  his  weak  strength  to 
bear ; so  that  he  feared  that  his  last  moments  might  be  too 
hard  for  him ; and  this  was  the  root  of  all  the  caution  and 
apprehension  that  he  was  observed  to  live  in.  But  as  to 
life  itself,  he  had  the  just  indifference  to  it  and  the  weariness 
of  it  that  became  so  true  a Christian. 


189.  INTELLECT  OF  ADAM  IN  PARADISE.  All  those  arts, 
rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at,  the 
ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  reliques  of  an 
intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.  We  admire  it  now,  only 
as  antiquaries  do  a piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  stamp  it  once 
bore,  and  not  for  those  vanishing  lineaments  and  disappearing 
draughts  that  remain  upon  it  at  present.  And  certainly  that 
must  needs  have  been  very  glorious,  the  decays  of  which  are 
so  admirable.  He  that  is  comely,  when  old  and  decrepit, 
surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  An  Aristotle 
was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudi- 
ments of  Paradise.  R.  SOUTH 


190.  CICERO,  HIS  WANT  OF  FORTITUDE.  It  grieves  me 
to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule;  but  Tully  was  one  so  re- 
markably, that  the  example  can  neither  be  concealed  nor 
passed  over.  This  great  man,  who  had  been  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  who  had  feared,  in  the  support  of  that  cause, 
neither  the  insults  of  a desperate  party  nor  the  daggers  of 
assassins,  when  he  came  to  suffer  for  the  same  cause,  sunk 
under  the  weight.  He  dishonoured  that  banishment  which 
indulgent  providence  meant  to  be  the  means  of  rendering 
his  glory  complete.  Uncertain  where  he  should  go  or  what 
he  should  do,  fearful  as  a woman  and  froward  as  a child,  he 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  rank,  of  his  riches  and  of  his 
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splendid  popularity.  His  eloquence  served  only  to  paint  his 
ignominy  in  stronger  colours.  He  wept  over  the  ruins  of 
his  fine  house  which  Clodius  had  demolished  : and  his  sepa- 
ration from  Terentia,  whom  he  repudiated  not  long  after- 
wards, was  perhaps  an  afflidlion  to  him  at  this  time.  Every 
thing  becomes  intolerable  to  the  man  who  is  once  subdued 
by  grief.  He  regrets  what  he  took  no  pleasure  in  enjoying, 
and  overloaded  already,  he  shrinks  at  the  weight  of  a feather. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE 


igi.  DEATH  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI.  Having,  therefore, 
performed  the  offices  of  the  church  with  peculiar  fervour, 
and  adjusted  with  sincerity  and  decorum  his  spiritual  con- 
cerns, Lorenzo  requested  a private  interview  with  his  son 
Piero,  with  whom  he  held  a long  and  interesting  conver- 
sation on  the  state  of  the  republic,  the  situation  of  his 
family,  and  the  condudl  which  it  would  be  expedient  for 
Piero  to  pursue.  “I  doubt  not,”  said  he,  ‘^that  you  will 
hereafter  possess  the  same  weight  and  authority  in  the  state 
which  I have  hitherto  enjoyed ; but  as  the  republic,  although 
it  form  but  one  body,  has  many  heads,  you  must  not  expedl 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  on  all  occasions  so  to  conduct 
yourself  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  every  individual. 
Remember,  therefore,  in  every  situation  to  pursue  that 
course  of  condudl  which  stridl  integrity  prescribes,  and  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  rather  than 
the  gratification  of  a part.”  These  admonitions,  if  attended 
to,  might  have  preserved  Piero  from  the  ruin  which  the 
negledl  of  them  soon  brought  down.  The  dutiful  and  pa- 
tient attendance  of  Piero  on  his  father  during  his  sickness 
was,  however,  a pledge  to  Lorenzo  that  his  last  instru6lions 
would  not  be  forgotten,  and,  by  confirming  the  favourable 
sentiments  which  he  appears  to  have  entertained  of  the 
talents  and  the  disposition  of  his  son,  served  at  least  to  alle- 
viate the  anxiety  which  he  must  have  felt  on  resigning,  thus 
prematurely,  the  diredlion  of  such  a vast  and  rapid  machine 
into  young  and  inexperienced  hands.  w.  ROSCOE 


192.  EXTRAVAGANCE.  This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries 
the  extravagant  from  one  pursuit  to  another ; and  the  reason 
that  his  expenses  are  greater  than  another’s  is,  that  his  wants 
are  also  more  numerous.  But  what  makes  so  many  go  on  in 
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this  way  to  their  lives’  end  is,  that  they  certainly  do  not 
know  how  contemptible  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  or  rather,  that  indeed  they  are  not  so  contemptible 
as  they  deserve.  Tully  says,  it  is  the  greatest  of  wickedness 
to  lessen  your  paternal  estate.  And  if  a man  would  thoroughly 
consider  how  much  worse  than  banishment  it  must  be  to  his 
child,  to  ride  by  the  estate  which  should  have  been  his,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  father’s  injustice  to  him,  he  would  be 
smitten  with  the  reflection  more  deeply  than  can  be  under- 
stood by  any  but  one  who  is  a father.  Sure  there  can  be 
nothing  more  affliCting,  than  to  think  it  had  been  happier 
for  his  son  to  have  been  born  of  any  other  man  living  than 
himself.  SIR  R.  STEELE 


193.  WANT  OF  EARNESTNESS  ABOUT  LIFE.  We  are  always 
resolving  to  live,  and  yet  never  set  about  life  in  good  earn- 
est.’ Archimedes  was  not  singular  in  his  fate ; but  a great 
part  of  mankind  die  unexpectedly,  while  they  are  poring 
upon  the  figures  they  have  described  in  the  sand.  O wretched 
mortals ! who  having  condemned  themselves,  as  it  were,  to 
the  mines,  seem  to  make  it  their  chief  study  to  prevent  their 
ever  regaining  their  liberty.  Hence,  new  employments  are 
assumed  in  the  place  of  old  ones ; and,  as  the  Roman  phi- 
losopher truly  expresses  it,  ^one  hope  succeeds  another,  one 
instance  of  ambition  makes  way  for  another ; and  we  never 
desire  an  end  of  our  misery,  but  only  that  it  may  change  its 
outward  form.’  When  we  cease  to  be  candidates  and  to 
fatigue  ourselves  in  soliciting  interest,  we  begin  to  give  our 
votes  and  interest  to  those  who  solicit  us  in  their  turn. 
When  we  are  wearied  of  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  crimes 
at  the  bar,  we  commence  judges  ourselves ; and  he  who  is 
grown  old  in  the  management  of  other  men’s  affairs  for 
money,  is  at  last  employed  in  improving  his  own  wealth. 
At  the  age  of  fifty,  says  one,  I will  retire  and  take  my  ease ; 
or  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life  shall  entirely  disengage  me 
from  public  offices  and  business.  Fool!  art  thou  not  ashamed 
to  reserve  to  thyself  the  last  remains  and  dregs  of  life.^ 
Who  will  stand  surety  that  thou  shalt  live  so  long.^  And 
what  immense  folly  is  it,  so  far  to  forget  mortality,  as  to 
think  of  beginning  to  live  at  that  period  of  years,  to  which 
a few  only  attain  I 
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194.  DISSEMINATION  OF  FALSEHOOD.  Others  there  are 
that  amuse  themselves  with  the  dissemination  of  falsehood, 
at  greater  hazard  of  detecflion  and  disgrace ; men  marked  out 
by  some  lucky  planet  for  universal  confidence  and  friendship, 
who  have  been  consulted  in  every  difficulty,  intrusted  with 
every  secret,  and  summoned  to  every  transadlion : it  is  the 
supreme  felicity  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  companies  with 
noisy  information ; to  still  doubt,  and  overbear  opposition, 
with  certain  knowledge  of  authentic  intelligence.  A liar  of 
this  kind,  with  a strong  memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is 
often  the  oracle  of  an  obscure  club,  and  till  time  discovers 
his  impostures,  didfates  to  his  hearers  with  uncontrouled 
authority ; for  if  a public  question  be  started,  he  was  present 
at  the  debate ; if  a new  performance  of  literature  draws  the 
attention  of  the  public,  he  has  patronized  the  author,  and 
seen  his  work  in  manuscript  and  wlio  that  lives  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  adfion,  will  dare  to  contradidl  a man, 
who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom  all 
persons  and  affairs  are  thus  intimately  known  ? 

S.  JOHNSON 


195.  CHARACTER  OF  WILLIAM  VILLIERS,  LORD  VISCOUNT 
GRAISDISON.  He  was  a young  man  of  so  virtuous  a habit 
of  mind,  that  no  temptation  or  provocation  could  corrupt 
him ; so  great  a lover  of  justice  and  integrity,  that  no  ex- 
ample, necessity,  or  even  the  barbarity  of  this  war,  could 
make  him  swerve  from  the  most  precise  rules  of  it ; and  of 
that  rare  piety  and  devotion,  that  the  court  or  camp  could 
not  shew  a more  faultless  person,  or  to  whose  example 
young  men  might  more  reasonably  conform  themselves.  His 
personal  valour,  and  courage  of  all  kinds,  (for  he  had  some- 
times indulged  so  much  to  the  corrupt  opinion  of  honour, 
as  to  venture  himself  in  duels,)  was  very  eminent,  insomuch 
as  he  was  accused  of  being  too  prodigal  of  his  person ; his 
afifedlion  and  zeal,  and  obedience  to  the  king,  was  such  as 
became  a branch  of  that  family.  And  he  was  wont  to  say, 
‘that  if  he  had  not  understanding  to  know  the  uprightness 
of  the  cause  nor  loyalty  enough  to  inform  him  of  the  duty 
of  a subjedl,  that  the  very  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the 
king,  on  the  behalf  of  his  house,  were  such,  as  his  life  was 
but  a due  sacrifice and  therefore,  he  no  sooner  saw  the 
war  unavoidable,  than  he  engaged  all  his  brethren  as  well 
as  himself  in  the  service  ; and  there  were  then  three  more 
of  them  in  command  in  the  army  when  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nately cut  off.  CLARENDON 
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196.  Cesar’s  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RUBICON.  About  ten  miles 
from  Ariminum,  and  twice  that  distance  from  Ravenna,  the 
frontier  of  Italy  and  Gaul  was  traced  by  the  stream  of  the 
Rubicon.  This  little  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
mountain-torrents,  and  is  nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  like 
most  of  the  water-courses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines. In  the  month  of  November  the  wintry  flood  might 
present  a barrier  more  worthy  of  the  important  position 
which  it  once  occupied : but  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy 
had  long  been  secure  from  invasion,  and  the  channel  was 
spanned  by  a bridge  of  no  great  dimensions.  CcCsar  seems 
to  have  made  his  last  arrangements  in  secret,  and  concealed 
his  design  till  the  moment  he  had  fixed  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  he  sent  forward  some 
cohorts  to  the  river,  while  he  remained  himself  at  Ravenna, 
and  shewed  himself  at  a public  spedlacle  throughout  the  day. 
He  invited  company  to  his  table,  and  entertained  them  with 
his  usual  ease  and  affability.  It  was  not  till  sunset  that  he 
made  an  excuse  for  a brief  absence,  and  then,  mounting  a 
car  yoked  with  mules,  hired  from  a mill  in  the  vicinity, 
hastened  with  only  a few  attendants  to  overtake  his  soldiers 
at  the  appointed  spot.  In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
being  encountered  and  his  movements  divulged,  he  left  the 
high  road  and  soon  lost  his  way  in  the  bye-paths  of  the 
country.  One  after  another  the  torches  of  his  party  became 
extinguished,  and  he  was  left  in  total  darkness.  It  was  only 
by  taking  a peasant  for  a guide  and  alighting  from  his  vehicle 
that  he  at  last  reached  his  destination. 

C.  MERIVALE 


197.  DISCIPLINE  IN  A REGIMENT  BEST  PROMOTED  BY  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  ITS  OFFICERS.  I have  always  considered  that  there 
is  no  greater  incentive  to  the  performance  of  duty  in  every 
situation,  and  that  nothing  upholds  discipline  and  good  order 
in  a regiment  to  a greater  degree,  than  the  sentiments  and 
spirit  of  the  officers  belonging  to  it.  No  man  dares  to  neg- 
iecft  his  duty,  or  to  condu6l  himself  in  a manner  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a gentleman,  if  he  knows  that  his  brother 
officers  will  notice  his  miscondu6f  with  their  disapprobation, 
or  that  it  will  be  attended  by  the  loss  of  their  esteem : and 
I am  convinced  that  I should  carry  into  execution  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  a very  inadequate 
manner,  if  I did  not  guard  myself  against  the  notion,  that 
the  existence  of  such  sentiments  and  such  a spirit  is  dis- 
approved of  at  head-quarters  or  by  me. 
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198.  SIR  W.  TEMPLE,  HIS  REMONSTRANCE  WITH  CHARLES 
II  ON  BEING  APPOINTED  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  STATES.  In 
order  to  give  a sandlion  to  his  new  measures,  the  king  in- 
vited Temple  from  his  retreat  and  appointed  him  ambassador 
to  Holland.  That  wise  minister,  refledling  on  the  unhappy 
issue  of  his  former  undertakings,  resolved,  before  he  em- 
barked anew,  to  acquaint  himself  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
real  intentions  of  the  king  in  those  popular  measures  which 
he  seemed  again  to  have  adopted.  After  blaming  the  dan- 
gerous schemes  before  described,  which  Charles  was  desirous 
to  excuse,  he  told  his  majesty  very  plainly  that  he  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
introduce  into  England  the  same  system  of  government  and 
religion  which  was  established  in  France;  that  the  universal 
bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both;  and  it  required  ages 
to  change  the  genius  and  sentiments  of  a people ; that  in 
France  the  commonalty,  being  poor  and  dispirited,  were  of 
no  account ; the  nobility  engaged  by  the  prospe6l  of  posses- 
sion of  numerous  offices,  civil  and  military,  were  entirely 
attached  to  the  court : that  in  England  the  king  had  few 
offices  to  bestow,  and  could  not  himself  even  subsist,  much 
less  maintain  an  army,  except  by  the  voluntary  supplies  of 
his  parliament ; that  if  he  had  an  army,  on  foot,  yet  if  com- 
posed of  Englishmen,  they  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
promote  ends  which  the  people  so  much  feared  and  hated: 
and  that  foreign  troops,  if  few,  would  tend  only  to  inflame 
hatred  and  discontent ; and  how  to  raise  and  bring  over 
them  at  once  or  to  maintain  many,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
imagine.  D.  HUME 


199.  EDUCATION.  Education  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is  made 
in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives ; and  in  this  sense  I 
use  it.  Some  such  preparation  is  necessary  for  children  of 
all  conditions,  because  without  it  they  must  be  miserable, 
and  probably  will  be  vicious,  when  they  grow  up,  either 
from  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of 
rational  and  inoffensive  occupation.  In  civilized  life  every 
thing  is  effedled  by  art  and  skill.  Whence  a person  who  is 
provided  with  neither  ( and  neither  can  be  acquired  without 
exercise  and  instrudlion)  will  be  useless ; and  he  that  is 
useless,  will  generally  be  at  the  same  time  mischievous  to 
the  community.  So  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child  into 
the  world  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  it  is  little 
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better  than  to  turn  out  a mad  dog  or  a wild  beast  into  the 
streets.  w.  paley 


200.  AFTEP.  MUCH  DELIBERATION  IN  THE  COUNCIL  THE 
DUKE  OF  YORK  IS  PERMITTED  TO  SERVE  UNDER  MARSHAL 
TURENNE,  A.  D.  1 652.  The  queen  spake  not  a word ; and  the 
king  required  the  lords  to  deliver  their  opinion ; who  all  sat 
silent,  expe6ling  who  would  begin ; there  being  no  fixed  rule 
of  the  board,  but  sometimes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
business,  he  who  was  first  in  place  began,  at  other  times  he 
who  was  last  in  quality ; and  when  it  required  some  debate 
before  any  opinion  should  be  delivered,  any  man  was  at 
liberty  to  offer  what  he  would.  But  after  a long  silence,  the 
king  commanded  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  speak 
first.  He  said,  it  could  not  be  expe61ed  that  he  would  de- 
liver his  opinion  in  a matter  that  was  so  much  too  hard  for 
him  till  he  heard  what  others  thought,  at  least  till  the  ques- 
tion was  otherwise  stated  than  it  yet  seemed  to  him  to  be. 
He  said  he  thought  the  council  would  not  be  willing  to  take 
it  upon  them  to  advise  that  the  duke  of  York,  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  should  go  a volunteer  into  the  French  army, 
and  that  the  exposing  himself  to  so  much  danger,  should  be 
the  effedl  of  their  counsel,  who  ought  to  have  all  possible 
tenderness  for  the  safety  of  every  branch  of  the  royal  family ; 
but  if  the  duke  of  York,  out  of  his  own  princely  courage,  and 
to  obtain  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  of  which  there  was 
like  to  be  so  great  use,  had  taken  a resolution  to  visit  the 
army,  and  to  spend  that  campaign  in  it,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion only  was,  whether  the  king  should  restrain  him  from 
that  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  his 
majesty  should  not ; there  being  great  difference  between  the 
king’s  giving  him  leave  to  go,  which  implied  an  approbation 
of  it,  and  suffering  him  to  do  what  his  own  genius  inclined 
him  to.  The  king  and  queen  liked  the  stating  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  suiting  best  with  the  tenderness  they  ought  to  have ; 
and  the  duke  was  as  well  pleased  with  it,  since  it  left  him  at 
the  liberty  he  desired;  and  the  lords  thought  it  safest  for 
them : and  so  all  were  pleased.  lord  clarendon 


201.  SAD  ISSUE  OF  eminent  MERIT.  How  COmes  history 
to  tell  us  of  so  many  assassinations  of  princes,  downfalls  of 
favourites,  underminings  'and  poisonings  of  great  persons.^ 
Why  in  all  or  most  of  thes5  sad  events,  still  only  worth  has 
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been  the  crime,  and  envy  the  executioner?  What  drew  the 
blood  of  Caesar,  banished  Cicero,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
brave  and  vicftorious  Belisarius,  but  a merit  too  great  for  an 
emperor  to  reward,  and  for  envy  to  endure?  And  what 
happiness  then  can  there  be  in  such  things,  as  only  make 
the  owners  of  them  fall  a woeful  sacrifice  to  the  base  sus- 
picions and  cruelties  of  some  wicked  and  ungrateful  great 
ones  : but  always  worse  than  they  are  or  can  be  great?  He 
indeed  who  is  ad:ually  possessed  of  these  glorious  endow- 
ments, thinks  them  both  his  ornament  and  defence : and  so 
does  the  man  think  the  sword  he  wears,  though  the  point  of 
it  may  be  sometimes  turned  upon  his  own  breast ; and  it  is 
not  unheard  of  for  a man  to  die  by  that  very  weapon,  which 
he  reckoned  he  should  defend  and  preserve  his  life  by. 

R.  SOUTH 


202.  LEARNING  ENSURES  IMMORTALITY.  Lastly,  leaving 
the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by  learning  man  excelleth  man 
in  that  wherein  man  excelleth  beasts ; that  by  learning  man 
ascendeth  to  the  heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body 
he  cannot  come ; and  the  like  ; let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity 
and  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning  in  that  whereunto 
man’s  nature  doth  most  aspire ; which  is  immortality  or 
continuance : for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and  raising  of 
houses  and  families ; to  this  buildings,  foundations,  and  mo- 
numents ; to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory,  fame,  and 
celebration ; and  in  effedl  the  strength  of  all  other  human 
desires.  We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  or 
of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued 
twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a 
syllable  or  letter;  during  which  time,  infinite  palaces,  tem- 
ples, castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished?  It 
is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pidlures  or  statues  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Caesar,  no  nor  of  the  kings  or  great  personages 
of  much  later  years ; for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the 
copies  cannot  but  leese  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images 
of  men’s  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted 
from  the  wrong  of  time  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation. 
Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they  gene- 
rate still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  pro- 
voking and  causing  infinite  a<flions  and  opinions  in  suc(;eed- 
ing  ages.  So  that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought 
so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place 
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to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  parti- 
cipation of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be 
magnified,  which  as  ships  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom, 
illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other? 

LORD  BACON 


203.  MULEY-HASCEN  RESTORED  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
TUNIS  BY  CHARLES  V.  Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with 
the  easy  and  almost  bloodless  vi6lory  which  he  had  gained, 
and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  his 
own  good  fortune.  But  at  last  a messenger  despatched  by 
the  slaves  acquainted  him  with  the  success  of  their  noble 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty;  and  at  the  sarne  time 
deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  in  order  to  present  him  with 
the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protedlion  from 
military  violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  concerning 
the  proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fearing 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  had 
expelled,  rushed  suddenly  and  without  orders  into  the  town, 
and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  without  distinction.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice  or  licen- 
tiousness. All  the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in 
the  fury  of  a storm,  all  the  excesses  of  which  men  can  be 
guilty  when  their  passions  are  heightened  by  the  contempt  and 
hatred  which  difference  in  manners  and  religion  inspires, 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  in- 
habitants perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand 
were  carried  away  as  slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession 
of  a throne  surrounded  by  carnage,  abhorred  by  his  subjeCls 
on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities,  and  pitied  even 
by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them.  The 
emperor  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the 
lustre  of  his  viCfory ; and  amidst  such  a scene  of  horror 
there  was  but  one  speClacle  that  afforded  him  any  satisfaCfion. 
Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among  whom  were  several 
persons  of  distinClion,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  town ; and 
falling  on  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  de- 
liverer. W.  ROBERTSON 


204.  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD.  Such  situations  bewilder  and 
unnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the 
strong.  Surrounded  by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth 
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would  have  perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at  once  warily 
and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached  manhood  he  knew  how 
to  keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded 
answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions  under  the  same  show  of 
grave  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  he  made  little  proficiency  in 
fashionable  or  literary  accomplishments.  The  manners  of 
the  Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace  which  was 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  gentlemen  of 
France,  and  which,  in  an  inferior  degree,  embellished  the 
Court  of  England ; and  his  manners  were  altogether  Dutch. 
Even  his  countrymen  thought  him  blunt.  To  foreigners  he 
often  seemed  churlish.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in 
general  he  appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts  which 
double  the  value  of  a favour  and  take  away  the  sting  of  a 
refusal.  lord  macaulay 


205.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  HISTORIAN.  When  you  and 
I read  Liuie  together,  if  you  do  remember,  after  some  rea- 
sonyng  we  concluded  both  what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be 
looked  for  at  his  hand,  that  would  well  and  aduisedly  write 
an  history:  First  point  was,  to  write  nothyng  false;  next, 
to  be  bold  to  say  any  truth,  whereby  is  avoyded  two  great 
faultes,  flattery  and  hatred:  for  which  two  pointes  Csesar 
is  read  to  his  great  prayse,  and  Jovius  the  Italian  to  hys 
just  reproch.  Then  to  marke  diligently  the  causes,  counsels, 
adles  and  issues,  in  all  great  attempts : and  in  causes,  what 
is  iust  or  uniust ; in  counseles,  what  is  proposed  wisely  or 
rashly ; in  adles,  what  is  done  couragiously  or  fayntly ; and  of 
every  issue,  to  note  some  generate  lesson  of  wisedome  and 
warines  for  lyke  matters  in  time  to  come,  wherin  Polybius 
in  Greek  and  Philip  Comines  in  French  have  done  the  duties 
of  wyse  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be  used  in 
keepyng  truly  the  order  of  tyme,  and  describyng  lyvely  both 
the  site  of  places  and  nature  of  persons,  not  only  for  the 
outward  shape  of  the  body,  but  also  for  the  inward  disposi- 
tion of  the  mynde,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  many  places  very 
trimly,  and  Homer  everywhere,  and  that  alwayes  most  excel- 
lently; which  observation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  hym. 
And  our  Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praise  worthely  : marke 
him  well  and  conferre  hym  with  any  other  that  writeth  in 
our  tyme  in  their  proudest  toung,  whosoever  lyst.  The  style 
must  be  always  plain  and  open ; yet  some  time  higher  and 
lower,  as  matters  do  ryse  and  fall.  For  if  proper  and  natural 
wordes,  in  well-joyned  sentences,  do  lyvely  express  the  mat- 
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ter,  be  it  troublesome,  quyet,  angrey  or  pleasant,  a man  shall 
thincke  not  to  be  readyng,  but  present  in  goyng  of  the  same. 
And  herein  Livie  of  all  other  in  any  toung,  by  myne  opinion, 
carrieth  away  the  prayse.  R.  ASCHAM 


206.  OF  AMBITION.  Ambition  raises  a secret  tumult  in 
the  soul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a violent 
hurry  of  thought.  It  is  still  reaching  after  an  empty  imagi- 
nary good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  satisfy 
it.  Most  other  things  we  long  for  can  allay  the  cravings  of 
their  proper  sense,  and  for  a while  set  the  appetite  at  rest : 
but  fame  is  a good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we 
have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in 
the  body  to  relish  it ; an  objecft  of  desire,  placed  out  of  the 
possibility  of  fruition.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a 
while  with  a giddy  kind  of  pleasure,  but  it  is  such  a plea- 
sure as  makes  a man  restless  and  uneasy  under  it ; and  which 
does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present  thirst,  as  it  excites  fresh 
desires,  and  sets  the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  few 
ambitious  men  are  there,  who  have  got  as  much  fame  as  they 
desired,  and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in 
the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they 
became  known  and  eminent  among  men  ? There  is  not  any 
circumstance  in  Caesar’s  charadler  which  gives  me  a greater 
idea  of  him,  than  a saying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently 
made  use  of  in  private  conversation,  ^That  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  share  of  life  and  fame.’  Many  indeed  have  given 
over  their  pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded  either 
from  disappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or  from  their  ex- 
perience of  the  little  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or  from  the 
better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of  old  age;  but  sel- 
dom from  a full  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
enjoyments  of  it. 

207.  Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles,  which 
those  are  free  from  who  have  no  sucfi  a tender  regard  for  it. 
How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  cast  down  and  disappointed, 
if  he  receives  no  praise  where  he  expeCted  it.^  Nay,  how 
often  is  he  mortified  with  the  very  praises  he  receives,  if 
they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought ; which  they 
seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flattery,  since  few  m.en  have 
so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  ourselves  ? But  if 
the  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much  grieved  even  with  praise 
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itself,  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scandal  and 
defamation  ? for  the  same  temper  of  mind,  which  makes  him 
desire  fame,  makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  trans- 
ported with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will  be  as 
much  dejedled  by  their  censures.  How  little  therefore  is  the 
happiness  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one  a domi- 
nion over  it,  who  thus  subjects  himself  to  the  good  or  ill 
speeches  of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  mali- 
cious tongue  to  throw  him  into  a fit  of  melancholy,  and 
destroy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind  ? especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  censure  than 
applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of  imperfedlions  than  virtues. 

J.  ADDISON 


208.  KING  CHARLES’S  RETURN.  If  human  force  and  pre- 
paration could  have  determined  the  event  of  things,  and 
Providence  had  proceeded  by  the  same  measures  which  men 
judge,  the  business  of  this  day,  I am  sure,  had  been  desperate 
and  as  impossible  in  the  event,  as  it  was  once  in  the  opinion 
and  discourse  of  some,  who,  having  done  their  utmost  to 
prevent  it,  had  the  good  luck  to  get  too  much  by  it,  when  it 
came  to  pass.  For  were  not  the  usurpers  just  before  the 
king’s  restoration  as  strong  as  ever?  Did  they  not  sit  lord- 
ing it  in  the  head  of  victorious  fleets  and  armies,  with  their 
feet  upon  the  neck  of  three  conquered  enslaved  kingdoms? 
and  striking  such  an  awe  and  terror  into  all  about  them, 
that  the  boldest  of  their  adversaries  durst  not  so  much  as 
stir  or  open  their  mouths  either  against  their  persons  or  pro- 
ceedings? And  now  in  this  state  of  things,  who  would 
have  imagined,  that  any  thing  could  have  recovered  the  lost 
sceptre,  but  a triumphant  sword  ? Or  that  the  crown,  being 
once  fought  off  from  the  royal  owner’s  head,  could  have  ever 
returned  to  it,  but  by  being  fought  on  again?  These  and 
no  other  methods  of  restoring  the  king  did  either  his  friends 
or  his  enemies  think  of ; but  so  infinitely  unlikely  and  un- 
feasible were  they,  that  his  enemies  feared  them  as  little  as 
his  friends  had  grounds  to  hope  for  them. 

209.  When,  behold!  on  a sudden  and  in  the  height  of 
all  their  pride  policy  and  power.  Providence  gives  them  a 
turn,  and  they  see  the  whole  web,  which  with  so  much  pains 
cost  and  cunning  they  had  been  so  long  a weaving,  unravelled 
before  their  eyes  in  a moment,  and  themselves  clear  off  the 
stage,  without  having  settled  any  one  of  those  innovations 
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either  in  church  or  state,  which  they  had  been  swearing 
and  lying,  whining  and  praying,  plundering  and  fighting, 
and  cutting  throats  for  (all  in  the  Lord)  for  near  twenty 
years  together,  but  instead  thereof,  the  ancient  government 
restored  and  happily  set  upon  its  former  bottom  (could  it 
have  kept  itself  there ;)  and  all  this  (to  phrase  it  in  the 
words  of  a late  historian)  so  easily  and  with  so  little  noise, 
that  the  wresting  of  that  usurped  power  out  of  their  hands 
cost  not  so  much  as  a broken  head  or  a bloody  nose ; for  the 
getting  of  which  they  had  wasted  so  many  millions  of  trea- 
sure, and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  lives,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  souls  : by  such  unlikely  and  unforeseeable 
ways  does  Providence  sometimes  bring  about  its  great  designs, 
in  opposition  to  the  shrewdest  conjectures  and  contrivances 
of  men.  And  thus  much  for  the  other  general  argument, 
proving  the  inability  of  any  human  wisdom  to  comprehend 
the  designs  of  Providence,  taking  from  those  false  rates  and 
grounds,  by  which  men  generally  forejudge  of  the  issue  or 
event  of  aClions.  R.  SOUTH 


210.  THE  PLEASURE  OF  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION.  I 
can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a man  can  be  idle ; 
but  of  all  others,  a scholar;  in  so  many  improvements  of 
reason,  in  such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  variety  of 
studies,  in  such  importunity  of  thoughts : other  artizans  do 
but  practise,  we  still  learn  ; others  run  still  in  the  same 
gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; our  choice  is  infinite ; other 
labours  require  recreations ; our  very  labour  recreates  our 
sports;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat  to  do,  or  some- 
what that  we  would  do.  What  an  heaven  lives  a scholar  in, 
that  at  once  in  one  close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all 
the  glorious  martyrs  and  fathers ! that  can  single  out  at 
pleasure,  either  sententious  Tertullian,  or  grave  Cyprian,  or 
resolute  Hierome,  or  flowing  Chrysostome,  or  divine  Ambrose, 
or  devout  Bernard,  or,  (who  alone  is  all  these)  heavenly 
Augustine,  and  talk  with  them  and  hear  their  wise  and  holy 
counsels,  verdiCts,  resolutions.  Let  the  world  contemn  us ; 
while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy  them ; we  can- 
not wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the  way  to 
all  other  contentments  is  troublesome ; the  only  recompence 
is  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the  mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire 
for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of  gold  is  a slavish  toil ; the 
comfort  is  in  the  wedge  to  the  owner,  not  the  labourers ; 
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where  our  very  search  of  knowledge  is  delightsome.  Study 
itself  is  our  life ; from  which  we  would  not  be  barred  for  a 
world.  How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study,  the 
conscience  of  knowledge ! In  comparison  whereof  the  soul, 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  all  human  comforts. 

BISHOP  HALL 


21 1.  EXPECTATION  PREPARETH  APPLAUSE  WITH  THE 
WEAK,  AND  PREJUDICE  WITH  THE  STRONGER  JUDGMENTS. 
The  fashion  of  commending  our  friends  abilities  before  they 
come  to  trial,  sometimes  takes  good  effedl  with  the  common 
sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on  authority,  strive  to  follow 
the  conceit  of  their  betters ; but  usually  amongst  men  of 
independent  judgments,  this  bespeaking  of  opinion,  breeds  a 
purpose  of  stricter  examination  ; and  if  the  report  be  answer- 
ed, procures  only  a bare  acknowledgment ; whereas  if  no- 
thing be  proclaimed  or  promised,  they  are  perhaps  content 
to  signifie  their  own  skill  in  testifying  anothers  desert : other- 
wise great  wits,  jealous  of  their  credit,  are  ready  to  suppress 
worth  in  others,  to  the  advancing  of  their  own,  and  (if  more 
ingenuous)  no  farther  just,  than  to  forbear  detraction ; at  the 
best  rather  disposed  to  give  praise  upon  their  own  accord, 
than  to  make  payment  upon  demand  or  challenge. 

SIR  H.  WOTTON 


212.  THE  ACTIVE  MAN  RISETH  NOT  SO  WELL  BY  HIS 
STRENGTH,  AS  THE  EXPERT  BY  HIS  STIRROP.  They  that 
climb  towards  preferment  or  greatness  by  their  own  vertue, 
get  up  with  much  ado  and  very  slowly ; whereas  such  as  are 
raised  by  other  means,  usually  ascend  lightly  and  appear 
more  happy  in  their  sudden  advancements,  sometimes  by  the 
only  strength  of  those  who  stand  above,  exercising  their 
power  in  their  dependants  commonly  by  subordinate  helps 
and  assistance,  which  young  men  happily  obtain  from  the 
commendations  of  friends,  old  men  often  compass  by  the 
credit  of  their  wealth,  who  have  a great  advantage  in  that 
they  are  best  able  to  purchase,  and  likely  soonest  to  leave  the 
room.  SIR  H.  WOTTON 


213.  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  PAZZI.  On  receiving  the 
wound,  he  took  a few  hasty  steps  and  fell,  when  Francesco 
(Je’  Pazzi  rushed  upon  him  with  incredible  fury,  and  stabbed 
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him  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  continuing  to  repeat  his 
strokes  even  after  he  was  apparently  dead.  Such  was  the 
violence  of  his  rage  that  he  wounded  himself  deeply  in  the 
thigh.  The  priests  who  had  undertaken  the  murder  of 
Lorenzo  were  not  equally  successful.  An  ill-diredled  blow 
from  Maffei,  aimed  at  the  throat,  rather  roused  him  to  his 
defence  than  disabled  him.  He  immediately  threw  off  his 
cloak,  and  holding  it  up  as  a shield  in  his  left  hand,  v/ith  his 
right  he  drew  his  sword,  and  repelled  his  assailants.  Per- 
ceiving that  their  purpose  was  defeated,  the  two  ecclesiastics, 
after  having  wounded  one  of  Lorenzo’s  attendants  who  had 
interposed  to  defend  him,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by 
flight.  At  the  same  moment,  Bandini,  his  dagger  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  Giuliano,  rushed  towards  Lorenzo ; but 
meeting  in  his  way  with  Francesco  Nori,  a person  in  the 
service  of  the  Medici,  in  whom  they  placed  great  confidence, 
he  stabbed  him  with  a wound  instantaneously  mortal.  At 
the  approach  of  Bandini,  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  encircled 
him,  and  hurried  him  into  the  sacristy,  where  Politiano  and 
others  closed  the  doors,  which  were  of  brass.  Apprehensions 
being  entertained  that  the  weapon  which  had  wounded  him 
was  poisoned,  a young  man  attached  to  Lorenzo  sucked  the 
wound.  A general  alarm  and  consternation  commenced  in 
the  church ; and  such  was  the  tumult  that  ensued,  that  it  was 
at  first  believed  that  the  building  was  falling  in ; but  no 
sooner  was  it  undersood  that  Lorenzo  w^as  in  danger,  than 
several  of  the  youth  of  Florence  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  and  receiving  him  into  the  midst  of  them,  conduFhed 
him  to  his  house,  making  a circuitous  turn  from  the  church, 
lest  he  should  meet  with  the  dead  body  of  his  brother. 

214.  Whilst  these  transadlions  passed  in  the  church, 
another  commotion  arose  in  the  palace;  where  the  arch- 
bishop, who  had  left  the  church,  as  agreed  upon  before  the 
attack  on  the  Medici,  and  about  thirty  of  his  associates, 
attempted  to  overpower  the  magistrates,  and  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  seat  of  government.  Leaving  some  of  his 
followers  stationed  in  different  apartments,  the  archbishop 
proceeded  to  an  interior  chamber,  where  Cesare  Petrucci, 
then  gonfaloniere,  and  the  other  magistrates,  were  assembled. 
No  sooner  was  the  gonfaloniere  informed  of  his  approach, 
than,  out  of  respedt  to  his  rank,  he  rose  to  meet  him.  Whether 
the  archbishop  was  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of  Petrucci, 
or  whether  his  courage  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking,  is 
uncertain ; but  instead  of  intimidating  the  magistrates  by  a 
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sudden  attack,  he  began  to  inform  Petrucci  that  the  pope  had 
bestowed  an  employment  on  his  son,  of  which  he  had  to 
deliver  to  him  the  credentials.  This  he  did  with  such  hesita- 
tion and  in  so  desultory  a manner,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  colledl  his  meaning.  Petrucci  also  observed  that 
he  frequently  changed  colour,  and  at  times  turned  towards 
the  door,  as  if  giving  a signal  to  some  one  to  approach. — 
Alarmed  at  his  manner,  and  probably  aware  of  his  charadler, 
Petrucci  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  chamber,  and  called 
together  the  guards  and  attendants.  By  attempting  to  re- 
treat, the  archbishop  confessed  his  guilt.  In  pursuing  him, 
Petrucci  met  with  Giacopo  Poggio,  whom  he  caught  by  the 
hair,  and  throwing  him  on  the  ground,  delivered  him  into  the 
custody  of  his  followers.  The  rest  of  the  magistrates  and 
their  attendants  seized  upon  such  arms  as  the  place  sup- 
plied, and  the  implements  of  the  kitchen  became  formidable 
weapons  in  their  hands.  Having  secured  the  doors  of  the 
palace,  they  furiously  attacked  their  scattered  and  intimidated 
enemies,  who  no  longer  attempted  resistance. 

W.  ROSCOE 


215.  DEATH  OF  LORENZO  de'  MEDICI.  At  this  interest-  ■ 
ing  period,  when  the  mind  of  Lorenzo,  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  its  important  concerns,  became  more  sensibly  alive 
to  the  emotions  of  friendship,  Politiano  entered  his  chamber. 
Lorenzo  no  sooner  heard  his  voice  than  he  called  on  him  to 
approach,  and,  raising  his  languid  arms,  clasped  the  hands  of 
Politiano  in  his  own,  at  the  same  time  steadfastly  regarding 
him  with  a placid  and  even  a cheerful  countenance.  Deeply 
affedled  at  this  silent  but  unequivocal  proof  of  esteem,  Poli- 
tiano could  not  suppress  his  feelings,  but,  turning  his  head 
aside,  attempted  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  his  sobs  and 
his  tears.  Perceiving  his  agitation,  Lorenzo  still  continued  to 
grasp  his  hand,  as  if  intending  to  speak  to  him  when  his 
passion  had  subsided,  but  finding  him  unable  to  resist  its 
impulse,  he  slowly,  and  as  it  were  unintentionally,  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  Politiano,  hastening  into  an  inner  apartment,  flung 
himself  on  a bed,  and  gave  way  to  his  grief.  Having  at 
length  composed  himself,  he  returned  into  the  chamber,  when 
Lorenzo  again  called  to  him,  and  inquired  with  great  kind- 
ness why  Pico  of  Mirandula  had  not  once  paid  him  a visit 
during  his  sickness.  Politiano  apologized  for  his  friend,  by 
assuring  Lorenzo  that  he  had  only  been  deterred  by  the 
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apprehension  that  his  presence  might  be  troublesome.  ^ On 
the  contrary/  repied  Lorenzo,  ^if  his  journey  from  the  city 
be  not  troublesome  to  him,  I shall  rejoice  to  see  him  before 
I take  my  final  leave  of  you.’  Pico  accordingly  came,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  side  of  Lorenzo,  whilst  Politiano,  re- 
clining on  the  bed,  near  the  knees  of  his  reverend  benefadlor, 
as  if  to  prevent  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  declining 
voice,  prepared  for  the  last  time  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of 
his  conversation.  After  excusing  himself  to  Pico  for  the  task 
he  had  imposed  upon  him,  Lorenzo  expressed  his  esteem  for 
him  in  the  most  affedlionate  terms,  professing  that  he  should 
meet  his  death  with  more  cheerfulness  after  this  last  interview. 
Pie  then  changed  the  subject  to  more  familiar  and  lively 
topics,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  expressed,  not 
without  some  degree  of  jocularity,  his  wishes  that  he  could 
have  obtained  a reprieve,  until  he  could  have  completed  the 
library  destined  to  the  use  of  his  auditors. 

W.  ROSCOE 


216.  JANE  GREY  AND  EDWARD.  When  Jane  Grey  was 
surprised  with  Plato  in  her  hand,  a sober  hope  might  have 
conjedPured,  that  if  ever  there  was  a marriage  made  in  hea- 
ven, if  ever  earthly  pair  was  predestined  to  bless  each  other 
and  their  country,  such  a couple  were  Jane  Grey  and  her 
cousin  Edward.  Of  one  blood,  and  companionable  age,  their 
studies,  talents,  virtues,  faith  the  same;  each  seemed  a ‘^fair 
divided  excellence,”  to  be  perfected  in  holy  union.  He,  the 
gentle  offspring  of  a most  ungentle  sire;  she,  the  meek 
daughter  of  the  haughtiest  of  women ; both  the  eledl  ex- 
ceptions of  their  races,  as  if  the  saintly  Margaret  of  Lan- 
caster, cutting  off  the  intermediate  line  of  Tudors,  had  en- 
tailed her  nature  on  these  her  distant  progeny.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  so.  Their  fortunes  were  never  ordained  to  meet, 
but  ever  to  run  parallel.  Each  bore  awhile  the  royal  title 
while  others  exercised  the  sovereign  power.  Both  gave  forced 
assent  to  deeds  done  in  their  name,  which  their  hearts 
approved  not.  Both  lived  to  see  their  kindred  dragged,  not 
guiltless,  to  the  scaffold,  though  Jane  was  spared  the  agony 
of  assenting  to  their  execution.  In  fine,  they  both  died 
young  but  who  can  say  that  either  died  untimely?  Rather 
be  it  thought,  that  they  had  done  their  work;  they  had 
fitted  themselves  for  immortality  : and  as  for  the  work  of  the 
world,  what  God  purposes,  God  will  do,  using  indifferently 
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the  agencies  of  good  and  evil,  as  of  day  and  night,  sunshine 
and  storm.  Nor  be  it  supposed  that  He  whose  name  is  Mer- 
ciful, was  less  ^merciful  in  calling  Jane  to  himself  by  the 
sv/ift  stroke  of  an  axe,  than  in  condu6ling  Edward  home- 
wards by  the  slow  declivity  of  a consumption. 

H.  COLERIDGE 


217.  CORTES  APPOINTED  BY  VELASQUEZ  COMMANDER 
OF  THE  ARMAMENT  FITTED  OUT  BY  HIM  AGAINST  NEW 
SPAIN,  A.  D.  1518.  Cortes  receiving  his  commission  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  respecl  and  gratitude  to  the  governor, 
immediately  eredted  his  standard  before  his  own  house, 
appeared  in  a military  dress,  and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of 
his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and  adlivity  were 
exerted  in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the 
service,  and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
All  his  own  funds,  together  with  what  money  he  could  raise 
by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  pur- 
chasing military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  equip  them- 
selves in  a manner  suited  to  their  rank.  Inoffensive,  and 
even  laudable  as  this  condudl  was,  his  disappointed  competi- 
tors were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a turn  to  his  disad- 
vantage : They  represented  him  as  aiming  already,  with 
little  disguise,  at  establishing  an  independent  authority  over 
his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  their  respe6l  or  love 
by  his  ostentatious  and  interested  liberality.  They  reminded 
Velasquez  of  his  former  dissensions  with  the  man  in  whom 
he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that  Cortes 
would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power,  which  the 
governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge 
past  injuries  than  to  requite  late  obligations. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


218.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  I pur- 
pose to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
King  James  the  Second  down  to  a time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  I shall  recount  the  errors  which, 
in  a few  months,  alienated  a loyal  gentry  and  priesthood 
from  the  house  of  Stuart.  I shall  trace  the  course  of  that 
revolution  which  terminated  in  the  long  struggle  between  our 
sovereigns  and  their  parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the 
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rights  of  the  people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
I shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  during  many 
troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies;  how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority 
of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were  found  to  be  com- 
patible with  a liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  adlion 
never  before  known ; how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of  order 
and  freedom,  sprang  a prosperity  of  which  the  annals  of 
human  affairs  had  furnished  no  example ; how  our  country, 
from  a state  of  ignominious  vassalage  rapidly  rose  to  the 
place  of  umpire  among  European  powers ; how  her  opulence 
and  her  martial  glory  grew  together;  how,  by  wise  and 
resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually  established  a public  credit 
fruitful  of  marvels  which  to  the  statesman  of  any  former  age 
would  have  seemed  incredible ; how  a gigantic  commerce 
gave  birth  to  a maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every 
other  maritime  power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance ; how  Scotland,  after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length 
united  to  England,  not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  indis- 
soluble ties  of  interest  and  affedfion;  how,  in  America,  the 
British  colonies  rapidly  became  far  mightier  and  wealthier 
than  the  realms  which  Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  how,  in  Asia,  British  ad- 
venturers founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  Alexander.  LORD  Macaulay 


219.  PROFLIGACY  OF  POLITICIANS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
CHARLES  II.  During  these  events  no  man  could  be  a stir- 
ring and  thriving  politician  who  was  not  prepared  to  change 
with  every  change  of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement  that 
any  person  could  long  keep  the  charadfer  either  of  a steady 
Royalist  or  of  a steady  Republican.  One  who,  in  such  an  age, 
is  determined  to  attain  civil  greatness  must  renounce  all 
thought  of  consistency.  Instead  of  affeCting  immutability 
in  the  midst  of  endless  mutation,  he  must  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  indications  of  a coming  reacflion.  He  must 
seize  the  exadl  moment  for  deserting  a falling  cause.  Having 
gone  all  lengths  with  a fadlion  while  it  was  uppermost,  he 
must  suddenly  extricate  himself  from  it  when  its  difficulties 
begin,  must  assail  it,  must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a new 
career  of  power  and  prosperity  in  company  with  new  asso- 
ciates. His  situation  naturally  developes  in  him  to  the 
highest  degree  a peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a peculiar 
class  of  vices.  He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile 
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of  resource.  He  catches  without  effort  the  tone  of  any  se6l 
or  party  with  which  he  chances  to  mingle.  He  discerns  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  a sagacity  which  to  the  multitude 
appears  miraculous,  with  a sagacity  resembling  that  with 
which  a veteran  police  officer  pursues  the  faintest  indications 
of  crime,  or  with  which  a Mohawk  warrior  follows  a track 
through  the  woods.  But  we  shall  seldom  find  in  a statesman 
so  trained,  integrity,  constancy,  or  any  of  the  virtues  of  the 
noble  family  of  Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  do6lrine,  no 
zeal  for  any  cause.  He  has  seen  so  many  old  institutions 
swept  away,  that  he  has  no  reverence  for  prescription.  He 
has  seen  so  many  new  institutions  from  which  much  had 
been  expedled  produce  mere  disappointment,  that  he  has  no 
hope  of  improvement.  He  sneers  alike  at  those  who  are 
anxious  to  preserve  and  at  those  who  are  eager  to  reform. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  state  which  he  could  not,  without  a 
scruple  or  a blush,  join  in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fi- 
delity to  opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere  dulness 
and  wrongheadedness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a science 
of  which  the  objedl  is  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  as  an 
exciting  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which  a dex- 
terous and  lucky  player  may  win  an  estate,  a coronet,  perhaps 
a crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead  to  the  loss 
of  fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition,  which,  in  good  times  and 
in  good  minds,  is  half  a virtue,  now,  disjoined  from  every 
elevated  and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a selfish  cu- 
pidity scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice. 

LORD  MACAULAY 


220.  CICERO.  But  it  was  in  the  endurance  of  calamity 
rather  than  the  defiance  of  danger  that  the  courage  of  Cicero 
was  deficient.  The  orator,  whose  genius  lay  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  persuasion,  exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
martial  spirit  worthy  of  other  habits  and  a ruder  training.  In 
the  contest  with  Catilina  he  displayed  all  the  moral  con- 
fidence of  a veteran  general:  in  the  struggle  with  Antonius 
he  threw  himself  without  reserve  into  a position  where  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  In  the 
earlier  conflidl  he  had  still  his  fame  to  acquire,  his  proud 
ascendancy  to  establish ; and  the  love  of  praise  and  glory 
inspired  him  with  the  audacity  which  makes  and  justifies  its 
own  success.  But  in  the  later,  he  courted  danger  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  the  fame  he  so  dearly  prized.  He  had  once 
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saved  his  country,  and  he  could  not  endure  that  it  should  be 
said  he  had  ever  deserted  it.  He  loved  his  country ; but  it 
was  for  his  own  honour,  which  he  could  preserve,  rather 
than  for  his  country’s  freedom,  which  he  despaired  of,  that 
he  returned  to  his  post  when  escape  was  still  possible.  He 
might  have  remained  silent,  but  he  opened  the  floodgates  of 
his  eloquence.  When  indeed  he  had  once  launched  himself 
on  the  torrent  he  lost  all  self-command ; he  could  neither 
retrace  nor  moderate  his  career;  he  saw  the  rocks  before 
him,  but  he  dashed  himself  headlong  against  them. 

C.  MERIVALE 


221.  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH,  FIIS  RESIGNATION  OF  HIS 
HEREDITARY  DOMINIONS  TO  HIS  SON  PHILIP,  A.  D.  1 55  5. 
Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat ; and  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand 
without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and 
from  a paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist 
his  memory,  he  recounted  with  dignity  but  without  osten- 
tation all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and 
performed  since  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
He  observed,  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he 
had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objedls, 
reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure ; 
that,  either  in  a pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited 
Germany  nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times, 
Italy  seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England 
twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
sea;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his 
duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  equal,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour  nor  repined  under 
fatigue ; that  now  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his 
growing  infirmities  admonished  him  to  retire,  nor  was  he  so 
fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent 
hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  his  subjedls,  or 
to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wished  they  should 
enjoy ; that  instead  of  a sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases, 
and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of 
life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and  who  added  to  the 
vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of  maturer 
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years ; that  if,  during  the  course  of  a long  administration, 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst 
the  attention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he 
had  either  negledted  or  injured  any  of  his  subjedfs,  he  now 
implored  their  forgiveness ; that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever 
retain  a grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and 
would  carry  the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as 
the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  in  his  last  prayers 
to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his  most  earnest  petitions 
for  their  welfare.  W.  ROBERTSON 


222.  BOUNTIFULNESS  OF  NATURE.  All  things  about  US 
do  minister  (or  at  least  may  do  so,  if  we  would  improve  the 
natural  instruments  and  the  opportunities  afforded  us)  to  our 
preservation,  ease  or  delight.  The  hidden  bowels  of  the 
earth  yield  us  treasures  of  metals  and  minerals ; the  vilest 
and  most  common  stones  we  tread  on  (even  in  that  we  tread 
on  them)  are  useful,  and  serve  to  many  good  purposes 
beside:  the  surface  of  the  earth  how  is  it  bespread  all  over, 
as  a table  well  furnished,  with  variety  of  delicate  fruits,  herbs 
and  grains  to  nourish  our  bodies,  to  please  our  tastes,  to 
cheer  our  spirits,  to  cure  our  diseases ! How  many  fragrant 
and  beautiful  flowers  offer  themselves  for  the  comfort  of  our 
smell  and  the  delight  of  our  sight!  Neither  can  our  ears 
complain,  since  every  wood  breeds  a quire  of  natural  musi- 
cians, ready  to  entertain  them  with  easy  and  unaffected 
harmony : the  woods,  I say,  which  also  adorned  with  stately 
trees  afford  us  a pleasant  view  and  a refreshing  shade, 
shelter  from  weather  and  sun,  fuel  for  our  fires,  materials  for 
our  houses  and  our  shipping,  with  divers  other  needful 
utensils.  Even  the  barren  mountains  send  us  down  fresh 
streams  of  water,  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  lives,  so 
profitable  for  the  fructification  of  our  grounds,  so  com- 
modious for  conveyance  of  our  wares  and  maintaining  inter- 
course among  us.  I.  BARROW 


223.  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALICES,  A.  D.  377.  The  evening 
was  already  far  advanced  and  the  two  armies  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  approaching  combat  at  the  dawn  of  day.  While 
the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
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Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a solemn 
oath;  and,  as  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude 
songs  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers  were 
mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and  op- 
posed to  the  artificial  harmony  of  the  Roman  shout.  Some 
military  skill  was  displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  a commanding  eminence;  but  the  bloody  conflict, 
which  began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was  maintained  on 
either  side  by  the  personal  and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength, 
valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  supported 
their  fame  in  arms,  but  they  were  oppressed  by  the  irresis- 
tible weight  of  the  hostile  multitude:  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  field  was  strewed 
with  their  mangled  carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  bal- 
anced, however,  by  partial  success ; and  when  the  two  armies, 
at  a late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated  to  their  respedfive 
camp,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  honours  or  the  effedls 
of  a decisive  vidlory.  The  real  loss  was  more  severely  felt 
by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their 
nurcibers ; but  the  Goths  were  so  deeply  confounded  and 
dismayed  by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps  unexpedled,  resist- 
ance, that  they  remained  seven  days  within  the  circle  of 
their  fortifications.  E.  gibbon 


224.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  SUBLIME.  A little  reflection 
will  easily  convince  any  one,  that,  so  far  from  the  feelings  of 
self-preservation  being  necessary  to  the  sublime,  their  greatest 
action  is  totally  destructive  of  it ; and  that  there  are  few  feel- 
ings less  capable  of  its  perception  than  those  of  a coward. 
But  the  simple  conception  or  idea  of  greatness  of  suffering  or 
extent  of  destruction  is  sublime,  whether  there  be  any  con- 
nexion of  that  idea  with  ourselves  or  not.  If  we  were  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  peril  or  pain,  the  perception  of  these 
agencies  in  their  influences  on  others  would  not  be  less 
sublime ; not  because  peril  and  pain  are  sublime  in  their  own 
nature,  but  because  their  contemplation,  exciting  compassion 
or  fortitude,  elevates  the  mind  and  renders  meanness  of 
thought  impossible.  Beauty  is  not  so  often  felt  to  be  sublime ; 
because,  in  many  kinds  of  material  beauty,  there  is  some 
truth  in  Burke’s  assertion,  that  ‘littleness’  is  one  of  its 
elements.  But  he  who  has  not  felt  that  there  may  be 
beauty  without  littleness,  and  that  such  beauty  is  a source 
of  the  sublime,  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  ideal 
in  art.  J.  RUSKIN 
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225.  VESTIGES  OF  THE  PAST.  For,  indeed,  a change  was 
coming  upon  the  world,  the  meaning  and  direction  of  which 
even  still  is  hidden  from  us,  a change  from  era  to  era.  The 
paths  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  ages  were  broken  up : old 
things  were  passing  away,  and  the  faith  and  the  life  of  ten 
centuries  were  dissolving  like  a dream.  Chivalry  was  dying ; 
the  abbey  and  the  castle  were  soon  together  to  crumble  into 
ruins ; and  all  the  forms,  desires,  beliefs,  convictions  of  the 
old  world  were  passing  away,  never  to  return.  A new 
continent  had  risen  up  beyond  the  western  sea.  The  floor 
of  heaven,  inlaid  with  stars,  had  sunk  back  into  an  infinite 
abyss  of  immeasurable  space;  and  the  firm  earth  itself,  un- 
fixed from  its  foundations,  was  seen  to  be  but  a small  atom 
in  the  awful  vastness  of  the  universe.  In  the  fabric  of  habit, 
which  they  had  so  laboriously  built  for  themselves,  man- 
kind were  to  remain  no  longer.  And  now  it  is  all  gone — 
like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded ; and  between  us  and  the 
old  English  there  lies  a gulf  of  mystery  which  the  prose  of 
the  historian  will  never  adequately  bridge.  They  cannot 
come  to  us,  and  our  imagination  can  but  feebly  penetrate  to 
them.  Only  among  the  aisles  of  the  cathedrals,  only  as  we 
gaze  upon  their  silent  figures  sleeping  on  their  tombs,  some 
faint  conceptions  float  before  us  of  what  these  men  were  when 
they  were  alive ; and  perhaps  in  the  sound  of  church  bells, 
that  peculiar  creation  of  mediaeval  age,  which  falls  upon  the 
ear  like  the  echo  of  a vanished  world.  J.  A.  froude 


226.  SALUTARY  INNOVATION.  The  great  Stream  of  time 
is  perpetually  flowing  on ; all  things  around  us  are  in  cease- 
less motion ; and  we  vainly  imagine  to  preserve  our  relative 
position  among  them  by  getting  out  of  the  current  and  stand- 
ing stock  still  on  the  margin.  The  stately  vessel  we  belong 
to  glides  down : our  bark  is  attached  to  it ; we  might  ‘ pursue 
the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  but  worse  than  the  fool 
who  stares  expeCling  the  current  to  flow  down  and  run  out, 
we  exclaim.  Stop  the  boat ! — and  would  tear  it  away  to  strand 
it,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  connexion  with  the  vessel.  All 
the  changes  that  are  hourly  and  gently  going  on  in  spite  of  us 
and  all  those  which  we  ought  to  make,  that  violent  severances 
of  settled  relations  may  not  be  effedled,  far  from  exciting  mur- 
murs of  discontent,  ought  to  be  gladly  hailed  as  dispensations 
of  a bountiful  Providence,  instead  of  filling  us  with  a thought- 
less and  preposterous  alarm.  LORD  brougham 
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227.  EFFECT  PRODUCED  IN  LONDON  BY  THE  NEWS  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE.  The  good  news  from  Ireland 
reached  London  at  a moment  when  good  news  was  needed. 
The  English  flag  had  been  disgraced  in  the  English  seas.  A 
foreign  enemy  threatened  the  coast.  Traitors  were  at  work 
within  the  realm.  Mary  had  exerted  herself  .beyond  her 
strength.  Her  gentle  nature  was  unequal  to  the  cruel 
anxieties  of  her  position ; and  she  complained  that  she  could 
scarcely  snatch  a moment  from  business  to  calm  herself  by 
prayer.  Her  distress  rose  to  the  highest  point  when  she 
learned  that  the  camps  of  her  father  and  her  husband  were 
pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that  tidings  of  a battle  might 
be  hourly  expedled.  She  stole  time  for  a visit  to  Kensington, 
and  had  three  hours  of  quiet  in  the  garden,  then  a rural 
solitude.  But  the  recolledlion  of  days  passed  there  with  him 
whom  she  might  never  see  again  overpowered  her.  “The 
place,”  she  wrote  to  him,  “ made  me  think  how  happy  I was 
there  when  I had  your  dear  company.  But  now  I will  say  no 
more : for  I shall  hurt  my  own  eyes,  which  I want  now  more 
than  ever.  Adieu.  Think  of  me,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I 
shall  you,  whom  I love  more  than  my  life.” 

LORD  MACAULAY 


228.  DEATH  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARRAGON,  QUEEN  OF 
HENRY  VIII.  She  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  A little 
before  she  expired,  she  wrote  a very  tender  letter  to  the  King, 
in  which  she  gave  him  the  appellation  of  ^her  most  dear 
Lord,  King,  and  Husband  I’  She  told  him,  that  as  the  hour 
of  her  death  was  now  approaching,  she  laid  hold  of  this  last 
opportunity  to  inculcate  on  him  the  importance  of  his  re- 
ligious duty,  and  the  comparative  emptiness  of  all  human 
grandeur  and  enjoyment : that  though  his  fondness  towards 
these  perishable  advantages  had  thrown  her  into  many  ca- 
lamities, as  well  as  created  to  himself  much  trouble,  yet  she 
forgave  him  all  past  injuries,  and  hoped  that  his  pardon 
would  be  ratified  in  heaven;  and  that  she  had  no  other 
request  to  make,  than  to  recommend  to  him  his  daughter,  the 
sole  pledge  of  their  loves  ; and  to  crave  his  protedlion  for  her 
maids  and  servants.  She  concluded  with  these  words,  ^ I 
make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  things.’ 
The  King  was  touched,  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  by  this 
last  tender  proof  of  Catherine’s  affe61ion. 
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229.  DO  AS  YOU  WOULD  BE  DONE  TO.  The  Saying,  ^ Do 
as  you  would  be  done  to^  is  often  misunderstood,  for  it  is  not 
thus  meant,  that  I,  a private  man,  should  do  to  you,  a private 
man,  as  1 would  have  you  do  to  me  ; but  do  as  we  have 
agreed  to  do  one  to  another  by  public  agreement.  If  the 
prisoner  should  ask  the  judge,  whether  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  be  hanged  were  he  in  his  case,  he  would  answer 
no.  Then,  says  the  prisoner,  do  as  you  would  be  done  to ! 
Neither  of  them  must  do  as  private  men,  but  the  judge  must 
do  by  him  as  they  have  publicly  agreed  ; that  is,  both  judge 
and  the  prisoner  have  consented  to  a law,  that  if  either  of 
them  steal,  he  shall  be  hanged.  J.  SELDEN 


230.  SIR  W' ALTER  RALEIGH’S  LAST  CONFERENCE  WITH 
TGPIOWARI  KING  OF  AROMAIA.  Within  three  hours  after 
my  messenger  came  to  him  he  arrived  also,  and  with  him 
such  a rabble  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  every  one  laden  with 
somewhat,  as  if  it  had  been  a great  market  or  fair  in  Eng- 
land ; and  our  hungry  companies  clustered  thick  and  three- 
fold among  their  baskets,  every  one  laying  hand  on  what  he 
liked.  After  he  had  rested  awhile  in  my  tent,  I shut  out  all 
but  ourselves  and  my  interpreter,  and  told  him,  that  I knew 
that  both  the  Eptiremei  and  the  Spaniards  were  enemies  to 
him,  his  country,  and  nation ; that  the  one  had  conquered 
Guiana  already,  and  that  the  other  sought  to  regain  the  same 
from  them  both ; and  therefore  I desired  him  to  instruct  me 
what  he  could,  both  of  the  passage  into  the  golden  parts  of 
Guiana,  and  to  the  civil  towns  and  apparelled  people  of  Inca. 
He  gave  me  an  answer  to  this  effedl:  First,  That  he  did  not 
perceive  that  I meant  to  go  onwards  towards  the  city  of 
Manoa;  for  neither  the  time  of  the  year  served  nor  could  he 
perceive  any  sufficient  numbers  for  such  an  enterprise ; and 
if  I did,  I was  sure  with  all  my  company  to  be  buried  there ; 
for  that  the  emperor  was  of  that  strength,  as  that  many  times 
so  many  men  more  were  too  few.  Besides,  he  gave  me  this 
good  counsel,  and  advised  me  to  hold  it  in  mind,  (as  for 
himself  he  knew  he  could  not  live  till  my  return,)  that  1 
should  not  offer  by  any  means  hereafter  to  invade  the  strong 
parts  of  Guiana  without  the  help  of  all  those  nations  which 
were  also  their  enemies ; for  that  it  was  impossible,  without 
those,  either  to  be  condudled  or  to  be  viclualled  or  to  have 
aught  carried  with  us ; our  people  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  march  in  so  great  heat  and  travel,  unless  the  borderers 
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gave  them  help  to  carry  with  them  both  their  meat  and 
furniture.  SIR  w.  raleigh 


231.  OF  OBSCURITY.  Democritus  relates,  and  in  such 
manner  as  if  he  gloried  in  the  good  fortune  of  it,  that  when 
he  came  to  Athens  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ; and  Epicurus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is,  lay  hid 
many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that  time, 
with  his  friend  Metrodorus ; after  whose  death,  making  in 
one  of  his  letters  a kind  commemoration  of  the  happiness 
which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together,  he  adds  at  last,  that  he 
thought  it  no  disparagement  to  those  great  felicities  of  their 
life,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking 
country  in  the  world,  they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without 
fame  but  almost  without  being  heard  of ; and  yet,  within  a 
very  few  years  afterwards,  there  were  no  two  names  of  men 
more  known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  Now,  as  for 
being  known  much  by  sight  and  pointed  at,  I cannot  coip- 
prehend  the  honour  that  lies  in  that ; whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  do61or,  and  the  hang- 
man more  than  the  lord  chief  justice  of  a city.  Every 
creature  has  it  both  of  nature  and  art  if  it  be  any  ways 
extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said.  This  is  that  Bucephalus, 
or.  This  is  that  Incitatus,  when  they  were  led  prancing 
through  the  streets,  as.  This  is  that  Alexander,  or,  This  is 
that  Domitian;  and  truly,  for  the  latter,  I take  Incitatus  to 
have  been  a much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master, 
and  more  deserving  the  consulship  than  he  the  empire. 

A.  COWLEY 


232.  CHARACTER  OF  MARCUS  PORCIUS  CATO  OF  UTICA. 
He  made  no  distin6lion  of  times  or  things ; no  allowance  for 
the  weakness  of  the  republic,  and  the  power  of  those  who 
oppressed  it : it  was  his  maxim  to  combat  all  power  not  buiit 
upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at  least,  if  he  could  not  control  it : 
he  knew  no  way  to  the  end,  but  the  direcft;  and  whatever 
obstru61ions  he  met  with,  resolved  still  to  rush  on,  and  either 
to  surmount  them  or  perish  in  the  attempt ; taking  it  for  a 
baseness  and  confession  of  being  conquered,  to  decline  a 
tittle  from  the  true  road.  In  an  age,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
libertinism,  when  the  public  discipline  was  lost  and  the 
government  itself  tottering,  he  struggled  with  the  same  zeal 
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against  all  corruption,  and  waged  a perpetual  war  with  a 
superior  force,  whilst  the  rigour  of  his  principles  tended 
rather  to  alienate  friends,  than  reconcile  enemies ; and  by 
provoking  the  power  that  he  could  not  subdue,  helped  to 
hasten  that  ruin  which  he  was  striving  to  avert ; so  that  after 
a perpetual  course  of  disappointments  and  repulses,  finding 
himself  unable  to  pursue  his  old  way  any  further,  instead  of 
taking  a new  one,  he  was  driven  by  his  philosophy  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  C.  MIDDLETON 


233.  CIVIL  WAR  IN  SCOTLAND.  The  civil  war  was  now 
widely  kindled,  and  raged  in  every  province ; and  the  fatal 
distin6lion  into  king’s  men  and  queen’s  men  divided  even 
private  families.  The  king’s  adherents  held  a parliament  at 
Stirling.  The  queen’s  lords  assumed  the  same  title  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  these  assemblies  fulminated  decrees  of  forfeiture 
against  each  other.  Skirmishes  were  fought  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and  as  the  parties  threw  on  each  other  the 
imputation  of  rebellion,  those  taken  in  battle  were  only 
spared  by  the  sword  to  perish  by  the  gibbet ; for  each  party 
in  these  desolating  hostilities  relentlessly  executed  their  cap- 
tives as  traitors.  SIR  w.  SCOTT 


234.  THE  DRUIDICAL  WORSHIP,  ITS  PARTIAL  REFINE- 
MENT. The  obje61:s  of  the  Druid  worship  were  many.  In  this 
respedl,  they  did  not  differ  from  other  heathens : but  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  general  their  ideas  of  divine  matters 
were  more  exalted  than  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
and  that  they  did  not  fall  into  an  idolatry  so  coarse  and 
vulgar.  That  their  gods  should  be  represented  under  a 
human  form  they  thought  derogatory  to  beings  uncreated 
and  imperishable.  To  confine  what  can  endure  no  limits 
within  walls  and  roofs  they  judged  absurd  and  impious.  In 
these  particulars  there  was  something  refined  and  suitable 
enough  to  a just  idea  of  the  Divinity.  But  the  rest  was  not 
equal.  Some  notions  they  had,  like  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  of  a Being  eternal  and  infinite ; but  they  also,  like 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  paid  their  worship  to  inferior 
obje6ls,  from  the  nature  of  ignorance  and  superstition  always 
tending  downwards.  The  first  and  chief  obje61:s  of  their 
worship  were  the  Elements,  and  of  the  Elements,  Fire,  as  the 
most  pure,  acTive,  penetrating,  and  what  gives  life  to  all  the 
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rest.  Among  Fires,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Sun,  as 
the  most  glorious  visible  being  and  the  fountain  of  all  life. 
Next  they  venerated  the  Moon  and  the  Planets. 

E.  BURKE 


235.  HUMANE  CONDUCT  OF  HANNIBAL  TO  HIS  ROMAN 
AND  OTHER  PRISONERS  TAKEN  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THRASY> 
MENUS.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies  : they  were  not 
his  enemies,  he  said ; on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy 
to  aid  them  in  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome;  he  should 
still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated  his  Italian  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Trebia;  they  were  free  from  that  moment, 
and  without  ransom.  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a 
short  time  to  rest  his  army,  and  buried  with  great  solem- 
nity thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had 
amounted  only  to  1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused  careful  search,  but  in 
vain,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul  Flaminius, 
being  anxious  to  give  him  honourable  burial.  So  he  a6led 
afterwards  to  L.  ^milius  and  to  Marcellus  ; and  these  hu- 
manities are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  that, 
though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity  towards 
the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a pleasure  to  him  to  feel 
that  he  might  honour  them  when  dead. 

T.  ARNOLD 


236.  DORISLAUS,  A PUBLIC  AGENT  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT, 
KILLED  AT  THE  HAGUE  BY  SOME  SCOTTISH  MEN,  A.  D.  1 649. 
The  king  was  exceedingly  troubled  and  perplexed  with  this 
accident,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  easily  discerned 
that  it  would  be  applied  to  his  prejudice ; and  that  the 
States  could  not  but  highly  resent  it  in  many  respedls; 
that  the  man  who  was  killed  was  in  truth  their  own  subjecfl, 
and  employed  to  them,  as  a public  minister,  by  those 
with  whom  they  had  no  mind  to  have  any  quarrel.  It 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  States  proceeded  upon  these 
disorders,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  with 
great  gravity,  and  more  than  ordinary  respecT  to  the  king. 
They  were  highly  offended  with  what  was  past,  and  sensible 
what  expostulations  and  clamour  for  justice  they  must  expe(5f 
and  sustain  from  England,  and  what  reproaches  they  must 
FOL.  CENT.  10 
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undergo  for  suffering  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  a 
crime  to  escape  the  ministers  of  justice  ; which  could  not  but 
be  imputed  to  them  as  a great  scandal  to  their  government : 
yet  they  proceeded  very  slowly  in  their  inquisition,  and  with 
such  formalities  as  were  usual,  (and  which  could  bring  no 
prejudice  to  the  offenders,  who  were  either  gone  out  of  their 
dominions,  or  concealed  themselves  in  other  towns,  where 
the  same  formalities  were  to  be  used  if  they  were  discovered,) 
and  without  so  much  refle61:ion  upon  the  king  as  if  they 
believed  the  guilty  persons  to  have  any  relation  to  his 
service;  yet  they  took  notice  of  the  multitude  of  strangers 
which  were  in  the  town,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
them  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  government  thereof,  if 
such  resort  were  not  restrained.  They  aggravated  exceed- 
ingly the  indignity  that  had  been  offered  to  the  state  itself, 
in  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  upon  a person  under 
their  protection,  and  for  whose  safety  the  public  faith  was 
upon  the  matter  engaged ; with  insinuations  enough,  that  it 
would  be  fit  for  the  king  to  remove  from  thence.  Of  all 
which  his  majesty  receiving  advertisement,  he  thought  it 
better  himself  to  give  them  notice  of  his  purpose  to  leave 
them,  than  to  expecft  a plain  injunction  from  them  to  do  so. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


237.  WILLIAM  III,  HIS  EARLY  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION. 
Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities  of  a 
great  ruler ; and  education  had  developed  those  qualities 
in  no  common  degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare 
force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began 
to  open,  a fatherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a 
great  but  depressed  and  disheartened  party.  The  common 
people,  fondly  attached  during  a century  to  his  house,  indi- 
cated whenever  they  saw  him,  in  a manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  they  regarded  him  as  their  rightful  head.  The 
able  and  experienced  ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal 
enemies  of  his  name,  came  every  day  to  pay  their  feigned 
civilities  to  him,  and  to  observe  the  progress  of  his  mind. 
The  first  movements  of  ambition  were  carefully  watched : 
every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  noted  down ; 
nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on  whose  judgment  reliance 
could  be  placed.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old  when 
all  the  domestics  who  were  attached  to  his  interest,  or  who 
enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence,  were  removed  from 
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under  his  roof  by  the  jealous  government.  He  remonstrated 
with  energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain.  Such  situations 
bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth  all  the  strength 
of  the  strong.  LORD  Macaulay 


238.  POPULARITY  NOT  TO  BE  SOUGHT  NOR  DESPISED. 
Certainly,  somewhat  like  that  which  Plutarch  says  of  the 
Roman  auguries,  ‘that  Odlavius  lost  his  life  by  trusting  to 
them,  and  that  Marius  prospered  the  better  because  he  did 
not  altogether  despise  them,’  may  be  said  of  popularity: 
though  he  that  too  immoderately  and  importunately  affedts 
it,  will  hardly  continue  innocent ; yet  he  who  too  affedledly 
despises  or  negledts  what  is  said  of  him,  or  what  is  generally 
thought  of  persons  or  things,  and  too  stoically  contemns  the 
affedlions  of  men,  even  of  vulgar  (be  his  other  abilities  and 
virtues  as  great  as  can  be  imagined),  will  in  some  conjunc- 
ture of  time  find  himself  very  unfortunate. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


239.  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  CANNOT  ATTAIN  TO  PER- 
FECTION EXCEPT  UNDER  PERMANENT  AND  FREE  GOVERN- 
MENTS. As  the  arts  and  sciences  are  slow  in  coming  to 
maturity,  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  their  perfedlion,  that 
the  state  should  be  permanent,  which  gives  them  reception. 
There  are  numberless  attempts  without  success,  and  experi- 
ments without  conclusion,  between  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
art  and  its  utmost  perfedlion;  between  the  outlines  of  a 
shadow  and  the  pi61:ure  of  an  Apelles.  Leisure  is  required 
to  go  through  the  tedious  interval,  to  join  the  experience  of 
predecessors  to  our  own,  or  enlarge  our  views,  by  building 
on  the  ruined  attempts  of  former  adventurers.  All  this 
may  be  performed  in  a society  of  long  continuance;  but  if 
the  kingdom  be  but  of  short  duration,  as  was  the  case  of 
Arabia,  learning  seems  coeval,  sympathises  with  its  political 
struggles,  and  is  annihilated  in  its  dissolution.  But  perma- 
nence in  a state  is  not  alone  sufficient;  it  is  requisite  also 
for  this  end  that  it  should  be  free. — Fear  naturally  represses 
invention,  benevolence,  ambition ; for  in  a nation  of  slaves, 
as  in  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East,  to  labour  after 
fame  is  to  be  a candidate  for  danger. 

O.  GOLDSMITH 
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240.  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  JEWS,  A GREAT  PREROGATIVE. 
A Strange  passion  possessed  the  European  nations  of  de- 
riving their  origin  from  the  thrice-beaten  Trojans.  Even 
the  Greeks  caught  the  infection.  So  enamoured  are  man- 
kind of  a^dark  antiquity — so  averse  to  consider  themselves 
the  creatures  of  a day — that,  not  content  with  the  hope 
of  a future  immortality,  they  would  fain  extend  their  existence 
backward  through  the  dusk  abysm  of  Time,  and  claim  a 
share  in  the  very  calamities  of  past  generations.  How 
great  then  the  prerogative  of  the  Jew,  who  needs  not  to  seek 
his  origin  amid  the  dust  of  forgetfulness,  but  finds  it  recorded 
in  the  Book  that  teaches  to  live  and  die ! 

H.  COLERIDGE 


241.  ADVICE  GIVEN  TO  ELIZABETH  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  FAVOUR  OF  HER  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF 
THE  UNITED  PROVINCES,  PROFFERED  TO  HER  A.  D.  1 5 85. 
Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a contrary  opinion. 
They  asserted,  that  the  Queen  had  not  even  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had  not  at  present,  the  choice, 
whether  she  would  embrace  friendship  or  hostility  with 
Philip : that  the  provocations  which  she  had  already  given 
him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme  of  policy,  would  for  ever 
render  him  her  implacable  enemy;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
subdued  his  revolted  subjects,  he  would  undoubtedly  fall, 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on  her  defenceless 
state : that  the  only  question  was,  whether  she  would  main- 
tain a war  abroad  and  supported  by  allies,  or  wait  till  the 
subjedlion  of  all  the  confederates  of  England  should  give 
her  enemies  leisure  to  begin  their  hostilities  in  the  bowels  of 
that  kingdom:  that  the  revolted  provinces,  though  in  a 
declining  condition,  possessed  still  considerable  force ; and 
by  the  assistance  of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  by  their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip,  might 
still  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  contest  against  the  Spanish 
monarchy:  that  their  maritime  power,  united  to  the  Queen’s, 
would  give  her  entire  security  on  that  side  from  which  alone 
she  could  be  assaulted,  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make 
inroads  on  Philip’s  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Indies:  that  a war  which  was  necessary,  could  never  be 
unjust ; and  self-defence  was  concerned,  as  well  in  preventing 
certain  dangers  at  a distance,  as  in  repelling  any  immediate 
invasion : and  that  since  hostility  with  Spain  was  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  present  interests  and  situations  of 
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the  two  monarchies,  it  was  better  to  compensate  that  danger 
and  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  such  important  provinces  to 
the  English  empire.  D.  HUME 


242.  NORMAN  CONQUEST,  EXTRAORDINARY  FACILITY  OF. 
The  night  was  spent  in  a manner,  which  prognosticated 
the  event  of  the  following  day.  On  the  part  of  the  Normans 
it  was  spent  in  prayer,  and  in  a cool  and  steady  prepara- 
tion for  the  engagement ; on  the  side  of  the  English  in  riot 
and  a vain  confidence  that  neglecTed  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. The  two  armies  met  in  the  morning ; from  seven 
to  five  the  battle  was  fought  with  equal  vigour ; until  at  last 
the  Norman  army  pretending  to  break  in  confusion,  a 
stratagem  to  which  they  had  been  regularly  formed,  the 
English,  elated  with  success,  suffered  that  firm  order  in 
which  their  security  consisted  to  dissipate:  which  when 
William  observed,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to  regain 
their  former  disposition,  and  fall  upon  the  English,  broken 
and  dispersed.  Harold  in  this  emergency  did  every  thing 
which  became  him,  every  thing  possible  to  colledf  his  troops 
and  to  renew  the  engagement ; but  whilst  he  flew  from  place 
to  place,  and  in  all  places  restored  the  battle,  an  arrow 
pierced  his  brain ; and  he  died  a king,  in  a manner  worthy 
of  a warrior.  The  English  immediately  fled;  the  rout  was 
total,  and  the  slaughter  prodigious.  The  consternation  which 
this  defeat  and  the  death  of  Harold  produced  over  the 
kingdom,  was  more  fatal  than  the  defeat  itself.  If  William 
had  marched  dire6lly  to  London,  all  contest  had  probably 
been  at  an  end;  but  he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  secure 
the  sea-coast,  to  make  way  for  reinforcements;  distrusting 
his  fortune  in  his  success  more  than  he  had  done  in  his  first 
attempts.  E.  burke  ^ 


243.  CHARACTER  OF  CAIUS  MARIUS.  The  obscurity  of 
his  extradlion,  which  depressed  him  with  the  nobility,  made 
him  the  greater  favourite  of  the  people,  who,  on  all  occasions 
of  danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  or  to  have  the  command  of  a 
difficult  and  desperate  war ; and  in  truth  he  twice  delivered 
them  from  the  most  desperate  with  which  they  had  ever 
been  threatened  by  a foreign  enemy.  In  the  field  he  was 
cautious  and  provident;  and  while  he  was  watching  the 
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most  favourable  opportunities  of  adlion,  aifedfed  to  take  all 
his  measures  from  augurs  and  diviners ; nor  ever  gave  battle, 
till  by  pretended,  omens  and  divine  admonitions  he  had 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  a confidence  of  vidfory:  so  that 
his  enemies  dreaded  him,  as  something  more  than  mortal ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  believed  him  to  adt  always  by  a 
peculiar  impulse  and  diredlion  from  the  gods.  His  merit 
however  was  wholly  military,  void  of  every  accomplishment 
of  learning,  which  he  openly  affedled  to  despise;  so  that 
Arpinum  had  the  singular  felicity  to  produce  the  most  glori- 
ous contemner  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  improver  of  the 
arts  and  eloquence  of  Rome.  He  made  no  figure  therefore 
in  the  gown,  nor  had  any  other  way  of  sustaining  his  autho- 
rity in  the  city,  than  by  cherishing  the  natural  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  people ; that  by  his  declared  en- 
mity to  the  one,  he  might  always  be  at  the  head  of  the  other ; 
whose  favour  he  managed  not  with  any  view  to  the  public 
good,  for  he  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  statesman  or  the 
patriot,  but  to  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest  and 
glory.  In  short  he  was  of  a temper  and  talents  greatly 
serviceable  abroad,  but  turbulent  and  dangerous  at  home ; 
an  implacable  enemy  to  the  nobles,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  republic,  which  he  had  saved,  to  his  ambition  arid  re- 
venge.   C.  MIDDLETON 


244.  CONSTITUTIONS,  WHEN  MOST  TO  BE  COMMENDED. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  may  sometimes  cause  disorders,  I 
acknowledge  it ; but  no  human  condition  being  perfect,  such 
a one  is  to  be  chosen,  which  carries  with  it  the  most  tolerable 
inconveniences  : and  it  being  much  better  that  the  irregulari- 
ties and  excesses  of  a prince  should  be  restrained  or  sup- 
pressed, than  that  whole  nations  should  perish  by  them, 
those  constitutions,  that  make  the  best  provision  against 
the  greatest  evils,  are  most  to  be  commended.  If  govern- 
ments were  instituted  to  gratify  the  lusts  of  one  man,  those 
could  not  be  good  that  set  limits  to  them ; but  all  reasonable 
men  confessing  that  they  are  instituted  for  the  good  of 
nations,  they  only  can  deserve  praise,  who  above  all  things 
endeavour  to  procure  it,  and  appoint  means  proportioned 
to  that  end.  A.  Sydney 


245.  battle  of  marston  moor  JULY  A.  D.  1 644.  The 
numbers  on  each  side  were  not  far  unequal,  but  never  were 
two  hosts  speaking  one  language  of  more  dissimilar  aspedls. 
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The  Cavaliers,  flushed  with  recent  vidlory,  identifying  their 
quarrel  with  their  honour  and  their  love,  their  loose  locks 
escaping  beneath  their  plumed  helmets,  glittering  in  all 
the  martial  pride  which  makes  the  battle-day  like  a pageant 
or  a festival,  and  prancing  forth  with  all  the  grace  of  gentle 
blood,  as  they  would  make  a jest  of  death,  while  the  spirit- 
rousing  strains  of  the  trumpets  made  their  blood  dance,  and 
their  steeds  prick  up  their  ears:  the  Roundheads,  arranged 
in  thick  dark  masses,  their  steel  caps  and  high  crown  hats 
drawn  close  over  their  brows,  looking  determination,  ex- 
pressing with  furrowed  foreheads  and  hard-closed  lips  the 
inly-working  rage  which  was  blown  up  to  furnace-heat  by 
the  extempore  effusions  of  their  preachers,  and  found  vent 
in  the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  and 
prophecies.  The  arms  of  each  party  were  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  courage : the  swords,  pikes,  and  pistols  of 
the  royalists,  light  and  bright,  were  suited  for  swift  onset 
and  ready  use;  while  the  ponderous  basket-hilted  blades, 
long  halberts,  and  heavy  firearms  of  the  parliamentarians 
were  equally  suited  to  resist  a sharp  attack,  and  to  do  exe- 
cution upon  a broken  enemy.  H.  COLERIDGE 


246.  THE  OVERTURE  TO  INVEST  CROMWELL  WITH  THE 
TITLE  OF  KING,  BY  WHOM  AND  ON  WHAT  GROUNDS  OP- 
POSED, A.  D.  1657.  But  the  more  sober  persons  of  the  king’s 
party  who  made  less  noise,  trembled  at  this  overture ; and 
believed  that  it  was  the  only  way  utterly  to  destroy  the  king, 
and  to  pull  up  all  future  hopes  of  the  royal  family  by  the 
roots.  They  saw  all  men  even  already  tired  in  their  hopes ; 
and  that  which  was  left  of  spirit  in  them  was  from  the 
horror  they  had  of  the  confusion  of  the  present  government ; 
that  very  many  who  had  sustained  the  king’s  quarrel  in 
the  beginning  were  dead ; that  the  present  king,  by  his  long 
absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  known  to  very  few;  so 
that  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  much  of  that 
affedlion  that  appeared  under  the  notion  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  was  more  diredled  to  the  monarchy  than  to  the 
person,  and  that  if  Cromwell  were  once  made  king  and  so 
the  government  ran  again  in  the  old  channel,  though  those 
who  were  in  love  with  a republic  would  possibly  fall  from 
him,  he  would  receive  abundant  reparation  of  strength  by 
the  access  of  those  who  preferred  the  monarchy,  and  which 
probably  would  reconcile  most  men  of  estates  to  an  absolute 
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acquiescence,  if  not  to  an  entire  submission;  that  the  nobi-’ 
lity,  which  being  excluded  to  a man,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  were  due  to  them  by  their 
birthright,  and  so  enemies  irreconcileable  to  the  [present] 
government,  would  by  this  alteration  find  themselves  in 
their  right  places,  and  be  glad  to  adhere  to  the  name  of  a 
king,  how  unlawful  a one  soever ; and  there  was  an  acft  of 
parliament  still  in  force,  that  was  made  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  king  Harry  the  Seventh,  which  seemed  to  provide 
absolute  indemnity  to  such  submission.  And  there  was 
without  doubt  at  that  time  too  much  propension  in  too 
many  of  the  nobility  to  ransom  themselves  at  the  charge 
of  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  therefore  they  who  made 
these  prudent  recolledlions  used  all  the  ways  they  could  to 
prevent  this  design,  and  to  divert  any  such  vote  in  the 
house.  LORD  CLARENDON 

247.  REFLECTION  ON  THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.  Though  I am  always  serious,  I do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  melancholy,  and  can  therefore  take  a view  of 
Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes  with  the  same  plea- 
sure as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means 
I can  improve  myself  with  those  objedls  which  others  con- 
sider with  terror.  When  I look  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ; when  I read  the 
epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out; 
when  I meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a tombstone, 
my  heart  melts  with  compassion:  when  I see  the  tomb  of 
the  parents  themselves,  I consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow:  When  I see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I consider  rival 
wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the 
world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I refledl  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  I read  the  several  dates  of  the 
tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred 
years  ago,  I consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 

J.  ADDISON 


248.  MISTAKEN  NOTIONS  CONCERNING  FORTUNE.  These 
must  not  therefore  be  named  the  efifedls  of  fortune,  but  in 
a relative  way,  and  as  we  term  the  works  of  nature : it  was 
the  ignorance  of  man’s  reason  that  begat  this  very  name, 
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and  by  a careless  term  miscalled  the  providence  of  God: 
for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a loose  and 
straggling  way ; nor  any  effedl  whatsoever,  but  hath  its  war- 
rant from  some  universal  or  superior  cause.  ’Tis  not  a 
ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a prayer  before  a game  at  tables  ; 
for  even  in  sortileges  and  matters  of  greatest  uncertainty, 
there  is  a settled  and  pre-ordered  course  of  effedls.  It  is  we 
that  are  blind,  not  fortune : because  our  eye  is  too  dim  to 
discover  the  mystery  of  her  effedfs,  we  foolishly  paint  her 
blind  and  hoodwink  the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  I can- 
not justify  that  contemptible  proverb.  That  fools  only  are 
fortunate ; or  that  insolent  paradox.  That  a wise  man  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  fortune.  SIR  T.  BROWNE 


249.  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT— HIS  GREAT  PRODI- 
GALITY. The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and 
oil,  of  corn  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  ex- 
empted the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of 
labour.  The  magnificence  of  the  first  Csesars  was  in  some 
measure  imitated  by  the  founder  of  Constantinople:  but  his 
liberality,  however  it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  incurred  the  censure  of  posterity.  A nation  of 
legislators  and  conquerors  might  assert  their  claim  to  the 
harvests  of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchased  with  their 
blood;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Augustus,  that,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Romans  should  lose  the  me- 
mory of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of  Constantine  could 
not  be  excused  by  any  consideration  either  of  public  or 
private  interest;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn  imposed 
upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital  was  applied, 
to  feed  a lazy  and  insolent  populace,  at  the  expense  of  the 
husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.  E.  GIBBON 


250.  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CON- 
STITUTION. The  historical  literature  of  England  has  indeed 
suffered  grievously  from  a circumstance  which  has  not  a little 
contributed  to  her  prosperity.  The  change,  great  as  it  is, 
which  her  polity  has  undergone  during  the  last  six  centuries, 
has  been  the  effe6l  of  gradual  development,  not  of  demoli- 
tion and  reconstru6lion.  The  present  constitution  of  our 
country  is,  to  the  constitution  under  which  she  flourished 
five  hundred  years  ago,  what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what 
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the  man  is  to  the  boy.  The  alteration  has  been  great.  Yet 
there  never  was  a moment  at  which  the  chief  part  of  what 
existed  was  not  old.  A polity  thus  formed  must  abound  in 
anomalies.  But  for  the  evils  arising  from  mere  anomalies 
we  have  ample  compensation.  Other  societies  possess  written 
constitutions  more  symmetrical.  But  no  other  society  has 
yet  succeeded  in  uniting  revolution  with  prescription,  pro- 
gress with  stability,  the  energy  of  youth  with  the  majesty  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  LORD  MACAULAY 


251  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  UNDERSTAND- 
ING— USEFUL  TO  KNOW  THE  EXTENT  OF  OUR  COMPREHEN- 
SION. If  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Understand- 
ing I can  discover  the  powers  thereof — how  far  they  reach; 
to  what  things  they  are  in  any  degree  proportionate;  and 
where  they  fail  us : I suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail 
with  the  busy  mind  of  Man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling 
with  things  exceeding  its  comprehension : to  stop  when  it 
is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether;  and  to  sit  down  in  a 
quiet  ignorance  of  those  things  which,  upon  examination, 
are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We 
should  not  then  perhaps  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  afifedta- 
tion  of  an  universal  knowledge,  to  raise  questions,  and  per- 
plex ourselves  and  others  with  disputes  about  things  to 
which  our  understandings  are  not  suited ; and  of  which  we 
cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distindl  perceptions, 
or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  happened)  we  have 
not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find  out  how  far  the  un- 
derstanding can  extend  its  view,  how  far  it  has  faculties  to 
attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and 
guess;  we  may  learn  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  at- 
tainable by  us  in  this  state.  For  though  the  comprehension  of 
our  understandings  comes  exceeding  short  of  the  vast  extent 
of  things ; yet  we  shall  have  cause  enough  to  magnify  the 
bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion  and  degree 
of  knowledge  He  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  far  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought  fit  for  them, 
since  He  has  given  them,  as  St  Peter  says,  Tvavra  npos  Ccorjv  kul 
evcrelBeLav,  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  information  of  virtue ; and  has  put  within  the  reach  of 
their  discovery  the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and 
the  way  that  leads  to  a better  J.  LOCKE 
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252  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  FRANCE,  THEIR  CON- 
STRAINT. With  a compelled  appearance  of  deliberation, 
they  vote  under  the  dominion  of  a stern  necessity.  They 
sit  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  a foreign  republic ; they  have 
their  residence  in  a city  whose  constitution  has  emanated 
neither  from  the  charter  of  their  king,  nor  from  their  legis- 
lative power.  There  they  are  surrounded  by  an  army  not 
raised  either  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or  by  their  com- 
mand; and  which,  if  they  should  order  to  dissolve  itself, 
would  instantly  dissolve  them.  There  they  sit,  after  a gang  of 
assassins  had  driven  away  some  hundreds  of  the  members ; 
whilst  those  who  held  the  same  moderate  principles,  with 
more  patience  or  better  hope,  continued  every  day  exposed 
to  outrageous  insults  and  murderous  threats.  There  a ma- 
jority, sometimes  real,  sometimes  pretended,  captive  itself, 
compels  a captive  king  to  issue  as  royal  edi6ls,  at  third 
hand,  the  polluted  nonsense  of  their  most  licentious  and 
giddy  coffee-houses.  It  is  notorious,  that  all  their  measures 
are  decided  before  they  are  debated.  It  is  beyond  doubt, 
that  under  the  terror  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  lamp-post, 
and  the  torch  to  their  houses,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the 
crude  and  desperate  measures  suggested  by  clubs  composed 
of  a monstrous  medley  of  all  conditions,  tongues,  and  na- 
tions. Among  these  are  found  persons,  in  comparison  of 
whom  Catiline  would  be  thought  scrupulous,  and  Cethegus 

a man  of  sobriety  and  moderation The  assembly,  their 

organ,  a6ls  before  them  the  farce  of  deliberation  with  as 
little  decency  as  liberty.  They  a6l  like  the  comedians  of  a 
fair  before  a riotous  audience ; they  a6l  amidst  the  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  a mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men,  and  of  women 
lost  to  shame,  who,  according  to  their  insolent  fancies,  direcT, 
control,  applaud,  explode  them;  and  sometimes  mix  and 
take  their  seats  amongst  them ; domineering  over  them  with 
a strange  mixture  of  servile  petulance  and  proud  presumptu- 
ous authority.  E.  burke 


253.  AUGUSTUS  TENDERS  HIS  RESIGNATION  OF  HIS 
USURPED  POWER,  BUT  IS  PERSUADED  TO  RESUME  IT  FOR 
TEN  YEARS.  Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and  pre- 
pared, Augustus  pronounced  a studied  oration,  which  dis- 
played his  patriotism,  and  disguised  his  ambition.  ‘He 
lamented,  yet  excused,  his  past  condu6f.  Filial  piety  had 
required  at  his  hands  the  revenge  of  his  father’s  murder; 
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the  humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  sometimes  given  way 
to  the  stern  laws  of  necessity,  and  to  a forced  connexion 
with  two  unworthy  colleagues : as  long  as  Antony  lived,  the 
republic  forbad  him  to  abandon  her  to  a degenerate  Roman, 
and  a barbarian  queen.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy 
his  duty  and  his  inclination.  He  solemnly  restored  the 
senate  and  people  to  all  their  ancient  rights ; and  wished  only 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  share 
the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his  country.’  It 
would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (if  Tacitus  had  assisted 
at  this  assembly)  to  describe  the  various  emotions  of  the 
senate ; those  that  were  suppressed,  and  those  that  were 
affedfed.  It  was  dangerous  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Au- 
gustus ; to  seem  to  distrust  it  was  still  more  dangerous.  The 
respecflive  advantages  of  monarchy  and  a republic  have  often 
divided  speculative  inquirers;  the  present  greatness  of  the 
Roman  state,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  licence  of 
the  soldiers,  supplied  new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of 
monarchy;  and  these  general  views  of  government  were 
again  warped  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each  individual. 
Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the  answer  of  the  senate 
was  unanimous  and  decisive.  They  refused  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Augustus  ; they  conjured  him  not  to  desert  the 
republic,  which  he  had  saved.  After  a decent  resistance, 
the  crafty  tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  senate ; and 
consented  to  receive  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  general  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  under  the  well- 
known  names  of  Proconsid  and  l7nperator.  But  he  would 
receive  them  only  for  ten  years.  Even  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  he  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord would  be  completely  healed,  and  that  the  republic, 
restored  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour,  would  no  longer 
require  the  dangerous  interposition  of  so  extraordinary  a 
magistrate.  E.  gibbon 


254.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  APOLOGY  FOR  SMEC- 
TYMNUUS.  And  because  I observe  that  fear  and  dull  dis- 
position, lukewarmness  and  sloth,  are  not  seldomer  wont  to 
cloak  themselves  under  the  affedled  name  of  moderation, 
than  true  and  lively  zeal  is  customably  disparaged  with  the 
term  of  indiscretion,  bitterness,  and  choler;  I could  not  to 
my  thinking  honour  a good  cause  more  from  the  heart,  than 
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by  defending  it  earnestly,  as  oft  as  I could  judge  it  to  be- 
hoove me,  notwithstanding  any  false  name  that  could  be  in- 
vented to  wrong  or  undervalue  an  honest  meaning.  Where- 
in although  I have  not  doubted  to  single  forth  more  than 
once  such  of  them  as  were  thought  the  chief  and  most  nomi- 
nated opposers  on  the  other  side,  whom  no  man  else  under- 
took ; if  I have  done  well  either  to  be  confident  of  the  truth, 
whose  force  is  best  seen  against  the  ablest  resistance,  or 
to  be  jealous  and  tender  of  the  hurt  that  might  be  done 
among  the  weaker  by  the  intrapping  authority  of  great  names 
titled  to  false  opinions;  or  that  it  be  lawful  to  attribute 
somewhat  to  gifts  of  God’s  ipiparting,  which  I boast  not,  but 
thankfully  acknowledge,  and  fear  also  lest  at  my  certain 
account  they  be  reckoned  to  me  rather  many  than  few;  or 
if  lastly  it  be  but  justice  not  to  defraud  of  due  esteem  the 
wearisome  labours  and  studious  watchings,  wherein  I have 
spent  and  tired  out  almost  a whole  youth,  I shall  not  distrust 
to  be  acquitted  of  presumption : knowing,  that  if  heretofore 
all  ages  have  received  with  favour  and  good  acceptance 
the  early  industry  of  him  that  hath  been  hopeful,  it  were 
but  hard  measure  now,  if  the  freedom  of  any  timely  spirit 
should  be  oppressed  merely  by  the  big  and  blunted  fame  of  his 
elder  adversary;  and  that  his  sufficiency  must  be  now  sen- 
tenced, not  by  pondering  the  reason  he  shows,  but  by  cal- 
culating the  years  he  brings.  However,  as  my  purpose  is 
not,  nor  hath  been  formerly,  to  look  on  my  adversary  abroad, 
through  the  deceiving  glass  of  other  men’s  great  opinion 
of  him,  but  at  home,  where  I may  find  him  in  the  proper 
light  of  his  own  worth;  so  now  against  the  rancour  of  an 
evil  tongue,  from  which  I never  thought  so  absurdly  as 
that  I of  all  men  should  be  exempt,  I must  be  forced  to 
proceed  from  the  unfeigned  and  diligent  inquiry  of  my 
own  conscience  at  home  (for  better  way  I know  not,  readers) 
to  give  a more  true  account  of  myself  abroad  than  this 
modest  confuter,  as  he  calls  himself,  hath  given  of  me. 

J.  MILTON 


255.  LEAGUE  BETWEEN  KING  HENRY  VIII.  AND  THE 
EMPEROR  CHARLES  V.  AGAINST  FRANCIS  I.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 
He  was  influenced,  however,  by  other  considerations.  The 
advantages  which  accrued  to  his  subjedls  from  maintain- 
ing an  exa(fi:  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  him- 
self from  acfting  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes, 
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appeared  to  his  youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  glory  which  Charles  and  Francis  reaped 
from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  no  longer  in  a state  of  inadlivity.  Having 
once  taken  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an 
alliance  with  Charles  were  obvious.  He  had  no  claim  upon 
any  part  of  that  Prince’s  dominions,  most  of  which  were  so 
situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  disadvantage ; whereas  several  maritime  provinces 
of  France  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  English  mon- 
archs,  whose  pretensions,  even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom, 
were  not  altogether  forgotten;  and  the  possession  of  Calais 
not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into  some  of  these  provinces, 
but  afforded  him  in  case  of  any  disaster  a secure  retreat. 
While  Charles  attacked  France  on  one  frontier,  Henry  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  would  find  little  resistance  on  the  other, 
and  that  the  glory  of  reannexing  to  the  crown  of  England 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  monarchs  on  the  continent, 
was  reserved  for  his  reign.  Wolsey  artfully  encouraged  these 
vain  hopes,  which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as 
were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secret  schemes;  and  the 
English,  whose  hereditary  animosity  against  the  French  was 
apt  to  rekindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  W.  ROBERTSON 


256.  ORDERS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES  FOR  SUBSCRIBING  MONEY 
AND  PLATE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  KING  REFUSED,  A.  D. 
1642.  Most  of  those  who  abhorred  their  impious  designs,  not 
thinking  it  lawful  for  them  to  be  present  at  such  consulta- 
tions, withdrew  before  the  day  came,  or  absented  themselves 
then.  But  many  had  the  courage  to  be  present,  and  stoutly 
to  refuse  what  they  thought  they  could  not  honestly  con- 
sent to.  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  who  was  a remarkable  enemy 
to  all  their  devices,  being  called  upon,  told  them,  ‘if  there 
were  occasion,  he  would  provide  a good  horse,  and  a good 
sword;  and  made  no  question  but  he  should  find  a good 
cause.’  But,  within  very  few  days,  both  he,  and  all  those 
who  were  taken  notice  of  for  refusing  found  it  safest  for 
them  to  leave  the  town ; there  being  very  visibly  great  ani- 
mosity against  them  both  within  and  without  the  walls. 
And  a gentleman  of  good  quality  assured  me  afterwards, 
that,  within  few  days  after  he  had  refused  to  subscribe,  he 
was  privately  advised  by  one  of  the  other  fadlion,  who  yet 
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retained  some  kindness  to  him,  ^to  leave  the  town,  lest  his 
brains  were  beaten  out  by  the  boys  in  the  streets.’  And 
many  of  those  who  too  impotently  desired  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  refradlory  persons,  and  had  pleased  themselves  with 
subscribing  more  articulately  for  the  defence  of  the  king’s 
person,  found  it  afterwards  necessary  to  supply  whatsoever 
they  had  subscribed,  to  be  employed  that  way  as  was  de- 
clared to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  king’s  person,  whatsoever 
their  intention  was  at  first,  or  their  opinion  after.  And 
it  is  hardly  credible,  what  a vast  proportion  of  plate  was 
brought  in  to  their  treasurers  within  ten  days,  there  being 
hardly  men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  to  lay  it  in;  and 
the  throng  being  so  great  of  the  bringers,  that  in  two  days’ 
attendance  many  could  not  be  discharged  of  their  seditious 
offerings.  LORD  clarendon 


257.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  HER  ORATION,  WHEN  SOLICITED 
TO  ADOPT  THE  CAUSE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  A.D.  1560. 
’Tis  natural  for  all  men,  as  the  proverb  is,  ^To  worship 
the  rising  rather  than  the  setting  sun:’  I have  learned 
that  from  my  own  times,  to  omit  other  examples ; When 
my  sister  Mary  sat  at  helm,  how  eagerly  did  some  men 
desire  to  see  me  placed  in  the  throne!  how  solicitous  were 
they  in  advancing  me  thereto ! I am  not  ignorant  what 
danger  they  would  have  undergone  to  bring  their  design  to 
an  issue,  if  my  will  had  concurred  with  their  desires.  Now 
perhaps  the  same  men  are  otherwise  minded : just  like  chil- 
dren, when  they  dream  of  apples  in  their  sleep,  they  are 
very  joyful ; but  waking  in  the  morning  and  finding  them- 
selves frustrate  of  their  hopes,  their  mirth  is  turned  into 
mourning.  Thus  am  I dealt  with  by  those  who,  while  I 
was  yet  a private  woman,  wished  me  so  well:  if  I looked 
upon  any  of  them  a little  more  pleasantly  than  ordinary, 
they  thought  presently  with  themselves  that  as  soon  as  ever 
I came  to  the  throne  they  should  be  rewarded  rather  at  the 
rate  of  their  own  desires,  than  of  the  service  they  performed 
for  me ; but  now,  seeing  the  event  hath  not  answered  expec- 
tation, some  of  them  do  gape  after  a new  change  of  things 
in  hope  of  a better  fortune:  for  the  wealth  of  a prince 
though  never  so  great,  cannot  satisfy  the  insatiable  desires 
of  all  men.  But  if  the  good-will  of  my  subjects  do  flag  to- 
wards me ; or  if  their  minds  are  changed  because  I am  not 
profuse  enough  in  my  largesses,  or  for  some  other  trivial 
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cause;  what  will  be  the  event  when  the  malevolent  shall 
have  a successor  named,  to  whom  they  may  make  their  griev- 
ances known  and  in  their  anger  and  pet  betake  themselves  ? 
What  danger  shall  I then  be  in,  when  so  powerful  a neigh- 
bour-prince is  my  successor?  The  more  strength  I add  to 
her  in  ascertaining  her  succession,  the  more  I detradl  from 
my  own  security.  This  danger  cannot  be  avoided  by  any 
precautions,  or  by  any  bounds  of  law:  nay,  those  princes 
who  have  the  hope  of  a kingdom  offered  them  will  hardly 
contain  themselves  within  the  bounds  either  of  law  or  equity. 
For  my  part,  if  my  successor  were  publicly  declared  to  the 
world,  I should  think  my  affairs  to  be  far  from  being  settled 
and  secure.  Traiislated from  G.  Buchanan 


258.  THE  DESIRE  OF  COMMUNICATING  KNOWLEDGE. 
The  desire  of  communicating  knowledge  or  intelligence  is 
an  argument  with  those  who  hold  that  man  is  necessarily 
a social  animal.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  propensities 
we  discover,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pleasure — 
for  pleasure  there  certainly  is — arising  from  it  be  not  often 
more  selfish  than  social;  for  we  frequently  observe  the  tidings 
of  ill  communicated  as  eagerly  as  the  annunciation  of  good. 
Is  it  that  we  delight  in  observing  the  effects  of  the  stronger 
passions?  for  we  are  all  philosophers  in  this  respedt,  and  it* 
is  perhaps  among  the  spedlators  at  Tyburn  that  the  most 
genuine  are  to  be  found.  H.  MACKENZIE 


259.  THE  EMPEROR  JULIAN,  HIS  INITIATION  AND  FA- 
NATICISM. The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian 
tempted  the  philosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ; 
which,  from  the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be 
produdlive  of  the  most  important  consequences.  Julian  im- 
bibed the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  dodlrines  from  the 
mouth  of  ^Fdesius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wander- 
ing and  persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  of 
that  venerable  sage  was  unequal  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence, 
the  rapid  conception  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned 
disciples,  Chrysanthes  and  Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  own 
desire,  the  place  of  their  aged  master.  These  philosophers 
seem  to  have  prepared  and  distributed  their  respedtive  parts ; 
and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints,  and  affedfed  dis- 
putes, to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant^  till 
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they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maxi- 
mus, the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic 
science.  By  his  hands,  Julian  was  secretly  initiated  at 
Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His  residence 
at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  philosophy 
and  superstition.  He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a solemn 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the 
general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some 
vestiges  of  their  primaeval  san61:ity;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
of  Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff 
to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating, 
by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sandtifi- 
cation.  E.  gibbon 

260.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  DEATH.  The  wild  fellow  in 
Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a broken  table  from  the  furies 
of  a shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky 
shore,  espied  a man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves, 
ballasted  with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  carried 
by  his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  shore  to  find  a grave : 
and  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts : That  peradventure 
this  man’s  wife,  in  some  part  of  the  continent,  safe  and  warm, 
looks  next  month  for  the  good  man’s  return ; or  it  may  be  his 
son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest;  or  his  father  thinks  of 
that  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good  old  man’s  cheek, 
ever  since  he  took  a kind  farewell,  and  he  weeps  with  joy 
to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when  his  beloved  boy  re- 
turns into  the  circle  of  his  father’s  arms.  These  are  the 
thoughts  of  mortals ; this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their 
designs : a dark  night  and  an  ill  guide,  a boisterous  sea 
and  a broken  cable,  a hard  rock  and  a rough  wind  dashed 
in  pieces  the  fortune  of  a whole  family,  and  they  that  shall 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entered  into  the 
storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Then  looking 
upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  master 
of  the  ship,  who  the  day  before  cast  up  the  accounts  of 
his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  be 
thought  to  be  at  home.  See  how  the  man  swims  who  was 
so  angry  two  days  since ; his  passions  are  becalmed  with 
the  storm,  his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voy- 
age done,  and  his  gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death  ; 
which,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive 
seldom  trouble  themselves  concerning  the  interest  of  the 
dead.  jeremy  taylor 
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261.  CHARACTER  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

The  chara6ler  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  most  men,  if 
not  of  all  men,  was  mixed ; but  his  virtues  predominated 
extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his 
imperfections : for  scarce  any  of  his  faults  rose  to  that  pitch 
as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices.  He  deserves  the  epithet 
of  a good,  rather  than  of  a great  man ; and  was  more  fitted 
to  rule  in  a regular  established  government,  than  either  to 
give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a popular  assembly,  or 
finally  to  subdue  their  pretensions.  He  wanted  suppleness 
and  dexterity  sufficient  for  the  first  measure:  he  was  not 
endowed  with  the  vigour  requisite  for  the  second.  Had  he 
been  born  an  absolute  prince,  his  humanity  and  good  sense 
had  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his  memory  precious : had 
the  limitations  on  prerogative  been,  in  his  time,  quite  fixed 
and  certain,  his  integrity  had  made  him  regard,  as  sacred,  the 
boundaries  of  the  constitution.  Unhappily,  his  fate  threw 
him  into  a period,  when  the  precedents  of  many  former  reigns 
savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  ran  violently  towards  liberty.  And  if  his  political 
prudence  was  not  sufficient  to  extricate  him  from  so  perilous 
a situation,  he  may  be  excused ; since,  even  after  the  event, 
when  it  is  commonly  easy  to  correCt  all  errors,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  what  condudl:,  in  his  circumstances,  could 
have  maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  Exposed,  without  revenue,  without 
arms,  to  the  assault  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigotted  fac- 
tions, it  was  never  permitted  him,  but  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  to  commit  the  smallest  mistake;  a condition 
too  rigorous  to  be  imposed  on  the  greatest  human  capacity. 
This  prince  was  of  a comely  presence  ; of  a sweet,  but  melan- 
choly aspedl.  His  face  was  regular,  handsome,  and  well 
complexioned ; his  body  strong,  healthy,  and  justly  propor- 
tioned ; and  being  of  a middle  stature,  he  was  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigues.  He  excelled  in  horseman- 
ship and  other  exercises ; and  he  possessed  all  the  exterior, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  essential  qualities,  which  form  an 
accomplished  prince.  D.  hume 


262.  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OVER  THE 
LEFT.  For  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  make  us  prompt 
and  dexterous,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  which  hand  is  to  be  used,  or  which  foot  is  to  be 
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put  forward ; nor  is  there,  in  fadl,  any  such  indecision. 
Is  this  taught,  or  have  we  this  readiness  given  to  us  by 
nature?  It  must  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  a distindlion  in  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body,  and  that 
the  left  side  is  not  only  the  weaker,  in  regard  to  muscular 
strength,  but  also  in  its  vital  or  constitutional  properties. 
The  development  of  the  organs  of  adfion  and  motion  is 
greatest  on  the  right  side,  as  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained 
by  measurement,  or  the  testimony  of  the  tailor  or  shoemaker : 
certainly,  this  superiority  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  more 
frequent  exertion  of  the  right  hand;  but  the  peculiarity 
extends  to  the  constitution  also ; and  disease  attacks  the 
left  extremities  more  frequently  than  the  right.  In  opera 
dancers  we  may  see  that  the  most  difficult  feats  are  per- 
formed by  the  right  foot.  But  their  preparatory  exercises 
better  evince  the  natural  weakness  of  the  left  limb,  since 
these  performers  are  made  to  give  double  pradlice  to  this 
limb,  in  order  to  avoid  awkwardness  in  the  public  exhibition ; 
for  if  these  exercises  be  negledled,  an  ungraceful  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  right  side.  In  walking  behind  a person, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  an  equalized  motion  of  the 
body;  and,  if  we  look  to  the  left  foot,  we  shall  find  that  the 
tread  is  not  so  firm  upon  it,  that  the  toe  is  not  so  much 
turned  out,  as  in  the  right,  and  that  a greater  push  is 
made  with  it.  We  think  we  may  conclude  that  every 
thing  being  adapted,  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  the  right 
hand,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  related  to  a natural  endow- 
ment of  the  body.  On  the  whole,  the  preference  of  the 
right  hand  is  not  the  effedl  of  habit,  but  is  a natural  pro- 
vision, and  is  bestowed  for  a very  obvious  purpose : and  the 
property  does  not  depend  on  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  the  arm — but  the  preference  is  given  to  the  right 
foot,  as  well  as  to  the  right  hand.  SIR  c.  bell 


263.  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  There  are  few 
great  personages  in  history  who  have  been  more  exposed  to 
the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation  of  friends  than 
queen  Elizabeth ; and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  reputa- 
tion has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her  administra- 
tion and  the  strong  features  of  her  charadler  were  able  to 
overcome  all  prejudices ; and  obliging  her  detradlors  to  abate 
much  of  their  invedtives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their 
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panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  fa6lions,  and, 
what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  condudl.  Her  vigour,  her  con- 
stancy, her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vigilance,  address, 
are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  a throne: 
a condu(ft  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more 
indulgent  to  her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form 
a perfedl  charadler.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  con- 
trolled all  her  more  adlive  and  stronger  qualities,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  running  into  excess : her  heroism  was 
exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friend- 
ship from  partiality,  her  adlive  temper  from  turbulency 
and  a vain  ambition : she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal 
care  or  equal  success  from  lesser  infirmities;  the  rivalship 
of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and 
the  sallies  of  anger.  D.  hume 


264.  ATHEISTS — THEIR  FOOLISH  CREDULITY  CONCERN- 
ING ATOMS.  But  if  they  will  still  be  meddling  with  atoms, 
be  hammering  and  squeezing  understanding  out  of  them,  I 
would  advise  them  to  make  use  of  their  own  understanding 
for  the  instance.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  could  run  us  down 
more  effedlually  than  that;  for  we  readily  allow  that  if  any 
understanding  can  possibly  be  produced  by  such  clashing  of 
senseless  atoms,  ’tis  that  of  an  Atheist  that  hath  the  fairest 
pretensions  and  the  best  title  to  it.  We  know  it  is  Hhe 
fool  that  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.’  And  ’tis 
no  less  a truth  than  a paradox  that  there  are  no  greater  fools 
than  atheistical  wits,  and  none  so  credulous  as  infidels.  No 
article  of  religion,  though  as  demonstrable  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  can  admit,  hath  credibility  enough  for  them.  And 
yet  these  same  cautious  and  quick-sighted  gentlemen  can 
wink  and  swallow  down  this  sottish  opinion  about  percipi- 
ent atoms,  which  exceeds  in  incredibility  all  the  fidfions  of 
^sop’s  Fables.  For  is  it  not  every  whit  as  likely  or  more 
that  cocks  and  bulls  might  discourse,  and  hinds  and  panthers 
hold  conferences  about  religion,  as  that  atoms  can  do  so.^ 
that  atoms  can  invent  arts  and  sciences,  can  institute  society 
and  government,  can  make  leagues  and  confederacies,  can 
devise  methods  of  peace  and  stratagems  of  w'ar?  Can  any 
credulity  be  comparable  with  this  ? If  a man  should  affirm 
that  an  ape  casually  meeting  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
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falling  to  scribble,  did  happen  to  write  exadlly  the  Leviathan 
of  Thomas  Hobbes,  would  an  Atheist  believe  such  a story? 
And  yet  he  can  easily  digest  as  incredible  as  that ; that  the 
innumerable  members  of  a human  body,  which  may  admit  of 
almost  infinite  variations  and  transpositions  above  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  at  first  fortuitously  scrib- 
bled and  by  mere  accident  compadled  into  this  beautiful  and 
noble  and  most  v/onderfully  useful  frame,  which  we  now  see 
it  carry.  R.  BENTLEY 


265.  LETTER  FROM  MIRABEAU  TO  ROMILLY  ON  FON- 
I'ENELLE.  This  is  the  point  of  view,  my  dear  Romilly,  in 
which  this  Fontenelle,  whom  I have  so  long  despised,  only 
perhaps  because  of  all  men  of  genius  he  is  the  one  to  whom 
nature  has  made  me  the  most  unlike,  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
remarkable.  Truth  seems  in  his  eyes  to  be  like  that  ancient 
statue  of  Isis,  which  was  covered  with  many  veils.  He 
thinks  that  every  age  should  remove  one  veil,  and  only  raise 
the  next  for  the  age  which  is  to  follow.  He  knows  men, 
and  he  fears  them,  not  only  because  they  are  capable  of 
doing  much  harm,  but  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  them 
any  good  : and  he  has  found  the  means  of  doing  them  good 
by  the  pradlice  of  an  art  which  would  doubtless  never  have 
been  the  expedient  of  a more  energetic  and  impetuous  cha- 
radter,  but  which  in  him  has  made  even  timidity  and  discre- 
tion subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy. 
At  one  time  he  bows  down  for  a moment  before  an  error 
of  his  age,  and  then  raising  himself  from  this  constrained 
attitude  of  respecT,  in  its  very  presence  he  crushes  an  exadlly 
similar  error  which  has  deluded  all  antiquity.  At  another 
time,  he  places  by  the  side  of  error  a truth  which  he  appears 
to  sacrifice  and  subjedl  to  her,  but  which  is  sure  to  be  tri- 
umphant, provided  only  she  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  in 
spite  of  all  risks.  Often  he  parades  prejudices  in  all  their 
pretensions,  and  even  grants  them  that  which,  from  the  fear 
of  appearing  too  absurd,  they  do  not  claim.  At  those  times, 
when  homage  is  expelled  from  him,  he  is  silent;  and  this 
silence  always  occurs  at  a place  where  it  will  best  be  under- 
stood, and  give  least  offence.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  appear  unnecessarily  submissive 
and  obsequious,  and  by  so  doing  shews  that  there  are  unjust 
and  suspicious  tyrants  whom  one  must  distrust.  In  general, 
instead  of  attacking  errors  one  by  one,  he  devotes  himself  to 
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the  task  of  disclosing  and  drying  up  in  the  human  mind  the 
sources  whence  they  spring.  He  aims  at  giving  new  light 
and  strength  to  that  human  reason  which  is  destined  to  be 
the  destroyer  of  them  all,  and  by  this  raises  up  against  them 
an  everlasting  enemy.  Thus  he  attacks  them  by  treating 
them  with  respeff,  he  destroys  them  by  doing  them  reverence, 
he  pierces  them  on  every  side  with  shafts  of  which  they  have 
no  right  to  complain ; and  although  they  have  always  their 
eye  upon  him,  as  upon  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  he  lives, 
he  dies,  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  them. 


266.  ENGLISH  TASTE  FOR  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA.  If 
the  Italians  have  a genius,  for  music  above  the  English,  the 
English  have  a genius  for  other  performances  of  a much 
higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a much  nobler 
entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a time 
when  an  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phcedra  and 
Hippolytus)  for  a people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian 
opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a third  day’s  hearing  to  that  admira- 
ble tragedy?  Music  is  certainly  a very  agreeable  entertain- 
ment : but  if  it  would  take  the  entire  possession  of  our  ears, 
if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  hearing  sense,  if  it  would 
exclude  arts  that  have  a much  greater  tendency  to  the  refine- 
ment of  human  nature ; I must  confess  I would  allow  it  no 
better  quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his 
commonwealth.  At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very 
uncertain,  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like;  only, 
in  general,  we  are  transported  with  any  thing  that  is  not 
English  : so  it  be  of  a foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian,  French, 
or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same  thing.  In  short,  our  English 
music  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its 
stead.  J.  ADDISON 


267.  TWOFOLD  TYPE  OF  CHARACTER  COMMON  AMONG 
MEN.  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descriptions  of 
charadler,  under  which  mankind  may  generally  be  classed. 
The  one  possesses  vigour,  firmness,  resolution ; is  daring  and 
adlive,  quick  in  its  sensibilities,  jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in 
its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its  purpose,  violent  in  its  resent- 
ments. The  other  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving ; not 
prompt  to  adt,  but  willing  to  suffer ; silent  and  gentle  under 
rudeness  and  insult,  suing  for  reconciliation,  where  others 
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would  demand  satisfa^lion,  giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  im- 
pudence, conceding  and  indulgent  to  the  prejudices,  the 
wrong-headedness,  the  intradlability  of  those  with  whom  it 
has  to  deal.  The  former  of  these  charadlers  is  and  ever  hath 
been  the  favourite  of  the  world.  It  is  the  charadler  of  great 
men.  There  is  a dignity  in  it  which  universally  commands 
respe6l.  The  latter  is  poor-spirited,  tame  and  abject.  Yet 
so  it  hath  happened,  that  with  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
this  latter  is  the  subjedl:  of  his  commendation,  his  precepts, 
his  example ; and  that  the  former  is  so,  in  no  part  of  its  com- 
position. Now  the  author  to  whom  I refer,  has  not  only 
marked  this  difference  more  strongly  than  any  preceding 
writer,  but  has  proved,  in  contradiction  to  first  impressions, 
to  popular  opinion,  to  the  encomiums  of  orators  and  poets 
and  even  to  the  suffrages  of  historians  and  moralists,  that  the 
latter  charaCler  possesses  the  most  of  true  worth,  both  as 
being  most  difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  sustained  and 
as  contributing  most  to  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
social  life.  w.  paley 


268.  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  COLDNESS  OF  HIS  MANNERS, 
He  was  born  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensibilities; 
but  the  strength  of  his  emotions  was  not  suspeCled  by  the 
world.  From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affec- 
tion and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by  a phlegmatic  se- 
renity, which  made  him  pass  for  the  most  cold-blooded  of 
mankind.  Those  who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom 
.detect  any  sign  of  pleasure.  Those  who  saw  him  after  a 
defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  vexation.  He  praised 
and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and  punished,  with  stern  tran- 
quillity: but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  saw  him  near 
were  aware  that  under  all  this  ice  a fierce  fire  was  constantly 
burning.  It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power 
over  himself.  But  when  he  was  really  enraged  the  first  out- 
break of  his  passion  was  terrible.  It  was  indeed  scarcely 
safe  to  approach  him.  On  these  rare  occasions,  however, 
as  soon  as  he  regained  his  self-command,  he  made  such 
ample  reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged  as  tempted 
them  to  wish  that  he  would  go  into  a fury  again.  His  affec- 
tion was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he 
loved  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  When 
death  separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who  wit- 
nessed his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  To 
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a very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  on  whose  fidelity 
and  secrecy  he  could  absolutely  depend,  he  was  a different 
man  from  the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom  the  mul- 
titude supposed  to  be  destitute  of  human  feelings.  He  was 
kind,  cordial,  open,  even  convivial  and  jocose,  would  sit  at 
table  many  hours,  and  would  bear  his  full  share  in  festive 
conversation.  LORD  MACAULAY 


269.  PAPERS  PRODUCED  IN  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  AL- 
GERNON SYDNEY  ON  HIS  TRIAL,  A.D.  1 683.  These  papers 
were  asserted  to  be  equivalent  to  a second  witness,  and 
even  to  many  witnesses.  The  prisoner  replied,  that  there 
was  no  other  reason  for  ascribing  these  papers  to  him  as 
the  author,  besides  a similitude  of  hand ; a proof  which  was 
never  admitted  in  criminal  prosecutions : That  allowing 
him  to  be  the  author,  he  had  composed  them  solely  for  his 
private  amusement,  and  had  never  published  them  to  the 
world,  or  even  communicated  them  to  any  single  person: 
That,  when  examined,  they  appeared,  by  the  colour  of 
the  ink,  to  have  been  written  many  years  before,  and 
were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence  of  a present  conspiracy 
against  the  government : And  that  where  the  law  positively 
requires  two  witnesses,  one  witness,  attended  with  the  most 
convincing  circumstances,  could  never  suffice;  much  less, 
when  supported  by  a cicumstance  so  weak  and  precarious. 
All  these  arguments,  though  urged  by  the  prisoner  with  great 
courage  and  pregnancy  of  reason,  had  no  influence. 

D.  HUxME 


270.  MISCHIEVOUS  EFFECTS  OF  UNSEASONABLE  LIBER- 
TY. Thus  they  who  of  late  were  extolled  as  our  greatest 
Deliverers  and  had  the  People  wholly  at  their  devotion,  by 
so  discharging  their  Trust  as  we  see,  did  not  only  weaken 
and  unfit  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of  what  Liberty  they 
pretended,  but  also  unfitted  the  People,  now  grown  worse 
and  more  disordinate,  to  receive  or  to  digest  any  Liberty  at 
all.  For  stories  teach  us,  that  Liberty  sought  out  of  season, 
in  a corrupt  and  degenerate  Age,  brought  Rome  itself  to  a 
farther  slavery : for  Liberty  hath  a sharp  and  double  edge,  fit 
only  to  be  handled  by  just  and  virtuous  Men ; to  bad  and 
dissolute,  it  becomes  a mischief  unwieldy  in  their  own  hands : 
neither  is  .it  completely  given,  but  by  them  who  have  the 
happy  skill  to  know  what  is  grievance  and  unjust  to  a Peo- 
ple, and  how  to  remove  it  wisely ; what  good  laws  are  want- 
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ing;  and  how  to  frame  them  substantially,  that  good  men 
may  enjoy  the  freedom  which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  which 
they  need.  But  to  do  this,  and  to  know  the  exquisite  pro- 
portions, the  heroic  Wisdom  which  is  required,  surmounted 
far  the  principles  of  these  narrow  Politicians : what  wonder 
then  if  they  sunk  as  these  unfortunate  Britains  before  them, 
entangled  and  oppressed  with  things  too  hard  and  generous 
above  their  strain  and  temper? 


271.  THE  REDUCTION  OF  VEII  BY  M.  FURIUS  CAMILLUS. 
The  incredible  amount  of  the  spoil  even  surpast  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  conquerors.  The  whole  was  given  to  the 
army,  except  the  captives  who  had  been  spared  in  the 
massacre,  before  the  unarmed  had  their  lives  granted  to 
them,  and  who  were  sold  on  the  account  of  the  state.  All 
objects  of  human  property  had  already  been  removed  from 
the  empty  walls : the  ornaments  and  statues  of  the  gods 
alone  were  yet  untoucht.  While  Camillus  was  looking  down 
from  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  magnificence  of  the  captured 
city,  the  immense  wealth  of  which  the  spoilers  were  amass- 
ing, he  called  to  mind  the  threats  of  the  Veientines,  and  that 
the  gods  were  wont  to  regard  excessive  prosperity  with  dis- 
pleasure ; and  he  prayed  to  the  mighty  queen  of  heaven  to 
let  the  calamity  that  was  to  expiate  it  be  such  as  the  republic 
and  he  himself  could  support.  When  after  ending  his  pray- 
er he  turned  round  to  the  right,  with  his  head  veiled  accord- 
ing to  custom,  his  foot  stumbled,  and  he  fell.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  goddess  had  graciously  appeased  destiny  with  this 
mishap : and  Camillus,  forgetting  the  foreboding  which  had 
warned  him,  provoked  the  angry  powers  by  the  unexampled 
pomp  and  pride  of  his  triumph.  Jupiter  and  Sol  saw  him 
drive  up  with  their  own  team  of  white  horses  to  the  Capitol. 
For  this  arrogance  he  atoned  by  a sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, Rome  by  her  destruction.  B.  G.  niebuhr 


272.  character  of  the  SPANISH  INQUISITION.  The 
proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  as  I have  stated  them,  were 
plainly  characterised  throughout  by  the  most  flagrant  in- 
justice and  inhumanity  to  the  accused.  Instead  of  presum- 
ing his  innocence  until  his  guilt  had  been  established,  it 
ated  on  exadlly  the  opposite  principle.  Instead  of  afford- 
ing him  the  protection  accorded  by  every  other  judicature, 
and  especially  demanded  in  his  forlorn  situation,  it  used  the 
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most  insidious  arts  to  circumvent  and  to  crush  him.  He 
had  no  remedy  against  malice  or  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  his  accusers,  or  the  witnesses  against  him,  who  might 
be  his  bitterest  enemies ; since  they  were  never  revealed 
to  nor  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  subjedled  to  a cross- 
examination  which  can  best  expose  error  or  wilful  collusion 
in  the  evidence.  Even  the  poor  forms  of  justice  recognised 
in  this  court  might  be  readily  dispensed  with,  as  its  proceed- 
ings were  impenetrably  shrouded  from  the  public  eye  by 
the  appalling  oath  of  secresy  imposed  on  all,  whether  func- 
tionaries witnesses  or  prisoners,  who  entered  within  its  pre- 
cindts.  The  last  and  not  the  least  odious  feature  of  the 
whole,  was  the  connexion  established  between  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  accused  and  the  interests  of  his  judges ; since 
the  confiscations,  which  were  the  uniform  penalties  of  heresy, 
were  not  permitted  to  flow  into  the  royal  exchequer,  until 
they  had  first  discharged  the  expenses,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  salaries  or  otherwise,  incident  to  the  Holy  Office. 

W.  H.  PRESCOTT 


273.  PARAMOUNT  VALUE  OF  GOOD  COUNSELLORS  TO 
PRINCES.  A prince  without  letters  is  a pilot  without  eyes. 
All  his  government  is  groping.  In  sovereignty  it  is  a most 
happy  thing  not  to  be  compelled ; but  so  it  is  the  most  miser- 
able not  to  be  counselled.  And  how  can  he  be  counselled 
that  cannot  see  to  read  the  best  counsellors  (which  are 
books),  for  they  neither  flatter  us,  nor  hide  from  us?  He 
may  hear,  you  will  say ; but  how  shall  he  always  be  sure  to 
hear  truth?  or  be  counselled  the  best  things,  not  the  sweet- 
est? They  say  princes  learn  no  art  truly  but  the  art  of 
horsemanship.  The  reason  is,  the  brave  beast  is  no  flatterer. 
He  will  throw  a prince  as  soon  as  his  groom.  Which  is  an 
argument,  that  the  good  counsellors  to  princes  are  the  best 
instruments  of  a good  age.  For  though  the  prince  himself 
be  of  a most  prompt  inclination  to  all  virtue;  yet  the  best 
pilots  have  need  of  mariners  beside  sails  anchor  and  other 
tackle.  BEN  JONSON 


274.  CHARACTER  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

In  discussing  each  particular  transaction  in  the  life  of 
Charles,  as  of  any  other  Sovereign,  it  is  required  by  the 
truth  of  history  to  spare  no  just  animadversion  upon  his 
faults ; especially  where  so  much  art  has  been  employed  by 
the  writers  most  in  repute  to  carry  the  stream  of  public 
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prejudice  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  when  w'e  come  to 
a general  estimate  of  his  charadler,  we  should  adt  unfairly 
not  to  give  their  full  weight  to  those  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  condition  in  this  worldly  scene,  which  tend  to  account 
for  and  extenuate  his  failings.  The  station  of  kings  is,  in 
a moral  sense,  so  unfavourable,  that  those  who  are  least 
prone  to  servile  admiration  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  opposite  error  of  an  uncandid  severity.  There  seems  to 
be  no  fairer  method  of  estimating  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
sovereign  than  to  treat  him  as  a subjedl,  and  to  judge  so 
far  as  the  history  of  his  life  enables  us,  what  he  would  have 
been  in  that  more  private  and  happier  condition,  from  which 
the  chance  of  birth  has  excluded  him.  Tried  by  this  test 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Charles  the  First  would  have  been 
not  altogether  an  amiable  man,  but  one  deserving  of  general 
esteem ; his  firm  and  conscientious  virtues  the  same,  his 
deviations  from  right  far  less  frequent,  than  upon  the  throne. 
It  is  to  be  pleaded  for  this  prince  that  his  youth  had  breathed 
but  the  contaminate  air  of  a profligate  and  servile  court, 
that  he  had  imbibed  the  lessons  of  arbitrary  power  from  all 
who  surrounded  him,  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a father’s 
culpable  blindness  into  the  dangerous  society  of  an  ambi- 
tious, unprincipled  favourite.  To  have  maintained  so  much 
correctness  of  morality  as  his  enemies  confess,  was  a proof 
of  Charles’s  virtuous  dispositions:  but  his  advocates  are 
compelled  also ' to  own  that  he  did  not  escape  as  little  in- 
jured by  the  poisonous  adulation  to  which  he  had  listened. 
Of  a temper  by  nature  and  by  want  of  restraint  too  pas- 
sionate, though  not  vindictive ; and  though  not  cruel  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was  entirely 
unfit  for  the  very  difficult  station  of  royalty,  and  especially 
for  that  of  a constitutional  king.  His  other  great  fault  was 
want  of  sincerity ; a fault  that  appeared  in  all  parts  of  his 
life,  and  from  which  no  one  who  has  paid  the  subjeCt  any 
attention  will  pretend  to  exculpate  him.  But  so  far  as  this 
insincerity  was  shown  in  the  course  of  his  troubles,  it  was 
a failing  which  untoward  circumstances  are  apt  to  produce, 
and  which  the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  many  among  his  adver- 
saries might  sometimes  palliate.  Few  personages  in  history? 
we  should  recolleCt,  have  had  so  much  of  their  aClions  re- 
vealed and  commented  upon  as  Charles ; it  is  perhaps  a 
mortifying  truth  that  those  who  have  stood  highest  with 
posterity,  have  seldom  been  those  who  have  been  most  accu- 
rately known.  H.  hallam 
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275.  OPERATIONS  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN- 
FIELD.  But  no  satisfa6lory  answer  being  given  to  this,  and 
the  heralds  being  returned  on  either  side,  the  Earl  removes 
with  his  army  to  such  a place,  that,  if  the  Scotishmen 
would  not  leave  the  advantage  of  their  site,  he  might  cut 
olf  their  vi6luals,  and  consequently  draw  them  down. 
James  IV.  hereupon,  firing  his  huts,  dislodges  covertly,  by 
the  benefit  of  the  smoke,  and  keeping  still  on  the  high 
ground,  at  last  he  commands  a stay.  Presently  after,  the 
Earl  also,  traversing  some  bogs  and  marishes,  till  he  arrived 
to  the  bottom  of  this  bank,  found  the  ascent  not  very  steep, 
and  thereupon  encourageth  his  men  to  fight.  This  done,  he 
marcheth  up ; the  vantguard  was  led  by  his  two  sons,  the 
battel  by  himself,  and  the  rere  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley. 
The  Lord  Dacres,  with  his  horse,  being  appointed  as  a re- 
serve on  all  occasions.  The  king  observing  this  well,  and 
judging  that  it  was  not  without  much  disadvantage  that  the 
English  came  to  fight,  exhorts  his  men  to  behave  themselves 
like  brave  soldiers,  and  thereupon  joyns  battel. 

LORD  HERBERT 


276.  PLEASURE  ARISING  FROM  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 
TO  THE  RIGHTEOUS.  The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those 
things  living,  which  are  to  be  desired  when  dying. — For  the 
death  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  descending  of  ripe  and 
wholesome  fruits  from  a pleasant  and  florid  tree.  With  our 
intelledl  and  all  our  other  senses  entire,  our  limbs  unbroken, 
without  horrid  tortures,  after  provision  made  for  our  chil- 
dren, with  a blessing  entailed  upon  our  posterity,  in  the 
presence  of  our  friends,  our  dearest  relative  closing  our  eyes, » 
leaving  a good  name  behind  us, — surely  the  prospedl  of 
death  under  such  circumstances,  is  as  pleasing  as  the  pros- 
pe6l  of  land  to  the  mariner  at  sea,  when  he  hopes  at  length 
to  get  into  harbour  after  a wearisome  voyage. 


277.  PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH.  Since  God  hath  not 
told  us  we  shall  not  die  suddenly,  is  it  not  certain  He  in- 
tended we  should  prepare  for  sudden  death,  as  well  as  against 
death  clothed  in  any  other  circumstances?  For  as  soon 
as  a man  is  born,  that  which  in  nature  only  remains  to 
him  is  to  die ; and  if  we  differ  in  the  style  of  our  temporary 
abode,  or  in  the  manner  of  our  exit,  yet  we  are  even  at  last. 
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And  since  it  is  not  determined  by  any  natural  cause,  in  what 
way  we  shall  go,  or  at  what  age,  a wise  man  will  suppose 
himself  always  upon  his  death-bed ; and  such  supposition  is 
like  making  his  will,  he  is  not  nearer  death  for  making  it,  but 
he  is  the  readier  for  it,  when  it  comes. 


278.  ' EAGERNESS  FOR  EMIGRATION  IN  AMERICA.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  American  throws  himself  upon  the  vast  prize,  thus  of- 
fered him  by  fortune.  In  pursuit  of  it,  he  braves  without 
fear  the  arrow  of  the  Indian  and  the  diseases  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  silence  of  the  forests  does  not  awe  him ; the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts  do  not  alarm  him.  Passion,  stronger 
than  the  love  of  life,  is  for  ever  goading  him  on.  Before  him 
there  is  spread  out  an  almost  boundless  continent,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  fearing  even  now  that  there  will  not 
be  room  in  it,  he  is  hastening  lest  he  should  arrive  too  late. 
Sometimes  the  Emigrants  advance  so  fast,  that  the  wilder- 
ness reappears  behind  them.  The  Forest  has  but  bent  be- 
neath their  feet : the  moment  they  are  passed  by,  it  rises 
again.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  dwellings  aban- 
doned in  the  midst  of  woods.  The  ruins  of  a hut  are  often 
discovered  in  the  very  heart  of  a wilderness,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised at  many  attempts  at  clearing  the  ground,  which  attest 
at  once  the  power  and  the  fickleness  of  man.  On  these  ruins 
of  a day  the  ancient  forest  soon  throws  out  new  suckers,  and 
Nature  comes  with  a smile  to  cover  with  flowers  and  leaves 
the  traces  of  man,  and  to  do  away  with  every  vestige  of  his 
brief  occupation.  w.  robertson 


279.  CHARACTER  OF  AN  HYPERBOLICAL  FOP  BY  SENECA. 
Senecio  was  a man  of  a turbid  and  confused  wit,  who  could 
not  endure  to  speak  any  but  mighty  words  and  sentences, 
till  this  humour  grew  at  last  into  so  notorious  a habit,  or 
rather  a disease,  as  became  the  sport  of  the  whole  town: 
he  would  have  no  servants  but  huge  massy  fellows,  no  plate 
or  houshold  stuff,  but  thrice  as  big  as  the  fashion  : you  may 
believe  me,  for  I speak  it  without  railery,  his  extravagancy 
came  at  last  into  such  a madness,  that  he  would  not  put  on 
a pair  of  shooes,  each  of  which  was  not  big  enough  for  both 
his  feet:  he  would  eat  nothing  but  what  was  great,  nor 
touch  any  fruit  but  Horse-plums  and  Pound-pears  : till  at  last 
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he  got  the  surname  of  Senecio  Grandio,  which  Messala  said 
was  not  his  Cognomen  but  his  Cognomentum : when  he  de- 
claimed for  the  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  who  alone 
opposed  Xerxes  his  army,  of  above  three  hundred  thousand, 
he  stretched  out  his  Arms,  and  stood  on  tiptoes,  that  he 
might  appear  the  taller,  and  cryed  out  in  a very  loud  voice ; 
I rejoyce,  I rejoyce.  We  wondred,  I remember,  what  new 
great  fortune  had  befallen  his  Eminence.  Xerxes  (says  he) 
is  all  mine  own.  He  who  took  away  the  sight  of  the  Sea 
with  canvas  vails  of  so  many  ships — and  then  he  goes  on  so, 
as  I know  not  what  to  make  of  the  rest,  whether  it  be  the 
fault  of  the  Edition  or  the  Orator’s  own  burley  way  of  non- 
sense. A.  COWLEY 


280.  DEVASTATION  OF  THE  CARNATIC  BY  HYDER  ALT 
KHAN.  When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do 
with  men  who  would  either  sign  no  convention,  or  whom 
no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the 
determined  enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed 
to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  criminals 
a memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved  to  leave 
the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance. 
He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so  collected 
in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his 
dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy  and  every  rival,  he  drew  from  every  quarter 
whatever  a savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments 
in  the  arts  of  destru6lion,  and  compounding  all  the  mate- 
rials of  fury,  havoc  and  desolation  into  one.  black  cloud,  he 
hung  for  a while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  While 
the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing 
on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon, 
it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 

281.  Then  ensued  a scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye 
had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  ade- 
quately tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard 
of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A storm  of  universal 
fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants,  dying  from  their 
flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  ; others,  without 
regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respedt  of  rank,  or  sacredness 
of  function,  fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives, 
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enveloped  in  a whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading 
spears  of  drivers  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses, 
were  swept  into  captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile 
land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled 
to  the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from  fire,  sword  and 
exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine.  For  months  toge- 
ther these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and 
luxury  in  their  most  plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  the 
allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts — silent,  patient,  resigned, 
without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without  complaint, 
perished  by  a hundred  a day  in  the  streets  of  Madras,  or 
on  the  glacis  of  Tangore,  and  expired  of  famine  in  the 
granary  of  India. 

282  I was  going  to  awaken  your  justice  towards  this 
unhappy  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing  before  you 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man,  this 
comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein  the 
proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  he 
is.  But  I find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with  decorum. 
These  details  are  of  a species  of  horror  so  nauseous  and  dis- 
gusting; they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufferers  and  to  the 
hearers  ; they  are  so  humiliating  to  human  nature  itself, 
that  on  better  thoughts,  I find  it  more  advisable  to  throw 
a pall  over  this  hideous  obje(T,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general 
conceptions.  E.  burke 


283.  ELOQUENCE,  HOW  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  THE  OTHER 
FINE  ARTS.  Eloquence  differs  in  one  very  remarkable  respe6l 
from  the  other  fine  Arts.  The  Poet  may  execute  a thousand 
rude  sketches  in  the  solitude  of  his  study ; he  may  commit 
them  to  the  flames,  and  he  need  not  appear  before  the 
public  till  he  has  attained  the  perfe6lion  of  his  Art.  His 
friends  may  boast — 

7tec  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile^  videre. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Orator.  He  must  expose 
his  first  rude  exercises  to  the  malignant  curiosity  of  men. 
It  is  only  by  practice  before  them  that  he  can  form  his  Art. 
Whatever  his  genius  may  be,  it  has  a mechanical  part, 
which  every  man  but  Pitt  has  acquired  by  use ; and  this  is 
the  very  part  of  which  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers  can  best 
judge.  He  is  like  the  General,  who  learns  to  fight  by  fight- 
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ing,  and  whose  only  School  is  real  war.  This  is  a reason 
for  indulgence  towards  the  first  attempts  of  the  Speaker, 
which  applies  neither  to  those  of  the  Poet  nor  of  the  Painter. 
As  far  as  I can  judge,  a man  must  be  an  every  day  speaker 
to  become  popular.  The  eloquent  speeches  or  passages  of 
such  a speaker  seem  to  rise  naturally  on  great  occasions 
above  his  usual  level.  On  the  contrary,  occasional  speakers 
are  apt  to  be  thought  rhetoricians  and  haranguers.  When 
it  is  otherwise,  they  have  more  weight  than  popularity ; 
and  they  generally  require  the  aid  of  age  or  station  or  pre- 
vious fame,  or  of  a very  peculiar  charadler,  which  will  some- 
times supply  the  place  of  all  the  rest. 


284.  CHRISTIANS  OUGHT  TO  LIVE  AS  THEY  WOULD  DIE. 
Saint  Jerome  said  well:  ‘he  deserves  not  the  name  of  a 
Christian,  who  will  live  in  that  state  of  life,  in  which 
he  would  not  die and  indeed  it  is  a great  venture  to  be 
in  an  evil  state  of  life ; because  every  minute  of  it  hath  a 
danger.  And  therefore  a succession  of  a6lions,  in  every 
one  of  which  a man  may  as  well  perish  as  escape,  is  a 
boldness  that  hath  no  mixture  of  wisdom  or  probable 
venture. 


285.  THE  GONFALONIERE  DI  JUSTICIA  AT  FLORENCE. 
The  Guelfs  had  been  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Republic, 
that  their  noble  families,  whose  wealth  had  immensely  in- 
creased, placed  themselves  above  all  law.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  insubordination  of  the  nobility,  the  Government  deter- 
mined that  nobility  itself  should  be  a title  of  exclusion,  and  a 
commencement  of  punishment : a rigorous  edidl,  bearing  the 
title  of  Ordmances  of  Justice  first  designated  thirty-seven 
Guelf  families  of  Florence,  whom  it  declared  Noble  and 
Great,  and  on  this  account  excluded  for  ever  from  the  Si- 
gnoria,  refusing  them  at  the  same  time  the  privilege  of  re- 
nouncing their  nobility  in  order  to  place  themselves  on  a 
footing  with  the  other  citizens.  The  execution  of  this  ediFt 
was  confined  to  a new  civil  officer,  the  Gonfaloniere  of 
Justice.  The  citizens  divided  into  companies  had  each  their 
own  standard,  and  a particular  place  was  assigned  for  each 
company  to  assemble  in  arms  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
When  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice  displayed  the  Gonfalon  or 
standard  of  state  before  the  public  palace,  the  citizens  were 
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obliged  to  rise  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  When 
any  member  of  these  thirty-seven  families  troubled  the  public 
peace,  by  assassinations  or  combats,  a summary  information 
was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Gonfaloniere  to  attack  them  at 
the  head  of  the  militia,  raze  their  houses  to  the  ground  and 
deliver  their  persons  to  the  chief  magistrate  to  be  punished 
according  to  their  crimes.  H.  hallam 


286.  CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  If  we  Sur- 
vey the  charadler  of  Charles  II.  in  the  different  lights  which 
it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various,  and  give  rise  to 
different  and  even  opposite  sentiments.  When  considered  as 
a companion,  he  appears  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of 
men;  and,  indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment  must  be 
allowed  altogether  unexceptionable.  His  love  of  raillery  was 
so  tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  it  was  never  offensive : 
his  propensity  to  satire  was  so  checked  with  discretion,  that 
his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the  obje6l  of  it : his 
wit,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  was  himself  a good  judge,  could  not  be  said  so  much  to 
be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to  beget  jealousy 
and  apprehension  in  company,  as  to  be  a plain,  gaining,  well- 
bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit:  and  though  perhaps  he 
talked  more  than  stri6l  rules  of  behaviour  might  permit,  men 
were  so  pleased  with  the  affable,  communicative  deportment 
of  the  monarch,  that  they  always  went  away  contented  both 
with  him  and  with  themselves.  This  indeed  is  the  most 
shining  part  of  the  king’s  charadler ; and  he  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  it:  for  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality 
of  state,  and  of  relapsing  every  moment  into  the  companion. 
The  voluntary  friendships,  however,  which  this  prince  con- 
tra6led,  nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were  feeble;  and 
he  never  attached  himself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers 
with  a sincere  affedlion.  He  believed  them  to  have  no  motive 
in  serving  him  but  self-interest : and  he  was  still  ready,  in  his 
turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present  ease  or  convenience. 

D.  HUME 


287.  RICHES  ARE  UNABLE  TO  CONFER  REAL  HAPPINESS. 
Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful 
and  cheerful  like  us,  who  with  the  expence  of  a little  money 
FOL.  CENT.  1 2 
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have  eat  and  drank  and  laughed  and  angled  and  sung  and 
slept  securely ; and  rose  next  day  and  cast  away  care  and 
sung  and  laughed  and  angled  again ; which  are  blessings  rich 
men  cannot  possess  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you, 
scholar,  I have  a rich  neighbour  that  is  alv/ays  so  busy  that 
he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh,  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to 
get  money  and  more  money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and 
more  money ; he  is  still  drudging  on  and  says  that  Solomon 
says.  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich;  and  it  is  true  indeed : 
but  he  considers  not,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to 
make  a man  happy ; for  it  was  wisely  said,  by  a man  of  great 
observation.  That  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as 
on  this  side  of  them.  And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching 
poverty,  and  grant  that  having  a competency,  we  may  be 
content  and  thankful.  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches ; when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares  that  are 
the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the 
rich  man’s  girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and 
restless  nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but 
the  outside  of  the  rich  man’s  happiness ; few  consider  him  to 
be  like  the  silkworm,  that  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels  and  consuming  her- 
self. 


288.  NATURE  AND  SITUATION  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUM- 
BARTON. F rom  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Leven, 
there  is  a plain  champaign  of  about  a mile,  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  adjoining  mountains;  and  in  the  very  angle  where 
the  two  rivers  meet,  stands  a rock  with  two  heads  or  summits. 
The  highest,  which  is  to  the  west,  has  on  the  very  top  of  it  a 
watch-tower,  from  whence  opens  a large  prospedl  to  all  ad- 
jacent parts.  The  other,  being  lower,  looks  towards  the  east 
between  these ; that  side  that  turns  towards  the  north  and 
the  fields,  hath  stairs  ascending  obliquely  up  the  rock,  cut 
out  by  art,  where  hardly  a single  man  can  go  up  at  once. 
For  the  rock  is  very  hard,  and  scarce  yields  to  any  iron  tool ; 
but  if  any  part  of  it  be  broken  off  by  force,  or  falls  down  of 
itself,  it  emits  a smell  far  and  near  like  sulphur.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  castle  there  is  a vast  piece  of  rock  of  the 
nature  of  a loadstone,  but  so  closely  cemented,  and  fastened 
to  the  main  rock,  that  no  manner  of  joining  at  all  appears. 
Where  the  river  Clyde  runs  by  to  the  south,  the  rock  (naturally 
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steep  in  other  parts)  is  somewhat  bending ; and  stretching  out 
its  arms  on  both  sides,  takes  in  some  firm  land,  which  is  so 
inclosed,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  partly  by 
human  industry,  that,  in  the  overthwart  or  transverse  sides  of 
it,  it  affords  sufficient  space  for  many  houses;  and  in  the 
river,  a road  for  ships,  very  safe  for  the  inhabitants,  by  play- 
ing from  the  castle  brass  ordnance,  but  unsafe  for  an  enemy ; 
and  small  boats  may  come  up  almost  to  the  very  castle-gate. 
The  middle  part  of  the  rock,  by  which  you  go  up,  being  full  ot 
buildings,  makes,  as  it  were,  another  castle  distinct  and 
secluded  from  the  higher  one.  Besides  the  natural  fortifica- 
tion of  the  rock,  the  two  rivers,  Leven  to  the  west,  and  Clyde 
to  the  south,  make  a kind  of  trench  about  it.  On  the  east 
side,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  sea  washes  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
when  it  is  out,  that  place  is  not  sandy  (as  usually  shores  are) 
but  muddy;  the  fat  soil  being  dissolved  into  dirt.  This 
strand  is  also  intercepted,  and  cut  by  many  torrents  of  water, 
which  tumble  down  from  the  adjacent  mountain. 

G.  BUCHANAN 


289.  AN  AFRICAN’S  SPEECH  AGAINST  TFIE  PETITION 
OF  THE  SECT  ERIKA  OR  PURISTS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF 
SLAVERY.  Have  these  Erika  considered  the  consequences 
of  granting  their  petition  ? If  we  cease  our  cruises  against  the 
Christians,  how  shall  we  be  furnished  with  the  commodities 
their  countries  produce,  and  which  are  so  necessary  for  us? 
If  we  forbear  to  make  slaves  of  their  people,  who  in  this  hot 
climate  are  to  cultivate  our  lands?  Who  are  to  perform  the 
common  labours  of  our  city,  and  in  our  families?  Must  we 
not  then  be  our  own  slaves?  And  is  there  not  more  com- 
passion and  more  favour  due  to  us  Mussulmen,  than  to  these 
Christian  dogs  ? We  have  now  above  fifty  thousand  slaves 
in  and  near  Algiers.  This  number,  if  not  kept  up  by  fresh 
supplies,  will  soon  diminish,  and  be  gradually  annihilated. 
If,  then,  we  cease  taking  and  plundering  the  infidel  ships  and 
making  slaves  of  the  seamen  and  passengers,  our  lands  will 
become  of  no  value  for  want  of  cultivation;  the  rents  of 
houses  in  the  city  will  sink  one  half ; and  the  revenue  of 
government  arising  from  its  share  of  prizes  must  be  totally 
destroyed.  And  for  what?  To  gratify  the  whim  of  a whim- 
sical sedl,  who  would  have  us  not  only  forbear  making  more 
slaves,  but  even  to  manumit  those  we  have.  But  who  is  to 
indemnify  their  masters  for  the  loss?  Will  the  state  do  it? 
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Is  our  treasury  sufficient?  Will  the  Erika  do  it?  Can  they 
do  it?  Or  would  they,  to  do  what  they  think  justice  to  the 
slaves,  do  a greater  injustice  to  the  owners?  And  if  we  set 
our  slaves  free,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them?  Few  of  them 
will  return  to  their  native  countries  ; they  know  too  well  the 
greater  hardships  they  must  there  be  subjedl  to : they  will 
not  embrace  our  holy  religion : they  will  not  adopt  our 
manners : our  people  will  not  pollute  themselves  by  inter- 
marrying with  them : must  we  maintain  them  as  beggars  in 
our  streets  ? or  suffer  our  properties  to  be  the  prey  of  their 
pillage?  for  men  accustomed  to  slavery  will  not  work  for  a 
livelihood  when  not  compelled.  And  wha.t  is  there  so  pitiable 
in  their  present  condition?  Were  they  not  slaves  in  their 
own  countries  ? B.  FRANKLIN 


290.  WARREN  HASTINGS,  BROUGHT  TO  THE  BAR  OF  THE 
HOUSE.  The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a trial.  It  was  the 
great  hall  of  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings:  the  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which  has 
half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was 
wanting.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 

audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emula- 
tion of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  a great,  free  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and 
female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of 
every  science  and  every  art.  There  the  ambassadors  of 
great  kings  and  commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a 
spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  present. 
There  Siddons  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty  looked 
with  emotion  on  a scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  thought  of 
the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against 
Verres,  and  when  before  a senate  which  still  retained  some 
show  of  freedom  Tacitus  thundered  against  the  oppressor  of 
Africa.  LORD  MACAULAY 


291.  VIRGIL — HIS  ^NEID  AND  ITS  DEFECTS.  These  wars 
are  narrated  by  Virgil,  who  softens  whatever  is  harsh  in 
them,  and  alters  and  accelerates  the  succession  of  the  events. 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  \/^neid.  Its  contents  were  certainly 
national:  yet  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  a Roman,  if 
impartial,  could  receive  any  genuine  enjoyment  from  his 
story.  To  us  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  plain,  how  little  the 
poet  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  shadowy  names,  for  which 
he  was  forced  to  invent  charadlers,  into  living  beings,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer.  Perhaps  it  is  a problem  which  defies 
solution,  to  form  an  epic  poem  on  an  argument  which  has 
not  lived  for  centuries  in  popular  songs  and  tales,  as  the 
common  property  of  a nation,  so  that  the  cycle  of  stories 
which  comprises  it,  and  the  persons  who  a6l  a part  in  it,  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  Assuredly  this  problem  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  Virgil,  whose  genius  was  barren  in  creating, 
great  as  was  his  talent  for  embellishing.  That  he  himself 
was  conscious  of  this,  and  was  content  to  be  great  in  the  way 
suited  to  his  endowments,  is  proved  by  his  practice  of  imitat- 
ing and  borrowing,  and  by  the  touches  he  intersperses  of  his 
exquisite  and  extensive  erudition,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  but  now  so  little  appreciated. 

B.  S.  NIEBUHR 


292  We  envy  you  your  sea-breezes.  In  the  garden  we 
feel  nothing  but  the  refledlion  of  the  heat  from  the  walls  ; 
and  in  the  parlour,  from  the  opposite  houses.  I fancy  Virgil 
was  so  situated  when  he  wrote  those  two  beautiful  lines : 

Oh  quis  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haemi 
sistat,  et  htgenti  ra7norum  protegat  U7nbra  ! 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  though  the  sun-beams  strike  as 
forcibly  upon  my  harp-strings  as  they  did  upon  his,  they 
elicit  no  such  sounds,  but  rather  produce  such  groans  as  they 
are  said  to  have  drawn  from  those  of  the  statue  of  Memnon. 
As  you  have  ventured  to  make  the  experiment,  your  own 
experience  will  be  your  best  guide  in  the  article  of  bathing. 
An  inference  will  hardly  follow,  though  one  should  pull  at  it 
with  all  one’s  might,  from  Smollett’s  case  to  yours.  He  was 
corpulent,  muscular,  and  strong ; whereas,  if  you  were  either 
stolen  or  strayed,  such  a description  of  you  in  an  advertise- 
ment would  hardly  diredl  an  enquirer  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  exadiness.  But  if  bathing  does  not  make  your  head 
ache,  or  prevent  your  sleeping  at  night,  I should  imagine  it 
could  not  hurt  you.  I remember  taking  a walk  upon  the 
strand  at  Margate,  where  the  cliff  is  high  and  perpendicular. 
At  long  intervals  there  are  cart-ways,  cut  through  the  rock 
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down  to  the  beach,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  access  to  it, 
or  of  return  from  it.  I walked  near  a mile  upon  the  water 
edge,  without  observing  that  the  tide  was  rising  fast  upon 
me.  When  I did  observe  it,  it  was  almost  too  late.  I ran 
every  step  back  again,  and  had  much  ado  to  save  my  dis- 
tance. I mention  this  as  a caution,  lest  you  should  happen 
at  any  time  to  be  surprised  as  I was.  It  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  forced  to  cling,  like  a cat,  to  the  side  of  a 
precipice  and  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  do  it  for  four  hours 
without  any  respite.  W.  COWPER 


293.  ADVICE  TO  THOSE  LIVING  IN  BONDAGE  TO  THE 
WORLD.  Bring  manly  fortitude  to  this  question,  I entreat 
you,  and  look  it  in  the  face ; compare  these  two  alternatives — 
the  world’s  principles  and  customs — Christ’s  principles  and 
customs.  When  you  entered  into  life  you  were  equally 
strangers  to  both,  predisposed  to  have  your  own  will  in 
everything  and  reludtant  to  resign  it  either  to  the  institutions 
of  your  ancestors,  or  to  the  institutions  of  Christ.  By  a 
greater  aptitude  of  nature  and  the  neighbourhood  of  more 
examples,  and  the  presence  of  rnore  immediate  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  a youth  of  continual  training,  you  have 
grown  into  the  school  of  the  world  where  you  are  enchanted 
and  spell-bound,  I know  not  with  what ; but  sure  you  are 
bewitched,  or  with  thraldom  worn  down  and  unmanned. 
’Tis  not  better  fortune  that  holds  you  ; that  I deny:  nor  more 
accomplishments  of  mind,  nor  larger  bounds  of  feeling,  nor 
sublimer  thoughts,  nor  more  generous  adlions,  nor  more 
peaceful  moments ; which  I affirm  to  be  all  on  the  other  side. 
What  then  is  the  mighty  gain.^  A few  gay  smiles  of  com- 
panionship, a few  momentary  gratifications  dear  bought  at 
the  price  of  after-thoughts  and  after-depressions ; a few 
heady  excesses  of  spirit,  and  extravagances  of  language  and 
irregularities  of  condudl ; this  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  the 
benefit.  Are  you  free?  Not  a jot.  You  are  the  slaves  of 
the  customs,  and  dare  not  on  your  peril  depart  from  one  of 
them.  You  call  religion  a bondage ; yes,  it  is  the  bondage  of 
angels  strong  and  seraphs  blessed;  Nature’s  well-pleased 
bondage  to  her  Maker,  the  creature’s  reverence  for  his  Crea- 
tor ; but  yours,  yours  is  a bondage  to  idle  fleeting  customs, 
narrow  rules  of  men  like  yourselves,  whose  statutes  enslave 
you.  You  have  no  privileges  worth  the  naming.  You  have 
heaven  forfeited.  You  have  hell  forestalled.  Pitiful  drudgery. 
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And  this  is  what  you  are  in  love  with  and  cannot  leave.  So 
were  the  swinish  herd  enamoured  of  Circe’s  cup,  forgetful  of 
their  former  noble  selves. 


294.  SYMPATHETIC  REVENGE  A DUTY.  Lord  Bacon  has 
very  well  said,  that  revenge  is  a kind  of  wild  justice.  It  is 
so,  and  without  this  wild  austere  stock,  there  would  be  no 
justice  in  the  world.  But  when  by  the  skilful  hand  of  mo- 
rality and  wise  jurisprudence  a foreign  scion,  but  of  the  very 
same  species,  is  grafted  upon  it,  its  harsh  quality  becomes 
changed,  it  submits  to  culture,  and  laying  aside  its  savage 
nature,  it  bears  fruits  and  flowers,  sweet  to  the  world,  and 
not  ungrateful  even  to  Heaven  itself,  to  which  it  elevates 
its  exalted  head.  The  fruit  of  this  wild  stock  is  revenge, 
regulated,  but  not  extinguished revenge  transferred  from 
the  suffering  party  to  the  communion  and  sympathy  of  man- 
kind. This  is  the  revenge  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and 
which  we  should  be  sorry  if  the  false,  idle,  girlish,  novel-like 
morality  of  the  world  should  extinguish  in  the  breast  of  us, 
who  have  a great  publick  duty  to  perform. 

E.  BURKE 


295.  THE  TEST  OF  A GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  administration  of  its  government,  that,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a ministry,  we  need  only  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  affairs  are 
condu6led  by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfa6tion,  a rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  a total  loss  of  respedl  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers,  we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  is  weak,  distra6led  and  corrupt. 

JUNIUS 


296.  DELIBERATIONS  OF  THE  SEVEN  MAGIANS.  This 
change  appeared  so  repugnant  to  Persian  maxims,  that 
Herodotus  thought  it  sufficient  to  silence  the  objedlions  of 
those  who  doubted  that  democracy  could  have  found  an  ad- 
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vocate  among  the  Seven  Conspirators.  It  does  indeed  indi- 
cate more  knowledge  of  mankind,  larger  views,  and  sounder 
principles  of  policy,  than  could  have  been  expedled  from  a 
barbarous  and  despotic  court,  and  refle6ls  honour  on  the 
understanding  of  Mardonius  or  of  Darius.  Yet  the  last  in- 
surredlion  had  shown,  that  while  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
irritated  the  people,  and  afforded  a constant  motive  to  rebel- 
lion, their  own  fidelity  was  by  no  means  secure.  A popular 
form  of  government  gave  a vent  to  the  restless  spirits  which 
might  otherwise  have  endangered  the  public  quiet : and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  and  equality  the  sovereignty  of 
the  foreign  king  was  almost  forgotten. 


297,  THE  WISEST  men  ARE  THOSE  WHO  THINK  FOR 
THEMSELVES.  All  men  are  taught  their  opinions,  at  least  on 
the  most  important  subjedls,  by  rote ; and  are  bred  to  defend 
them  with  obstinacy.  They  may  be  taught  true  opinions, 
but  whether  true  or  false,  the  same  zeal  for  them  and  the 
same  attachment  to  them  is  everywhere  inspired  alike.  Now 
this  may  answer  the  ends  of  society  in  some  respe61:s,  and 
do  well  enough  for  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks:  but  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  man  who  cultivates  his  reason,  who  is  able 
to  think  and  who  ought  to  think  for  himself.  To  such  a 
man,  every  opinion  that  he  has  not  himself  either  framed, 
or  examined  stridlly  and  then  adopted,  will  pass  for  nothing 
more  than  what  it  really  is,  the  opinion  of  other  men,  which 
may  be  true  or  false  for  aught  he  knows.  And  this  is  a 
state  of  uncertainty  in  which  no  such  man  can  remain  with 
any  peace  of  mind  concerning  those  things  that  are  of 
greatest  importance  to  us  here,  and  will  be  so  hereafter. 
He  will  make  them  therefore  the  objedls  of  his  first  and 
greatest  attention,  and  will  not  rest  until  he  has  acquired 
all  the  knowledge  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  has  secured  that  which  is  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness. 


298.  KAN^S  HAPPINESS  REGULATED  BY  HIS  OWN  BE- 
HAVIOUR. Now  in  the  present  state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and 
a great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power. 
For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions: and  we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  Nature 
with  capacities  of  foreseeing  these  consequences.  We  find 
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by  experience  He  does  not  so  much  as  preserve  our  lives, 
exclusively  of  our  own  care  and  attention,  to  provide  our- 
selves with  and  to  make  use  of  that  sustenance  by  which  He 
has  appointed  our  lives  shall  be  preserved ; and  without 
which  He  has  appointed  they  shall  not  be  preserved  at  all. 
And  in  general  we  foresee,  that  the  external  things,  which 
are  the  objedls  of  our  various  passions,  can  neither  be  obtain- 
ed nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  ourselves  in  such  and  such 
manners ; but  by  thus  exerting  ourselves,  we  obtain  and 
enjoy  these  objedls,  in  which  our  natural  good  consists ; or 
by  this  means  God  gives  us  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
them.  j.  BUTLER 


299.  BENEFITS  OF  TRUTHFULNESS.  Truth  is  always 
consistent  with  itself,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ; it  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to 
drop  out  before  we  are  aware ; whereas  a lie  is  troublesome, 
and  sets  a man’s  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick 
needs  a great  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  build- 
ing upon  a false  foundation,  which  constantly  stands  in  need 
of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more  chargeable 
than  to  have  raised  a substantial  building  at  first  upon  a 
true  and  solid  foundation ; for  sincerity  is  firm,  and  sub- 
stantial, and  there  is  nothing  hollow  and  unsound  in  it,  and, 
because  it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery;  of  which 
the  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger;  and  when  he  thinks  he 
walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that 
he  that  runs  may  read  them ; he  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himself  to  be  found  out ; and  whilst  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

J.  ADDISON 


300.  ADVICE  TO  PRINCE  HENRY  FREDERICK,  THE  ELDEST 
SON  OF  KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST,  ABOUT  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 
Tho’  the  sword  is  put  into  the  sheath,  we  must  not  suffer 
it  to  rust  or  stick  so  fast,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  draw 
it  readily  when  need  requires : we  may  be  assured,  that  if 
those  powerful  means,  whereby  we  reduced  our  enemies  to 
the  courtesy  of  seeking  peace  of  us,  were  negledled,  so  as 
we  could  not  again,  upon  occasion,  readily  assume  the  use 
and  benefit  of  them,  as  we  have  done ; those  proud  mastering 
spirits,  finding  us  at  such  advantage,  would  be  more  willing 
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to  shake  us  by  the  ears  as  enemies,  than  to  take  us  by  the 
hands  as  friends.  Therefore,  far  be  it  from  our  hearts  to 
trust  more  to  that  friendship  of  strangers,  which  is  but  dis- 
sembled upon  policy  and  necessity,  than  to  the  strength  of 
our  own  forces,  which  has  been  experienced  with  so  happy 
success.  I confess,  that  peace  is  a blessing  of  God,  and 
blessed  are  the  peacemakers : therefore  doubtless  blessed  are 
those  means  whereby  peace  is  gained  and  maintained.  For 
well  we  know,  that  God  works  all  things  here  among  us, 
mediately  and  by  a secondary  means  : the  which  means,  of 
our  defence  and  safety,  being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to 
be  esteemed  as  his  gifts : and  then  only  available  and  bene- 
ficial, when  he  withal  vouchsafes  his  grace  to  use  them 
aright.  , SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


301.  LORD  BACON — HIS  DEMEANOUR  AT  HIS  IMPEACH- 
MENT. Your  lordships  know  from  history  and  the  records 
of  this  House,  that  a Lord  Bacon  has  been  before  you. 
Who  is  there,  that  upon  hearing  this  name  does  not  in- 
stantly recognize  every  thing  of  genius  the  most  profound, 
every  thing  of  literature  the  most  extensive,  every  thing 
of  discovery  the  most  penetrating,  every  thing  of  observa- 
tion on  human  life  the  most  distinguishing  and  refined? 
All  these  must  be  instantly  recognized,  for  they  are  all  in- 
separably associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Verulam.  Yet 
when  this  prodigy  was  brought  before  your  lordships,  by 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  for  having  permitted  his 
menial  servant  to  receive  presents,  what  was  his  demeanour  ? 
Did  he  require  his  counsel  not  Ho  let  down  the  dignity  of 
his  defence’?  No.  That  Lord  Bacon,  whose  least  distinc- 
tion was,  that  he  was  a peer  of  England,  a lord  high  chan- 
cellor, and  the  son  of  a lord  keeper,  behaved  like  a man 
who  knew  himself ; like  a man  who  was  conscious  of  merits 
of  the  highest  kind ; but  who  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
scious of  having  fallen  into  guilt.  The  House  of  Commons 
did  not  spare  him.  They  brought  him  to  your  bar.  They 
found  spots  in  that  sun.  And  what,  I again  ask,  was  his 
behaviouii?  That  of  contrition,  that  of  humility,  that  of 
repentance,  that  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  men  lapsed 
and  fallen  through  human  infirmity  into  error.  He  did  not 
hurl  defiance  at  the  accusations  of  his  country,  he  bowed 
himself  before  it,  yet  with  all  his  penitence  he  could  not 
escape  the  pursuit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  inflex- 
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ible  justice  of  this  court.  Your  lordships  fined  him  forty- 
thousand  pounds,  notwithstanding  all  his  merits ; notv/ith- 
standing  his  humility ; notwithstanding  his  contrition ; not- 
withstanding the  decorum  of  his  behaviour,  so  well  suited 
to  a man  under  the  prosecution  of  the  commons  of  England, 
before  the  peers  of  England.  You  fined  him  in  a sum  fully 
equal  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  present  day. 
You  imprisoned  him  during  the  king’s  pleasure;  and  you 
disqualified  him  for  ever  from  having  a seat  in  this  House, 
and  any  office  in  this  kingdom.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  commons  behaved  formerly,  and  in  which  your  lordships 
adled  formerly;  when  no  culprit  at  this  bar  dared  to  hurl 
a recriminatory  accusation  against  his  prosecutors,  or  dared 
to  censure  the  language  in  which  they  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  his  crimes.  E.  BURKE 


302.  EFFECTS  OF  USURIOUS  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  CAR- 
NATICK.  In  consequence  of  this  double  game,  all  the  terri- 
torial revenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  covered  by 
those  locusts,  the  English  soucars.  Not  one  single  foot  of 
the  Carnatick  has  escaped  them,  a territory  as  large  as 
England.  During  these  operations  what  a scene  has  that 
country  presented ! The  usurious  European  assignee  super- 
sedes the  nabob’s  native  farmer  of  the  revenue ; the  farmer 
flies  to  the  nabob’s  presence  to  claim  his  bargain;  whilst 
his  servants  murmur  for  wages,  and  his  soldiers  mutiny  for 
pay.  The  mortgage  to  the  European  assignee  is  then  re- 
sumed, and  the  native  farmer  replaced;  replaced,  again  to 
be  removed  on  the  new  clamour  of  the  European  assignee. 
Every  man  of  rank  and  landed  fortune  being  long  since 
extinguished,  the  remaining  miserable  last  cultivator,  who 
grows  to  the  soil,  after  having  his  back  scored  by  the 
farmer,  has  it  again  flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and 
is  thus  by  a ravenous,  because  a short-lived,  succession  of 
claimants,  lashed  from  oppressor  to  oppressor,  whilst  a single 
drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the  means  of  extorting  a single 
grain  of  corn.  Do  not  think  I paint.  Far,  very  far  from 
it : I do  not  reach  the  fadl,  nor  approach  to  if.  Men  of 
respectable  condition,  men  equal  to  your  substantial  English 
yeomen,  are  daily  tied  up  and  scourged  to  answer  the  mul- 
tiplied demands  of  various  contending  and  contradictory 
titles,  all  issuing  from  one  and  the  same  source. 


E.  BURKE 
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303.  PRUDENCE  CANNOT  ALWAYS  COMMAND  SUCCESS. 
Though  prudence  does  undoubtedly  in  a great  measure 
produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the  world,  it  is  certain 
there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and  occurrences,  which 
very  often  pervert  the  finest  schemes  that  can  be  laid 
by  human  wisdom.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Nothing  less  than  infinite 
wisdom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ; the 
highest  degree  of  it,  which  man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as 
may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs.  Nay,  it  very 
often  happens,  that  prudence,  which  has  always  in  it  a 
great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a man  from  being  so  for- 
tunate as  he  might  possibly  have  been  without  it.  A per- 
son who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  follows 
closely  the  di61:ates  of  human  prudence,  never  meets  with 
those  great  and  unforeseen  successes,  which  are  often  the 
effedt  of  a sanguine  temper,  or  a more  happy  rashness. 

J.  ADDISON 


304.  THE  EARLS  OF  LANRICK  AND  LAUTHERDALE. 
They  were  both  men  of  great  parts  and  industry,  though 
they  loved  pleasures  too ; both  proud  and  ambitious ; the 
former,  much  the  civiller  and  better  bred,  of  the  better 
nature  and  better  judgment,  and  an  openness  and  clearness 
more  to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon  than  most  men  of  that 
nation : the  latter,  insolent,  imperious,  flattering,  and  dissem- 
bling, fitter  for  intrigues  and  contrivances  by  the  want  of 
the  ingenuity  which  the  other  had,  and  by  the  experience 
and  practice  he  had  in  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  in 
their  darkest  designs.  The  former  was  a man  of  honour 
and  courage ; the  latter  had  courage  enough  not  to  fail 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  impediment  of 
honour  to  restrain  him  from  doing  any  thing  that  might 
gratify  any  of  his  passions.  LORD  CLARENDON 


305.  JUSTICE  IS  SLOW — INJURY  QUICK  AND  RAPID. 
From  the  first  records  of  human  impatience,  down  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  complained  that  the  march  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression  is  rapid ; but  that  the  progress  of  re- 
medial and  vindidlive  justice,  even  the  divine,  has  almost 
always  favoured  the  appearance  of  being  languid  and  slug- 
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gish.  Something  of  this  is  owing  to  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  human  affairs ; because,  as  justice  is  a cir- 
cumspedl,  cautious,  scrutinizing,  balancing  principle,  full  of 
doubt  even  of  itself,  and  fearful  of  doing  wrong  even  to  the 
greatest  wrong-doers,  in  the  nature  of  things  its  movements 
must  be  slow,  in  comparison  with  the  headlong  rapidity 
with  which  avarice,  ambition,  and  revenge,  pounce  down 
upon  the  devoted  prey  of  those  violent  and  destructive 
passions.  And  indeed  the  disproportion  between  crime  and 
justice,  when  seen  in  the  particular  aCts  of  either,  would  be 
so  much  to  the  advantage  of  crimes  and  criminals,  that  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  defend  laws  and  tribunals  if  we 
did  not  look,  not  to  the  immediate^  not  to  the  retrospective^ 
but  provident  operation  of  justice.  E.  burke 


306.  PLATO,  HIS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Plato  enforced  these  lessons  by  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
just  and  beautiful  illustrations, — sometimes  striking  from 
their  familiarity,  sometimes  subduing  by  their  grandeur; 
and  his  works  are  the  store-house  from  which  moralists 
have  from  age  to  age  borrowed  the  means  of  rendering 
moral  instruction  easier  and  more  delightful.  Virtue  he 
represented  as  the  harmony  of  the  whole  soul ; — as  a peace 
between  all  its  principles  and  desires,  assigning  to  each  as 
much  space  as  they  can  occupy  without  encroaching  on  each 
other;  — as  a state  of  perfeCl  health,  in  which  every  funClion 
was  performed  with  ease,  pleasure,  and  vigour ; — as  a well- 
ordered  commonwealth,  where  the  obedient  passions  exe- 
cuted with  energy  the  laws  and  commands  of  reason.  The 
vicious  mind  presented  the  odious  character,  sometimes  of 
discord,  of  war ; — sometimes  of  disease ; — always  of  passions 
warring  with  each  other  in  eternal  anarchy.  Consistent 
with  himself,  and  at  peace  with  his  fellows,  the  good  man 
felt  in  the  quiet  of  his  conscience  a foretaste  of  the  appro- 
bation of  God.  ^Oh  what  ardent  love  would  virtue  inspire 
if  she  could  be  seen!’  ‘If  the  heart  of  a tyrant  could  be 
laid  bare,  we  should  see  how  it  was  cut  and  torn  by  its 
own  evil  passions  and  by  an  avenging  conscience.’ 

SIR  J.  MACKINTOSH 

307.  AUGUSTUS  CiESAR — CHARACTER  OF  HIS  SOVE- 
REIGNTY. Caesar  had  trusted  too  magnanimously  to  the 
people  as  the  basis  of  his  sovereignty.  However  much  they 
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rejoiced  in  his  supremacy,  in  which  their  own  seemed  to  be 
refledled,  the  unarmed  multitude  were  incapable  of  prote6ling 
it.  Their  hero  discarded  the  defence  of  the  legions,  and  a 
few  months  witnessed  his  assassination.  Augustus  learned 
circumspection  from  the  failure  of  his  predecessor’s  enterprize. 
He  organized  a military  establishment  of  which  he  made 
himself  the  permanent  head:  to  him  every  legionary  swore 
personal  fidelity ; every  officer  depended  upon  his  diredl  ap- 
pointment. He  enlisted  under  his  banners  the  most  vigorous 
and  restless  spirits  of  the  aristocracy;  he  subdued  their 
energies  to  his  will  by  the  restraints  of  discipline,  the 
allurements  of  honour,  and  the  ideas  of  military  devotion. 
By  engrossing  the  command  of  the  national  forces  he  dis- 
armed all  competitors  for  power.  But  this  was  not  enough 
to  secure  his  position.  To  thwart  the  secret  machinations 
of  the  disaffedhed  it  was  requisite  to  content  the  people, 
and  to  employ  the  nobility.  The  elaborate  system  of  civil 
administration  devised  or  perfected  by  his  astuteness  pre- 
served the  show  of  republican  government,  while  it  amused 
the  nobles  with  a shadow  of  authority.  The  last  century 
of  the  commonwealth  had  witnessed  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy 
under  the  forms  of  a democracy:  the  imperial  constitution 
was  the  government  of  an  autocrat  under  the  forms  of  an 
aristocracy.  The  names  of  the  ancient  free-state  threw  a 
transparent  veil  over  an  adtual  despotism.  The  commander 
of  the  legions  was  really  the  master  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
theory  of  a balance  of  effedlive  powers  was  in  fadl  merely 
illusory.  C.  merivale 


308.  A MERCENARY  WAR  DIFFICULT  TO  BE  SUSTAINED. 
A danger  to  avert  a danger, — a present  inconvenience  and 
suffering  to  prevent  a foreseen  future,  and  a worse  calamity 
— these  are  the  motives  that  belong  to  an  animal,  who  in 
his  constitution  is  at  once  adventurous  and  provident ; cir- 
cumspedl  and  daring ; whom  his  Creator  has  made,  as  the 
poet  says,  ‘^of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after.” 
But  never  can  a vehement  and  sustained  spirit  of  fortitude 
be  kindled  in  a people  by  a war  of  calculation.  It  has  no- 
thing that  can  keep  the  mind  eredl  under  the  gusts  of  ad- 
versity. Even  where  men  are  willing,  as  sometimes  they 
are,  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre,  to  hazard  their  safety 
for  the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  the  passion  which  ani- 
mates them  to  that  sort  of  conflidl,  like  all  the  short-sighted 
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passions,  must  see  its  obje6ls  distin6l  and  near  at  hand. 
The  passions  of  the  lower  orders  are  hungry  and  impatient. 
Speculative  plunder ; contingent  spoil ; future,  long-adjourned, 
uncertain  booty;  pillage  which  must  enrich  a late  posterity 
and  which  possibly  may  not  reach  to  posterity  at  all ; 
these,  for  any  length  of  time,  will  never  support  a mercenary 
war.  The  people  are  in  the  right.  The  blood  of  man 
should  never  be  shed,  but  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man.  It 
is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for 
our  country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity:  the  rest  is 
crime.  E.  BURKE 


309.  KNOWLEDGE  INCREASES  POWER.  From  moral 
virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of  power  and  commandment, 
and  consider  whether  in  right  reason  there  be  any  com- 
parable with  that  wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crown- 
eth  man’s  nature.  We  see  the  dignity  of  the  commandment 
is  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded  : to  have  com- 
mandment over  beasts,  as  herdsmen  have,  is  a thing  con- 
temptible ; to  have  commandment  over  children,  as  school- 
masters have,  is  a matter  of  small  honour ; to  have  com.- 
mandment  over  galley-slaves  is  a disparagement  rather 
than  an  honour.  Neither  is  the  commandment  of  tyrants 
much  better,  over  people  which  have  put  off  the  generosity 
of  their  minds : and  therefore  it  was  ever  holden  that 
honours  in  free  monarchies  and  commonwealths  had  a sweet- 
ness more  than  in  tyrannies ; because  the  commandment 
extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men,  and  not  only  over 
their  deeds  and  services.  And  therefore,  when  Virgil  put- 
teth  himself  forth  to  attribute  to  Augustus  Caesar  the  best 
of  human  honours,  he  doth  it  in  these  words : 

vi6lorque  volentes 

per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  affe6lat  Oly^npo, 

LORD  BACON 


310.  A WALK  UPON  THE  SEA-SHORE.  It  was  vacation- 
time,  and  that  gave  me  a loose  from  my  business  at  the  bar  ; 
for  it  was  the  season  after  the  summer’s  heat,  when  Autumn 
promised  fair  and  put  on  the  face  of  temperate.  We  set 
out,  therefore,  in  the  morning  early,  and  as  we  were  walking 
upon  the  sea-shore,  and  a kindly  breeze  fanned  and  refreshed 
our  limbs,  and  the  yielding  sand  softly  submitted  to  our  feet 
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and  made  it  delicious  travelling,  Csecilius  on  a sudden  espied 
the  statue  of  Serapis,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  mode  of 
superstition,  raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  paid  his 
adoration  in  kisses.  Upon  which  Odlavius,  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  said, — Ut  is  not  well  done,  my  brother  Marcus, 
thus  to  leave  your  inseparable  companion  in  the  depth  of 
vulgar  darkness,  and  to  suffer  him,  in  so  clear  a day,  to 
stumble  upon  stones  ; stones,  indeed,  of  figure  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  crowned ; but  stones,  however,  still  they  are ; — 
for  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  your  permitting  so  foul 
an  error  in  your  friend  redounds  no  less  to  your  disgrace 
than  his.’  This  discourse  of  his  held  us  through  half  the 
city ; and  now  we  began  to  find  ourselves  upon  the  free  and 
open  shore.  There  the  gently  washing  waves  had  spread  the 
extremest  sands  into  the  or^er  of  an  artificial  walk ; and  as 
the  sea  always  expresses  some  roughness  in  his  looks,  even 
when  the  winds  are  still,  although  he  did  not  roll  in  foam 
and  angry  surges  to  the  shore,  yet  were  we  much  delighted, 
as  we  walked  upon  the  edges  of  the  water,  to  see  the  crisping, 
frizzly  waves  glide  in  snaky  folds,  one  while  playing  against 
our  feet,  and  then  again  retiring  and  lost  in  the  devouring 
ocean.  ' Softly,  then,  and  calmly  as  the  sea  about  us,  we 
travelled  on  and  kept  upon  the  brim  of  the  gently  declining 
shore,  beguiling  the  way  with  our  stories. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW,  translated from  MINUCIUS  FELIX 


31 1.  CARDINAL  WOLSEY,  HIS  CHARACTER.  And  thus 
concluded  that  great  Cardinal — a man  in  whom  ability  of 
parts  and  industry  were  equally  eminent,  tho’,  for  being 
employed  wholly  in  ambitious  ways,  they  became  dan- 
gerous instruments  of  power  in  adlive  and  mutable  times. 
By  these  arts  yet  he  found  means  to  govern  not  only  the 
chief  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  Europe  ; there  being  no 
potentate,  which,  in  his  turn,  did  not  seek  to  him ; and  as 
this  procured  him  div^ers  pensions,  so,  when  he  acquainted 
the  King  therewith,  his  manner  was  so  cunningly  to  dis- 
oblige that  Prince  who  did  see  him  last,  as  he  made  way 
thereby  oftentimes  to  receive  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
But  not  of  secular  Princes  alone,  but  even  of  the  Pope  and 
Clergy  of  Rome  he  was  no  little  courted : of  which  therefore 
he  made  especial  use,  while  he  drew  them  to  second  him  on 
most  occasions.  His  birth  being  otherwise  so  obscure  and 
mean,  as  no  man  had  ever  stood  so  single : for  whi  ch  reason 
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also,  his  chief  endeavour  was  not  to  displease  any  great 
person,  which  yet  could  not  secure  him  against  the  divers 
pretenders  of  that  time.  For  as  all  things  passed  through  his 
hands,  so  they  who  failed  in  their  suits  generally  hated  him, 
all  which,  tho’  it  did  but  exasperate  his  ill  nature,  yet  this 
good  resultance  followed,  that  it  made  him  take  the  more 
care  to  be  just ; whereof  also  he  obtained  the  reputation  in  his 
publick  hearing  of  causes.  For  as  he  loved  no  body,  so  his 
reason  carried  him.  lord  Herbert 


312.  RETROSPECT  OF  LIFE,  SUGGESTIVE  OF  HUMILITY. 

When  the  inordinate  hopes  of  youth,  which  provoke  their 
own  disappointment,  have  been  sobered  down  by  longer 
experience  and  more  extended  views ; — when  the  keen  con- 
tentions and  eager  rivalries  which  employed  our  riper  years 
have  expired  or  been  abandoned ; — when  we  have  seen,  year 
after  year,  the  objedls  of  our  fiercest  hostility  and  of  our 
fondest  affedlions  lie  down  together  in  the  hallowed  peace  of 
the  grave ; — when  ordinary  pleasures  and  amusements  begin 
to  be  insipid,  and  the  gay  derision  which  seasoned  them  to 
appear  flat  and  importunate  ; — when  we  refledl  how  often  we 
have  mourned  and  been  comforted,  what  opposite  opinions 
we  have  successively  maintained  and  abandoned,  to  what 
inconsistent  habits  we  have  gradually  been  formed,  and  how 
frequently  the  objedls  of  our  pride  have  proved  the  sources  of 
our  shame,  we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  and  to  retrace  the  whole  of  our  career,  and  that 
of  our  contemporaries,  with  feelings  of  far  greater  humility 
and  indulgence  than  those  by  which  it  had  been  accompa- 
nied ; to  think  all  vain  but  affedlion  and  honour,  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  pleasures,  the  truest  and  most  precious,  and 
generosity  of  sentiment  the  only  mental  superiority  which 
ought  either  to  be  wished  for  or  admitted. 

F.  JEFFREY 


313.  FREDERIC  COUNT  OF  SCHOMBERG — HIS  CONDUCT 
VARIOUSLY  JUDGED.  But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved  families 
was  mingled  another  cry  much  less  respedlable.  All  the 
hearers  and  tellers  of  news  abused  the  general  who  furnished 
them  with  so  little  news  to  hear  and  to  tell.  For  men  of  that 
sort  are  so  greedy  after  excitement  that  they  far  more  readily 
forgive  a commander  who  loses  a battle  than  a commander 
FOL.  CENT.  13 
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who  declines  one.  The  politicians,  who  delivered  their 
oracles  from  the  thickest  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  at  Garro- 
way’s,  confidently  asked,  without  knowing  anything,  either  of 
war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war  in  particular,  why  Schomberg 
did  not  fight.  They  could  not  venture  to  say  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  calling.  No  doubt  he  had  been  an  excellent 
officer : but  he  was  very  old.  He  seemed  to  bear  his  years 
well:  but  his  faculties  were  not  what  they  had  been:  his 
memory  was  failing;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  some- 
times forgot  in  the  afternoon  what  he  had  done  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a human 
being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as  at 
forty.  But  that  Schomberg’s  intellectual  powers  had  been 
little  impaired  by  years  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  des- 
patches, which  are  still  extant,  and  which  are  models  of 
official  writing,  terse,  perspicuous,  full  of  important  faCts  and 
weighty  reasons,  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  words.  In  those  despatches  he  sometimes  alluded, 
not  angrily,  but  with  calm  disdain,  to  the  censures  thrown 
upon  his  conduct  by  shallow  babblers,  who,  never  having  seen 
any  military  operation  more  important  than  the  relieving  of 
the  guard  at  Whitehall,  imagined  that  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  was  to  gain  great  viClories  in  any  situation  and 
against  any  odds,  and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced 
that  one  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet  learned 
how  to  load  a gun  or  port  a pike,  was  a match  for  any  five 
musketeers  of  King  Lewis’s  household. 

LORD  MACAULAY 


314.  THE  CARNATICK.  The  Camatick  is  refreshed  by 
few  or  no  living  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain 
only  at  a season ; but  its  produCt  of  rice  exaCts  the  use  of 
water  subjeCt  to  perpetual  command.  This  is  the  national 
bank  of  the  Carnatick,  on  which  it  must  have  a perpetual 
credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievably.  For  that  reason,  in  the 
happier  times  of  India,  a number,  almost  incredible,  of 
reservoirs  have  been  made  in  chosen  places  throughout  the 
whole  country;  they  are  formed  for  the  greater  part  of 
mounds  of  earth  and  stones,  with  sluices  of  solid  masonry ; 
the  whole  constructed  with  admirable  skill  and  labour,  and 
maintained  at  a mighty  charge.  There  cannot  be  in  the 
Carnatick  and  Tanjore  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  these 
reservoirs  of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions,  to  say  no- 
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thing  of  those  for  domestic  services,  and  the  uses  of  religious 
purification.  These  are  not  the  enterprises  of  your  power, 
nor  in  a style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your 
minister.  These  are  the  monuments  of  real  kings,  who  were 
the  fathers  of  their  people;  testators  to  a posterity  which 
they  embraced  as  their  own.  These  are  the  grand  sepulchres 
built  by  ambition;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable 
benevolence,  which,  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  happiness  during  the  contraefted  term  of  human 
life,  had  strained,  with  all  the  reachings  and  graspings  of  a 
vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  bounty 
beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves 
through  generations  of  generations,  the  guardians,  the  pro- 
te6lors,  the  nourishers  of  mankind.  E.  BURKE 


315.  OF  SELF-PRAISE.  Men  have,  in  general,  a much 
greater  propensity  to  overvalue  than  undervalue  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  This  makes  us 
more  jealous  of  the  excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes  us 
to  regard,  with  a peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency  to  mo- 
desty and  self-diffidence,  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of 
falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is  thus,  in 
countries,  where  men’s  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  cor- 
pulency, personal  beauty  is  placed  in  a much  greater  degree 
of  slenderness,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the  most 
usual  defe6l.  Being  so  often  struck  with  the  instances  of  one 
species  of  deformity,  men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too 
great  a distance  from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a leaning 
to  the  opposite  side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened 
to  self-praise,  and  were  Montaigne’s  maxim  observed,  that 
one  should  say  as  frankly,  I have  sense,  I have  learning,  I 
have  courage,  beauty  or  wit ; as  it  is  sure  we  often  think  so ; 
were  this  the  case,  I say,  every  one  is  sensible  that  such  a 
flood  of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us,  as  would 
render  society  wholly  intolerable.  For  this  reason  custom 
has  established  it  as  a rule,  in  common  societies,  that  men 
should  not  indulge  themselves  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak 
much  of  themselves ; and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends  or 
people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do 
himself  justice.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one,  who  asked  him,  whom  he  es- 
teemed the  first  general  of  the  age : The  Marquis  of  Spinola, 
said  he,  is  the  second.  Though  it  is  observable,  that  the 

13—2 
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self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if  it  had  been 
dire61;ly  expressed,  without  any  cover  or  disguise. 

D.  HUME 


3t6.  every  man’s  business  is  no  man’s.  Thus  it  is 
that  while  ignorance  of  a man’s  special  business  is  instantly 
detedled,  ignorance  of  his  great  business  as  a man  and  a 
citizen  is  scarcely  noticed,  because  there  are  so  many  that 
share  in  it.  Thus  we  see  every  one  ready  to  give  an  opinion 
about  politics,  or  about  religion,  or  about  morals,  because  it 
is  said  these  are  every  man’s  business.  And  so  they  are,  and 
if  people  would  learn  them,  as  they  do  their  own  particular 
business,  all  would  do  well : but  never  was  the  proverb  more 
fulfilled  which  says  that  every  man’s  business  is  no  man’s. 
It  is  worse  indeed  than  if  it  were  no  man’s ; for  now  it  is 
every  man’s  business  to.  meddle  in,  but  no  man’s  to  learn. 
And  this  general  ignorance  does  not  make  itself  felt  diredtly, 
— if  it  did,  it  were  more  likely  to  be  remedied;  but  the 
process  is  long  and  round  about;  false  notions  are  enter- 
tained and  adled  upon;  prejudices  and  passions  multiply; 
abuses  become  manifold ; difficulty  and  distress  at  last  press 
on  the  whole  community ; whilst  the  same  ignorance  which 
produced  the  mischief  now  helps  to  confirm  it  or  to  aggra- 
vate it,  because  it  hinders  them  from  seeing  where  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil  lay,  and  sets  them  upon  some  vain  attempt 
to  corre6f  the  consequences,  while  they  never  think  of  curing, 
because  they  do  not  suspedl  the  cause.  T.  ARNOLD 


317.  OF  BOLDNESS.  It  is  a trivial  grammar-school  text, 
but  yet  worthy  a wise  man’s  consideration : Question  was 
asked  of  Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator? 
He  answered,  Adlion.  What  next? — Adlion.  What  next 
again? — A6lion,  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best;  and  had  by 
nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he  commended.  A 
strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator,  which  is  but  super- 
ficial, and  rather  the  virtue  of  a player,  should  be  placed  so 
high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution, 
and  the  rest : nay  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But 
the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature,  generally, 
more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise ; and  therefore  those  facul- 
ties, by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men’s  minds  is  taken,  are 
most  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil 
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business;  What  first?— Boldness.  What  second  and  third? 
— Boldness.  And  yet  boldness  is  a child  of  ignorance  and 
baseness,  far  inferior  to  other  parts.  But  nevertheless  it  doth 
fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are  either 
shallow  in  judgment,  or  weak  in  courage,  which  are  the 
greatest  part ; yea,  and  prevaileth  with  wise  men  at  weak 
times:  therefore  we  see  it  hath  done  wonders  in  popular 
states,  but  with  senates  and  princes  less ; and  more  ever 
upon  the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  adlion,  than  soon 
after;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promise.  Surely,  as 
there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural  body,  so  there  are 
mountebanks  for  the  politic  body : men  that  undertake  great 
cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  experi- 
ments, but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot 
hold  out.  LORD  BACON 


318.  D.  PEDRO.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a quarrel  to 
you;  the  gentleman,  that  danced  with  her,  told  her,  she  is 
much  wronged  by  you. 

BENEDICK.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a 
block;  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would  have 
answered  her ; my  very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold 
with  her : she  told  me,  not  thinking  I had  been  myself,  that  I 
was  the  prince’s  jester:  that  I was  duller  than  a great  thaw; 
huddling  jest  upon  jest^  with  such  impossible  conveyance, 
upon  me,  that  I stood  like  a man  at  a mark,  with  a whole 
army  shooting  at  me : she  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word 
stabs : if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infedl  to  the  north 
star.  I would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed ; she 
would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit ; yea,  and  have 
cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ; 
you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.  I would 
to  God,  some  scholar  would  conjure  her;  for,  certainly,  while 
she  is  here,  a man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a sanc- 
tuary ; and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go 
thither:  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation 
follow  her.  w.  Shakespeare 


319.  character.  In  the  great  place,  to  which  he  had 
recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  after 
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a very  few  months  even  fa6fion  and  envy  had  ceased  to 
murmur  at  his  elevation.  In  truth  he  united  all  the  qualities 
of  a great  judge,  an  intelle6l  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute, 
diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suavity.  In  council  the  calm 
wisdom,  which  he  possessed  in  a measure  rarely  found 
among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  opinions  so  decided  as  his, 
acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  superiority 
of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private  circles. 
The  charm  of  his  conversation  was  heightened  by  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.  His  good 
temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  failed.  His  gesture,  his 
look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  benevolence.  His  hu- 
manity was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  received 
from  nature  a body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a 
peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  malady ; 
his  nerves  were  weak,  his  complexion  was  livid,  his  face  was 
prematurely  wrinkled:  yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend 
that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a long  and  troubled  public  life, 
been  goaded  even  by  sudden  provocation  into  vehemence 
inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  character. 


320.  If,  among  so  many  funerals  of  my  countrymen,  in  a 
year  so  full  of  pestilence  and  sorrow,  you  were  induced,  as 
you  say,  by  rumour  to  believe  that  I also  was  snatched  away, 
it  is  not  surprising ; and  if  such  a rumour  prevailed  among 
those  of  your  nation,  as  it  seems  to  have  done,  because  they 
were  solicitous  for  my  health,  it  is  not  unpleasing : for  I must 
esteem  it  as  a proof  of  their  benevolence  towards  me.  But 
by  the  graciousness  of  God,  who  had  prepared  for  me  a safe 
retreat  in  the  country,  I am  still  alive  and  well;  and,  I trust, 
not  utterly  an  unprofitable  servant,  whatever  duty  in  life 
there  yet  remains  for  me  to  fulfil.  That  you  remember  me 
after  so  long  an  interval  in  our  correspondence,  gratifies  me 
exceedingly;  though,  by  the  politeness  of  your  expression, 
you  seem  to  afford  me  room  to  suspe6l  that  you  have  rather 
forgotten  me,  since,  as  you  say,  you  admire  in  me  so  many 
different  virtues  wedded  together.  From  so  many  weddings 
I should  assuredly  dread  a family  too  numerous,  were  it  not 
certain  that  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  under  severity  of 
fortune,  virtues  are  most  excellently  reared  and  most  flou- 
rishing. In  ending  my  letter  let  me  obtain  from  you  this 
favour : that  if  you  find  any  parts  of  it  incorrecTly  written, 
and  without  stops,  you  will  impute  it  to  the  boy  who  writes 
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for  me,  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I am 
forced  (wretchedly  enough)  to  repeat  every  single  letter  that 
I didlate.  F arewell. 


321.  CHARACTER.  He  was  of  extraordinary  endowments 
great  acquirements  and  transcendant  arrogance.  Bold  and 
voluble  in  his  speech,  daring  in  his  counsel,  and  fixed  in  his 
resolves ; the  stature  of  his  mind  overtopped  his  associates 
and  collecfted  upon  him  the  eyes  of  all,  the  shafts  of  many. 
An  humble  origin  could  not  moderate  his  pride,  though 
success  and  almost  supreme  power  seemed  to  temper  it. 
In  wrath  less  violent  than  sudden,  in  revenge  not  frequent 
but  implacable.  He  deserved  more  political  friends,  but 
there,  was  something  in  him  that  would  be  obeyed ; and  his 
opponents  fled  and  his  party  failed  before  his  vi(ftorious  and 
envied  ascendancy.  As  Chancellor,  he  had  no  enemy,  and 
administered  justice  with  undivided  applause.  In  private  he 
was  amiable  to  his  family,  friends,  and  followers,  indulgent, 
faithful,  generous  and  kind.  In  peaceful  times,  he  would 
have  been  beloved  and  lost.  In  days  of  ferment,  if  a dema- 
gogue, he  would  have  subverted,  as,  when  a minister,  he 
supported  the  pillars  of  the  State. 


322.  CHARACTER  OF  KING  HENRY  VIII.  As  for  his 
faults,  I find  that  of  opinionate  and  wilful  much  objedled 
Insomuch  that  the  impressions  privately  given  him  by  any 
court  whisperer  were  hardly  or  never  to  be  effaced.  And 
herein  the  persons  near  him  had  a singular  ability : while 
beginning  with  the  commendations  of  those  they  would  dis- 
grace, their  manner  was  to  insinuate  such  exceptions,  as  they 
would  discommend  a man  more  in  few  words,  than  commend 
him  in  many : doing  therein  like  cunning  wrestlers,  who,  to 
throw  one  down,  first  take  him  up.  Besides  this  wilfulness 
had  a most  dangerous  quality  annexed  to  it  especially  to- 
wards his  latter  end,  being  an  intense  jealousy  almost  of  all 
persons  and  affairs,  which  disposed  him  easily  to  think  the 
worst.  Whereas  it  is  a greater  part  of  wisdom  to  prevent, 
than  suspedl.  These  conditions,  again  being  armed  with 
power,  produced  such  terrible  effedls,  as  stiled  him  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  name  of  Cruel.  With  all  his  crimes, 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  princes  of  his  time: 
insomuch  that  not  only  the  chief  potentates  of  Christendom 
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did  court  him,  but  his  subjedls  in  general  did  highly  reve- 
rence him,  as  the  many  trials  he  put  them  to  sufficiently 
testify:  which  yet  expired  so  quickly,  that  it  may  be  truly 
said,  all  his  pomp  died  with  him;  his  memory  being  now 
exposed  to  that  obloquy,  as  his  accusers  will  neither  admit 
reason  of  state  to  cover  any  where,  or  necessity  to  excuse  his 
adlions.  LORD  Herbert 


323.  FAMILIAR  INSTANCES  THE  BEST.  But  the  truth  is, 
they  be  not  the  highest  instances  that  give  the  securest  in- 
formation ; as  may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  so  common 
of  the  philosopher,  that  while  he  gazed  upwards  to  the  stars 
fell  into  the  water ; for  if  he  had  looked  down  he  might  have 
seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could  not  see 
the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it  cometh  often  to  pass,  that 
mean  and  small  things  discover  great  better  than  great  can 
discover  the  small ; and  therefore  Aristotle  noteth  well,  that 
the  nature  of  everything  is  best  seen  in  his  smallest  po^'tions. 
And  for  that  cause  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a common- 
wealth first  in  a family  and  the  simple  conjugations  of  man 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  which  are  in 
every  cottage.  LORD  bacon 


324.  EDUCATION.  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright, 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be 
like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of 
true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith 
makes  up  the  highest  perfedlion.  But  because  our  under- 
standing cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible 
things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
things  invisible,  as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visible  and 
inferior  creature,  the  same  method  is  necessarily  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  discreet  teaching.  And  seeing  every  nation 
affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of 
learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious 
after  wisdom : so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  convey- 
ing to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.  j.  milton 
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325.  SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM,  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY,  BEFORE 
THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS.  He  represented  to  them  that 
the  event,  which  they  and  he  had  long  wished  for,  was  ap- 
proaching: the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended  on 
their  swords,  and  would  be  decided  in  a single  adlion : that 
never  army  had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a vigorous 
courage,  whether  they  considered  the  prize  which  would 
attend  their  vidlory,  or  the  inevitable  destrudlion  which  must 
ensue  upon  their  discomfiture:  that  [if  their  martial  and 
veteran  bands  could  once  break  those  raw  soldiers,  who  had 
rashly  dared  to  approach  them,  they  conquered  a kingdom 
at  one  blow,  and  were  justly  entitled  to  all  its  possessions  as 
the  reward  of  their  prosperous  valour : that,  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  remitted  in  the  least  their  wonted  prowess,  an  en- 
raged enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the  sea  met  them  in  their 
retreat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  certain  punish- 
ment of  their  imprudent  cowardice;  that,  by  colledling  so 
numerous  and  brave  a host,  he  had  ensured  every  human 
means  of  conquest,  and  the  commander  of  the  enemy,  by  his 
criminal  condu6l,  had  given  him  just  cause  to  hope  for  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  alone  lay  the  event 
of  wars  and  battles.  D.  hume 


326.  AMERICAN  HUNTING.  Hardly  any  device,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  for  ensnaring  or  destroy- 
ing wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans.  While 
engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence 
peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their 
minds  are  roused,  and  they  become  a6five,  persevering  and 
indefatigable.  Their  sagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their 
address  in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  reason  and  their 
senses  being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one  objedf,  the 
former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter 
acquire  such  a degree  of  acuteness,  as  appear  almost  in- 
credible. They  discern  the  footsteps  of  a wild  beast,  which 
escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  their  game  openly, 
their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark : if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their 
toils.  Their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  sharpened 
by  emulation  as  well  as  necessity  has  struck  out  many  in- 
ventions, which  greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.  The 
most  singular  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  a poison,  in  which 
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they  dip  the  arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest 
wound  with  those  envenomed  shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only 
pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a moment, 
and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and  sub- 
tlety, infe6l  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  which  it  kills.  That  may 
be  eaten  with  perfe6l  safety  and  retains  its  native  relish  and 
qualities.  w.  robertson 


327.  TO  H.  CROMWELL,  ESQ.  You  talk  of  fame  and  glory, 
and  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity : pray,  tell  me,  what  are 
all  your  great  dead  men,  but  so  many  little  living  letters? 
What  a vast  reward  is  here  for  all  the  ink  wasted  by  writers, 
and  all  the  blood  spilt  by  princes ! There  was  in  old  time 
one  Severus,  a Roman  Emperor.  I dare  say  you  never 
called  him  by  any  other  name  in  your  life:  and  yet  in  his 
days  he  was  styled  Lucius,  Septimius,  Severus,  Pius,  Perti- 
nax,  Augustus,  Parthicus,  Adiabenicus,  Arabicus,  Maximus, 
and  what  not?  What  a prodigious  waste  of  letters  has  time 
made ! what  a number  have  here  dropt  off,  and  left  the  poor 
surviving  seven  unattended ! A.  pope 


328.  MENTAL  SUFFERINGS.  If  there  be  any  suffering 
which  more  than  another  claims  compassion  but  receives  it 
least,  it  is  that  mental  misery  occasioned  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  powers,  which,  not  meeting  with  propor- 
tionate external  excitements  to  adlion,  oppress,  instead  of 
invigorating,  the  mind  and  render  it  the  prey  of  wretched- 
ness, apparently  of  its  own  creation.  Beings  thus  organized, 
uninterested  in  the  passing  trifles  of  the  hour,  move  gloomily 
through  life ; alternately  the  victims  of  apathy  or  irritation ; 
regarded  as  visionaries  or  misanthropes,  beheld  with  wonder 
and  dislike, — that  species  of  dislike  which  the  pride  of  hu- 
man nature  always  induces  it  to  feel  towards  whatever  it 
cannot  comprehend.  But  present  before  them  objects  of 
pursuit  adequate  to  their  desires, — awaken  their  bosom 
hopes, — rouse  the  master-spring  of  their  passions, — touched 
with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  their  giant  forms  spring  from 
the  earth,  new  life  is  poured  through  their  frames,  new 
energies  displayed  in  their  adlions ; while  the  world  beholds 
and  confesses,  with  surprise,  a metamorphosis  which  defies 
its  comprehension. 
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329.  EXCESSIVE  ANXIETY  FOR  LIFE.  The  fear  of  death 
often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save 
their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroy  them.  This  is  a reflec- 
tion made  by  some  historian  upon  observing  that  there  are 
many  more  thousands  killed  in  a flight  than  in  a battle  : and 
may  be  applied  to  those  multitudes  of  imaginary  sick  per- 
sons that  break  their  constitutions  by  physicking,  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  death  by  endeavouring  to  escape 
it.  This  method  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the  prac- 
tice of  a reasonable  creature.  To  consult  the  preservation 
of  life  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  our  busi- 
ness, to  engage  in  no  adlion  that  is  not  part  of  a regimen  or 
course  of  physic,  are  purposes  so  abjedl,  so  mean,  so  un- 
worthy human  nature,  that  a generous  soul  would  rather 
die  than  submit  to  them.  Besides  that  a continual  anxiety 
for  life  vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a gloom  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  as  it  is  impossible  we  should  take 
delight  in  any  thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  of 
losing.  J.  ADDISON 


330.  THE  SIEGE  OF  GLOUCESTER  RAISED,  A.D.  1 643.  It 
would  not  at  first  be  credited  at  the  leaguer  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  could  be  in  a condition  to  attempt  such  a work 
and  therefore  they  were  too  negligent  upon  the  intelligence, 
and  did  not  think  that  he  would  in  truth  venture  upon  so 
tedious  a march,  where  he  must  march  over  a campaign 
nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  where  half  the  king’s  body  of 
horse  would  distress  if  not  destroy  his  whole  army,  and 
through  a country  eaten  bare,  where  he  could  find  provision 
for  neither  man  or  horse.  Upon  these  conclusions  they 
proceeded  in  their  works  before  Gloucester,  their  galleries 
being  near  finished,  and  visibly  a great  want  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  town.  The  enemies’  general  however  marched 
steadily  over  all  that  campaign,  which  they  thought  he 
feared,  and  though  the  king’s  horse  were  often  within  view 
and  entertained  him  with  light  skirmishes,  he  pursued  his 
dire6l  way ; the  king’s  [horse  still  retiring  before  him,  till 
the  foot  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  more  disorder 
and  distradlion  than  might  have  been  expedled ; and  so  with 
less  loss  and  easier  skirmishes  than  can  be  imagined,  the 
Earl  with  his  army  and  train  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
he  found  them  reduced  to  one  single  barrel  of  powder ; and 
all  other  provisions  answerable.  LORD  clarendon 
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331.  INNATE  GOODNESS  OF  NATURE.  Many  examples 
occur  in  experience  and  in  history  of  men,  who  from  dic- 
tates of  common  reason  and  natural  inclinations  have  been 
very  apt  freely  and  liberally  to  impart  unto  others  somewhat 
of  any  good  thing  they  possessed:  to  sacrifice  their  own 
ease,  pleasure,  profit  unto  others’  benefit;  to  undergo  great 
pains  and  hazards  for  public  good,  the  good  of  their  family, 
of  their  friends,  of  their  country,  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  all  this  without  any  hope  of  recompence:  except  per- 
haps that  commonly  they  might  have  some  regard  to  the 
approbation  and  acceptance,  to  the  good-will  and  gratitude 
of  them  whom  their  beneficence  obliged;  which  in  real 
esteem  is  no  great  derogation  to  their  noble  performances  : 
and  argues  only  there  is  together  with  such  a laudable  be- 
nignity or  goodness  of  nature  (to  excite  or  enliven  it)  im- 
planted a natural  ambition  also  or  generosity  in  man’s  soul ; 
which  being  well  moderated,  seems  not  culpable ; since  God 
himself,  in  return  to  his  most  free  beneficence,  doth  expe6l 
and  require  somewhat  of  thanks  and  praise,  so  much  as  we 
are  able  to  render  to  him.  I.  barrow 


332.  OF  FALSEHOOD.  Lying  supplies  those  who  are 
'addi(fted  to  it  with  a plausible  apology  for  every  crime  and 
with  a supposed  shelter  from  every  punishment.  It  tempts 
them  to  rush  into  danger  from  the  mere  expedlation  of  im- 
punity, and  ^ when  pradlised  with  frequent  success,  it  teaches 
them  to  confound  the  gradations  of  guilt,  from  the  efifedts 
of  which  there  is,  in  their  imaginations  at  least,  one  sure 
and  common  protedlion.  It  corrupts  the  early  simplicity 
of  youth ; it  blasts  the  fairest  blossoms  of  genius ; and  will 
most  assuredly  counteradl  every  effort  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  improve  the  talents  and  mature  the  virtues  of  those 
whom  it  infedls.  S.  parr 


333.  THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  THINGS  TO  EACH  OTHER.  Let  me  add : Whence  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  ordinarily  in  nature  nothing  occurs  noisome 
or  troublesome  to  any  sense,  but  all  things  wholesome  and 
comfortable,  at  least  innocent  or  inoffensive?  that  we  may 
wander  all  about  without  being  urged  to  shut  our  eyes,  to 
stop  our  ears,  our  mouths,  our  noses ; but  rather  invited  to 
open  all  the  avenues  of  our  soul  for  admission  of  the  kind 
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entertainments  nature  sets  before  us?  doth  she  not  every- 
where present  spedlacles  of  delight  (somewhat  of  a lively  pic- 
ture, somewhat  of  gay  embroidery,  somewhat  of  elegant 
symmetry)  to  our  eyes,  however  seldom  anything  appears 
horrid  or  ugly  to  them?  where  is  it  that  we  meet  with 
noises  so  violent  or  so  jarring,  as  to  offend  our  ears  ? is  there 
not  rather  provided  for  us,  wherever  we  go,  some  kind  of 
harmony  grateful  to  them;  not  only  in  fields  and  woods, 
the  sweet  chirping  of  birds,  by  rivers  the  soft  warbling  of 
the  streams,  but  even  the  rude  winds  whistle  in  a tune  not 
unpleasant;  the  tossing  seas  yield  a kind  of  solemn  and 
graver  melody?  All  the  air  about  us,  is  it  not  (not  only 
not  noisome  to  our  smell)  but  very  comfortable  and  refresh- 
ing? and  doth  not  even  the  dirty  earth  yield  a wholesome 
and  medicinal  scent?  So  many,  so  plain,  so  exadlly  congruous 
are  the  relations  of  things  here  about  us  to  each  other: 
which  surely  could  not  otherwise  come  than  from  one  admi- 
rable wisdom  and  power  conspiring  thus  to  adapt  and  con- 
nedl  them  together ; as  also  from  an  equal  goodness  declared 
in  all  these  things  being  squared  so  fitly  for  mutual  benefit 
and  convenience.  i.  barrow 


334.  THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM  THE  BEAUTY 
AND  ORDER  OF  THE  HEAVENS.  But  if  we  lift  up  our  eyes  and 
minds  towards  heaven,  there  in  a larger  volume  and  in  a 
brighter  charadler  we  shall  behold  the  testimonies  of  perfec- 
tion and  majesty  stupendous  described:  as  our  eyes  are 
dazzled  with  the  radiant  light  coming  thence,  so  must  the 
vast  amplitude,  the  stately  beauty,  the  decent  order,  the 
steady  course,  the  beneficial  efficacy  of  those  glorious  lamps, 
astonish  our  minds,  fixing  their  attention  upon  them.  He 
that  shall,  I say,  consider  with  what  precise  regularity  and 
what  perfedl  constancy  those  (beyond  our  imagination)  vast 
bodies  perform  their  rapid  motions,  what  pleasure,  comfort, 
and  advantage  their  light  and  heat  do  yield  us,  how  their 
kindly  influences  conduce  to  the  general  preservation  of  all 
things  here  below,  impregnating  the  womb  of  this  cold  and 
dull  lump  of  earth  with  various  sorts  of  life,  with  strange 
degrees  of  adlivity,  how  necessary  or  how  convenient  at  least 
the  certain  recourses  of  seasons  made  by  them  are : how  can 
we  but  wonder,  and  wondering  adore  that  transcendancy  of 
beneficent  wisdom  and  power,  which  first  disposed  them  into, 
which  still  preserves  them  in  such  a state  and  order?  That 
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all  of  them  should  be  so  regulated,  as  for  so  many  ages 
together  (even  through  all  memories  of  time)  to  persist  in  the 
same  posture,  to  retain  the  same  appearances;  not  to  alter 
discernibly  in  magnitude,  in  shape,  in  situation,  in  distance 
each  from  other;  but  to  abide  fixed  as  it  were  in  their  un- 
fixedness, and  steady  in  their  restless  motions ; not  to  vary  at 
all  sensibly  in  the  time  of  their  revolution  (so  that  no  one 
year  was  ever  observed  to  differ  in  an  hour,  or  one  day  in 
a minute  from  another)  doth  it  not  argue  a constant  will 
directing  them  and  a mighty  hand  upholding  them  ? 

I.  BARROW 


335.  MENTEM  E CAELESTI  DEMISSAM  TRAXIMUS  ARCE. 

To  think  a gross  body  may  be  ground  and  pounded  into 
rationality,  a slow  body  may  be  thumped  and  driven  into 
passion,  a rough  body  may  be  filed  and  polished  into  a 
faculty  of  discerning  and  resenting  things : that  a cluster  of 
pretty  thin  round  atoms  (as  Democritus  forsooth  conceited), 
that  a well  mixed  combination  of  elements  (as  Empedocles 
fancied),  that  a harmonious  contemperation  or  crasis  of 
humours  (as  Galen  would  persuade  us),  that  an  implement 
made  up  of  I know  not  what  fine  springs  and  wheels  and 
such  mechanic  knacks  (as  some  of  our  modern  wizards  have 
been  busy  in  devising),  should  without  more  to  do  become 
the  subjedl  of  so  rare  capacities  and  endowments,  the  author 
of  adlions  so  worthy  and  works  so  wonderful : capable  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  of  knowledge  so  vast,  and  of  desires  so 
lofty:  apt  to  contemplate  truth  and '‘affedl  good;  able  to 
recollect  things  past  and  to  foresee  things  future ; to  search 
so  deep  into  the  causes  of  things  and  disclose  so  many 
mysteries  of  nature ; to  invent  so  many  arts  and  sciences,  to 
contrive  such  projedls  of  policy  and  achieve  such  feats  of 
prowess ; briefly,  should  become  capable  to  design,  under- 
take and  perform  all  those  admirable  effecfls  of  human  wit 
and  industry  which  we  daily  see  and  hear;  how  senseless  and 
absurd  conceits  are  these ; how  can  we  without  great  indigna- 
tion and  regret  entertain  such  suppositions?  No,  no:  ’tis 
both  ridiculous  fondness  and  monstrous  baseness  for  us  to 
own  any  parentage  from  or  any  alliance  to  things  so  mean, 
so  very  much  below  us.  l.  barrow 

336.  OUR  INCAPACITY  TO  DISCOVER  ALL  THINGS  IN 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD  DOES  NOT  ARGUE  ANY  DEFECT 
IN  THE  DESIGN  THEREOF.  Even  as  a person  whom  we 
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observe  frequently  to  a(5l  with  great  consideration  and  pru- 
dence, when  at  other  times  we  cannot  penetrate  the  drift  of 
his  proceedings,  we  must  yet  imagine  that  he  hath  some 
latent  reason,  some  reach  of  policy  that  we  are  not  aware  of ; 
or  as  in  an  engine  consisting  of  parts,  curiously  combined, 
whereof  we  do  perceive  the  general  use,  and  apprehend  how 
divers  parts  thereof  conduce  ‘ thereto,  reason  prompts  us 
(although  we  neither  see  them  all,  nor  can  comprehend  the 
immediate  serviceableness  of  some)  to  think  they  are  all  in 
some  way  or  other  subservient  to  the  Artist’s  design : such  an 
agent  is  God,  the  wisdom  of  whose  proceedings  being  in  so 
many  instances  notorious,  we  ought  to  suppose  it  answerable 
to  the  rest : such  an  engine  is  this  world,  of  which  we  may 
easily  enough  discern  the  general  end,  and  how  many  of  its 
parts  do  conduce  thereto : and  cannot  therefore  in  reason  but 
suppose  the  rest  in  their  kind  alike  congruous  and  conducible 
to  the  same  purpose.  i.  barrow 

337.  ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  KING  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 
This  lady  was  amongst  the  examples  of  great  varietie  of 
fortune.  Shee  had  first  from  a distressed  suitor  and  desolate 
widow  beene  taken  to  the  marriage-bed  of  a Bachelour-king, 
the  goodliest  personage  of  his  time,  and  even  in  his  raigne 
she  had  endured  a strange  eclipse  by  the  king’s  flight  and 
temporarie  depriving  from  the  Crowne.  Shee  was  also  very 
happie,  in  that  she  had  by  him  faire  issue.  She  was  much 
affectionate  to  her  owne  kindred,  even  unto  faction ; which 
did  stirre  great  envie  in  the  lords  of  the  King’s  side,  who 
counted  her  bloud  a disparagement  to  be  mingled  with  the 
King’s.  With  which  the  Lords  of  the  King’s  bloud  joyned 
also  the  King’s  fauourite  the  Lord  Hastings ; who,  notwith- 
standing the  King’s  great  affedtion  to  him,  was  thought  at 
times,  through  her  malice  and  splene,  not  to  be  out  of  danger 
of  falling.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she  was  matter  of 
tragedie,  having  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded  and  her 
two  sonnes  deposed  from  the  Crowne,  bastarded  in  their 
bloud  and  cruelly  murthered.  All  this  while  neuerthelesse 
shee  enjoyed  her  libertie,  state  and  fortunes.  But  afterwards 
againe,  upon  the  rise  of  the  wheele,  when  she  had  a King  to 
her  sonne-in-law,  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a grand- 
child of  the  best  sex ; yet  was  she  (upon  darke  and  unknown 
reasons  and  no  lesse  strange  pretences)  precipitated  and 
banished  the  world.  She  was  F oundress  of  Queens’  College 
in  Cambridge.  LORD  bacon 
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338.  THE  COUNTESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM,  falling  into  sick- 
ness,  and  affedfed  with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized 
with  remorse  for  her  condudl ; and  having  obtained  a visit 
from  the  Queen  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her 
the  fatal  secret.  The  Queen,  astonished  with  this  incident, 
burst  into  a furious  passion:  she  shook  the  dying  countess 
in  her  bed ; and  crying  to  her,  that  God  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth 
resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most  incurable 
melancholy.  She  rejedled  all  consolation : she  even  refused 
food  and  sustenance ; and,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she 
remained  sullen  and  immoveable,  feeding  her  thoughts  on 
her  afflidlions,  and  declaring  life  and  existence  an  insuffer- 
able burden  to  her.  F ew  words  she  uttered ; and  they  were 
all  expressive  of  some  inwatd  griefs,  which  she  cared  not  to 
reveal : but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which  she 
gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they  discovered 
her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  assuage  them. 

D.  HUME 


339.  A JEWISH  TRADITION  CONCERNING  MOSES.  I shall 
relieve  my  readers  from  this  abstradfed  thought,  by  relating 
here  a Jewish  tradition  concerning  Moses,  which  seems  to  be 
a kind  of  parable,  illustrating  what  I have  last  mentioned. 
That  great  prophet,  it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a voice  from 
heaven  to  the  top  of  a mountain  ; where  in  a conference  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  admitted  to  propose  to  him  some 
questions  concerning  his  administration 'of  the  universe.  In 
the  midst  of  this  divine  colloquy  he  was  commanded  to  look 
down  on  the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there 
issued  out  a clear  spring  of  water  at  which  a soldier  alighted 
from  his  horse  to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a little 
boy  came  to  the  same  place,  and  finding  a purse  of  gold 
which  the  soldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away 
with  it.  Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old  man, 
weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and  having  quenched  his 
thirst  sat  down  to  rest  himself  by  the  side  of  the  spring. 
The  soldier  missing  his  purse  returns  to  search  for  it,  and 
demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had  not  seen  it, 
and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witness  of  his  innocence.  The 
soldier  not  believing  his  protestation  kills  him.  Moses  fell 
on  his  face  with  horror  and  amazement,  when  the  divine 
voice  thus  prevented  his  expostulation : ^ Be  not  surprised 
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Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  has  suffered 
this  thing  to  come  to  pass.  The  child  is  the  occasion  that 
the  blood  of  the  old  man  is  spilt ; but  know  that  the  old  man 
whom  thou  sawest  was  the  murderer  of  that  child’s  father.’ 

J.  ADDISON 


340.  NATIONAL  TROUBLES  DO  NOT  INTERFERE  MUCH 
WITH  PERSONAL  HAPPINESS.  On  necessary  and  inevitable 
evils,  which  overwhelm  kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is 
vain ; when  they  happen,  they  must  be  endured.  But  it  is 
evident  that  these  bursts  of  universal  distress  are  more 
dreaded  than  felt : thousands  and  ten  thousands  flourish  in 
youth,  and  wither  in  age,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
than  domestic  evils,  and  share  the  same  pleasures  and 
vexations,  whether  their  kings  are  mild  or  cruel,  whether  the 
armies  of  their  country  pursue  their  enemies  or  retreat  before 
them.  While  courts  are  disturbed  with  intestine  competi- 
tions and  ambassadors  are  negotiating  in  foreign  countries, 
the  smith  still  plies  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman  drives  his 
plough  forward ; the  necessaries  of  life  are  required  and  ob- 
tained ; and  the  successive  business  of  the  seasons  continues 
to  make  its  wonted  revolutions.  Let  us  cease  to  consider 
what,  perhaps,  may  never  happen  and  what  when  it  shall 
happen,  will  laugh  at  human  speculation.  We  will  not  en- 
deavour to  modify  the  motions  of  the  elements  or  to  fix  the 
destiny  of  kingdoms.  It  is  our  business  to  consider  what 
beings  like  us  may  perform ; each  labouring  for  his  own 
happiness,  by  promoting  within  his  circle,  however  narrow, 
the  happiness  of  others.  S.  JOHNSON 


341.  NATIONAL  CHARACTER,  ITS  SOURCE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. The  human  mind  is  of  a very  imitative  nature : nor 
is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  together, 
without  acquiring  a similitude  of  manners  and  communicat- 
ing to  each  other  their  vices  a well  as  virtues.  The  propen- 
sity to  company  and  society  is  strong  in  all  rational  crea- 
tures : and  the  same  disposition,  which  gives  us  this  propen- 
sity, makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other’s  sentiments,  and 
causes  like  passions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as  it  were  by 
contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of  companions. 
When  a number  of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body, 
the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  for 
FOL.  CENT.  14 
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defence,  commerce  and  government,  that  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language,  they  must  acquire  a resemblance 
in  their  manners,  and  have  a common  or  national  chara6ler, 
as  well  as  a personal  one,  peculiar  to  each  individual.  Now, 
though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and  under- 
standing in  great  abundance,  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
always  produces  them  in  like  proportions  and  that  in  every 
society  the  ingredients  of  industry  and  indolence,  valour  and 
cowardice,  humanity  and  brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will  be 
mixed  after  the  same  manner.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  if 
any  of  these  dispositions  be  found  in  greater  abundance  than 
the  rest,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the  composition  and  give 
a tindture  to  the  natural  character,  D.  hume 


342.  REASON  AND  FANCY.  As  he  was  One  day  walking 
in  the  street,  he  saw  a spacious  building,  which  all  were  by 
the  open  doors  invited  to  enter.  He  followed  the  stream  of 
people,  and  found  it  a hall  or  school  of  declamation,  in  which 
professors  read  le6lures  to  their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye 
upon  a sage  raised  above  the  rest,  who  discoursed  with 
great  energy  on  the  government  of  the  passions.  His  look  was 
venerable,  his  adtion  graceful,  his  pronunciation  clear,  and 
his  didlion  elegant.  He  showed  with  great  strength  of  senti- 
ment and  variety  of  illustration  that  human  nature  is  de- 
graded and  debased,  when  the  lower  faculties  predominate 
over  the  higher;  that  when  fancy,  the  parent  of  passion, 
usurps  the  dominion  of  the  mind,  nothing  ensues  but  the 
natural  effedt  of  unlawful  government,  perturbation  and  con- 
fusion; that  she  betrays  the  fortresses  of  the  intellebl  to 
rebels  and  excites  her  children  to  sedition  against  reason 
their  lawful  sovereign.  He  compared  reason  to  the  sun,  of 
which  the  light  is  constant,  uniform  and  lasting;  and  fancy 
to  a meteor  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre,  irregular  in  its 
motion  and  delusive  in  its  diredlion.  He  then  communi- 
cated the  various  precepts  given  from  time  to  time  for  the 
conquest  of  passion,  and  displayed  the  happiness  of  those 
who  had  obtained  the  important  vidfory,  after  which  man  is 
no  longer  the  slave  of  fear  nor  the  fool  of  hope ; is  no  more 
emaciated  by  envy  or  depressed  by  grief;  but  walks  on 
calmly  through  the  tumults  or  privacies  of  life,  as  the  sun 
pursues  alike  his  course  through  the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

S.  JOHNSON 
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343.  THE  XVIII TH  CENTURY.  The  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  knew  little  of  that  sort  of  passion  for  comfort  which 
is  the  mother  of  servitude — a relaxing  passion,  though  it  be 
tenacious  and  unalterable,  which  mingles  and  intertwines 
itself  with  many  private  virtues,  such  as  domestic  affections, 
regularity  of  life,  respeCt  for  religion,  which  favours  propriety 
but  proscribes  heroism,  and  which  excels  in  making  decent 
livers  but  base  citizens.  The  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  better  and  they  were  worse.  The  French  of  that  age 
were  addiCted  to  joy  and  passionately  fond  of  amusement; 
they  were  perhaps  more  lax  in  their  habits,  and  more  vehe- 
ment in  their  passions  and  opinions  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  but  they  were  strangers  to  the  temperate  and  decorous 
sensualism  that  we  see  about  us.  In  the  upper  classes  men 
thought  more  of  adorning  life  than  of  rendering  it  comfort- 
able ; they  sought  to  be  illustrious  rather  than  to  be  rich. 
Even  in  the  middle  ranks  the  pursuit  of  comfort  never 
absorbed  every  faculty  of  the  mind ; that  pursuit  was  often 
abandoned  for  higher  and  more  refined  enjoyments;  every 
man  placed  some  objeCl  beyond  the  love  of  money  before 
his  eyes.  ‘4  know  my  countrymen,”  said  a contemporary 
writer,  in  language  which,  though  eccentric,  is  spirited: 
‘^apt  to  melt  and  dissipate  the  metals,  they  are  not  prone 
to  pay  them  habitual  reverence,  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  turn  again  to  their  former  idols,  to  valour,  to  glory,  and,  I 
will  add,  to  magnanimity.” 

■ ^ 

344.  ALARIC,  KING  OF  THE  GOTHS,  ACCEPTS  A RANSOM 
FROM  THE  ROMANS,  A.D.  409.  When  they  were  introduced 
into  his  presence,  they  declared,  perhaps  in  a more  lofty  style 
than  became  their  abjedl  condition,  that  the  Romans  were 
resolved  to  maintain  their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war; 
a.nd  that,  if  Alaric  refused  them  a fair  and  honourable  capi- 
tulation, he  might  sound  his  trumpets  and  prepare  to  give 
battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms,  and  ani- 
mated by  despair.  ‘The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is 
mowed,’  was  the  concise  reply  of  the  Barbarian;  and  this 
rustic  metaphor  was  accompanied  by  a loud  and  insulting 
laugh,  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwar- 
like populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  ema- 
ciated by  famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom 
which  he  would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the 
walls  of  Rome ; all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether 

14 — 2 
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it  were  the  property  of  the  state  or  of  individuals ; all  the 
rich  and  precious  moveables ; and  all  the  slaves  who  could 
prove  their  title  to  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  ministers 
of  the  senate  presumed  to  ask,  in  a modest  and  suppliant 
tone,  ^If  such,  O king,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you  in- 
tend to  leave  us.^’  ‘your  lives,’  replied  the  haughty  con- 
queror: they  trembled  and  retired.  E.  gibbon 


345.  QUALITIES  REQUISITE  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT.  For 
when  civil  society  is  once  formed,  government  at  the  same 
time  results  of  course,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  keep 
that  society  in  order.  Unless  some  superior  be  constituted, 
whose  commands  and  decisions  all  the  members  are  bound 
to  obey,  they  would  still  remain  as  in  a state  of  nature, 
without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their  several  rights j 
and  redress  their  several  wrongs.  But,  as  all  the  members 
which  compose  this  society  were  naturally  equal,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  whose  hands  are  the  reins  of  government  to  be  en- 
trusted? To  this  the  general  answer  is  easy;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  cases  has  occasioned  one-half  of 
those  mischiefs,  which  are  apt  to  proceed  from  misguided 
political  zeal.  In  general  all  mankind  will  agree  that  go- 
vernment should  be  reposed  in  such  persons,  in  whom  those 
qualities  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  the  perfedlion  of  which 
is  among  the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  styled 
the  Supreme  Being;  the  three  grand  requisites,  I mean,  of 
wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of  power : wisdom  to  discern  the 
real  interest  of  the  community ; goodness  to  endeavour 
always  to  pursue  the  real  interest ; and  strength,  or  power, 
to  carry  this  knowledge  and  intention  into  a6lion.  These 
are  the  natural  foundations  of  sovereignty,  and  these  are  the 
requisites  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every  well-constituted 
frame  of  government  E.  BURKE 


346.  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  UPON 
NATURAL  GROUNDS.  Beside  the  principles  of  which  we  con- 
sist, and  the  adlions  which  flow  from  us,  the  consideration  of 
the  things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  variations  in 
the  creature,  will  render  the  resurre6lion  yet  more  highly 
probable.  Every  space  of  twenty-four  hours  teacheth  thus 
much,  in  which  there  is  always  a revolution  amounting  to  a 
resurrection.  The  day  dies  into  a night,  and  is  buried  in 
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silence  and  in  darkness ; in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth 
again  and  reviveth,  opening  the  grave  of  darkness,  rising 
from  the  dead  of  night : this  is  a diurnal  resurredlion.  As 
the  day  dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer  into  winter ; 
the  sap  is  said  to  descend  into  the  root,  and  there  it  lies 
buried  in  the  ground ; the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  or 
crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a general  sepulchre : when 
the  spring  appeareth,  all  begin  to  rise  ; the  plants  and  flowers 
peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive  and  grow  and  flourish : this 
is  the  annual  resurrecftion.  The  corn  by  which  we  live,  and 
for  want  of  which  we  perish  with  famine,  is  notwithstanding 
cast  upon  the  earth,  and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a design 
that  it  may  corrupt,  and  being  corrupted  may  revive  and 
multiply;  our  bodies  are  fed  with  this  constant  experiment, 
and  we  continue  this  present  life  by  a succession  of  resurrec- 
tions. Thus  all  things  are  repaired  by  corrupting,  are  pre- 
served by  perishing,  and  revive  by  dying ; and  can  we  think 
that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things  which  thus  die  and 
revive  for  him,  should  be  detained  in  death  as  never  to  live 
again Is  it  imaginable  that  God  should  thus  restore  all 
things  to  man,  and  not  restore  man  to  himself.^ 

. J.  PEARSON 


347.  A LETTER.  All  the  rest  of  my  age  before  and  since 
that  period  I have  taken  no  more  notice  of  what  passed  upon 
the  public  scene,  than  an  old  man  uses  to  do  of  what  is  acTed 
on  a theatre,  where  he  gets  as  easy  a seat  as  he  can,  enter- 
tains himself  with  what  passes  upon  the  stage,  not  caring 
who  the  acTors  are,  or  what  the  plot,  nor  whether  he  goes 
out  before  the  play  be  done.  Therefore  you  must  expecT  no- 
thing from  me  out  of  the  compass  of  that  time,  nor  any  thing 
of  that  itself,  with  much  application  or  care,  further  than  of 
truth.  You  know  how  lazy  I am  in  my  temper,  how  uneasy 
in  my  health,  how  weak  my  eyes,  and  how  much  of  my  time 
passes  in  walking  or  riding,  and  thereby  fencing  all  I can 
against  two  cruel  diseases  that  have  for  some  time  pursued 
me : so  that  I doubt  the  satisfadlion  you  expe6l  will  be  chiefly 
owing  to  ill  health,  or  ill  weather,  which  yet  are  not  likely  to 
fail  at  my  age,  and  in  our  climate.  SIR  w.  temple 


348.  A letter  from  ROBERT  EARL  OF  ORFORD  TO 
GENERAL  CHURCHILL,  A.D.  1 743.  This  place  affords  no  news 
—no  subjedls  of  amusement  for  such  fine  men  as  you.  Men 
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of  pleasure  and  wit  in  town  understand  not  the  language,  nor 
taste  the  charms,  of  the  inanimate  world.  My  flatterers  here 
are  all  mutes.  The  oaks,  the  beeches  and  the  chesnuts,  con- 
tend which  of  them  shall  best  please  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
They  cannot  deceive,  they  will  not  lie.  I in  sincerity  admire 
them  and  have  as  many  beauties  round  me  to  fill  up  all  my 
hours  of  dangling,  and  no  disgrace  attends  me  from  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Within  doors  we  come  a little  nearer 
to  real  life,  and  admire  upon  the  almost  speaking  canvas  all 
the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudest  of  the  town  ladies  can 
boast : with  these  I am  satisfied,  because  they  gratify  me  with 
all  I want  and  all  I wish  and  expedl  nothing  in  return,  which 
I cannot  give.  If  these,  dear  Charles,  are  any  temptations,  I 
heartily  invite  you  to  come  and  partake  of  them. 


349.  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  LANGUAGE.  The  language 
most  likely  to  continue  long  without  alteration,  would  be 
that  of  a nation  raised  a little,  and  but  a little,  above  barba- 
rity, secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  conveniences  of  life ; either  without  books,  or  like 
some  of  the  Mahometan  countries,  with  very  few ; men  thus 
busied  and  unlearned,  having  only  such  words  as  common 
use  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express  the 
same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no  such  constancy  can 
be  expedled  in  people  polished  by  arts  and  classed  by  sub- 
ordination, where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Those  who 
have  much  leisure  to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the 
stock  of  ideas;  and  every  increase  of  knowledge,  whether 
real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new  words  or  combinations  of 
words.  When  the  mind  is  unchained  from  necessity,  it  will 
range  after  convenience ; when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields 
of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions : as  any  custom  is  dis- 
used, the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it;  as 
any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate  speech  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  alters  pradlice.  S.  JOHNSON 


350.  RELATION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  LATIN  NAME  TO 
ROME.  The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old 
Latium  or  Roman  colonies,  all  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and 
municipal  government,  like  the  other  allies ; and  all  were,  like 
the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
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Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners,  that 
they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens;  nor 
had  they  generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans : 
but  they  had  two  peculiar  privileges,  one,  that  any  Latin  who 
left  behind  him  a son  in  his  own  city,  to  perpetuate . his 
family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome  and  acquire  the  Roman 
franchise ; the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any 
magistracy  or  distinguished  office  in  a Latin  State  might 
become  at  once  a Roman  citizen.  So  that  in  this  manner 
all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a definite 
prospedt  assured  to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of 
the  Latin  colonies  in  the  middle  of  the  second  Punic  War 
renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  consuls  in  their 
remonstrance  with  them  are  represented  as  appealing  not  to 
their  peculiar  political  privileges,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty 
and  gratitude  towards  their  mother-country.  ‘They  were 
originally  Romans,  settled  on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman 
arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to  do  their  country 
service ; and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.^  And 
as  no  age  made  a son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  indepen- 
dent of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience  was  ever  due  to  him, 
without  any  respedl  to  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans 
thought  that  the  allegiance  of  their  colonies  was  not  to  de- 
pend on  a sense  of  the  advantages,  which  their  connexion 
with  Rome  gave  to  them,  but  was  a plain  matter  of  duty. 

T.  ARNOLD 


351.  PROFESSIONS  OF  LATITUDINARIANISM.  And,  in- 
deed, few  can  have  failed  to  remark,  that  the  latitudinarian 
of  our  day,  at  least — the  man  who  prides  himself  upon  his 
large  and  liberal  views  of  Church  matters,  the  fruit,  as 
he  flatters  himself,  of  superior  parts  and  wider  experience 
of  the  world, — is  really  in  the  condition  he  is,  most  likely 
through  a mere  lack  of  close  acquaintance  with  his 
subje6l : a subjedl  requiring  far  too  much  investigation  and 
research  to  suit  his  temperament.  Of  this  he  might  con- 
vince himself,  if,  instead  of  dealing  with  theology,  he  would 
deal  with  law  in  the  same  loose  manner,  throw  about  his 
random  speculations  upon  that  subjedl,  and  watch  their  effect 
upon  a learned  bar.  j.  j.  BLUNT 
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352.  POMPEY  THE  GREAT — HIS  MISERABLE  DEATH.  He 
saw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  corredl:  them ; and,  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia 
was  forced  to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his 
hopes,  and  that  Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  further 
into  things  than  he.  The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in 
Egypt  finished  the  sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man.  The 
father  of  the  reigning  prince  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him 
for  his  protedlion  at  Rome,  and  restoration  to  his  kingdom ; 
and  the  son  had  sent  a considerable  fleet  to  his  assistance,  in 
the  present  war : but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gra- 
titude was  there  to  be  expedled  from  a court  governed  by 
eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks?  all  whose  politics  turned, 
not  on  the  honour  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  their 
own  power,  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him  to  have 
died  in  that  sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows 
and  prayers  for  his  safety ! or  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance 
of  war,  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try’s liberty,  he  had  died  still  glorious,  though  unfortunate : 
but  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for  an  example  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  greatness,  he  who  a few  days  before  com- 
manded kings'  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of  Rome,  was 
sentenced  to  die  by  a council  of  slaves ; murdered  by  a base 
deserter ; cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian  strand; 
and,  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  vidlories,  could  not  find  a spot  upon  it 
at  last  for  a grave.  His  body  was  burnt  on  the  shore  by 
one  of  his  freedmen  with  the  planks  of  an  old  fishing-boat : 
and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome  were  deposited  pri- 
vately by  his  wife  Cornelia  in  a vault  of  his  Alban  villa. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  raised  a monument  to  him  on  the 
place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures  of  brass,  which  being  de- 
faced afterwards  by  time,  and  buried  almost  in  sand  and 
rubbish,  was  sought  out  and  restored  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

C.  MIDDLETON 


353.  TOO  HIGH  OPINIONS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE — A PROOF 
OF  IGNORANCE.  Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  to  expatiate 
in  the  praise  of  human  nature.  The  dignity  of  man  is  a 
subjedl  that  has  always  been  the  favourite  theme  of  humanity  : 
they  have  declaimed  with  that  ostentation,  which  usually  ac- 
companies such  as  are  sure  of  having  a partial  audience ; 
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they  have  obtained  vicflories,  because  there  was  none  to 
oppose.  Yet,  from  all  I have  ever  read  or  seen,  men  appear 
more  apt  to  err  by  having  too  high,  than  by  having  too 
despicable  an  opinion  of  their  nature ; and  by  attempting  to 
exalt  their  original  place  in  creation,  depress  their  real  value 
in  society.  The  most  ignorant  nations  have  always  been 
found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves.  The  Deity  has 
ever  been  thought  peculiarly  concerned  in  their  glory  and 
preservation ; to  have  fought  their  battles,  and  inspired  their 
teachers ; their  wizards  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  heaven ; 
and  every  hero  has  a guard  of  angels  as  well  as  men  to 
attend  him.  * This  is  the  reason  why  demi-gods  and 

heroes  have  ever  been  created  in  times  or  countries  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarity : they  addressed  a people  who  had  high 
opinions  of  human  natue,  because  they  were  ignorant  how 
far  it  could  extend;  they  addressed  a people  who  were  will- 
ing that  men  should  be  gods,  because  they  were  yet  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  God  and  with  man. 

O.  GOLDSMITH 


354.  POVERTY— HOW  REGARDED  BY  POETS  AND  PHI- 
LOSOPPIERS.  There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  be- 
lieves himself  better  to  know  the  import  than  of  poverty ; yet 
whosoever  studies  either  the  poets  or  philosophers,  will  find 
such  an  account  of  the  condition  expressed  by  that  term  as 
his  experience  or  observation  will  not  easily  discover  to  be 
true.  Instead  of  the  meanness,  distress,  complaint,  anxiety, 
and  dependance  which  have  hitherto  been  combined  in  his 
ideas  of  poverty,  he  will  read  of  content,  innocence  and  cheer- 
fulness, of  health  and  safety,  tranquillity  and  freedom.  Such 
are  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  the  resignation  of  riches, 
that  kings  might  descend  from  their  thrones,  and  generals 
retire  from  a triumph,  only  to  slumber  undisturbed  in  the 
elysium  of  poverty.  If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  us, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  contest  for 
Avealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion ; nor  any  com- 
plaints more  justly  censured  than  those  which  proceed  from 
want  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  which  we  are  taught  by  the  great 
masters  of  moral  wisdom  to  consider  as  golden  shackles, 
by  which  the  wearer  is  at  once  disabled  and  adorned;  as 
luscious  poisons  which  may  for  a time  please  the  palate,  but 
soon  betray  their  malignity  by  langour  and  pain. 

S.  JOHNSON 
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355.  STATE  OF  ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  BOS- 
WORTH,  A.D.  1485.  In  a war  of  succession,  where  the  great 
families  were  divided  in  their  allegiance,  and  supported  the 
rival  claimants  in  evenly  balanced  numbers,  the  inveteracy 
of  the  conflict  increased  with  its  duration,  and  propagated 
itself  from  generation  to  generation.  Every  family  was  in 
blood-feud  with  its  neighbour,  and  children,  as  they  grew  to 
manhood,  inherited  the  duty  of  revenging  their  fathers’  deaths. 
No  effort  of  imagination  can  reproduce  to  us  the  state  of  this 
country  in  the  fatal  years  which  intervened  between  the  first 
rising  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  battle  of  Bos  worth.  Fifty 
years,  however,  of  settled  government  had  not  been  without 
its  effects.  The  country  had  colledled  itself ; the  feuds  of 
the  families  had  been  chastened,  if  they  had  not  been  sub- 
dued; while  the  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  had 
brought  out  into  obvious  prominence  those  advantages  of 
peace  which  a hot-spirited  people,  antecedent  to  experience, 
had  not  anticipated  and  had  not  been  able  to  appreciate. 
They  were  better  fed,  better  cared  for,  more  justly  governed, 
than  they  had  ever  been  before;  and  though  abundance  of 
unruly  tempers  remained,  yet  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation, 
looking  back  from  their  new  vantage-ground,  were  able  to 
recognize  the  past  in  its  true  hatefulness.  Thenceforward 
a war  of  succession  was  the  predominating  terror  with  English 
statesmen. 


356.  MAJORIAN — HIS  EPISTLE  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  HIS 
ELEVATION  TO  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE.  Your  election,  Con- 
script Fathers!  and  the  ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army, 
have  made  me  your  emperor.  May  the  propitious  Deity 
diredl  and  prosper  the  Counsels  and  events  of  my  adminis- 
tration to  your  advantage,  and  to  the  public  welfare!  For 
my  own  part  I did  not  aspire,  I have  submitted  to  reign; 
nor  should  I have  discharged  the  obligations  of  a citizen, 
if  I had  refused  with  base  and  selfish  ingratitude  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  those  labours  which  were  imposed  by 
the  republic.  Assist  therefore  the  prince  whom  you  have 
made:  partake  the  duties  which  you  have  enjoined;  and 
may  our  common  endeavours  promote  the  happiness  of  an 
empire,  which  I have  accepted  from  your  hands.  Be  as- 
sured that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  ancient 
vigour,  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not  only  innocent  but 
meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be 
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apprehensive  of  delations,  which  as  a subjedl  I have  always 
condemned,  and  as  a prince  will  severely  punish.  Our  own 
vigilance,  and  that  of  our  father  the  patrician  Ricimer,  shall 
regulate  all  military  affairs,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies.  You  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  govern- 
ment: you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere 
assurances  of  a prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  com- 
panion of  your  life  and  dangers ; who  still  glories  in  the 
name  of  senator,  and  who  is  anxious  that  you  should  never 
repent  of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in  his 
favour.  E«  GIBBON 


357.  VIRTUE  HAS  NOT  ITS  FULL  SCOPE  IN  THE  PRESENT 
STATE,  BUT  MAY  HAVE  IN  A FUTURE  ONE.  Virtue,  tO  borrow 
the  Christian  allusion,  is  militant  here;  and  various  unto- 
ward accidents  contribute  to  its  being  often  overborne:  but 
it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage  hereafter,  and  pre- 
vail completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent  rewards,  in  some 
future  states.  Negledled  as  it  is,  perhaps  unknown,  perhaps 
despised  and  oppressed  here ; there  may  be  scenes  in  eternity, 
lasting  enough,  and  in  every  other  way  adapted,  to  afford  it 
a sufficient  sphere  of  adlion ; and  a sufficient  sphere  for  the 
natural  consequences  of  it  to  follow  in  fadt.  If  the  soul  be 
naturally  immortal,  and  this  state  be  a progress  towards  a 
future  one,  as  childhood  is  towards  mature  age ; good  men 
may  naturally  unite,  not  only  amongst  themselves,  but  also 
with  other  orders  of  virtuous  creatures,  in  that  future  state. 
For  virtue,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  a principle  and  bond 
of  union,  in  some  degree,  amongst  all  who  are  endued  with 
it,  and  known  to  each  other;  so  as  that  by  it  a good  man 
cannot  but  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  and  protedlion 
of  all  virtuous  beings,  throughout  the  whole  universe,  who 
can  be  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  can  any  way 
interpose  in  his  behalf  in  any  part  of  his  duration.  And 
one  might  add,  that  suppose  all  this  advantageous  tendency 
of  virtue  to  become  effedl,  amongst  one  or  more  orders  of 
creatures,  in  any  distant  scenes  and  periods,  and  to  be  seen 
by  any  orders  of  vicious  creatures,  throughout  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God;  this  happy  effedt  of  virtue  would  have  a 
tendency,  by  way  of  example,  and  possibly  in  other  ways, 
to  amend  those  of  them,  who  are  capable  of  amendment 
and  being  recovered  to  a just  sense  of  virtue. 


J.  BUTLER 
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358.  A KINGDOM  SUPPOSED  PERFECTLY  VIRTUOUS  FOR 
A SUCCESSION  OF  AGES.  Ill  such  a State  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  fadlion : but  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  would 
of  course,  all  along,  have  the  diredlion  of  affairs  willingly 
yielded  to  them ; and  they  would  share  it  among  themselves 
without  envy.  Each  of  these  would  have  the  part  assigned 
him,  to  which  his  genius  was  particularly  adapted:  and 
others  who  had  not  any  distinguished  genius,  would  be  safe 
and  think  themselves  very  happy  by  being  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  and  guidance  of  those  who  had.  Public  determina- 
tions would  really  be  the  result  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
community  : and  they  would  faithfully  be  executed  by  the 
united  strength  of  it.  Some  would  in  a higher  way  con- 
tribute, but  all  would  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  public 
prosperity:  and  in  it,  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own 
virtue.  And  as  injustice  whether  by  fraud  or  force  would  be 
unknown  among  themselves,  so  they  would  be  sufficiently 
secured  from  it  in  their  neighbours.  For  cunning  and  false 
self-interest,  confederacies  in  injustice,  ever  slight,  and  ac- 
companied with  fadlion  and  intestine  treachery  ; these  on  one 
hand  would  be  found  mere  childish  folly  and  weakness, 
when  set  in  opposition  against  wisdom,  public  spirit,  union 
inviolable,  and  fidelity  on  the  other,  allowing  both  a sufficient 
length  of  years  to  try  their  force.  J.  BUTLER 

3 59.  Add  the  general  influence,  which  such  a kingdom 
would  have  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  way  of  example 
particularly,  and  the  reverence  which  would  be  paid  it.  It 
would  plainly  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  w^orld  must 
gradually  come  under  its  empire ; not  by  means  of  lawless 
violence;  but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  just 
conquest ; and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  submitting  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  it,  throughout  a course  of  ages,  and 
claiming  its  protection,  one  after  another,  in  successive  exi- 
gencies. The  head  of  it  would  be  an  universal  monarch,  in 
another  sense  than  any  mortal  has  yet  been ; and  the  eastern 
style  w'ould  be  literally  applicable  to  him,  that  all  people^ 
nations^  and  languages  should  serve  hhi'i.  And  though  in- 
deed our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  whole  history 
of  mankind,  shew  the  impossibility,  without  some  miraculous 
interposition,  that  a number  of  men,  here  on  earth,  should 
unite  in  one  society  or  government,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
universal  praCtice  of  virtue;  and  that  such  a government 
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should  continue  so  united  for  a succession  of  ages : yet  ad- 
mitting or  supposing  this,  the  effe^f  would  be  as  now  drawn 
out.  J.  butler 


360.  CHARACTER  OF  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE.  I much 
question  whether  an  impartial  charadler  of  this  man  will  or 
ever  can  be  transmitted  to  posterity;  for  he  governed  this 
kingdom  so  long,  that  the  various  passions  of  mankind 
mingled  with  every  thing  that  was  said  or  written  concern- 
ing him.  Never  was  man  more  flattered,  nor  more  abused; 
and  his  long  power  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  both.  I 
was  much  acquainted  with  him  both  in  his  public  and  his 
private  life,  I mean  to  do  impartial  justice  to  his  characfler ; 
and  therefore  my  pi61:ure  of  him  will  perhaps  be  more  like 
him  than  it  will  be  like  any  of  the  other  pictures  drawn  of 
him.  In  private  life  he  was  good-natured,  cheerful,  social. 
He  had  a coarse,  strong  wit,  which  he  was  too  free  of  for  a 
man  in  his  station,  as  it  is  always  inconsistent  with  dignity. 
He  was  very  able  as  a minister,  but  without  a certain  eleva- 
tion of  mind  necessary  for  great  good  or  great  mischief. 
Profuse  and  appetent,  his  ambition  was  subservient  to  the 
desire  of  making  a great  fortune.  He  would  do  mean  things 
for  profit,  and  never  thought  of  doing  great  ones  for  glory. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 


361.  INEQUALITIES  OF  FORTUNE.  Again:  there  are 
strong  intelligible  reasons  why  there  should  exist  in  human 
society  great  disparity  of  wealth  and  station ; not  only  as 
these  things  are  acquired  in  different  degrees,  but  at  the  first 
setting  out  of  life.  In  order,  for  instance,  to  answer  the 
various  demands  of  civil  life  there  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
members  of  every  civil  society  a diversity  of  education,  which 
can  only  belong  to  an  original  diversity  of  circumstances 
As  this  sort  of  disparity,  which  ought  to  take  place  from  the 
beginning  of  life,  must  be  previous  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
those  upon  whom  it  falls,  can  it  be  better  disposed  of  than  by 
chance?  Parentage  is  that  sort  of  chance;  yet  it  is  the 
commanding  circumstance  which  in  general  fixes  each  man’s 
place  in  civil  life  along  with  every  thing  which  appertains  to 
its  distindlions.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a beneficial  rule  that 
the  fortunes  or  honours  of  the  father  devolve  upon  the  son ; 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a still  more  necessary  rule,  that 
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the  low  or  laborious  condition  of  a parent  be  communicated 
to  his  family ; but  with  respedl  to  the  successor  himself  it  is 
nothing  but  chance.  Inequalities  therefore  of  fortune  which 
attend  us  from  our  birth  and  depend  upon  our  birth  ihay  be 
left,  as  they  are  left,  to  chance  without  any  just  cause  for 
questioning  the  government  of  a supreme  disposer  of  events. 

W.  PALEY 


362.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FIRST  PRINCIPLES,  HOW  ATTAINED. 
We  have  a knowledge  of  truth  not  only  by  reasoning,  but  by 
intuition,  and  by  a clear  and  vivid  intelligence,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  attain  our  knowledge  of  first  principles. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  vain  for  reason,  which  has  no  share  in 
producing  them,  to  attempt  to  combat  them.  We  know 
when  we  are  awake,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  demon- 
strate it  by  reasoning.  This  inability  shows  nothing  more 
than  the  feebleness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  but  not  the 
uncertainty  of  all  our  knowledge,  as  they  pretend.  For  the 
knowledge  of  first  principles,  as  for  example,  that  there  are 
such  things  as  Space,  Time,  Number,-  Motion,  Matter,  is  as 
certain  as  any  with  which  our  reasonings  furnish  us.  N ay,  it 
is  upon  this  knowledge,  by  perception  and  intuition,  that 
reason  must  rest  and  found  all  its  procedures.  We  perceive 
principles,  and  we  conclude  propositions;  and  both  with 
equal  certainty,  though  by  different  ways.  And  it  is  as 
ridiculous  for  reason  to  demand  of  perception  and  intelligence 
a demonstration  of  these  first  principles  before  it  consents  to 
them,  as  it  would  be  for  the  intellect  to  demand  of  reason  a 
clear  intuition  of  the  propositions  it  demonstrates. 


363.  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  DEATH.  It 
seems  to  be  expedient  that  the  period  of  human  life  should 
be  uncertain.  Did  mortality  follow  any  fixed  rule,  it  would 
produce  a security  in  those  who  were  at  a distance  from  it, 
which  would  lead  to  the  greatest  disorders ; and  a sorrow  in 
those  who  approached  it  similar  to  that  which  a condemned 
prisoner  feels  on  the  night  before  his  execution.  But,  that 
death  may  be  uncertain,  the  young  must  sometimes  die  as 
well  as  the  old : also,  were  deaths  never  sudden,  they  who 
are  in  health  would  be  too  confident  of  life.  The  strong  and 
adlive,  who  want  most  to  be  warned  and  checked,  would  live 
without  apprehension  or  restraint.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
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sudden  deaths  too  frequent,  the  sense  of  constant  jeopardy 
would  interfere  very  much  with  the  degree  of  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment intended  for  us ; and  human  life  be  too  precarious  for 
the  business  and  interest  which  belong  to  it : there  could  not 
be  dependence  either  upon  our  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  those 
with  whom  we  were  connected,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
regular  offices  of  human  society.  The  manner  therefore  in 
which  death  is  made  to  occur  conduces  to  the  purposes  of 
admonition,  without  overthrowing  the  necessary  stability  of 
human  affairs,  w.  paley 


364.  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  SENTIENT  BEINGS.  The  yOung 
of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure  simply  from 
the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  end  to  be  obtained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered 
by  the  exertion.  A child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
use  of  language,  is  in  a high  degree  delighted  with  being  able 
to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a few  articulate  sounds, 
or  perhaps  of  the  single  word  which  it  has  learned  to  pro- 
nounce, proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with 
its  first  successful  endeavours  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run  (which 
precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without 
applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.  A child  is  delighted 
with  speaking,  without  having  anything  to  say;  and  with 
walking,  without  knowing  where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both 
these,  I am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of 
infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

W.  PALEY 


365.  THE  GENTOOS — THEIR  DISTRIBUTION  INTO  CASTES. 
With  the  Gentoos,  they  who  are  born  noble  can  never  fall 
into  any  second  rank.  They  are  divided  into  four  orders; 
with  many  subdivisions  in  each.  An  eternal  barrier  is  placed 
between  them.  The  higher  cannot  pass  into  the  lower,  the 
lower  cannot  rise  into  the  higher.  They  have  all  their  ap- 
propriated rank,  place,  and  situation,  and  their  appropriated 
religion  too ; which  is  essentially  different  in  its  rites  and 
ceremonies,  sometimes  in  its  objecfts,  in  each  of  those  castes. 
A man  who  is  born  in  the  highest  caste,  if  he  loses  that,  does 
not  fall  into  one  of  the  three  inferior  orders,  but  he  is  thrown 
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at  once  out  of  all  ranks  of  society.  He  is  precipitated  from 
the  proudest  elevation  of  respedl  and  honour  to  a bottomless 
abyss  of  contempt;  from  glory  to  infamy;  from  purity  to 
pollution;  from  sandfity  to  profanation.  No  honest  occupa- 
tion is  open  to  him.  His  children  are  no  longer  his  children. 
The  parent  loses  that  name ; the  conjugal  bond  is  dissolved. 
Few  survive  this  most  terrible  of  all  calamities.  To  speak  to 
an  Indian  of  his  caste  is  to  speak  to  him  of  his  all.  But 
the  rule  of  his  caste  has  with  them  given  one  power  more 
to  fortune  than  the  manners  of  any  other  nation  were  ever 
known  to  do.  For  it  is  singular  that  caste  may  be  lost  not 
by  voluntary  crimes,  but  by  certain  involuntary  sufferings, 
disgraces,  and  pollutions,  utterly  out  of  their  power  to  prevent. 
Tyranny  is  armed  against  them  with  a greater  variety  of 
weapons  than  are  found>  in  its  ordinary  stores. 

E.  BURKE 


366.  WELLINGTON’S  DISPOSITIONS  OF  ATTACK  AT  SALA- 
MANCA, A.D.  1812.  But  at  three  o’clock  a report  reached 
him  that  the  enemies’  left  were  in  motion.  Then  starting  up 
he  repaired  to  the  high  ground,  and  observed  their  move- 
ments for  some  time.  For  their  left  wing  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  their  centre.  The  fault  was  flagrant,  and  he  fixed 
it  with  the  stroke  of  a thunderbolt.  A few  orders  issued 
from  his  lips,  and  suddenly  the  dark  mass  of  troops  which 
covered  the  hill  on  our  side  was  seemingly  possessed  by 
some  mighty  spirit,  and  rushing  violently  down  the  interior 
slope  of  the  mountain,  entered  the  great  basin  amidst  a 
storm  of  bullets,  which  seemed  to  shear  away  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  earth  over  which  the  soldiers  moved.  The 
columns  formed  lines  as  they  marched,  and  the  enemies’ 
gunners  standing  up  manfully  for  the  honour  of  their  country 
sent  showers  of  grape  in  the  advancing  masses,  while  a crowd 
of  light  troops  poured  in  a fire  of  musketry,  under  cover  of 
which  the  main  body  endeavoured  to  display  a front.  But 
bearing  onwards  through  the  skirmishers  with  the  might  of  a 
giant  the  English  broke  the  half-formed  lines  into  fragments, 
and  sent  the  whole  in  confusion  upon  the  advancing  supports. 
One  only  officer  remained  by  the  artillery;  standing  alone  he 
fired  the  last  gun  at  a few  yards,  but  whether  he  lived  or 
there  died  could  not  be  seen  for  the  smoke. 

W.  F.  P.  NAPIER 
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367.  ADVENTURE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  NASEBY,  A.D.  1645. 
The  king’s  reserve  of  horse,  which  was  his  own  guards,  with 
himself  in  the  head  of  them,  were  even  ready  to  charge  those 
horse  who  pursued  the  left  wing,  when  on  a sudden  such  a 
panic  seized  upon  them,  that  they  all  ran  near  a quarter  of  a 
mile  without  stopping,  which  happened  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary accident,  which  hath  seldom  fallen  out,  and  might  well 
disturb  and  disorder  very  resolute  troops  as  these  were  the 
best  horse  in  the  army.  The  king,  as  was  said  before,  was 
even  upon  the  point  of  charging  the  enemy  in  the  head  of  his 
guards,  when  a certain  nobleman,  who  rode  next  to  him,  (a 
man  never  suspecfled  for  infidelity,  nor  one  from  whom  the 
king  would  have  received  counsel  in  such  a case,)  on  a sudden 
laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  king’s  horse,  and  said, 
‘‘Will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an  instant?”  and,  before  his 
majesty  understood  what  he  would  have,  turned  his  horse 
round ; upon  which  a word  ran  through  the  troops  that  they 
should  march  to  the  right  hand ; which  was  both  from  charg- 
ing the  enemy  or  assisting  their  own  men.  And  upon  this 
they  all  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  upon  the  spur,  as  if 
they  were  every  man  to  shift  for  himself. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


368.  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  SEIZES  CIRENCESTER,  A.  D.  1 643, 
The  Earl  of  Essex  stayed  in  Gloucester  three  days  : all  which 
time  the  king  lay  at  Sudley  Castle  within  eight  miles  of  that 
town,  watching  when  that  army  would  return:  which,  they 
conceived,  stayed  rather  out  of  despair  than  eledlion  in  those 
latter  quarters;  and  to  open  them  a way  for  their  retreat, 
he  removed  to  Esham,  hoping  the  Earl  would  choose  to  go 
back  the  same  way  he  came ; which  for  many  reasons  was  to 
be  desired ; and  thereupon  the  Earl  marched  to  Tewkesbury, 
as  if  he  had  no  other  purpose.  The  king’s  horse,  though 
bold  and  vigorous  upon  adlion  and  execution,  were  always 
less  patient  of  duty  and  ill  accommodation  than  they  should 
be ; and  at  this  time,  partly  with  weariness,  and  partly  with 
the  indisposition  that  possessed  the  whole  army  upon  this 
relief  of  the  town,  were  less  vigilant  toward  the  motion  of 
the  enemy:  so  that  the  Earl  was  marched  with  his  whole 
army  and  train  from  Tewkesbury  four  and  twenty  hours 
before  the  king  heard  which  way  he  was  gone ; for  he  took 
the  advantage  of  a dark  night,  and  having  sure  guides ^ 
reached  Cirencester  before  the  breaking  of  day,  where  he  sur- 
FOL.  CENT.  15 
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prised  two  regiments  of  the  king’s  horse  quartered  securely, 
and,  which  was  of  much  greater  value,  found  a quantity  of 
provisions  prepared  by  the  king’s  commissaries  for  the  army 
before  Gloucester,  and  which  they  negledled  to  remove  after 
the  siege  was  raised,  and  so  most  sottishly  left  it  for  the 
relief  of  the  enemy,  far  more  apprehensive  of  hunger  than  of 
the  sword.  LORD  CLARENDON 


369.  STORY  OF  KING  HENRY  VII.  AND  AN  ASTROLOGER. 
While  Erasmus  was  in  London,  the  King  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a declining  state  of  health:  this  had  encouraged 
a saucy  astrologer  to  foretell  his  death,  and  that  it  should 
happen  before  the  year  expired.  The  wise  king  had  more 
mind  to  expose  than  punish  him.  So  he  sent  for  the  man 
and  talked  friendly  with  him,  seeming  not  to  know  any 
thing  of  his  insolent  prophecy.  The  king  gravely  asked  him, 
Whether  any  future  events  could  be  foretold  by  the  stars 
Yes,  Sir,  (says  the  man,)  without  all  doubt.  Well!  have  you 
any  skill  in  the  art  of  foretelling.^  The  man  affirmed  that 
he  had  very  good  skill.  Come  then,  says  the  king,  tell  me 
where  you  are  to  be  in  the  Christmas  holidays  that  are  now 
coming?  The  man  faltered  at  first,  and  then  plainly  con- 
fessed he  could  not  tell  where.  Oh ! says  the  king,  I am  a 
better  astrologer  than  you.  I can  tell  where  you  will  be — 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  accordingly  commanded  him  to 
be  committed  a prisoner  thither;  and  when  he  had  lain 
there,  till  his  spirit  of  divination  was  a littled  cooled,  the  king 
ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  for  a silly  fellow. 

S.  KNIGHT 


370.  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA,  A.  D.  I783.  But 
under  the  English  government  all  this  order  is  reversed.  The 
Tartar  invasion  was  mischievous ; but  it  is  our  protection  that 
destroys  India.  It  was  their  enmity,  but  it  is  our  friendship. 
Our  conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is  as  crude  as  it  was 
the  first  day.  Young  men  (boys  almost)  govern  there,  with- 
out society  and  without  sympathy  with  the  natives.  Ani- 
mated with  all  the  avarice  of  age  and  all  the  impetuosity  of 
youth,  they  roll  in  one  after  another ; wave  after  wave ; and 
there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but  an  end- 
less, hopeless  prospecfl  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
passage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a food  that 
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is  continually  wasting.  Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an 
Englishman  is  lost /or  ever  to  India.  Every  other  conqueror 
of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monument,  either  of 
state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be  driven  out 
of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had 
been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  domi- 
nion, by  anything  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India  worse  than 
in  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping  at  school,  or  that  we 
see  trailing  a pike,  or  bending  over  a desk  at  home.  But  as 
English  youth  in  India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of 
authority  and  dominion  before  their  heads  are  able  to  bear  it, 
and  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  long  before  they  are 
ripe  in  principle,  neither  nature  nor  reason  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  themselves  for  remedy  of  the  excesses  of  their 
premature  power.  Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England ; and 
the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown 
about,  in  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a remote 
and  unhearing  ocean.  Arrived  in  England,  the  destroyers 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  a whole  kingdom  will  find 
the  best  company  in  this  nation,  at  a board  of  elegance  and 
hospitality.  They  marry  into  your  families ; they  enter  into 
your  senate ; they  ease  your  estates  by  loans ; they  raise  their 
value  by  demand ; and  they  protedl  your  relations  which  lie 
heavy  on  your  patronage ; and  there  is  scarcely  a house  in 
the  kingdom  that  does  not  feel  some  concern  and  interest 
that  makes  all  reform  of  our  eastern  government  appear 
officious  and  disgusting.  In  such  an  attempt  you  hurt  those 
who  are  able  to  return  kindness,  or  to  resent  injury.  If  you 
succeed,  you  save  those  who  cannot  so  much  as  give  you 
thanks.  E.  burke 


371.  PAINFUL  MEMORY  OF  DEPARTED  FOLLY.  It  is  re- 
markable that  those  whom  the  world  least  accuses,  accuse 
themselves  the  most ; and  that  a foolish  speech,  which  at 
the  time  of  its  utterance  was  unobserved  as  such  by  all 
who  heard  it,  shall  yet  remain  fixed  in  the  memory  of  him 
who  pronounced  it,  with  a tenacity  which  he  vainly  seeks  to 
communicate  to  more  agreeable  subjeffis  of  refledlion.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  whilst  our  own  foibles,  or  our  imagined 
exposure  of  them  to  others,  furnish  the  most  frequent  sub- 
je6l  of  almost  nightly  regret,  yet  we  rarely  recall  to  recol- 
ledfion  our  a(Ts  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  or 
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those  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  These  are  not  the  fami- 
liar friends  of  our  memory,  ready  at  all  times  to  enter  the 
domicile  of  mind,  its  unbidden  but  welcome  guests.  When 
they  appear,  they  are  usually  summoned  at  the  command  of 
reason,  from  some  unexpected  ingratitude,  or  when  the  mind 
retires  within  its  council-chamber  to  nerve  itself  for  the 
endurance  or  the  resistance  of  injustice. 

C.  BABBAGE 


372.  CLOSE  OF  BURKE’S  LAST  SPEECH  ON  THE  IMPEACH- 
MENT OF  WARREN  HASTINGS.  This  war,  my  lords,  we  have 
waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fought 
at  your  lordships’  bar  for  the  last  seven  years.  My  lords, 
twenty-two  years  is  a great  space  in  the  life  of  man — it  is 
no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a great  nation.  A 
business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  tribu- 
nals of  Great  Britain,  cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the 
course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing  but 
some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that  break  the  traditionary 
chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of  nature 
itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  lords,  we  are  all  elevated 
to  a degree  of  importance  by  it ; the  meanest  of  us  will,  by 
means  of  it,  more  or  less,  become  the  concern  of  posterity,  if 
we  are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a thing  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  as  a recording  retrospective  civilized  posterity. 
But  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events ; it 
is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be.  My  lords,  your  House 
yet  stands — it  stands  as  a great  edifice ; but  let  me  say  that 
it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  that  have  been  made  by  the 
greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered 
this  globe  of  ours.  My  lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  us  in  such  a state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be 
upon  the  verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing 
and  one  only  which  defies  all  mutation — that  which  existed 
before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric  of  the  world 
itself— I mean  justice;  that  justice  which,  emanating  from 
the  Divinity,  has  a place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  us, 
given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with 
regard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this  globe  is 
burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accuser  before  the  great 
Judge  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a well- 
spent  life.  E,  BURKE 
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373.  CHARACTER  OF  KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST.  He  was 
deeply  learned,  without  possessing  useful  knowledge ; saga- 
cious in  many  individual  cases  without  having  real  wisdom : 
fond  of  his  power  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment  it, 
yet  willing  to  resign  the  dire6lion  of  that  and  of  himself  to 
the  most  unworthy  favourites:  a big  and  bold  assertor  of 
his  rights  in  words,  yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them  trampled 
on  in  deeds ; a lover  of  negotiations  in  which  he  was  always 
outwitted ; and  one  who  feared  war  where  conquest  might 
have  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his  dignity,  while  he  was 
perpetually  degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity;  capable  of 
much  public  labour,  yet  often  negle6ling  it  for  the  meanest 
amusement ; a wit,  though  a pedant ; and  a scholar,  though 
fond  of  the  conversation  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated. 
Even  his  timidity  of  temper  was  not  uniform ; and  there 
were  moments  of  his  life,  and  those  critical,  in  which  he 
shewed  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors. 


374.  OF  DISSIMULATION.  Tacitus  saith : Livia  sorted 
well  with  the  arts  of  her  husband  and  dissimulation  of  her 
son;  attributing  arts  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  dissimula- 
tion to  Tiberius.  And  again,  when  Mucianus  encourageth 
Vespasian  to  take  arms  against  Vitellius,  he  saith:  We  rise 
not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of  Augttslus^  nor  the 
extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius,  These  properties 
of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimulation  or  closeness,  are  indeed 
habits  and  faculties,  several,  and  to  be  distinguished.  For  if 
a man  have  that  penetration  of  judgment,  as  he  can  discern 
what  things  are  to  be  laid  open  and  what  to  be  secreted  and 
what  to  be  shewn  at  half-lights,  and  to  whom,  and  when, 
(which  indeed  are  arts  of  a state,  and  arts  of  life,  as  Tacitus 
well  calleth  them,)  to  him  a habit  of  dissimulation  is  a hin- 
drance and  a poorness.  But  if  a man  cannot  obtain  to  that 
judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him  generally  to  be  close  and  a 
dissembler.  For  where  a man  cannot  choose  or  vary  in  par- 
ticulars, there  it  is  good  to  take  the  safest  and  wariest  way 
in  general ; like  the  going  softly  by  one  that  cannot  well  see. 
Certainly  the  ablest  men  that  ever  were  have  had  all  an 
openness  and  frankness  of  dealing,  and  a name  of  certainty 
and  veracity.  But  then  they  were  like  horses  well  managed ; 
for  they  could  tell  passing  well  when  to  stop  or  turn.  And 
at  such  times,  when  they  thought  the  case  indeed  required 
dissimulation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
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former  opinion  spread  abroad  of  their  good  faith  and  clear- 
ness of  dealing  made  them  almost  invisible. 

LORD  BACON 


375.  GULLIVER  PULLING  THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  BLEFUSCU- 
DIANS  INTO  THE  ROYAL  PORT  OF  LILLIPUT.  The  emperor 
and  his  whole  court  stood  on  the  shore  expecting  the  issue  of 
this  great  adventure.  They  saw  the  ships  move  forward  in 
a large  half-moon,  but  could  not  discern  me,  who  was  up  to 
my  breast  in  water.  When  I advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  they  were  yet  more  in  pain  because  I was  under 
water  to  my  neck.  The  emperor  concluded  me  to  be  drown- 
ed, and  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  approaching  in  a hostile 
manner : but  he  was  soon  eased  of  his  fears,  for  the  channel 
growing  shallower  eveiy  step  I made,  I came  in  a short  time 
within  hearing,  and  holding  up  the  end  of  the  cable  by 
which  the  fleet  was  fastened,  I cried  in  a loud  voice,  Long 
live  the  most  puissant  emperor  of  Lilliput ! 

J.  SWIFT 


376.  DESIRE  OF  PERFECTION — NOT  ALWAYS  COMMEND- 
ABLE. The  modern  English  mind  has  this  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires,  in  all  things^ 
the  utmost  completion  or  perfe6lion  compatible  with  their 
nature.  This  is  a noble  character  in  the  abstract,  but  be- 
comes ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to  forget  the  relative  digni- 
ties of  that  nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfectness  of  the 
lower  nature  to  the  imperfedlion  of  the  higher ; not  consider- 
ing that  as,  judged  by  such  a rule,  all  the  brute  animals  would 
be  preferable  to  man,  because  more  perfedl  in  their  functions 
and  kind,  and  yet  are  always  held  inferior  to  him,  so  also  in 
the  works  of  man,  those  which  are  more  perfedl  in  their  kind 
are  always  inferior  to  those  which  are,  in  their  nature,  liable 
to  more  faults  and  shortcomings.  For  the  finer  the  nature, 
the  more  flaws  it  will  shew  through  the  clearness  of  it ; and 
it  is  a law  of  this  universe  that  the  best  things  shall  be  sel- 
domest  seen  in  their  best  form.  The  wild  grass  grows  well 
and  strongly,  one  year  with  another;  but  the  wheat  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  nobleness  of  its  nature,  liable  to  the 
bitterer  blight.  And  therefore,  while  in  all  things  that  we 
see,  or  do,  we  are  to  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for  it,  we 
are  nevertheless  not  to  set  the  meaner  thing,  in  its  narrow 
accomplishment,  above  the  nobler  thing,  in  its  mighty  pro- 
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gress ; not  to  esteem  smooth  minuteness  above  shattered  ma- 
jesty; not  to  prefer  mean  vicflory  to  honourable  defeat;  not 
to  lower  the  level  of  our  aim,  that  we  may  the  more  surely 
enjoy  the  complacency  of  success. 


377.  LETTER.  Sir  Clement  tells  me  you  will  shortly  come 
to  town.  We  begin  to  want  comfort  in  a few  friends  around 
us,  while  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  waters  roar.  The  sun 
gives  a parting  look,  but  ’tis  but  a cold  one  ; we  are  ready  to 
change  those  distant  favours  of  a lofty  beauty,  for  a gross 
material  fire  that  warms  and  comforts  more.  I wish  you 
could  be  here  till  your  family  come  to  town ; youll  live  more 
innocently,  and  kill  fewer  harmless  creatures,  nay  none, 
except  by  your  proper  deputy,  the  butcher.  It  is  fit  for 
conscience’  sake  that  you  should  come  to  town,  and  that  the 
duchess  should  stay  in  the  country,  where  no  innocents  of 
another  species  may  suffer  by  her.  I advise  you  to  make 
man  your  game,  hunt  and  beat  about  here  for  coxcombs,  and 
truss  up  rogues  in  satire  : I fancy  they’ll  turn  to  a good  account, 
if  you  can  produce  them  fresh,  or  make  them  keep  : and  their 
relations  will  come  and  buy  their  bodies  of  you. 


378.  SUCCESSIVE  GROWTH  AND  DECAY  OF  PLANTS.  But 
all  plants  sooner  or  later  must  submit  to  death.  They  spring 
up,  they  grow,  they  flourish,  they  bear  fruit,  and  having 
finished  their  course,  return  to  the  dust  again.  Almost  all 
the  black  mould  which  covers  the  earth  is  owing  to  dead 
vegetables.  Indeed,  after  the  leaves  and  stems  are  gone,  the 
roots  of  plants  remain : but  these  too  at  last  rot  and  change 
into  mould.  And  the  earth,  thus  prepared,  restores  to  plants 
what  it  has  received  from  them.  For  when  seeds  are  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  they  draw  and  accommodate  to  their  own 
nature  the  more  subtle  parts  of  this  mould ; so  that  the  tallest 
tree  is  in  reality  nothing  but  mould  compounded  with  air  and 
water.  And  from  these  plants,  when  they  die,  just  the  same 
kind  of  mould  is  formed  as  gave  them  birth.  By  this  means 
fertility  remains  continually  uninterrupted:  whereas  the  earth 
could  not  make  good  its  annual  consumption,  were  it  not 
constantly  recruited. 
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379.  MUSTAPHA,  HEIR  TO  SOLYMAN  THE  MAGNIFICENT, 
STRANGLED  BY  HIS  FATHER’S  ORDERS,  A.D.  1 5 53.  At  sight  of 
his  father’s  furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha’s 
strength  failed,  and  his  courage  forsook  him;  the  mutes 
fastened  the  bowstring  about  his  neck,  and  in  a moment  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the 
Sultan’s  tent.  The  soldiers  gathered  round  it,  and  contem- 
plating that  mournful  objedl  with  astonishment,  and  sorrow, 
and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a leader  had  not  been  want- 
ing, to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage. 
After  giving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  grief,  they 
retired  each  man  to  his  tent,  and  shutting  themselves  up, 
bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their  favourite ; nor  was 
there  one  of  them  who  tasted  bread,  or  even  water,  during 
the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  morning  the  same  solitude 
and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp:  and  the  Solyman,  being 
afraid  that  some  dreadful  storm  would  follow  this  sullen 
calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged  soldiers,  deprived 
Rustan  of  his  office  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


380.  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  VIII.  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
This  I may  boldly  assever,  that  he  was  blest  of  God  above 
all  kings  and  princes  that  ever  I have  read  of,  and  happy 
was  that  prince  that  might  stand  most  in  his  favour;  for  the 
which  divers  made  great  suit,  and  especially  when  they  stood 
in  need  of  aid  against  their  enemies,  because  they  perceived 
that  fortune  followed  his  power  as  handmaid  to  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. A rare  example  no  doubt  it  is,  and  meseemeth 
most  strange,  that  one  king  should  reign  thirty-eight  years, 
and  that  almost  in  continual  wars,  and  never  take  foil,  but 
always  prevail  as  a vidlor  invidted,  which,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  he  could  never  have  achieved;  an 
evident  token  that  God  was  on  his  side,  and  therefore  who 
could  stand  against  him.  To  write  at  large  of  all  his  worthi- 
ness and  incomparable  a6ls  would  fill  a volume,  and  were  too 
great  a charge  for  my  unskilful  pen.  But  he  was  a prince 
of  singular  prudence,  of  passing  stout  courage,  of  invincible 
fortitude,  of  dexterity  wonderful.  He  was  a springing  well  of 
eloquence,  a rare  spectacle  of  humanity : of  civility  and  good 
nature  an  absolute  president,  a special  pattern  of  clemency 
and  moderation,  a worthy  example  of  regal  justice,  a bottom- 
less spring  of  largess  and  benignity.  He  was  in  all  the 
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honest  arts  and  faculties  profoundly  seen,  in  all  liberal  disci- 
pline equal  with  the  best,  in  no  kind  of  literature  inexpert. 
He  was  to  the  world  an  ornament,  to  England  a treasure,  to 
his  friends  a comfort,  to  his  foes  a terrour,  to  his  faithful  and 
loving  subjedls  a tender  father,  to  innocents  a sure  protedlor, 
to  wilful  malefacflors  a sharp  scourge,  to  his  common  weal 
and  good  people  a quiet  haven  and  anchor  of  safeguard,  to 
the  disturbers  of  the  same  a rock  of  extermination.  In 
heinous  and  intolerable  crimes  against  the  commonwealth  a 
severe  judge,  in  like  offences  committed  against  himself  a 
ready  port  and  refuge  of  mercy,  except  to  such  as  would 
persist  incorrigibly.  A man  he  was  in  gifts  of  nature  and  of 
grace  peerless ; and  to  conclude  a man  above  all  praises. 
Such  a king  did  God  set  to  reign  over  England,  whereof  this 
realm  may  well  vaunt  above  other  nations,  whose  worthiness 
is  more  treated  of  by  foreign  writers  than  by  any  of  our  own 
countrymen,  which  may  justly  redound  to  the  reproach  of  all 
our  English  poets  and  historians.  ulpian  fulwell 


381.  LETTER  TO  HIS  MOTHER  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  HIS 
AUNT.  The  unhappy  news  T have  just  received  from  you 
equally  surprises  and  af[li(fls  me.  I have  lost  a person  I 
loved  very  much  and  have  been  used  to  from  my  infancy ; but 
am  much  more  concerned  for  your  loss,  the  circumstances  of 
which  I forbear  to  dwell  upon,  as  you  must  be  too  sensible 
of  them  yourself ; and  will,  I fear,  more  and  more  need  a 
consolation  which  no  one  can  give  except  He  who  has  pre- 
served her  to  you  so  many  years,  and  at  last  when  it  was  His 
pleasure  has  taken  her  from  us  to  Himself : and  perhaps  if 
we  refledl  upon  what  she  felt  in  this  life,  we  may  look  upon 
this  as  an  instance  of  His  goodness  both  to  her,  and  to  those 
that  loved  her.  She  might  have  languished  many  years 
before  our  eyes  in  a continual  increase  of  pain  and  totally 
helpless ; she  might  have  long  wished  to  end  her  misery 
without  being  able  to  attain  it ; or  perhaps  even  lost  all  sense 
and  yet  continued  to  breathe;  a sad  spedlacle  to  such  as 
must  have  felt  more  for  her  than  she  could  have  done  for 
herself.  However  you  may  deplore  your  own  loss,  yet  think 
that  she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy;  and  has  now  more 
occasion  to  pity  us  than  we  her.  I hope  and  beg  you  will 
support  yourself  with  that  resignation  we  owe  to  Him,  who 
gave  us  our  being  for  our  good,  and  who  deprives  us  of  it  for 
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the  same  reason.  I would  have  come  to  you  diredlly,  but 
you  do  not  say  whether  you  desire  I should  or  not ; if  you  do, 
I beg  I may  know  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me  and  I 
am  in  very  good  health.  T.  gray 


382.  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  If  man’s  con- 
trivance, or  if  the  favour  of  accident,  could  have  given  to 
Christianity  any  of  its  apparent  testimonies;  either  its 
miracles  or  its  prophecies,  its  morals  or  its  propagation,  or, 
if  I may  so  speak,  its  Founder,  there  could  be  no  room  to 
believe,  nor  even  to  imagine,  that  all  these  appearances  of 
great  credibility  could  be  united  together  by  any  such  causes. 
If  a successful  craft  could  have  contrived  its  public  miracles, 
or  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  them,  it  required  another  reach 
of  craft  and  new  resources  to  provide  and  adapt  its  prophecies 
to  the  same  objedt.  Further,  it  demanded  not  only  a dif- 
ferent art,  but  a totally  opposite  charaCler,  to  conceive  and 
promulgate  its  admirable  morals.  Again,  the  achievement  of 
its  propagation,  in  defiance  of  the  powers  and  terrors  of  the 
world,  implied  a new  energy  of  personal  genius,  and  other 
qualities  of  a6lion,  than  any  concurring  in  the  work  before. 
Lastly,  the  mode  of  life  of  its  Founder,  in  the  very  description 
of  it,  is  a work  of  so  much  originality  and  wisdom,  as  could 
be  the  offspring  only  of  consummate  powers  of  invention ; 
though,  to  speak  more  fairly  to  the  case,  it  seems,  by  an 
intuitive  evidence,  as  if,  it  could  never  have  been  even  devised, 
but  must  have  come  from  the  life  and  reality  of  some  perfe6l 
excellence  of  virtue,  impossible  to  be  taken  from,  or  con- 
founded with,  the  fidlions  of  ingenuity.  But  the  hypothesis 
sinks  under  its  incredibility.  For  each  of  these  suppositions 
of  contrivance  being  arbitrary,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  un- 
supported, the  climax  of  them  is  an  extravagance.  And  if 
the  imbecility  of  Art  is  foiled  in  the  hypothesis,  the  combina- 
tions of  Accident  are  too  vain  to  be  thought  of.  The  genuine 
state  of  the  Christian  evidence  is  this  : there  is  unambiguous 
testimony  to  its  works  of  miraculous  powers;  there  are 
oracles  of  prophecy : there  are  other  distindl  marks  and  signs 
of  a divine  original  within  it.  And  no  stock  but  that  of  truth 
could  in  one  subjedl  produce  them  all,  or  can  now  account 
for  their  existence.  j.  DAVISON 
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383.  PROPER  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME.  If  time  be,  as 
Theophrastus  called  it  truly,  a thing  of  most  precious  value  ^ 
or  expense,  as  it  were  a great  folly  to  lavish  it  away  unprofit- 
ably,  so  to  be  frugal  thereof  and  careful  to  lay  it  out  for  the 
best  advantage,  especially  every  man  having  so  little  store 
thereof,  must  be  a special  point  of  prudence.  To  be  covetous 
of  time,  Seneca  tells  us,  is  a commendable  avarice^;  it  being 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  worthy  enterprise ; 
there  being  nothing  excellent  that  can  soon  or  easily  be 
effected.  Surely  he  that  hath  much  and  great  business  to 
despatch,  and  but  a little  time  allowed  for  it,  is  concerned  to 
husband  it  well ; not  to  lose  it  wholly  in  idleness ; not  to 
trifle  it  away  in  unnecessary  divertisements : above  all  not  to 
create  obstacles  to  himself  by  pursuing  matters  of  a tendency 
quite  contrary  to  the  success  of  his  main  undertaking.  ’Tis 
our  case:  we  are  obliged  here  to  negotiate  in  business  of 
infinite  price  and  consequence  to  us,  no  less  than  our  eternal 
happiness ; and  we  see  that  our  time  to  drive  it  on  and  bring 
it  to  a happy  issue  is  very  scant  and  short.  The  great  father 
of  physicians  did  quicken  the  students  of  that  faculty  to 
diligence  by  admonishing  them  in  the  first  place,  setting 
it  in  the  front  of  his  famous  aphorisms,  that  ‘ life  is  short  and 
art  is  long.’  And  how  much  more  so  is  the  art  of  living  well, 
that  most  excellent  and  necessary  art;  for  indeed  virtue  is 
not  a gift  of  nature  but  a work  of  art ; an  effedl  of  labour  and 
study;  this,  I say,  most  needful  and  useful  art  of  living 
virtuously  and  piously ; this  art  of  preserving  and  recovering 
our  soul’s  health,  how  much  longer  is  it?  l.  barrow 


384.  EFFECTS  OF  A LIFE  OF  LABOUR  ON  THE  UNDER- 
STANDINGS OF  THE  POOR.  The  man  whose  whole  life  is 
spent  in  performing  a few  simple  operations,  of  which  the 
effedls  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  same,  has  no  occasion  to 
exert  his  understanding  or  to  exercise  his  invention  in  finding 
out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which  never  occur. 
He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion  and 
generally  becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for 
a human  creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders 
him,  not  only  incapable  of  relishing  or  bearing  a part  in  any 
rational  conversation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble, 
or  tender  sentiment,  and  consequently  of  forming  any  just 

^ TToAvreAeVTarov  dvdKcofxa. 

2 mdla  nisi  tem^oris  hoftesta  est  avaritia. 
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judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extensive  interests  of  his 
country  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging:  and  unless 
very  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  other- 
wise, he  is  equally  incapable  of  defending  his  country  in  war. 
The  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  naturally  corrupts  the 
courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him  regard  with  abhorrence 
the  irregular,  uncertain  and  adventurous  life  of  a soldier.  It 
corrupts  even  the  adlivity  of  his  body,  and  renders  him  in- 
capable of  exerting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has  been 
bred.  But  in  every  improved  and  civilised  society  this  is  the 
state  into  which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  must  necessarily  fall,  unless  Government  take 
some  pains  to  prevent  it.  A.  smith 


385.  PREVALENT  FASHION  OF  CENSURING  PUBLIC 
OFFICERS.  Nothing  in  this  busy  and  licentious  age  is  more 
usual,  than  for  private  men  to  invade  the  office,  to  exercise 
the  duties,  to  canvass  and  control  the  adlions  of  their 
superiors  ; discussing  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  prescribing 
laws  to  them ; taxing  what  is  done  by  them ; murmuring  at 
their  decrees,  and  inveighing  against  their  proceedings : every 
one  is  finding  holes  in  the  state,  and  picking  quarrels  with 
the  condu(T  of  political  affairs : every  one  is  reforming  and 
settling  the  public  according  to  models  framed  in  his  own 
conceit.  Things  (saith  one)  are  out  of  order,  and  the 
constitution  is  very  defeffiive,  and  ought  to  be  cbrrecfted; 
such  a law  in  all  should  be  repealed,  and  such  a one  ena6led. 
No,  clamours  another  no  less  eagerly,  all  things  stand  as  well 
as  can  be,  nothing  can  be  amended,  or  ought  to  be  altered ; 
our  establishment  in  all  respedls  is  more  perfect  than  Plato’s 
commonwealth,  or  the  State  of  Utopia.  Thus  doth  each 
man  appoint  himself  counsellor  of  state,  and  turns  legislator 
without  any  call  from  the  king  or  choice  from  the  country. 
Every  one  snatcheth  at  the  sceptre,  and  invests  himself  with 
the  senator’s  robe ; not  considering  the  wrong  he  committeth, 
nor  the  arrogance  he  pradtiseth,  nor  the  mischiefs  which 
naturally  ensue  upon  such  demeanour.  For  to  diredl,  or  to 
check  governors,  is  in  effedl  to  exaudlorate  or  depose  them, 
substituting  ourselves  in  their  room ; and  what  greater  injury 
can  we  do  them  or  the  public?  To  fix  or  reverse  laws, 
belongeth  to  the  highest  authority  and  deepest  wisdom. 
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which  ’tis  enormous  presumption  for  us  to  arrogate  to  our- 
selves ; by  attempting  such  things,  we  confound  the  ranks  of 
men,  and  course  of  things ; we  ruffle  the  world,  we  supplant 
public  tranquillity;  and  what  greater  mischief  can  we  do 
amongst  men?  i.  barrow 


386.  LADY  JANE  GREY  ACCEPTS  THE  CROWN  AGAINST  HER 
BETTER  JUDGMENT.  Jane  was  in  a great  measure  ignorant 
of  these  transactions : and  it  was  with  equal  grief  and  sur- 
prise that  she  received  intelligence  of  them.  She  was  a lady 
of  an  amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition,  and  accom- 
plished parts.  She  had  attained  a familiar  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  languages,  besides  modern  tongues ; 
had  passed  most  of  her  time  in  an  application  to  learning ; 
and  expressed  a great  indifference  for  other  occupations  and, 
amusements  usual  with  her  sex  and  station.  Roger  Ascham, 
having  one  day  paid  her  a visit,  found  her  employed  in 
reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a 
party  of  hunting  in  the  park ; and  on  his  admiring  the 
singularity  of  her  choice,  she  told  him  that  she  received  more 
pleasure  from  that  author  than  the  others  could  reap 
from  all  their  sport  and  gaiety.  Her  heart,  full  of  this  pas- 
sion for  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  and  of  tenderness 
towards  her  husband  who  was  deserving  of  her  affeClions, 
had  never  opened  itself  to  the  flattering  allurements  of  am- 
bition ; and  the  intelligence  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne 
was  nowise  agreeable  to  her.  She  even  refused  to  accept  of 
the  present ; pleaded  the  preferable  title  of  the  two  princesses ; 
expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequences  attending  an  enter- 
prise so  dangerous,  not  to  say  so  criminal ; and  desired  to 
remain  in  the  private  station  in  which  she  was  born.  Over- 
come at  last  by  the  entreaties  rather  than  the  reasons  of  her 
father  and  father-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her  husband,  she 
submitted  to  their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquish 
her  own  judgment.  D.  HUME 


387.  The  emperor  then  inspeCled  the  field  of  battle  : and 
never  was  there  any  that  exhibited  a more  frightful  speClacle. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  increase  the  horrors  of  it ; a lower- 
ing sky,  a cold  rain,  a violent  wind,  habitations  in  ashes,  a 
plain  absolutely  torn  up  and  covered  with  fragments  and 
ruins ; all  round  the  horizon  the  dark  and  funereal  verdure 
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of  the  north;  soldiers  roaming  in  every  part  among  the 
bodies  of  the  slain ; wounds  of  a most  hideous  description ; 
noiseless  bivouacs  ; no  songs  of  triumph,  no  lively  narrations, 
but  a general  and  mournful  silence. 

Around  the  eagles  were  the  officers,  and  a few  soldiers 
barely  sufficient  to  guard  the  colours.  Their  clothes  were 
torn  by  the  violence  of  the  conflidl,  and  stained  with  blood ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  rags,  misery,  and  destitution, 
they  displayed  a lofty  carriage,  and  even,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  emperor,  received  him  with  acclamations  of  triumph ; 
these,  however,  seemed  somewhat  rare  and  forced;  for  in 
this  army,  which  was  at  once  capable  of  discrimination  and 
enthusiasm,  each  individual  could  form  a corredf  estimate  of 
the  position  of  the  whole.  The  soldiers  were  amazed  to  find 
so  many  of  their  enemies  killed,  such  vast  numbers  wounded, 
and  nevertheless  so  few  prisoners.  The  latter  did  not 
amount  in  all  to  eight  hundred.  It  was  by  the  number  of 
these  that  they  estimated  their  success.  The  slain  proved 
the  courage  of  the  conquered  rather  than  the  vidlory.  If  the 
rest  retired  in  good  order,  under  little  discouragement,  and 
even  with  a firm  and  warlike  attitude,  what  was  the  advantage 
of  gaining  a mere  field  of  battle?  In  a country  of  such 
immense  extent  there  was  ground  enough  to  furnish  these  in 
endless  succession. 


388.  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  influence  of  literature  on  the  public  mind  was  already 
very  considerable.  All  kinds  of  reading  had  become  deeper 
and  more  diffused.  Pedantry  is  the  usual,  perhaps  the 
inevitable,  consequence  of  a genuine  devotion  to  learning,  not 
surely  in  each  individual,  but  in  classes  and  bodies  of  men. 
And  this  was  an  age  of  pedants.  To  quote  profusely  from 
ancient  writers  seemed  to  be  a higher  merit  than  to  rival  them  ; 
they  furnished  both  authority  and  ornament,  they  did  honour 
to  the  modern,  who  shone  in  these  plumes  of  other  birds  with 
little  expense  of  thought,  and  sometimes  the  adtual  substance 
of  a book  is  hardly  discernible  under  their  exuberance  of 
rich  incrustations.  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Seneca  (for 
the  Greeks  in  comparison  were  but  little  read,)  and  many 
of  the  Latin  poets  were  the  books  that  diredtly,  or  by  the 
secondary  means  of  quotation,  had  most  influence  over  the 
public  opinion.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  the  reverence 
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for  antiquity  should  be  still  undiminished ; for,  though  the 
new  literature  was  yielding  abundant  crops,  no  compari- 
son between  the  ancients  and  moderns  could  as  yet  fairly 
arise. 


389.  IMMORALITY  OF  THE  OLD  ROMANS.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  among  the  old  Romans  we  find  some  noble 
spirits  and  great  patterns  of  virtue ; yet,  upon  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  were  much  inferior,  in  point  of  real  virtue 
and  good  morals,  even  to  this  corrupt  and  profligate  nation 
(as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it).  This,  I think,  will  be  plain 
to  any  one  who  will  turn  his  eyes  from  a few  shining  cha- 
ra(flers,  to  view  the  general  manners  and  customs  of  that 
people.  Their  insolent  treatment  of  captives,  even  of  the 
highest  rank  and  softer  sex,  their  unnatural  exposure  of 
their  own  children,  their  bloody  gladiatorial  spedtacles,  com- 
pared with  the  common  notions  of  Englishmen,  are  to  me  a 
plain  proof  that  in  point  of  humanity  and  refinement  we  are 
greatly  superior  to  them.  Could  anything  be  more  unjust 
than  the  condemning  to  death  a whole  family  of  slaves,  for  a 
crime  cofnmitted  by  onef  Or  more  abominable  than  their 
bacchanals  and  unbridled  lusts  of  every  kind.^  While  the 
Romans  were  poor,  they  were  temperate ; but  as  they  grew 
rich  they  became  luxurious  to  a degree  that  is  hardly  believed 
or  conceived  by  us. 


390.  KING  HENRY  VII,  HIS  PROCEEDINGS  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  STOKE  NEAR  NEWARK,  A.D.  1 48 7.  But  how- 
soever the  king  thought  himself  now  in  a haven,  yet  such  was 
his  wisdom,  as  his  confidence  did  seldom  darken  his  foresight, 
especially  in  things  near  hand.  And  therefore  awakened 
by  so  fresh  and  unexpected  dangers  he  entered  into  due 
consideration,  as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers  of  the 
former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of  the  like  in  time  to 
come : and  withall  to  take  away  all  shelters  and  harbours 
for  discontented  persons,  where  they  might  hatch  and  fos- 
ter rebellions,  which  afterwards  might  gather  strength  and 
motion.  And  first,  he  did  yet  againe  make  a progresse 
from  Lincolne  to  the  Northern  parts,  though  it  were  indeed 
rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  justice  than  a progress.  For 
all  along  as  he  went,  with  much  severity  and  stridf  inqui- 
sition, partly  by  martiall  law  and  partly  by  commission, 
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were  punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels. 
Amongst  other  crim^es  of  this  nature,  there  was  diligent  in- 
quiry made  of  such  as  had  raised  and  dispersed  a bruit  and 
rumour,  a little  before  the  field  fought.  That  the  rebels  had 
the  day^  and  that  the  king's  arjny  was  overthrown^  and  the 
king  fled.  Whereby  it  was  supposed  that  many  succours, 
which  otherwise  would  have  come  unto  the  king,  were  cun- 
ningly put  off  and  kept  backe.  Which  charge  and  accusation, 
though  it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was  industriously  embraced 
and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in  themselves  not 
the  best  affedled  to  the  king’s  part,  nor  forward  to  come  to 
his  aide,  were  glad  to  apprehend  this  colour,  to  cover  their 
negledl  and  coldness,  under  the  pretence  of  such  discourage- 
ments. Which  cunning  nevertheless  the  king  would  not 
understand,  though  he  lodged  it  and  noted  it  in  some 
particulars,  as  his  manner  was.  LORD  BACON 


391.  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  BEFORE  READING,  A.D.  1 643. 
Upon  the  first  sitting  down  before  it,  after  they  had  taken  a 
full  view  of  the  ground,  their  general  advised  with  his  council 
of  war  in  what  manner  he  should  proceed,  whether  by  assault 
or  approach ; in  which  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinions. 
^The  works  were  weak,  the  number  of  the  assailants 
sufficient;  all  materials  in  readiness;  the  soldiers  in  the 
town  full  of  apprehensions,  and  a very  considerable  party 
of  the  inhabitants  disaffedled  to  the  garrison,  who  in  the 
time  of  a storm  would  be  able  to  beget  a great  distradlion. 
That  they  might  be  able  to  storm  it  in  so  many  places  at 
orice,  that  the  number  of  the  soldiers  within  would  not  be 
able  to  defend  all ; and  if  they  prevailed  in  any  one,  their 
whole  body  of  horse  might  enter,  and  be  immediately  masters 
of  the  town : if  they  prevailed  this  way,  their  army  would 
have  that  reputation,  and  carry  that  terror  with  it,  that  no 
power  of  the  king  would  hereafter  be  able  to  abide  it ; but 
they  might  march  over  the  kingdom,  and  subdue  every 
part  of  it ; whereas  if  they  delayed  their  works,  and  proceed- 
ed by  way  of  approach,  those  in  the  town  would  recover 
heart,  and,  after  they  had  digested  the  present  fears  and 
apprehensions,  contemn  their  danger ; and  their  own  soldiers, 
who  were  yet  fresh  and  vigorous,  would  every  day  abate  in 
courage,  and  their  numbers  in  a few  weeks  lessen  as  much 
by  sickness  and  duty  as  they  should  probably  do  by  an 
assault.’  LORD  clarendon 
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392.  NECESSITY  OF  UNIVERSAL  BENEVOLENCE  TO  THE 
SEARCHER  AFTER  TRUTH.  But  if  we  hope  to  instrudl  others, 
we  should  familiarise  our  own  minds  to  some  fixed  and 
determinate  principles  of  addion.  The  world  is  a vast 
labyrinth,  in  which  almost  every  one  is  running  a different 
way,  and  almost  every  one  manifesting  hatred  to  those  who 
do  not  run  the  same  way.  A few  indeed  stand  motionless, 
and,  not  seeking  to  lead  themselves  or  others  out  of  the  maze, 
laugh  at  the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little 
reason : for  more  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right.  It  is  more  honour- 
able to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  be  misled  by  our 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  than  to  be  safe  from 
blundering  by  contempt  of  it.  The  happiness  of  mankind 
is  the  end  of  virtue ; and  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means  ; 
which  he  will  never  seriously  attempt  to  discover,  who  has 
not  habitually  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  others. 
The  searcher  after  truth  must  love  and  be  beloved;  for 
general  benevolence  is  a necessary  motive  to  constancy  of 
pursuit ; and  this  general  benevolence  is  begotten  and 
rendered  permanent  by  social  and  domestic  affe6lions.  Let 
us  beware  of  that  proud  philosophy,  which  affedls  to  inculcate 
philanthropy  while  it  denounces  every  home-born  feeling  by 
which  it  is  produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial 
duties  discipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of  all 
mankind.  The  intensity  of  private  attachments  encourages, 
not  prevents,  universal  benevolence.  The  nearer  we  approach 
to  the  sun,  the  more  intense  his  heat : yet  what  corner  of  the 
system  does  he  not  cheer  and  vivify.^ 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


393.  WILLIAM  OF  NORMANDY — HIS  CHARACTER.  Mag- 
nificent in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation,  grave  in 
his  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a wise  fa- 
cetiousness, he  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind  and  preserve 
his  dignity ; for  he  never  forfeited  by  a personal  acquaintance 
that  esteem  he  had  acquired  by  his  great  a6lions.  Unlearned 
in  books,  he  formed  his  understanding  by  the  rigid  discipline 
of  a large  and  complicated  experience.  He  knew  men  much, 
and  therefore  generally  trusted  them  but  little;  but  when 
he  knew  any  man  to  be  good,  he  reposed  in  him  an  entire 
confidence,  which  prevented  his  prudence  from  degenerating 
into  a vice.  He  had  vices  in  his  composition,  and  great 
FOL.  CENT.  16 
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ones;  but  they  were  the  vices  of  a great  mind:  ambition, 
the  malady  of  every  extensive  genius ; and  avarice,  the  mad- 
ness of  the  wise : one  chiefly  adluated  his  youth,  the  other 
governed  his  age.  The  vices  of  young  and  light  minds,  the 
joys  of  wine,  and  the  pleasures  of  love,  never  reached  his 
aspiring  nature.  The  general  run  of  men  he  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  treated  with  cruelty  when  they  opposed  him. 
Nor  was  the  rigour  of  his  mind  to  be  softened  but  with  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  fortitude  in  his  enemies,  which, 
by  a sympathy  congenial  to  his  own  virtues,  always  excited 
his  admiration  and  ensured  his  mercy.  So  that  there  were 
often  seen  in  this  one  man,  at  the  same  time,  the  extremes 
of  a savage  cruelty,  and  a generosity  that  does  honour  to 
human  nature.  E.  BURKE 


394.  MILTON — HIS  BLINDNESS.  Ill  the  numerous  imita- 
tions and  still  more  numerous  traces  of  ancient  poetry 
which  we  perceive  in  Milton’s  chief  poem,  it  is  always  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  he  had  only  his  recolledlion  to  rely 
upon.  His  blindness  seems  to  have  been  complete  before 
1654  ; and  I scarcely  think  he  had  begun  his  poem,  before 
the  anxiety  and  trouble,  into  which  the  public  strife  of  the 
commonwealth  and  restoration  had  thrown  him,  gave  him 
leisure  for  immortal  occupations.  Then  the  remembrance  of 
early  reading  came  over  his  dark  and  lonely  path  like  the  moon 
emerging  from  the  clouds.  Then  it  was  that  the  muse  was 
truly  his ; not  only  as  she  poured  her  creative  inspiration 
into  his  mind,  but  as  the  daughter  of  Memory,  coming  with 
fragments  of  ancient  melodies,  the  voice  of  Euripides  and 
Homer  and  Tasso;  sounds  that  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and 
treasured  up  for  the  solace  of  his  age.  They  who,  though 
not  enduring  the  calamity  of  Milton,  have  known  what  it 
is,  when  afar  from  books,  in  solitude  or  in  travelling,  or  in 
the  intervals  of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on  poetic  recolledlions, 
to  murmur  over  the  beautiful  lines  whose  cadence  has  long 
delighted  their  ear,  to  recall  the  sentiments  and  images  which 
retain  by  association  the  charm  that  early  years  once  gave 
them, — they  will  feel  the  inestimable  value  of  committing 
to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power,  what-  it  will  easily 
receive  and  indelibly  retain.  I know  not  indeed  whether 
an  education  that  deals  much  with  poetry,  such  as  is  still  usual 
in  England,  has  any  more  solid  argument  among  many  in 
its  favour,  than  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  intellediual 
pleasures  at  the  other  extreme  of  life.  H.  hallam 
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395.  THE  BUCCANEERS.  Nothing  could  appear  less  for- 
midable than  the  first  armaments  of  these  buccaneers,  who 
called  themselves  brothers  of  the  coast.  Having  formed 
themselves,  like  the  hunters  of  wild  cattle,  into  small  so- 
cieties, they  sailed  in  open  boats,  which  generally  contained 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  exposed  to  all  the  intemperature  of 
the  climate;  to  the  burning  heat  by  day  and  the  chilling 
damps  by  night.  The  evils  of  this  mode  of  life  were  aug- 
mented by  those  arising  from  their  licentious  disposition. 
Like  savages  having  no  fear  of  want,  nor  taking  any  care 
to  guard  against  famine  by  economy,  they  frequently  suf- 
fered the  extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst.  But  deriving 
even  from  their  distresses  a courage  superior  to  every  danger, 
the  sight  of  a sail  transported  them  to  frenzy.  They  seldom 
deliberated  on  the  mode  ; their  custom  was  to  attack  at  once. 
The  smallness  of  their  own  vesssels  and  their  skill  in  ma- 
naging them  was  their  protection.  W.  RUSSELL 


396.  THE  POET,  THE  MONARCH  OF  ALL  SCIENCES.  Of  all 
sciences  (I  speak  now  of  human,  and  according  to  the  human 
conceit)  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only 
show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a prospect  into  the  way, 
as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as 
if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a fair  vineyard,  at  the 
very  first  give  you  a cluster  of  grapes ; that,  full  of  that 
taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margin  with  inter- 
pretations and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ; but  he 
cometh  to  you  with  words  either  accompanied  with,  or  pre- 
pared for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music;  and  with  a 
tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a tale  which  hold- 
eth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney 
corner ; and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning 
of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue;  even  as  the  child 
is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome  things  by  hiding 
them  in  such  other  as  have  a pleasant  taste.  So  it  is  in 
men,  most  of  whom  are  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they 
be  cradled  in  their  graves.  Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the 
tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  ^neas;  and  hearing 
them,  must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice ; which  if  they  had  been  barely,  that  is 
to  say,  philosophically  set  out,  they  would  swear  they  be 
brought  to  school  again.  SIR  P.  SIDNEY 

16 — 2 
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397.  CHARACTER.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  to 
serve  his  king  and  country  only ; fearless,  because  his  whole 
heart  was  bound  up  in  these  noble  objedls;  disinterested, 
because  the  enriching  of  himself  or  his  family  never  for  a 
moment  crossed  his  mind ; insensible  to  private  fame  when 
it  interfered  with  public  duty ; indifferent  to  popular  obloquy 
when  it  arose  from  redlitude  of  condudf.  Like  the  Roman 
patriot,  he  wished  rather  to  be  than  to  appear  deserving. 
Greatness  was  forced  upon  him,  both  in  military  and  political 
life,  rather  because  he  was  felt  to  be  the  worthiest,  than  be- 
cause he  desired  to  be  the  first : he  was  the  architecl  of  his 
own  fortune,  but  he  became  so  almost  unconsciously,  while 
solely  engrossed  in  construdling  that  of  his  country.  He  has 
left  undone  many  things,  as  a soldier,  which  might  have 
added  to  his  fame,  and  done  many  things,  as  a statesman, 
which  were  fatal  to  his  power ; but  he  omitted  the  first  be- 
cause they  would  have  endangered  his  country,  and  com- 
mitted the  second  because  he  felt  them  to  be  essential  to  its 
salvation.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  of  human 
nature  that  such  a man  should  have  risen  at  such  a time  to 
the  rule  of  her  armies  and  her  councils  ; but  he  experienced, 
with  Themistocles  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  mutable  tenure 
of  popular  applause,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  those  whom 
he  had  saved. 


398.  MASSACRE  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
The  massacre  continues  during  this  dreadful  night.  The 
murderers  are  alternately  judges  and  executioners.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  drinking,  and  setting  down  on  the  table 
their  glasses  stained  with  blood.  In  the  midst  of  this  butch- 
ery they  spare,  however,  some  of  their  vicTims,  and  even  feel 
an  excessive  delight  in  restoring  them  to  life.  One  young 
man  was  acquitted  amidst  shouts  of  delight,  and  was  borne  in 
triumph  in  the  blood-stained  arms  of  the  executioners.  An 
old  man  was  brought  forward  in  his  turn,  and  sentenced  to 
be  removed  to  another  prison,  which  was  the  signal  for  exe- 
cution. His  daughter  perceived  it  from  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  rushed  out  amidst  the  pikes  and  swords,  embraced 
her  father  in  her  arms,  clung  to  him  so  forcibly,  and  in- 
treated  the  murderers  with  so  many  tears,  and  with  such  an 
expression  of  agony,  that  they  paused  in  the  midst  of  their 
fury.  Then,  as  if  to  subjedl  to  a new  trial  this  filial  feeling 
which  could  not  but  move  them,  they  called  out  to  the 
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noble  maiden,  ^^Drink  then  of  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of 
the  people.”  They  held  to  her  a vessel  full  of  blood ; she 
drank  of  it,  and  her  father  was  saved. 


399.  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY.  This  WaS  the 
last  end  of  the  tragedy,  which  had  been  a6ling  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a few  short  intervals,  and  even 
these  filled  if  not  with  blood,  at  least  with  enmities,  with 
threats  and  with  ambition,  in  the  unfortunate  Italy.  Torn 
first  by  one  party  and  then  by  the  other,  all  held  out  to  her 
promises  of  prosperity,  and  what  was  worse,  each  party  in 
turn  complained  that  she  made  no  movement  in  their  favour, 
as  if  it  had  been  her  duty  to  return  love  for  injury.  Now  at 
last  was  to  be  determined  to  which  of  the  two,  to  Austria 
or  to  France,  was  to  belong  the  dominion  of  Italy;  whether 
the  new  or  the  old  fortune  was  to  prevail ; whether  the  harsh 
government  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  mitigated  or  not ; whether 
Austria  would  return  to  Milan  with  the  same  gentle  temper 
as  she  had  left  it,  or  indignant  for  the  wrongs  she  had  sus- 
tained; whether  France  or  Austria  were  to  make  the  sweets 
of  peace  throw  a veil  over  the  violences  and  the  rapines  of  war  ; 
whether  twenty  years  of  novelties  were  to  lead  to  centuries 
like  themselves,  or  to  be  lost,  leaving  no  other  marks  than 
those  of  history  in  the  resumed  course  of  centuries  past ; 
whether  the  Italians  were  to  learn  to  speak  French  or 
German ; whether  finally  the  soft  words  addressed  to  the 
Italians  were  for  their  good  or  their  masters’.  For  the  en- 
ticing the  nations  by  winning  words  in  order  to  their  subjec- 
tion, was  always  more  in  our  times,  than  in  any  other,  the 
3.6i  of  those  who  want  to  appropriate  to  themselves  that 
which  belongs  to  others. 


400.  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  CASUALTY  IN  OCCURRENCES 
OF  LIFE  PROMOTES  ITS  USES  AS  A STATE  OF  PROBATION. 
Again:  one  man’s  sufferings  may  be  another  man’s  trial. 
The  family  of  a sick  parent  is  a school  of  filial  piety.  The 
chara(flers  of  domestic  life,  and  not  only  these,  but  all  the 
social  virtues,  are  called  out  by  distress.  But  then,  misery, 
to  be  the  proper  obje6l  of  mitigation,  or  of  that  benevolence 
which  endeavours  to  relieve,  must  be  really  or  apparently 
casual.  For  were  there  no  evils  in  the  world,  but  what  were  - 
punishments,  properly  and  intelligibly  such,  benevolence 
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would  only  stand  in  the  way  of  justice.  Such  evils,  con- 
sistently with  the  administration  of  moral  government,  could 
not  be  prevented  or  alleviated;  that  is  to  say,  could  not  be 
remitted  in  whole  or  in  part,  except  by  the  authority  which 
infli6led  them,  or  by  an  appellate  or  superior  authority. 
This  consideration,  which  is  founded  on  our  most  acknow- 
ledged apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  penal  justice,  may 
possess  its  weight  in  the  divine  counsels.  Virtue  is  the 
greatest  of  all  ends.  Now  virtue  in  man  presupposes  not 
only  the  existence  of  evil,  without  which  it  could  have  no 
obje61:,  no  material  to  work  upon,  but  that  evils  be,  apparently 
at  least,  7nisfortunes^  that  is,  the  effedls  of  apparent  chance. 
It  may  be,  in  pursuance,  therefore,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  scheme  of  probation,  that  the  evils  of  life  are  made  so 
to  present  themselves.  w.  paley 


40T.  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ,  A.D.  i8i2.  The  night  was  dry 
but  clouded,  the  air  thick  with  watery  exhalations  from  the 
rivers,  the  ramparts  and  the  trenches  unusually  still ; yet  a 
low  murmur  pervaded  the  latter,  and  in  the  former,  lights 
were  seen  to  flit  here  and  there,  while  the  deep  voices  of  the 
sentinels  at  times  proclaimed,  that  all  was  well  in  Badajoz. 
The  French,  confiding  in  Philippon’s  direful  skill,  watched, 
from  their  lofty  station,  the  approach  of  enemies,  whom  they 
had  twice  before  baffled,  and  now  hoped  to  drive  a third 
time  blasted  and  ruined  from  the  walls ; the  British,  standing 
in  deep  columns,  were  as  eager  to  meet  that  fiery  destrudlion 
as  the  others  were  to  pour  it  down ; and  both  were  alike 
terrible  for  their  strength,  their  discipline,  and  the  passions 
awakened  in  their  resolute  hearts.  Former  failures  there 
were  to  avenge,  and  on  either  side,  such  leaders  as  left  no 
excuse  for  weakness  in  the  hour  of  trial ; and  the  possession 
of  Badajoz  was  become  a point  of  honour,  personal  with  the 
soldiers  of  each  nation.  But  the  strong  desire  for  glory  was, 
in  the  British,  dashed  with  a hatred  of  the  citizens  on  an  old 
grudge ; and  recent  toil  and  hardship,  with  much  spilling  of 
blood,  had  made  many  incredibly  savage : for  these  things 
render  the  noble-minded  indeed  averse  to  cruelty,  but  harden 
the  vulgar  spirit.  w.  F.  P.  NAPIER 


402.  MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAMP 
ACT  BY  GENERAL  CONWAY.  I remember,  with  a melancholy 
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pleasure,  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this 
empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a trembling  and 
anxious  expedlation,  waited,  almost  to  a winter’s  return  of 
light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions.  When  at  length  you 
had  determined  in  their  favour,  and  your  doors  thrown  open 
shewed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well-earned 
triumph  of  his  important  vidlory,  from  the  whole  of  that 
grave  multitude  there  arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude 
and  transport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  children  on  a 
long  absent  father.  They  clung  about  him  as  captives  about 
their  redeemer.  All  England,  all  America,  joined  to  his 
applause.  I do  not  know  how  others  feel ; but  if  I had  stood 
in  that  situation,  I never  would  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that 
kings  in  their  profusion  could  bestow.  I did  hope  that  that 
day’s  danger  and  honour  would  have  been  a bond  to  hold  us 
all  together  for  ever.  But  alas!  that,  with  other  pleasing 
visions,  is  long  since  vanished.  E.  BURKE 


403.  THE  VILLA  PLINIANA  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 
This  house,  which  was  once  a magnificent  palace,  and  is  now 
half  in  ruins,  we  are  endeavouring  to  procure.  It  is  built 
upon  terraces  7'aised  fro7n  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  together 
with  its  garden,  at  the  foot  of  a semicircular  precipice,  over- 
shadowed by  profound  forests  of  chestnut.  The  scene  from 
the  colonnade  is  the  most  extraordinary,  at  once,  and  the 
most  lovely  that  eye  ever  beheld.  On  one  side  is  the  moun- 
tain, and  immediately  over  you  are  clusters  of  cypress-trees 
of  an  astonishing  height,  which  seem  to  pierce  the  sky. 
Above  you,  from  among  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  decends  a 
waterfall  of  immense  size,  broken  by  the  woody  rocks  into  a 
thousand  channels  to  the  lake.  On  the  other  side  is  seen  the 
blue  extent  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  speckled  with  sails 
and  spires.  The  apartments  of  the  Pliniana  are  immensely 
large,  but  ill-furnished  and  antique.  The  terraces,  which 
overlook  the  lake,  and  condudl  under  the  shade  of  such  im- 
mense laurel-trees  as  deserve  the  epithet  of  Pythian,  are  most 
delightful.  We  staid  at  Como  two  days,  and  have  now  re- 
turned to  Milan,  waiting  the  issue  of  our  negotiation  about  a 
house.  Como  is  only  six  leagues  from  Milan,  and  its  moun- 
tains are  seen  from  the  cathedral.  This  cathedral  is  a most 
astonishing  work  of  art.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  cut 
into  pinnacles  of  immense  height,  and  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
workmanship,  and  loaded  with  sculpture.  The  eftedt  of  it, 
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piercing  the  solid  blue  with  those  groups  of  dazzling  spires, 
relieved  by  the  serene  depth  of  this  Italian  heaven,  or  by 
moonlight  when  the  stars  seem  gathered  among  those  clus- 
tered shapes,  is  beyond  anything  I had  imagined  architedlure 
capable  of  producing.  p.  b.  SHELLEY 


404.  REPULSE  OF  THE  TLASCALANS  BY  CORTES,  A.D. 
1519.  Slowly  and  stealthily  the  Indians  advanced,  while 
the  Christian  camp,  hushed  in  profound  silence,  seemed  to 
them  buried  in  slumber.  But  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  slope  of  the  rising  ground,  than  they  were  astonished  by 
the  deep  battle-cry  of  the  Spaniards,  followed  by  the  instant- 
aneous apparition  of  the  whole  army,  as  they  sallied  forth 
from  the  works,  and  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
Brandishing  aloft  their  weapons,  they  seemed  to  the  troubled 
fancies  of  the  Tlascalans,  like  so  many  spe6lres  or  demons 
hurrying  to  and  fro  in  mid  air,  while  the  uncertain  light 
magnified  their  numbers,  and  expanded  the  horse  and  his 
rider  into  gigantic  and  unearthly  dimensions.  Scarcely  wait- 
ing the  shock  of  their  enemy,  the  panic-struck  barbarians  let 
off  a feeble  volley  of  arrows,  and  offering  no  other  resistance, 
fled  rapidly  and  tumultuously  across  the  plain. 

W,  H.  PRESCOTT 


405.  THE  SUCCESSIVE  STAGES  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PRO- 
GRESS. Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  reason ; 
we  begin  to  find  little  pleasure  but  in  comparing  arguments, 
stating  propositions,  disentangling  perplexities,  clearing  am- 
biguities, and  deducing  consequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  deserted,  and  our  intellectual  a6livity  is 
exercised  in  winding  through  the  labyrinths  of  fallacy,  and 
toiling  with  firm  and  cautious  steps  up  the  narrow  tracks  of 
demonstration.  Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  mislead 
attention,  is  contemptuously  rejedfed,  and  every  disguise  in 
which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully  observed,  till  by 
degrees  a certain  number  of  incontestable  or  unsuspected 
propositions  are  established,  and  at  last  concatenated  into 
arguments,  or  compa6led  into  systems.  At  length  weariness 
succeeds  to  labour,  and  the  mind  lies  at  ease  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  own  attainments,  without  any  desire  of  new 
conquests  or  excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  recollection  and 
narrative ; the  opinions  are  settled,  and  the  avenues  of  appre- 
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hension  shut  against  any  new  intelligence ; the  days  that  are 
to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  already 
colleded,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already  received ; nothing  is 
henceforward  so  odious  as  opposition,  so  insolent  as  doubt, 
or  so  dangerous  as  novelty. 


406.  DEATH  OF  NICHOLAS  DI  RIENZI,  A.D.  I354.  In  the 
death  as  in  the  life  of  Rienzi  the  hero  and  the  coward  were 
strangely  mingled.  When  the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a 
furious  multitude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted  by  his  civil 
and  military  servants,  the  intrepid  senator,  waving  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty,  presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed 
his  eloquence  to  the  various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and 
laboured  to  persuade  them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself 
and  the  republic  must  either  stand  or  fall.  His  oration  was 
interrupted  by  a volley  of  imprecations  and  stones ; and  after 
an  arrow  had  pierced  his  head,  he  sank  into  abje6l  despair, 
and  fled  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was 
let  down  by  a sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.  Desti- 
tute of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening : the 
doors  of  the  Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  Are;  and 
while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a plebeian  habit,  he 
was  discovered  and  dragged  to  the  platform  of  the  palace, 
the  fatal  scene  of  his  judgments  and  executions.  A whole 
hour,  without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  among  the  multitude 
nearly  naked  and  half  dead ; their  rage  was  hushed  into 
curiosity  and  wonder : the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and  com- 
passion yet  struggled  in  his  favour;  and  they  might  have 
prevailed,  if  a bold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a dagger  in  his 
breast.  He  fell  senseless  with  the  first  stroke ; the  impotent 
revenge  of  his  enemies  infli(!:l;ed  a thousand  wounds  ; and  the 
senator’s  body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jews,  and 
to  the  flames.  Posterity  will  compare  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  this  extraordinary  man ; but  in  a long  period  of  anarchy 
and  servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  last  of  the  Roman 
patriots.  E.  gibbon 


407.  DEVOTED  PATRIOTISM.  I conceive  myself  more 
particularly  bound  than  any  other  person  to  promote  the 
interest  of  my  country,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  life. 
With  this  full  intention  I now  go ; and  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
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will  of  God,  that  as  this  war  was  begun  in  the  blood  of  my 
brother  and  of  myself,  it  may  now  by  my  means  be  con- 
cluded. All  that  I desire  is,  that  my  life  and  my  death,  my 
prosperity  and  my  misfortunes,  may  contribute  towards  the 
welfare  of  my  native  place.  Should  the  result  be  answerable 
to  my  wishes,  I shall  rejoice  in  having  obtained  peace  to  my 
country,  and  security  to  myself.  Should  it  prove  otherwise, 
my  misfortunes  will  be  alleviated  by  the  idea  that  they  were 
requisite  for  my  country’s  welfare ; for  if  our  adversaries  aim 
only  at  my  destruction,  I shall  be  in  their  power ; and  if  their 
views  extend  further,  they  will  then  be  fully  understood.  In 
the  latter  case,  I doubt  not  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  will 
unite  in  defending  their  liberties  to  the  last  extremity,  and  I 
trust  with  the  same  success  as,  by  the  favour  of  God,  our 
ancestors  have  heretofore  done. 


408.  DISADVANTAGES  OF  AN  EXALTED  REPUTATION. 
But  farther,  a man  whose  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts 
him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a 
multitude  of  eyes  upon  him  that  will  narrowly  inspeCt  every 
part  of  him.  consider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a 
little  pleased  when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and 
most  disadvantageous  light.  There  are  many  who  find  a 
pleasure  in  contradicting  the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character. 
They  publish  their  ill-natured  discoveries  with  a secret  pride, 
and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of  their  judgment 
which  has  searched  deeper  than  others,  deteCted  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  overlooked,  and  found  a flaw  in  what 
the  generality  of  mankind  admires.  Others  there  are  who 
proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a great  man  with  an 
inward  satisfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  discover  none 
of  the  like  errors  and  infirmities  in  themselves ; for  while  they 
are  exposing  another’s  weaknesses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at 
their  own  commendations,  who  are  not  subjeCt  to  the  like 
infirmities,  and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a secret  kind 
of  vanity  to  see  themselves  superior  in  some  respeCts  to  one 
of  a sublime  and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay,  it  very  often 
happens,  that  none  are  more  industrious  in  publishing  the 
blemishes  of  an  extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  as  lie 
open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own  characters,  as  either 
hoping  to  excuse  their  own  defeCls  by  the  authority  of  so 
high  an  example,  or  raising  an  imaginary  applause  to  them- 
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selves  for  resembling  a person  of  an  exalted  reputation, 
though  in  the  blameable  parts  of  his  chara^ier. 

J.  ADDISON 


409.  POLITICAL  DISCONTENTS — EASILY  EXCITED  IN  THE 
BEST  CONSTITUTED  GOVERNMENTS.  Great  discontents  fre- 
quently arise  in  the  best  constituted  governments  from 
causes  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee,  and  no  human 
power  can  prevent.  They  occur  at  uncertain  periods  which 
are  commonly  not  far  asunder.  Governments  of  all  kinds 
are  administered  only  by  men  ; and  great  mistakes,  tending 
to  inflame  these  discontents,  may  occur.  The  indecision  of 
those  who  happen  to  rule  at  the  critical  time,  their  supine 
neglecT,  or  their  precipitate  and  ill-judged  attention,  may 
aggravate  the  public  misfortunes.  In  such  a state  of  things, 
the  principles,  now  only  sown,  will  shoot  out  and  vegetate 
in  full  luxuriance.  In  such  circumstances  the  minds  of  the 
people  become  sore  and  ulcerated.  They  are  put  out  of 
humour  with  all  public  men  and  all  public  parties ; they  are 
fatigued  with  their  dissensions ; they  are  irritated  at  their 
coalitions  ; they  are  easily  made  to  believe  (what  much  pains 
are  taken  to  make  them  believe)  that  all  oppositions  are 
factious,  and  all  courtiers  base  and  servile.  From  their  dis- 
gust at  men,  they  are  soon  led  to  quarrel  with  their  frame  of 
government,  which  they  presume  gives  nourishment  to  the 
vices,  real  or  supposed,  of  those  who  administer  in  it.  Mis- 
taking malignity  for  sagacity,  they  are  soon  led  to  cast  off  all 
hope  from  a good  administration  of  affairs,  and  come  to  think 
that  all  reformation  depends,  not  on  the  change  of  adlors, 
but  upon  an  alteration  in  the  machinery. 

E.  BURKE 


410.  MODERATION  IN  BOTH  CIRCUMSTANCES.  It  is  Cer- 
tainly the  proper  education  we  should  give  ourselves,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  ill  events  and  accidents  we  are  to  meet 
with  in  a life  sentenced  to  be  a scene  of  sorrow : but  instead 
of  this  expe6lation,  we  soften  ourselves  with  prospe(5ls  of 
constant  delight,  and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of 
fortitude  and  virtue,  which  should  support  us  in  hours  of 
anguish.  The  constant  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  in  it  some- 
thing insolent  and  improper  for  our  being.  There  is  a 
pretty  sober  liveliness  in  the  ode  of  Horace  to  Delius,  where 
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he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or  immoderate  sorrow,  inequality 
of  behaviour  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike 
ungraceful  in  man  that  is  born  to  die.  Moderation  in 
both  circumstances  is  peculiar  to  generous  minds;  men  of 
that  sort  ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health,  and  all  other 
advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were  liable  to  part  with  them, 
and  when  bereft  of  them,  resign  them  with  a greatness  of 
mind  which  shows  they  know  their  value  and  duration. 
The  contempt  of  pleasure  is  a certain  preparatory  for  the 
contempt  of  pain : without  this  the  mind  is  as  it  were  taken 
suddenly  by  an  unforeseen  event ; but  he  that  has  always, 
during  health  and  prosperity,  been  abstinent  in  his  satisfac- 
tions, enjoys,  in  the  worst  of  difficulties,  the  refledlion  that 
his  anguish  is  not  aggravated  with  the  comparison  of  past 
pleasures  which  upbraid  his  present  condition.  Tully  tells 
us  a story  after  Pompey,  which  gives  us  a good  taste  of  the 
pleasant  manner  the  men  of  wit  and  philosophy  had  in  old 
times  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  life  by  the  force  of 
reason  and  philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came  to  Rhodes, 
had  a curiosity  to  visit  the  famous  philosopher  Posidonius ; 
but  finding  him.  in  his  sick  bed,  he  bewailed  the  misfortune 
that  he  should  not  hear  a discourse  from  him ; but  you  may, 
answered  Posidonius ; and  immediately  entered  into  the 
point  of  stoical  philosophy,  which  says  pain  is  not  an  evil. 

J.  ADDISON 


41 1.  THE  HIGHEST  PROSPERITY  A FORERUNNER  OF 
DECAY  IN  SOCIETY  AS  WELL  AS  INDIVIDUALS.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  lives  of  individuals  that  man’s  shortsighted  impa- 
tience and  temerity  are  thus  tacitly  rebuked  by  the  course  of 
events;  examples  still  more  striking  are  furnished  by  the 
history  of  states  and  institutions.  The  moment  of  the  highest 
prosperity  is  often  that  which  immediately  precedes  the 
most  ruinous  disaster,  and  (as  in  the  case  not  only  of  a 
Xerxes,  a Charles  the  Bold,  a Philip  the  Second,  and  a 
Napoleon,  but  of  Athens,  and  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  and 
Venice,)  it  is  the  sense  of  security  which  constitutes  the 
danger,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  power  and  the  desire  of 
exerting  it  that  causes  the  downfall.  It  is  not  however 
these  sudden  and  signal  reverses,  the  fruit  of  overweening 
arrogance  and  insatiable  ambition,  that  we  have  here  princi- 
pally to  observe ; but  rather  an  universal  law,  which  mani- 
fests itself  no  less  in  the  moral  world  than  in  the  physical, 
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according  to  which  the  period  of  inward  languor,  corruption, 
and  decay,  which  follows  that  of  maturity,  presents  an  aspedf 
more  dazzling  and  commanding,  and  to  those  who  look  only 
to  the  surface,  inspires  greater  confidence  and  respedl,  than 
the  season  of  youthful  health,  of  growing  but  unripened 
strength.  The  power  of  the  Persians  was  most  truly  for- 
midable when  they  first  issued  from  their  comparatively 
narrow  territory  to  overspread  Asia  with  their  arms.  But 
at  what  period  of  their  history  does  the  Great  King  appear 
invested  with  such  majesty  as  when  he  dictated  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  to  the  Greeks?  And  yet  at  this  very  time 
the  throne  on  which  he  sate  with  so  lofty  a port  was  so 
insecurely  based,  that  a slight  shock  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, as  was  soon  proved,  to  level  it  with  the  dust. 

412.  It  was  nearly  at  the  same  jundlure  that  Sparta 
seemed  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  her  power:  her  old 
enemy  had  been  reduced  to  insignificance ; her  two  most  for- 
midable rivals  converted  into  useful  dependents ; her  refrac- 
tory allies  chastised  and  cowed:  in  no  quarter  of  the  political 
horizon,  neither  in  nor  out  of  Greece,  did  it  seem  possible  for 
the  keenest  eye  to  discover  any  prognostics  of  danger : her 
empire,  says  the  contemporary  historian,  appeared  in  every 
respedf  to  have  been  now  established  on  a glorious  and  solid 
base.  Yet  in  a few  years  the  Spartan  women  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  smoke  of  the  flames  with  which  a hostile  army 
ravaged  their  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  and  a Spartan  embassy  implored  the  pity  of  the 
Athenians,  and  pleaded  the  magnanimity  with  which  Sparta 
in  her  day  of  vidlory,  had  preserved  Athens  from  annihilation, 
as  a motive  for  the  exercise  of  similar  generosity  towards  a 
fallen  enemy.  The  historian  sees  in  this  reverse  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gods  against  treachery  and  impiety.  But  when 
we  inquire  about  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effedfed, 
we  find  that  the  mistress  of  Greece  had  lost  nearly  a thousand 
of  her  subjedls  and  about  four  hundred  of  her  citizens  in  the 
battle  of  Leudlra.  c.  thirlwall 


413.  CHARLES  V. — THE  DISASTERS  WHICH  BEFEL  HIS 
ARMY  IN  HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  ALGIERS.  But  how  far 
soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a 
more  dreadful  calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  pru- 
dence and  human  efforts  availed  nothing.  Oft  the  second  day 
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after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for  anything  but  to 
disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs  who  molested  his  troops  on 
their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a fierce  and  threatening  aspedf;  towards  the 
evening  rain  began  to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind  ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  increasing  during  the  night,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore  but  their  arms, 
remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  or  shelter,  or 
cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they 
could  not  lie  down  on  it ; their  camp,  being  in  a low  situa- 
tion, was  overflowed  with  water,  and  they  sunk  at  every 
step  to  the  ankles  in  mud ; while  the  wind  blew  with  such 
impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were  obliged 
to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  them- 
selves by  taking  hold  of  them.  Philip  was  too  vigilant  an 
officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmo- 
lested. W.  ROBERTSON 


414.  LETTER.  Nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  more  vir- 
tuous, better  disposed,  than  our  present  Master.  He  applies 
himself  thoroughly  to  his  affairs,  he  understands  them  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  His  faculties  seem  to  me  equal  to  his  good 
intentions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  or  satisfadlory 
than  doing  business  with  him.  A most  uncommon  attention, 
a quick  and  just  conception,  great  mildness,  great  civility, 
which  takes  nothing  from  his  dignity,  caution,  and  firmness, 
are  conspicuous  in  the  highest  degree;  and  I really  think 
none  of  them  over  or  underdone.  After  so  much  panegyric 
on  the  Master,  you  will  not  expe6l  any  on  his  Ministers. 
You  know  them  as  well  as  I do,  so  I shall  say  nothing  con- 
cerning them,  but  that  if  three  of  the  number  can  agree,  they 
may  do  everything  for  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their 
country.  Whoever  unnecessarily  breaks  this  important 
triumvirate  will  deserve  public  execration,  and  perhaps  may 
have  it;  for  I think  the  Nation  for  once  desires  quiet  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


415.  LETTER  TO  MR  NICHOLLS.  I must  not  close  my 
letter  without  giving  you  one  principal  event  of  my  his- 
tory ; which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I set 
out  one  morning  before  five  oYlock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the  sea- 
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coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun’s  levee.  I saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling 
over  one  another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  as 
it  flowed  gently  in  upon  the  sands,  first  whitening,  then 
slightly  tinged  with  gold  and  blue ; and  all  at  once  a little 
line  of  insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I cam  write  these 
five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a whole 
one,  too  glorious  to  be  distindlly  seen.  It  is  very  odd  it 
makes  no  figure  on  paper ; yet  I shall  remember  it  as  long 
as  the  Sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I shall  endure.  I wonder 
whether  any  body  ever  saw  it  before  : I hardly  believe  it. 

T.  GRAY 


416.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MOURNING  APPAREL.  The  custom 
of  representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the  dead  by 
our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of  such 
as  were  too  much  distressed  to  take  the  proper  care  they 
ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it  prevailed,  that  such  as 
had  this  inward  impression  upon  their  minds,  made  an 
apology  for  not  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their 
ordinary  diversions  by  a dress  suited  to  their  condition. 
This  therefore  was  at  first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were 
in  real  distress  ; to  whom  it  was  a relief  that  they  had 
nothing  about  them  so  light  and  gay  as  to  be  irksome  to 
the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  inward  refledfions,  or 
that  they  might  misrepresent  them  to  others.  In  process 
of  time  this  laudable  distindlion  of  the  sorrowful  was  lost, 
and  mourning  is  now  worn  by  heirs  and  widows.  You  see 
nothing  but  magnificence  and  solemnity  in  the  equipage  of 
the  relidl,  and  an  air  of  release  from  servitude  in  the  pomp 
of  a son  who  has  lost  a wealthy  father. 


417.  CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR.  Howbeit,  he  did 
not  stoop  to  any  petty  and  mean  artifices,  as  they  do  which 
are  ignorant  in  state-employments  and  depend  not  so  much 
upon  the  strength  of  their  own  wits,  as  upon  the  counsels 
and  brains  of  others,  to  support  their  authority ; for  he  was 
skilled  in  the  turnings  of  all  human  affairs,  and  transadled 
all  matters,  especially  those  of  high  consequence,  by  himself 
and  not  by  others.  He  was  singularly  skilful  to  avoid  envy 
and  found  it  not  impertinent  to  his  ends,  to  decline  that, 
though  it  were  with  some  diminution  of  his  dignity.  For 
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aiming  at  a real  power,  he  was  content  to  pass  by  all  vain 
pomp  and  outward  shows  of  power  throughout  his  whole  life  ; 
till  at  last,  whether  high-flown  with  the  continual  exercise  of 
power  or  corrupted  with  flatteries,  he  affedled  the  ensigns  of 
power  (the  style  and  diadem  of  a king)  which  was  the  bait 
that  wrought  his  overthrow.  This  is  true,  that  he  harboured 
the  thoughts  of  a kingdom  from  his  very  youth : and  hereunto 
the  example  of  Sylla  and  the  kindred  of  Marius  and  his  emu- 
lation of  Pompey  and  the  corruption  and  ambition  of  the 
times  did  prick  him  forward : but  then  he  paved  his  way  to  a 
kingdom  after  a wonderful  and  strange  manner : at  first,  by 
a popular  and  seditious  power;  afterwards  by  a military 
power  and  that  of  a general  in  war.  F or  there  was  required 
to  effe6l  his  ends ; first,  that  he  should  break  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  senate  ; which,  as  long  as  it  stood  firm,  was 
adverse  and  an  hindrance  that  no  man  could  climb  to 
sovereignty  and  imperial  command. 


418.  CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR.  Neither  was  he 
much  inclined  to  works  of  perpetuity ; for  he  established 
nothing  for  the  future;  he  founded  no  sumptuous  buildings ; 
he  procured  to  be  enabled  no  wholesome  laws,  but  still 
minded  himself:  and  so  his  thoughts  were  confined  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  life.  He  sought  indeed  after  fame  and 
reputation,  because  he  thought  they  might  be  profitable  to 
his  designs  : otherwise,  in  his  inward  thoughts,  he  propound- 
ed to  himself  rather  absoluteness  of  power  than  honour  and 
fame.  For  as  for  honour  and  fame,  he  pursued  not  after 
them,  for  themselves ; but  because  they  were  the  instruments 
of  power  and  greatness.  And  therefore  he  was  carried  on 
through  a natural  inclination,  not  by  any  rules  that  he  had 
learned,  to  affedl  the  sole  regiment ; and  rather  to  enjoy  the 
same  than  to  seem  , worthy  of  it.  And  by  this  means  he 
won  much  reputation  amongst  the  people,  who  are  no 
valuers  of  true  worth : but  amongst  the  nobility  and  great 
men,  who  were  tender  of  their  own  honours,  it  procured  him 
no  more  than  this,  that  he  incurred  the  brand  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  daring  man.  Neither  did  they  much  err  from  the 
truth  who  thought  him  so ; for  he  was  by  nature  exceeding 
bold,  and  never  did  put  on  any  show  of  modesty  except  it 
were  for  some  purposes.  Yet  notwithstanding,  he  so  attem- 
pered his  boldness,  that  it  neither  impeached  him  of  rashness 
nor  was  burthensome  to  men,  nor  rendered  his  nature 
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suspedled  but  was  conceived  to  flow  out  of  an  innate  sincerity 
and  freeness  of  behaviour  and  the  nobility  of  his  birth : and 
in  all  other  things  he  passed  not  for  a crafty  and  deceitful 
person  but  for  an  openhearted  and  plain-dealing  man.  And 
whereas  he  could  counterfeit  and  dissemble  sufficiently  well, 
and  was  wholly  compounded  of  frauds  and  deceits,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  sincere  in  him  but  all  artificial;  yet  he 
covered  and  disguised  himself  so,  that  no  such  vices 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  world;  but  he  was  generally 
reputed  to  proceed  plainly  and  uprightly  with  all  men. 

LORD  BACON 


419.  EMULATION  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  CONFINED  TO  A 
NARROW  SPHERE.  The  necessities  of  mankind  require 
various  employments : and  whoever  excels  in  his  province  is 
worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  educated  after  the  same 
manner,  nor  have  all  the  same  talents  ; those  who  are  deficient 
deserve  our  compassion  and  have  a title  to  our  assistance. 
All  cannot  be  bred  in  the  same  place ; but  in  all  societies 
there  arise,  at  different  times,  some  distinguished  chara6ters, 
who  may  create  envy  in  little  souls,  but  who  are  admired 
and  cherished  by  generous  spirits.  It  is  certainly  no  small 
happiness  to  be  educated  in  societies  of  great  and  eminent 
men : their  instructions  and  examples  are  of  extraordinary 
advantage ; it  is  highly  proper  to  instil  such  a reverence  of 
the  governing  persons,  and  concern  for  the  honour  of  the 
place  as  may  spur  the  growing  members  to  worthy  pursuits 
and  honest  emulation.  But  to  swell  young  minds  with  vain 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  brotherhood,  by  debasing 
and  vilifying  all  others,  does  them  a real  injury:  by  this 
means  I have  found,  that  their  efforts  have  become  languid 
and  their  prattle  irksome : as  thinking  it  sufficient  praise, 
that  they  are  children  of  so  illustrious  and  ample  a family. 
I should  think  it  a surer,  as  well  as  a more  generous  method, 
to  set  before  the  eyes  of  youth,  such  persons  as  have  made 
a noble  progress  in  less  distinguished  fraternities ; which 
may  seem  tacitly  to  reproach  the  sloth  of  those,  who  loll  so 
heavily  in  the  seats  of  mighty  improvement : acTive  spirits 
hereby  would  enlarge  their  notions;  whereas,  by  a servile 
imitation  of  one  or  perhaps  two  admired  men  in  their  own 
body,  they  can  only  gain  a secondary  and  derivative  kind  of 
fame.  By  such  early  corredlions  of  vanffy,  while  boys  are 
FOL.  CENT.  17 
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growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not  to  censure 
superficially;  but  to  imbibe  those  principles  of  general 
kindness  and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make  them  easy  to 
themselves  and  beloved  by  others. 


420.  THE  SEDATIVES  OF  ANGER.  Refledlions  proper 
for  the  purpose  of  mollifying  our  minds  so  as  to  be  less 
irritated  by  impressions  of  injury,  and  to  be  sooner  pacified, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  sedatives  of  anger,  are  the 
following : the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  motives  from 
which  the  conduct  that  offends  us  proceeded ; how  often  our 
offences  have  been  the  effedf  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were 
construed  into  indications  of  malice ; the  inducement  which 
prompted  our  adversary  to  adt  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully 
the  same  inducement  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  operated 
upon  ourselves ; that  he  is  suffering  perhaps  under  a contrition, 
which  he  is  ashamed  or  wants  opportunity  to  confess,  and 
how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  coldness  or  insult  over  a 
spirit  already  humbled  in  secret ; that  the  returns  of  kindness 
are  sweet,  and  there  is  neither  honour,  nor  virtue,  nor  use  in 
resisting  them.  We  may  remember  that  others  have  their 
passions,  their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears, 
their  cautions,  their  interests,  their  sudden  impulses,  their 
varieties  of  apprehension  as  well  as  we : we  may  recolledf 
what  hath  sometimes  passed  in  our  own  minds,  when  we 
have  gotten  on  the  wrong  side  of  a quarrel,  and  imagine  the 
same  to  be  passing  in  our  adversary’s  mind  now ; when  we 
became  sensible  of  our  misbehaviour,  what  palliations  we 
perceived  in  it,  and  expedled  others  to  perceive:  how  we 
were  affedled  by  the  kindness,  and  felt  the  superiority,  of  a 
generous  reception,  and  ready  forgiveness ; how  persecution 
revived  our  spirits  with  our  enmity,  and  seemed  to  justify  the 
conduct  in  ourselves  which  we  before  blamed. 


421.  CANNING  ON  THE  SPANISH  CAUSE,  A.D.  1809.  To 
such  opinions  Mr  Canning  alluded,  saying,  it  was  said  that 
whenever  Buonaparte  declared  he  would  accomplish  any 
measure,  his  declaration  Vv^as  to  be  received  as  the  fiat  of  a 
superior  being,  whom  it  was  folly  to  resist.  He  never 
pledged  himself  to  anything  but  what  he  could  accomplish ! 
His  resolves  were  insurmountable!  His  career  not  to  be 
stopped!  Such,  said  the  orator,  is  not  my  opinion,  nor  the 
opinion  of  the  British  people.  Even  were  the  ship  in  which 
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we  are  embarked  sinking,  it  would  be  our  duty  still  to 
struggle  against  the  element.  But  never  can  I acknowledge 
that  this  is  our  present  state.  We  are  riding  proudly  and 
nobly  buoyant  upon  the  waves!  To  the  argument,  that  we 
ought,  as  Buonaparte  had  done,  to  have  held  out  a prospecT 
of  political  reform  to  the  Spaniards,  he  replied  we  had  no 
right  to  assume  any  didlatorial  power  over  a country  which 
we  went  to  assist.  We  were  not  to  hold  cheap  the  institu- 
tions of  other  countries  because  they  had  not  ripened  into 
that  maturity  of  freedom  which  we  ourselves  enjoyed;  nor 
Avere  we  to  convert  an  auxiliary  army  into  a dominating 
garrison ; nor,  while  openly  professing  to  aid  the  Spaniards, 
covertly  endeavour  to  force  upon  them  those  blessings  of 
which  they  themselves  must  be  the  best  judges.  If  the 
Spaniards  succeeded,  they  certainly  would  be  happier  and 
freer  than  they  had  hitherto  been;  but  that  happiness  and 
freedom  must  be  of  their  own  choice,  not  of  our  didlation. 

R.  SOUTHEY 

422.  SIR  JOHN  MOORE.  A soldier  from  his  earliest 
youth,  Moore  thirsted  for  the  honours'  of  his  profession,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  worthy  to  lead  a British  army,  hailed 
the  fortune  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops  destined 
for  Spain.  As  the  stream  of  time  passed,  the  inspiring 
hopes  of  triumph  disappeared,  but  the  austerer  glory  of 
suffering  remained,  and  with  a firm  heart  he  accepted  that 
gift  of  a severe  fate.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
he  disregarded  the  clamours  of  presumptuous  ignorance  and 
opposing  sound  military  views  to  the  foolish  projecfts  so 
insolently  thrust  upon  him  by  the  ambassador,  he  condudled 
his  long  and  arduous  retreat  with  sagacity,  intelligence  and 
fortitude ; no  insult  disturbed,  no  falsehood  deceived  him, 
no  remonstrance  shook  his  determination ; fortune  frowned, 
without  subduing  his  constancy;  death  struck,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  man  remained  unbroken,  when  his  shattered  body 
scarcely  afforded  it  a habitation.  Having  done  all  that  was 
just  towards  others,  he  remembered  what  was  due  to  him- 
self ; neither  the  shock  of  the  mortal  blow,  nor  the  lingering 
hours  of  acute  pain  which  preceded  his  dissolution,  could 
quell  the  pride  of  his  gallant  heart,  or  lower  the  dignified 
feeling  with  which,  conscious  of  merit,  he  at  the  last  mom_ent 
asserted  his  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he  had 
served  so  truly.  If  glory  be  a distindlion,  for  such  a man 
death  is  not  a leveller ! w.  F.  P.  napier 
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423.  LORD  RAGLAN — HIS  CONDUCT  IN  THE  CRIMEAN 
CAMPiViGN.  A wise  man  places  his  happiness  as  little  as 
possible  at  the  mercy  of  other  people’s  breath.  His  own  con- 
science, and  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  which  become  with 
the  highminded  a sort  of  second  conscience,  are  the  sole 
tribunals  for  whose  temporary  verdict  he  in  general  cares. 
But  without  a just  sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of  his  employ- 
ers, no  one  who  holds  a responsible  situation  can  continue  to 
serve  in  comfort.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case 
rendered  the  support  of  the  government  of  unusual  moment 
to  the  English  commander ; and  he  had,  if  ever  man  had,  a 
right  to  look  for  their  uncompromising  countenance.  It  was 
entirely  in  obedience  to  their  pressing  instrudfions  that  he 
had  embarked  in  the  adventure.  It  was  under  difficulties 
most  trying  to  mind  and  body  that  he  had  gallantly  perse- 
vered in  it.  He  found  himself  now,  with  a divided  command 
which  had  thwarted  his  schemes  and  cut  short  his  triumphs, 
encamped  upon  a bleak  and  barren  ridge,  with  soldiers  sickly, 
dying,  and  dead,  while  those  who  continued  to  stand  at 
their  posts  were  overtasked,  ill-sheltered,  ill-clothed  and  ill- 
fed.  An  enemy  superior  in  number,  who  had  lately  engaged 
with  him  in  a terrific  struggle  which  made  fainter  hearts  trem- 
ble for  the  ulterior  consequences,  encompassed  him  round, 
perpetually  harassed  his  troops,  and  threatened  to  fall  at 
every  moment  upon  the  remnant  of  his  army,  which  grew 
daily  less.  Many  a time  in  that  anxious  interval  officers 
hastened  down  to  head-quarters  full  of  consternation  at  some 
rumour  that  the  Russians  were  about  to  attack  our  lines, 
and  returned  reassured  from  the  sole  influence  of  his  calm 
demeanour  and  cheerful  words.  In  the  worst  troubles  he 
continued  to  speak  a soldier’s  language,  and  wear  a soldier’s 
countenance,  and  threw  upon  those  who  conversed  with  him 
the  spell  of  his  own  undaunted  nature. 


424.  ENTERPRISING  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  GO- 
VERNMENT. A great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was 
largely  gained  and  highly  valued,  was  always  in  danger,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  of  losing 
its  spirit  of  enterprise:  But  in  this  Carthage  resembled  the 
government  of  British  India ; necessity  at  first  made  her  mer- 
chants soldiers ; and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the 
mere  impulse  of  a great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy;  she 
had  much  to  maintain,  and  what  she  already  possessed  gave 
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her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of  acquiring  more. 
Besides,  it  is  a very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a soldier  was  no  iso- 
lated profession,  but  mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary 
life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who  guided  the  counsels 
of  a state  were  ready  also  to  condudl  its  armies ; and  mili- 
tary glory  was  a natural  objedl  of  ambition  to  many  enter- 
prising minds  which,  in  modern  Europe,  could  only  hope 
for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parliament.  The  great 
families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a monopoly  of 
all  the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtaining 
for  all  their  members  some  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves ; if  the  father  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a stranger. 

T.  ARNOLD 


425.  DISTINCT  SPECIES  OF  ORATORY.  I cannot  leave 
this  subjedl  without  combating  in  few  words  an  opinion  of 
Cicero  that  “there  are  no  distincft  species  of  oratory,  as 
there  are  of  poetry:  that,  although  a tragic,  an  epic,  and  a 
lyric  poet  may  be  all  equally  perfecT  in  their  several  ways, 
yet  that  no  man  can  justly  be  called  a speaker,  unless  he 
unite  in  the  highest  degree  the  powers  of  instructing,  de- 
lighting, and  moving  every  audience  on  every  subject.”  A 
character  so  various  and  a genius  so  comprehensive  must 
necessarily  be  the-  object,  if  ever  it  should  exist,  of  general 
admiration ; but  why  it  is  not  sufficient  to  call  such  a man 
the  greatest,  without  insisting  that  he  is  the  only,  orator, 
or  why  an  advocate  who  never  applied  his  talents  to  the 
senatorial  species  of  eloquence,  may  not  attain  perfedlion  in 
the  forensic,  and  so  conversely,  I am  at  a loss  to  comprehend, 
Menander^  you  say,  would  not  have  desired  to  be  like  Homer; 
certainly  not  in  his  comedies ; but  every  speaker  wishes  to 
resemble  Demosthenes;  as  certainly  not,  when  he  is  address- 
ing the  jury  on  the  obstruction  of  ancient  lights  or  the  diver- 
sion of  a watercourse.  The  kinds  of  speaking  are  different ; 
and  though  one  of  them  be  more  exalted  than  another,  yet 
orators,  as  well  as  poets,  may  in  those  different  kinds  seve- 
rally reach  the  summit ; and  this  analogy  may  be  extended 
to  all  the  fine  arts : Myro  was  not  a less  perfect  sculptor  in 
marble,  because  he  was  unable  probably  to  finish  gems  with 
the  delicacy  of  Trypho;  nor,  to  speak  of  modern  artists,  will 
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Raffaelle  ever  be  degraded  from  his  high  rank  among  paint- 
ers, because  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  draw  Cupids 
and  Nymphs  with  the  minute  elegance  of  Albani ; in  the 
same  manner  as  Demosthenes  will  always  be  allowed  to  have 
hushed  the  thunder  of  Grecian  eloquence,  although  he  could 
not  perhaps  (whatever  Tully  may  suggest  to  the  contrary) 
have  spoken  with  the  simple  graces  of  Lysias.  Philosophers 
may  refine,  and  logicians  may  distinguish  as  learnedly  and 
subtilly  as  they  please ; it  will,  after  all,  be  true  that  the  , 
eloquence  of  a senator  is  of  a species  wholly  different  from 
the  eloquence  of  an  advocate ; that  the  two  kinds  ought 
never  to  be  confounded;  and  that  a complete  speaker  before 
a jury  or  a single  judge  may  strain  his  throat  without  effedl 
in  a popular  assembly.  If  Cicero,  indeed,  meaned  no  more 
than  that  the  title  of  orator  should  be  given  only  to  one, 
who,  like  himself,  excels  all  men  in  every  way,  the  argument 
is  reduced  to  a mere  dispute  about  words,  which  every  writer 
may  apply  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  he  apprize  his 
reader  of  the  new  sense  in  which  he  means  to  use  them; 
but,  surely,  he  might  have  asserted,  with  equal  propriety, 
that  he  alone,  who  surpasses  the  rest  of  mankind  in  every 
sort  of  poetry,  deserves  the  appellation  of  a poet ; for  nothing 
can  be  more  exafif  than  the  analogy  between  the  two  arts^ 
and  their  near  allegiance  is  often  acknowledged  by  the  great 
man  himself,  with  whose  opinions  I am  taking  so  much 
liberty : had  he  said  that  by  the  word  orator  he  meaned  a 
speaker,  who  had  cultivated  every  branch  of  his  art,  the 
Romans  might  have  thought  this  an  innovation  in  their 
language,  but  they  would,  perhaps,  have  adopted  the  defini- 
tion on  his  authority.  SIR  w.  JONES 


426.  THE  SIENESE — HARDSHIPS  TO  WHICH  THEY  WERE 
SUBJECTED  BY  CHARLES  Y.  AND  COSMO  DE’  MEDICI,  A.D.  1 555. 
The  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of  their  country 
were  not  imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  Emperor  and 
Cosmo  ill-founded;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  than  Cosmo,  without  regarding 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the  magistrates 
who  were  in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  his 
own  interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  to  persons  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them. 
They  submitted  to  the  former  from  necessity,  though  with 
all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed  to 
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liberty  feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a master.  They 
did  not  yield  the  same  obedience  to  the  latter.  And  many 
persons  of  distindlion,  rather  than  degrade  themselves  from 
the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  by  surrender- 
ing their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte-Alcino, 
and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encounter  all  the 
dangers  which  they  had  reason  to  expedl  in  that  new  station, 
where  they  had  fixed  the  seat  of  their  new  republic. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


427.  DEATH.  It  is  death  that  puts  into  man  all  the  wis- 
doms of  the  world,  without  speaking  a word : it  is  death  alone 
that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the 
proud  and  insolent,  that  they  are  but  objedls,  and  humbles 
them  at  the  instant : makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent ; 
yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepassed  happiness.  He  takes  ac- 
count of  the  rich  and  proves  him  a beggar ; a naked  beggar, 
which  hath  interest  in  nothing,  but  in  the  gravel  that  fills  his 
mouth.  He  holds  a glass  before  the  eyes  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  makes  them  see  therein,  their  deformity  and  rotten- 
ness ; and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O eloquent,  just  and  mighty  death  ! whom  none  could  ad- 
vise, thou  hast  persuaded ; what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
done ; and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only 
hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised:  thou  hast  drawn 
together  all  the  far  stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty, 
and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two 
narrow  words,  HIC  lACET.  SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


428.  EDWIN,  KING  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  SUMMONS  A 
CONFERENCE  OF  HIS  PAGAN  PRIESTHOOD,  A.D.  597.  To  the 
solemn  question,  as  to  which  religion  was  the  true  one,  the 
High  Priest  thus  replied:  ^No  one  has  applied  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gods  with  greater  zeal  and  fidelity  than  myself, 
but  I do  not  see  that  I am  the  better  for  it ; I am  not 
more  prosperous,  nor  do  I enjoy  a greater  share  of  the  royal 
favour.  I am  ready  to  give  up  those  ungrateful  Gods:  let 
us  try  whether  these  new  ones  will  reward  us  better.’  But 
there  were  others  of  more  refledlive  minds.  A thane  came 
forward  and  said,  ^To  what,  O King,  shall  I liken  the  life 
of  man?  When  you  are  feasting  with  your  thanes  in  the 
depth  of  winter  and  the  hall  is  warm  with  the  blazing  fire, 
and  all  around  the  wind  is  raging,  and  the  snow  falling, 
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a little  bird  flies  through  the  hall,  enters  at  one  door  and 
escapes  at  another.  For  a moment,  while  within,  it  is  visible 
to  the  eyes,  but  it  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  storm, 
and  glides  again  into  the  same  darkness.  So  is  human 
life ; we  behold  it  for  an  instant,  but  of  what  has  gone  before, 
or  what  is  to  follow  after,  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If  the 
new  religion  can  teach  this  wonderful  secret,  let  us  give  it 
our  serious  attention.’  H.  H.  MILMAN 


429.  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  LYSIAS  AND  IS^US.  The  true 
comparison  between  Lysias  and  Isasus  appears  to  be  this; 
purity,  accuracy,  propriety,  conciseness,  perspicuity,  were 
common  to  both  of  them  in  an  equal  degree,  and  both  pos- 
sessed that  roundness  of  expression,  to  which  nothing  could 
be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  could  be  removed  without 
destroying  its  justness  and  symmetry;  but  the  orations  of 
Lysias  had  all  that  sweet  simplicity,  that  exquisite  grace, 
that  clearness,  and  as  it  were  transparency,  which  characfter- 
ized  the  genuine  Attic  di(flion,  and  which  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  defined,  admired  than  imitated : for  it 
is  analogous  to  gracefulness  in  motion,  to  melody  in  a series 
of  sounds,  and  to  beauty  in  the  most  beautiful  of  all  visible 
objedls,  the  human  form ; the  lineaments  of  Isseus  were  more 
dignified  and  manly,  and  his  graces  rather  those  of  Mars 
than  of  Adonis ; for  Dionysius  observes,  that  his  figures 
were  stronger  and  more  various,  his  composition  more  forci- 
ble and  impetuous,  and  that  he  surpassed  Lysias  in  ardour 
and  vehemence,  as  much  as  Lysias  excelled  him  in  simple 
and  natural  charms.  Demosthenes  and  Isasus,  with- 

out having  anything  forced  or  unnatural  in  their  produc- 
tions, took  more  pains  than  Lysias  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  judges ; in  relating  the  fadls  which  gave  birth  to  the 
litigation ; in  dividing  the  parts  of  their  address  to  the  court ; 
in  marshalling  their  evidence ; in  disposing  and  enforcing 
their  observations ; in  digressing  without  deviation ; in  re- 
turning to  the  subje61:  without  abruptness;  in  amplifying; 
in  aggravating ; in  extenuating ; and  as  Dionysius  says  par- 
ticularly of  Is^us,  in  attacking  their  adversaries,  laying  close 
siege  to  their  understandings  and  storming  the  passions  of 
the  jury.  His  manner  of  opening  was  various,  according 
to  the  great  variety  of  causes  in  which  he  was  employed; 
sometimes  he  told  his  story  in  a natural  order,  with  concise- 
ness and  simplicity,  without  preparation,  without  ornament. 
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without  any  mixture  of  argumentation ; sometimes  he  divid- 
ed a long  narration  into  several  heads,  proving  each  of  them 
as  he  went  along ; a method  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
fond  and  which  could  not  but  conduce  to  the  perspicuity  of 
his  speeches ; in  all  cases  he  made  frequent  use  of  that 
oratorial  syllogism,  which  logicians  call  eTnx^LprjfjLa,  where  the 
premises  are  respedlively  proved  by  argument  or  evidence  be- 
fore the  speaker  draws  his  conclusion ; while  the  ivdvpLrjfxa, 
in  which  one  proposition  is  suppressed,  appears  to  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Lysias ; and  Dionysius  in- 
deed mentions  this  as  a strong  mark  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  two  advocates.  SIR  w.  JONES 


430.  MARSHAL  NEY — HIS  BETRAYAL  OF  THE  BOURBONS 
ON  THE  RETURN  OF  NAPOLEON  FROM  ELBA,  A.D.  1815.  He 
had  an  audience  of  the  King  on  the  9th  March  when  he  ac- 
cepted his  appointment  with  expressions  of  the  most  devoted 
faith  to  the  King.  On  the  nth  he  learned  that  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  Lyons,  but  he  continued  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  resistance  and  colledled  all  the  troops  he  could 
from  the  adjoining  garrisons.  To  those  who  objedled  the 
bad  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  and  remarked,  that  he  would 
have  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  fight,  he  answered  deter- 
minedly, ‘ They  shall  fight ; I will  take  a musket  from  a 
grenadier  and  begin  the  a6i:ion  myself.  I will  run  my  sword 
to  the  hilt  in  the  first  who  hesitates  to  follow  my  example.’ 
In  these  dispositions  on  the  night  betwixt  the  13th  and  14th 
of  March,  he  received  a letter  from  Napoleon  summoning 
him  to  join  his  standard.  He  had  already  sounded  both  his 
officers  and  soldiers  and  discovered  their  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  join  the  enemy.  He  therefore  had  it  only  in  his 
choice  to  retain  his  command  by  passing  over  to  the  enemy 
or  else  to  return  to  the  King,  without  executing  anything 
which  might  seem  even  an  effort  at  realising  his  boast,  and 
also  without  the  army  over  which  he  had  asserted  his  posses- 
sion of  such  influence.  SIR  w.  SCOTT 


431.  THE  SPANIARDS — JUSTIFICATION  OF  THEIR  RETA- 
LIATION ON  THE  FRENCH.  There  are  insults  and  injuries, 
which  to  have  endured  at  the  hand  of  an  oppressor,  degrades 
a man  in  his  own  esteem,  and  forces  him  to  recover  his  level 
by  a signal  and  terrible  revenge.  Such  are  the  inflictions, 
which  the  French  armies  have  poured  out  upon  the  Spaniards, 
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If  ever  a6ls  of  ferocious  retaliation  might  admit  of  extenua- 
tion, it  is  in  such  a cause,  and  upon  such  provocation  as  they 
have  received,  from  an  enemy  unrestrained  in  his  career  of 
ambition  and  blood,  by  any  law  human  or  divine.  Such  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  justification  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  they 
defend  and  avenge  their  invaded  country — their  pillaged  and 
desolated  homes — their  murdered  parents — their  violated 
wives  and  daughters — and  who  shall  say,  that  such  vengeance 
is  not  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and, man?  Who  shall  pre- 
tend that  the  assailant  of  unoffending  and  defenceless  in- 
nocence is  privileged  from  resistance  or  retaliation,  that  the 
invader  has  a right  to  make  his  inroad  when  he  thinks  fit,  to 
commit  what  excesses  he  pleases; — but  that  he  is  only  to  be 
met  in  the  listed  field  and  by  regular  battalions — that  the 
cottage  or  the  altar  are  to  be  defended  or  avenged  only  by  an 
enrolled  soldiery;  that  the  peaceful  population  of  a country 
must  be  passive  under  every  species  of  outrage  and  of 
wrong  ? 


432..  PLATO  AND  SENECA — ON  THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 
Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some  fables  of  the  poets, 
Avhich  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injustice ; 
and  lays  it  down  as  a principle,  that  whatever  is  permitted 
to  befall  a just  man,  whether  poverty,  sickness,  or  any  of 
those  things  which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either  in  life  or 
death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  readers  will  observe  how 
agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  what  we  find  delivered  by  a 
greater  authority.  Seneca  has  written  a discourse  purposely 
on  this  subject;  in  which  he  takes  pains,  after  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Stoics,  to  shew  that  adversity  is  not  in  itself  an  evil ; 
and  mentions  a noble  saying  of  Demetrius,  that  ‘nothing 
would  be  more  unhappy  than  a man  who  had  never  known 
afflidlion.’  He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
fond  mother  to  a child,  which  often  proves  his  ruin ; but  the 
affedtion  of  the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a wise  father,  who 
would  have  his  sons  exercised  with  labour,  disappointment, 
and  pain,  that  they  may  gather  strength  and  improve  their 
fortitude.  On  this  occasion,  the  philosopher  rises  into  that 
celebrated  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a spedlacle 
more  worthy  the  regard  of  a Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a brave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings ; to  which  he 
adds,  that  it  must  be  a pleasure  to  Jupiter  himself  to  look 
down  from  heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of  his 
country  preserving  his  integrity.  j.  HUGHES 
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433.  WARREN  HASTINGS — THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CRIMES 
LAID  TO  HIS  CHARGE.  The  Crimes  which  we  charge  in  these 
articles  are  not  lapses,  defedls,  errors  of  common  human 
frailty,  which,  as  we  know  and  feel^  we  can  allow  for.  We 
charge  this  offender  with  no  crimes  that  have  not  arisen  from 
passions  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbour:  with  no  offences 
that  have  not  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity,  pride,  insolence, 
treachery,  in  short  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue  a total 
extinction  of  all  moral  principle.  If  we  do  not  plant  his 
crimes  in  those  vices  which  the  breast  of  man  is  made  to 
abhor  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws  human  and  divine  interdidl, 
we  desire  no  longer  to  be  heard  upon  this  occasion.  Let 
every  thing  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of  surprise  or 
error,  upon  those  grounds  be  pleaded  with  success : we  give 
up  the  whole  of  those  predicaments.  We  urge  no  crimes, 
that  were  not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  charge  him  with 
nothing  that  he  did  not  commit  upon  deliberation ; that  he 
did  not  commit  against  advice,  against  the  diredl  command 
of  lawful  authority ; that  he  did  not  commit  after  reproof 
and  reprimand.  His  crimes  are  aggravated  by  being  crimes 
of  contumacy.  They  were  crimes,  not  against  forms,  but 
against  those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  are  our  rule  and 
our  birthright.  E.  BURKE 


434.  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PURITY  OF  A LANGUAGE — 
A GREAT  BENEFIT  TO  SOCIETY.  I hold  him  to  deserve  the 
highest  praise  who  fixes  the  principles  and  forms  the  manners 
of  a state,  and  makes  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  con- 
spicuous both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  I assign  the  second 
place  to  him,  who  endeavours  by  precepts  and  by  rules  to 
perpetuate  that  style  and  idiom  of  speech  and  composition 
which  have  flourished  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  language, 
and  who,  as  it  were,  throws  up  such  a trench  around  it,  that 
people  may  be  prevented  from  going  beyond  the  boundary 
almost  by  the  terrors  of  a Romulean  prohibition.  If  we 
compare  the  benefits  which  each  of  these  confer,  we  shall 
find  that  the  former  alone  can  render  the  intercourse  of  the 
citizens  just  and  conscientious,  but  that  the  latter  gives  that 
gentility,  that  elegance,  that  refinement  which  are  next  to  be 
desired.  The  one  inspires  lofty  courage  and  intrepid  ardour 
against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy ; the  other  exerts  himself  to 
annihilate  that  barbarism  which  commits  more  extensive 
ravages  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  the  intestine  enemy 
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genius  and  literature,  by  the  taste  which  he  inspires,  and  the 
good  authors  which  he  causes  to  be  read.  Nor  do  I think  it 
a matter  of  little  moment  whether  the  language  of  a people 
be  vitiated  or  refined,  whether  the  popular  idiom  be  erro- 
neous  or  corredl.  This  consideration  was  more  than  once 
found  salutary  at  Athens.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that 
changes  in  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  citizens  portend  great 
commotions  and  changes  in  the  state ; and  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  when  the  language  in  common  use  in  any 
country  becomes  irregular  and  depraved,  it  is  followed  by 
their  ruin  or  their  degradation.  For  what  do  terms  used 
without  skill  or  meaning,  which  are  at  once  corrupt  and 
misapplied,  denote,  but  a people  listless,  supine  and  ripe 
for  servitude?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
people  or  state,  which  has  not  flourished  in  some  degree  of 
prosperity  as  long  as  their  language  has  retained  its  elegance 
and  purity.  J.  MILTON 


435.  A LETTER  ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  HIS- 
TORIAN. Of  Sallust  I will  speak,  as  you  desire,  without  any 
hesitation  or  reserve.  I prefer  him  to  any  of  the  Latin  his- 
torians ; which  was  also  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients. 
Your  favourite  Tacitus  deserves  his  meed  of  praise ; but  his 
highest  praise,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  his  having  imitated 
Sallust  with  all  his  might.  As  he  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Catilinarian  war  asserted  that  there  was  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  historical  composition,  because  the  style  should  cor- 
respond with  the  nature  of  the  narrative,  you  ask  me  how  a 
writer  of  history  may  best  attain  that  excellence.  My  opinion 
is  that  he  who  would  describe  adlions  and  events  in  a way 
suited  to  their  dignity  and  importance,  ought  to  write  with  a 
mind  endued  with  a spirit,  and  enlarged  by  an  experience,  as 
extensive  as  the  adlors  in  the  scene,  that  he  may  have  a 
capacity  properly  to  comprehend  and  to  estimate  the  most 
momentous  affairs,  and  to  relate  them,  when  comprehended, 
with  energy  and  distindlness,  with  purity  and  perspicuity  of 
diction.  The  decorations  of  style  I do  not  greatly  heed : for 
I require  an  historian  and  not  a rhetorician.  I do  not  want 
frequent  interspersions  of  sentiment,  or  prolix  dissertations 
on  transadlions,  which  interrupt  the  series  of  events,  and 
cause  the  historian  to  intrench  on  the  office  of  the  politician, 
who,  if  in  explaining  counsels  and  explaining  facTs,  he  follows 
truth  rather  than  his  own  partialities  and  conjectures,  excites 
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the  disgust  or  aversion  of  his  party.  I will  add  a remark  of 
Sallust,  and  which  was  one  of  the  excellencies  he  himself 
commends  in  Cato,  that  he  should  be  able  to  say  much  in  a 
few  words ; a perfe6lion  which  I think  no  one  can  attain 
without  the  most  discriminating  judgment  and  a peculiar 
degree  of  moderation.  There  are  many  in  whom  you  have 
not  to  regret  either  elegance  of  didlion  or  copiousness  with 
brevity.  And  amongst  these  Sallust  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
chief  of  the  Latin  writers.  Such  are  the  virtues  which  I 
think  every  historian  ought  to  possess  who  would  proportion 
his  style  to  the  fa6ls  which  he  records.  j.  milton 


436.  PRONENESS  TO  LOOK  INTO  FUTURITY.  Those  who 
have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  mise^.able  than 
beasts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among 
other  considerations  take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only 
affiidled  with  the  anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the 
former  are  very  often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what  is 
passed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any 
future  difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  so  natural  to  the  mind, 
that  were  a man’s  sorrows  and  disquietudes  summed  up  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  found  that  he  had 
suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils  as  never 
happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which  had  really 
befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evils 
which  befall  us,  there  are  many  that  have  been  more  painful 
to  us  in  the  prospedl,  than  by  their  acTual  pressure.  This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know  what 
accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Can  anything  be  more 
surprising  than  to  consider  Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest 
figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and,  at  the  same  time,  outshined  all  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his  retirements,  as  busying 
himself  in  the  college  of  augurs,  and. observing  with  a reli- 
gious attention,  after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the 
several  grains  of  corn  which  were  thrown  to  them 

J.  ADDISON 


437.  EXCELLENCIES,  COMMON  TO  THE  GREEK  AND  RO- 
MAN HISTORIANS.  For  this  reason  we  praise  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  among  the  Greeks,  for  I will  mention  no  more 
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of  them ; and  upon  this  account  we  commend  Sallust  and 
Livy  among  the  Romans.  For  though  they  all  differ  in 
their  style,  yet  they  all  agree  in  these  common  excellencies. 
Herodotus  displays  a natural  oratory  in  the  beauty  and 
clearness  of  a numerous  and  solemn  didlion ; he  flows  with 
a sedate  and  majestic  pace,  with  an  easy  current,  and  a 
pleasant  stream.  Thucydides  does  sometimes  write  in  a 
style  so  close,  that  almost  every  word  is  a sentence,  and 
every  sentence  almost  acquaints  us  with  something  new ; so 
that  from  the  multitude  of  causes,  and  variety  of  matter 
, crowded  together,  we  should  suspedl  him  to  be  obscure:  but 
yet  so  happy,  so  admirable  a master  is  he  in  the  art  of 
expression,  so  proper  and  so  full,  that  we  cannot  say  whether 
his  didlion  does  more  illustrate  the  things  he  speaks  of,  or 
whether  kis  words  themselves  are  not  illustrated  by  his 
matter,  so  mutual  a light  do  his  expressions  and  subje6l 
refledl  on  each  other.  His  didlion,  though  it  be  pressed  and 
close,  is  nevertheless  great  and  magnificent,  equal  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  his  subjedf.  He  first,  after  Hero- 
dotus, ventured  to  adorn  the  historian’s  style,  to  make  the 
narration  more  pleasing,  by  leaving  the  flatness  and  naked- 
ness of  former  ages.  This  is  most  observable  in  his  battles, 
where  he  does  not  only  relate  the  mere  fight,  but  writes  with 
a martial  spirit,  as  if  he  stood  in  the  hottest  of  the  engage- 
ment : and  what  is  most  excellent  as  well  as  remarkable  in  so 
close  a style,  is,  that  it  is  numerous  and  harmonious,  that  his 
words  are  not  laboured  nor  forced,  but  fall  into  their  places 
in  a natural  order,  as  into  their  most  proper  situation. 

H.  FELTON 


438.  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  VALENS  AT  THE  BATTLE 
OF  HADRIANOPLE,  A.D.  378.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of 
slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought 
protedlion  among  the  Tancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who  still 
maintained  their  ground  with  some  appearance  of  order  and 
firmness.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and  VicTor,  who 
perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed,  that  all  was  lost, 
unless  the  person  of  the  emperor  could  be  saved.  Some 
troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief ; 
they  found  only  a bloody  spot,  covered  with  a heap  of  broken 
arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover 
their  unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the  living,  or  the  dead. 
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Their  search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attend- 
ants, Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a neigh- 
bouring cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his  wound, 
and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this  humble  retreat 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy:  they  tried  to  force 
the  door ; they  were  provoked  by  a discharge  of  arrows  from 
the  roof,  till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a 
pile  of  dry  faggots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with  the  Ro- 
man emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames  ; 
and  a youth,  w^ho  dropt  from  the  window,  alone  escaped,  to 
attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
inestimable  prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness. 
A great  number  of  brave  and  distinguished  officers  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equalled,  in  the  adlual 
loss,  and  far  surpassed,  in  the  fatal  consequences,  the  mis- 
fortune which  Rome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of 
Cannae.  E.  gibbon 


439.  THE  SO-CALLED  EMPIRE  OF  REASON.  But  now  all 
is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions  which  made 
power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal,  which  harmonized  the 
different  shades  of  life,  and  which,  by  a bland  assimilation, 
incorporated  into  politics  the  sentiments  which  beautify  and 
soften  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new  conquering 
empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  the  decent  drapery  of  life 
is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.  All  the  superadded  ideas,  furnished 
from  the  wardrobe  of  a moral  imagination,  which  the  heart 
owns,  and  the  understanding  ratifies,  as  necessary  to  cover 
the  defedls  of  our  naked  shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it  to 
dignity  in  our  own  estimation,  are  to  be  exploded  as  a 
ridiculous,  absurd,  and  antiquated  fashion.  E.  BURKE 


440.  KING  CHARLES  I.— HIS  ESCAPE  FROM  HAMPTON 
COURT,  NOV.  II,  A.D.  1 647.  The  king  found  himself  in  great 
perplexity,  from  what  he  discerned  and  observed  himself,  as 
well  as  what  he  heard  from  others ; but  what  use  to  make  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  was  very  hard  to  resolve ; he  did  really 
believe  that  their  malice  was  at  the  height,  and  that  they  did 
design  his  murder,  but  knew  not  which  was  a probable  way 
to  prevent  it.  The  making  an  escape,  if  it  were  not  contrived 
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with  wonderful  sagacity,  would  expose  him  to  be  assassinated 
by  pretended  ignorance,  and  would  be  charged  upon  himself : 
and  if  he  could  avoid  their  guards  and  get  beyond  them 
undiscovered,  whither  should  he  go?  and  what  place  would 
receive  and  defend  him  ? The  hope  of  the  city  seemed  not 
to  him  to  have  a foundation  of  reason ; they  had  been  too  late 
subdued  to  recover  courage  for  such  an  adventure ; and  the 
army  now  was  much  more  master  of  it  than  when  they 
desponded.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  resolve  to 
transport  himself  beyond  the  seas,  which  had  been  no  hard 
matter  to  have  brought  to  pass ; but  with  whom  he  consulted 
for  the  way  of  doing  it  is  not  to  this  day  discovered;  they 
who  were  instrumental  in  his  remove  pretending  to  know 
nothing  of  the  resolution,  or  counsel.  But  one  morning,  the 
king  having  the  night  before  pretended  some  indisposition, 
and  that  he  would  go  to  his  rest,  they  who  went  into  his 
chamber  found  that  he  was  not  there,  nor  had  been  in  his 
bed  that  night.  There  were  two  or  three  letters  found  upon 
his  table,  writ  all  with  his  own  hand,  one  to  the  parliament, 
another  to  the  general ; in  which  he  declared  the  reason  of 
his  remove  to  be,  an  apprehension  that  some  desperate 
persons  had  a design  to  assassinate  him;  and  therefore  he 
had  withdrawn  himself  with  a purpose  of  remaining  con- 
cealed, until  the  parliament  had  agreed  upon  such  proposi- 
tions as  should  be  fit  for  him  to  consent  to ; and  he  would 
then  appear  and  willingly  consent  to  anything  that  should  be 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


441.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  INTEMPERATENESS.  Men  are 
held  intemperate,  only  when  their  desires  overcome  or  pre- 
vent the  adfion  of  their  reason ; and  they  are  indeed  intem- 
perate in  the  exadl  degree  in  which  such  prevention  or 
interference  takes  place,  and  therefore  in  many  instances  and 
adls  which  do  not  lower  the  world’s  estimation  of  their 
temperance.  For  so  long  as  it  can  be  supposed  that  the 
reason  has  adled  imperfedlly  owing  to  its  own  imperfedlion, 
or  to  the  imperfection  of  the  promises  submitted  to  it,  as 
when  men  give  an  inordinate  preference  to  their  own  pur- 
suits, because  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
sufficiently  experienced  the  goodness  and  benefit  of  others ; 
and  so  long  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  men  have  referred  to 
reason  in  what  they  do,  and  have  not  suffered  its  orders  to  be 
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disobeyed  through  mere  impulse  and  desire,  though  those 
orders  may  be  full  of  error  owing  to  the  reason’s  own  feeble- 
ness ; so  long  men  are  not  held  intemperate. 

J.  RUSKIN 


442.  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  Is  it  not 
the  same  virtue  which  does  everything  for  us  here  in  Eng- 
land? It  is  the  love  of  the  people,  it  is  their  attachment  to 
their  government  from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have 
in  such  a glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your  army  and 
your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obedience,  with- 
out which  your  army  would  be  a base  rabble,  and  your  navy 
nothing  but  rotten  timber.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not 
seldom  the  truest  wisdom : and  a great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation 
and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  places  as  becomes  our  station 
and  ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceed- 
ings on  America,  with  the  old  warning  of  the  Church,  Stir- 
sum  corda!  We  ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness 
of  that  trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us. 
By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors 
have  turned  a savage  wilderness  into  a glorious  empire : and 
have  made  the  most  extensive,  and  the  only  honourable 
conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  health, 
the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

E.  BURKE 


443.  THE  REALITY  OF  WHAT  IS  TRULY  BEFORE  US  GIVES 
REALITY  TO  ALL  THE  ASSOCIATE  IMAGES  THAT  BLEND  AND 
HARMONIZE  WITH  IT.  We  think  of  ancient  Greece — we 
tread  on  the  soil  of  Athens  or  Sparta.  Our  emotion,  which 
was  before  faint,  is  now  one  of  the  liveliest  of  which  our  soul 
is  susceptible,  because  it  is  fixed  and  realized  in  the  existing 
and  present  obje6l.  The  same  images  arise  to  us,  but  they 
coexist  now  as  they  rise  with  all  the  monuments  which  we 
behold,  with  the  land  itself,  with  the  sound  of  those  waves, 
which  are  dashing  now,  as  they  dashed  so  many  ages  before, 
when  their  murmur  was  heard  by  the  hero  of  whom  we  think 
■ — all  now  lives  before  us.  The  visions  of  other  years  exist 
again  to  our  very  eye : we  see  embodied  all  which  we  feel  in 
our  mind. 


FOL.  CENT. 
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444.  PERVADING  INFLUENCE  OF  AMBITION.  If  we  look 
abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  out  the  principles  of  adlion  in  every  individual, 
it  will,  I think,  seem  highly  probable  that  ambition  runs 
through  the  whole  species,  and  that  every  man  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  his  complexion  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 
it.  It  is  indeed  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  men, 
who,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  and  without 
the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not  to  the  heights  of 
power  and  grandeur ; who  never  set  their  hearts  upon  a 
numerous  train  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor  other  gay 
appendages  of  greatness ; who  are  contented  with  a com- 
petency, and  will  not  molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an 
abundance.  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that 
such  a man  is  not  ambitious ; his  desires  may  have  cut  out 
another  channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ; the 
motive  however  may  be  still  the  same ; and  in  these  cases 
likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on  with  the  desire 
of  distinction.  Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy 
actions,  abstradled  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of  distinc- 
tion was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous  excellence.  This 
passion  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently  perverted  to 
evil  and  ignoble  purposes ; so  that  we  may  account  for  many 
of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life  upon  the  same  innate 
principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of  being  remarkable  : for  this,  as 
it  has  been  differently  cultivated  by  education,  study  and 
converse,  will  bring  forth  suitable  effeCts  as  it  falls  in  with 
an  ingenuous  disposition,  or  a corrupt  mind.  It  does  ac- 
cordingly express  itself  in  aCts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish 
cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a good  or  a w^eak  understanding. 
As  it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind,  or 
adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently  praise- 
worthy or  ridiculous.  Ambition  therefore  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ; for  as  the  same  humours 
in  constitutions  otherwise  different  affeCt  the  body  after 
different  manners,  so  the  same  aspiring  principle  within  us, 
sometimes  breaks  forth  upon  one  objeCt,  sometimes  upon 
another.  T.  HUGHES 


445.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE — ITS  GRADUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else,  through 
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improvement  to  degeneracy.  The  fate  of  the  English  tongue 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  others.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
scanty  jargon  of  our  barbarous  ancestors ; but  we  have 
specimens  of  our  language,  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to 
civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expecfled,  artless  and  simple,  unconne61:ed  and  con- 
cise. The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little  more  than  to 
be  understood,  and  seldom,  perhaps,  aspired  to  the  praise  of 
pleasing ; their  verses  were  considered  chiefly  as  memorial, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  differ  from  prose,  but  by  the  measure 
or  the  rhyme.  In  this  state,  varied  a little  according  to  the 
different  purposes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our  language  may 
be  said  to  have  continued  to  the  time  of  Gower,  whom 
Chaucer  calls  his  master,  and  who,  however  obscured  by  his 
scholar’s  popularity,  seems  justly  to  claim  an  honour,  which 
has  been  hitherto  denied  him,  of  showing  his  countrymen 
that  something  more  was  to  be  desired,  and  that  English 
verse  might  be  exalted  into  poetry.  From  the  time  of 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  the  English  writers  have  studied  ele- 
gance and  advanced  their  language  by  successive  improve- 
ments to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can  easily  receive,  and  as 
much  copiousness  as  human  knowledge  has  hitherto  required. 
These  advances  have  not  been  made  at  all  times  with  the 
same  diligence  or  the  same  success.  Negligence  has  sus- 
pended the  course  of  improvement,  or  aflfedliation  turned  it 
aside;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change,  or  change  has 
been  made  without  amendment.  But  elegance  has  been 
long  kept  in  view,  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy,  as 
life  permits ; till  every  man  now  endeavours  to  excel  others 
in  accuracy,  or  outshine  them  in  splendour’of  style;  and  the 
danger  is,  lest  care  should  too  soon  pass  to  affedlation. 

S.  JOHNSON 


446.  THE  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW.  In  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  Buonaparte  provided  only  for  his  own  security  : the 
famished  and  the  wounded  were  without  protedlion.  Those, 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand,  who  supplied  the  army 
with  occasional  food  by  distant  and  desperate  excursions, 
were  uninformed  of  its  retreat : they  perished  to  a man,  and 
caused  to  perish  by  their  disappearance  a far  greater  number 
of  their  former  comrades.  Forty  miles  of  road  were  exca- 
vated in  the  snow.  The  army  seemed  a phantasmagoria ; no 
sound  of  horses’  feet  was  heard,  no  wheel  of  waggon  or 
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artillery,  no  voice  of  man.  Regiment  followed  regiment  in 
long  and  broken  lines,  between  two  files  of  soldiers  the  whole 
way.  Some  stood  eredl,  some  reclined  a little,  some  laid 
their  arms  beside  them,  some  clasped  them ; all  were  dead. 
Several  of  these  had  slept  in  that  position,  but  the  greater 
part  had  been  placed  so,  to  leave  the  more  room  : and  not  a 
few  from  every  troop  and  detachment  took  their  voluntary 
station  amongst  them.  The  barbarians,  who  at  other  sea- 
sons rush  into  battle  with  loud  cries,  rarely  did  so.  Skins 
covered  not  their  bodies  only  but  their  faces,  and,  such  was 
the  intensity  of  cold,  they  reluctantly  gave  vent,  from  amidst 
the  spoils  they  had  taken,  to  this  first  and  most  natural 
expression  of  their  vengeance.  Their  spears,  although  often 
of  soft  wood,  as  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  pine,  remained 
unbroken,  while  the  sword  and  the  sabre  of  the  adversary 
cracked  like  ice.  Feeble  from  inanition,  inert  from  weari- 
ness, and  somnolent  from  the  iciness  that  enthralled  them, 
they  sank  into  forgetfulness  with  the  Cossacks  in  pursuit 
and  coming  down  upon  them,  and  even  while  they  could  yet 
discern,  for  they  looked  more  frequently  to  that  quarter,  the 
more  fortunate  of  their  comrades  marching  home.  The  gay 
and  lively  Frenchman,  to  whom  war  had  been  sport  and 
pastime,  was  now  reduced  to  such  apathy,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  some  kind  speech  which  a friend  was  to  communicate  to 
those  he  loved  the  most  tenderly,  he  paused  from  rigid 
drowsiness,  and  bade  the  messenger  adieu.  Some,  it  is 
reported  (and  what  is  unnatural,  is,  in  such  extremity,  not 
incredible)  closed  their  eyes  and  threw  down  their  muskets, 
while  they  could  use  them  still,  not  from  hope  nor  from  fear, 
but  part  from  indignation  at  their  general,  whose  retreats 
had  always  been  followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  his  army ; and 
part,  remembering  with  what  brave  nations  they  had  once 
fought  gloriously,  from  the  impossibility  of  defeating  or 
resisting  so  barbarous  and  obscure  an  enemy. 


447.  SCENE  IN  RASSELAS.  ^ The  things  that  are  now 
before  us,’  said  the  princess,  ^require  attention  and  deserve 
it.  What  have  I to  do  with  the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of 
ancient  times. ^ with  times  which  never  can  return,  and  heroes, 
whose  form  of  life  was  different  from  all  that  the  present 
condition  of  mankind  requires  or  allows?’ 

‘ T o know  anything,’  returned  the  poet,  ^ we  must 
know  its  effedls ; to  see  men,  we  must  see  their  works,  that 
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we  may  learn  what  reason  has  di6lated,  or  passion  has 
incited,  and  find  what  are  the  most  powerful  motives  of 
adlion.  To  judge  rightly  of  the  present  we  must  oppose  it 
to  the  past;  for  all  judgment  is  comparative,  and  of  the 
future  nothing  can  be  known.  The  truth  is,  that  no  mind  is 
much  employed  upon  the  present ; recollection  and  anticipa- 
tion fill  up  almost  all  our  moments.  Our  passions  are  joy 
and  grief,  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.  Of  joy  and  grief 
the  past  is  the  object,  and  the  future  of  hope  and  fear ; even 
love  and  hatred  respect  the  past,  for  the  cause  must  have 
been  before  the  effect.  The  present  state  of  things  is  the 
consequence  of  the  former,  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what 
were  the  sources  of  the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  the  evil  that 
we  suffer.  If  we  act  only  for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study 
of  history  is  not  prudent ; if  we  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  others,  it  is  not  just.  Ignorance,  when  it  is  voluntary,  is 
criminal:  and  he  may  properly  be  charged  with  evil,  who 
refused  to  learn  how  he  might  prevent  it.’  S.  JOHNSON 


448.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  ROME  UNDER 
EVENING  LIGHT.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene 
on  earth  than  the  solitary  extent  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
under  evening  light.  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  for  a 
moment  withdrawn  from  the  sounds  and  motion  of  the 
living  world,  and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and  wasted 
plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath  his  foot, 
tread  he  never  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow 
and  curious,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men. 
The  long  knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the 
evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion  shake  feverishly 
along  the  banks  of  rum  that  lift  themselves  to  the  sunlight. 
Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth  heave  around  him,  as  if  the 
dead  beneath  were  struggling  in  their  sleep ; scattered  blocks 
of  black  stone,  foursquare,  remnants  of  mighty  edifices,  not 
one  left  upon  another,  lie  upon  them  to  keep  them  down. 
A dull  purple,  poisonous  haze  stretches  level  along  the 
desert,  veiling  its  specTral  wrecks  of  mossy  ruins,  on  whose 
rents  the  red  light  rests  like  lying  fire  on  defiled  altars. 
The  blue  ridge  of  the  Alban  mount  lifts  itself  against  a 
solemn  space  of  green,  clear,  quiet,  sky.  Watch-towers  of 
dark  clouds  stand  steadfastly  along  the  promontories  of  the 
Apennines.  From  the  plain  to  the  mountains,  the  shat- 
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tered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness, 
like  shadowy  and  countless  troops  of  funeral  mourners, 
passing  from  a nation’s  grave.  J.  RUSKIN 


449.  THE  OCEAN  DRIED  UP.  But  if  we  should  suppose 
the  ocean  dry,  and  that  we  looked  down  from  the  top  of 
some  high  cloud  upon  the  empty  shell,  how  horridly  and 
barbarously  would  it  look?  and  with  what  amazement  should 
we  see  it  under  us  like  an  open  hell,  or  a wide  bottomless 
pit?  So  deep  and  hollow  and  vast ; so  broken  and  confused, 
so  every  way  deformed  and  monstrous.  This  would  effec- 
tually awaken  our  irhagination,  and  make  us  inquire  and 
wonder  how  such  a thing  came  in  nature ; from  what  causes, 
by  what  force,  or  engines,  could  the  earth  be  torn  in  this 
prodigious  manner?  Did  they  dig  the  sea  with  spades,  and 
carry  out  the  moulds  in  hand-baskets?  Where  are  the 
entrails  laid?  And  how  did  they  cleave  the  rocks  asunder? 
If  as  many  pioneers  as  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  been  at 
work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they  could 
not  have  made  a ditch  of  this  greatness.  Nor  is  it  the 
greatness  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious  confusion 
which  we  see  in  the  parts  and  fashion  of  it,  that  makes 
it  strange  and  unaccountable ; it  is  another  chaos  in  its 
kind;  who  can  paint  the  scenes  of  it?  Gulphs,  and  preci- 
pices, and  cataradls;  pits  within  pits,  and  rocks  under  rocks, 
broken  mountains  and  ragged  islands,  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  countries  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  planted  in 
the  sea.  T.  burnet 


450.  THE  WORLD  A HEAP  OF  RUINS.  The  shores  and 
coasts  of  the  sea  are  no  way  equal  or  uniform,  but  go  in  a 
line  uncertainly  crooked  and  broke ; indented  and  jagged  as 
a thing  torn ; besides  the  greater  promontories  and  bays 
there  are  a multitude  of  creeks  and  outlets,  necks  of  land 
and  angles,  which  break  the  evenness  of  the  shore  in  all 
manner  of  ways.  Then  the  height  and  level  of  the  shore 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  line  of  it ; it  is  sometimes  high  and 
sometimes  low,  sometimes  spread  in  sandy  plains,  as  smooth 
as  the  sea  itself ; and  of  such  an  equal  height  with  it,  that 
the  waves  seem  to  have  no  bounds,  but  the  mere  figure  and 
convexity  of  the  globe ; in  other  places  it  is  raised  into  banks 
and  ramparts  of  earth,  and  in  others  it  is  walled  in  with 
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rocks ; and  all  this  without  any  order  that  we  can  observe, 
or  any  other  reason  than  this  is  what  might  be  expedled  in 
a ruin. 

As  to  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea,  they  are  under 
no  rule  nor  equality  any  more  than  the  figures  of  the  shores  ; 
shallows  in  some  places  and  guiphs  in  others ; beds  of  sand 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  rocks  under  water.  And  though 
we  that  are  upon  dry  land  are  not  much  concerned  how  the 
rocks  and  shelves  lie  in  the  sea,  yet  a poor  shipwrecked 
mariner,  when  he  hath  run  his  vessel  upon  a rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  expostulates  bitterly  v/ith  nature, 
who  it  was  that  placed  that  rock  there,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose.? Was  there  not  room  enough,  saith  he,  upon  the  land, 
or  the  shore,  to  lay  your  great  stones,  but  they  must  be 
thrown  •into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  as  it  were  in  spite  to 
navigation.?  The  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  nature 
in  this  case,  so  far  as  I know,  is  to  confess,  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  sea-channel  is  but  a ruin,  and  in  a ruin 
things  tumble  uncertainly  and  commonly  lie  in  confusion. 

T.  BURNET 


451.  STORY  OF  MALCOLM  III,  KING  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Having  received  an  information,  that  one  of  his  nobles  had 
conceived  a design  against  his  life,  he  enjoined  the  stri61;est 
silence  to  the  informer  and  took  no  notice  of  it  himself,  till 
the  person  accused  of  this  execrable  treason  came  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  execute  his  intention.  The  next  morning, 
he  went  to  hunt  with  all  the  train  of  his  courtiers,  and  when 
they  were  got  into  the  deepest  woods  of  the  forest,  drew  that 
nobleman  away  from  the  rest  of  the  company  and  spoke  to 
him  thus ; ‘ Behold ! we  are  here  alone,  armed  and  mounted 
alike.  Nobody  sees  or  hears  us,  or  can  give  either  of  us  aid 
against  the  other.  If  then  you  are  a brave  man,  if  you  have 
courage  and  spirit,  perform  your  purpose ; accomplish  the 
promise  you  have  made  to  mine  enemies.  If  you  think,  I 
ought  to  be  killed  by  you,  when  can  you  do  it  better.?  when 
more  opportunely.?  when  more  manfully.? — Have  you  prepared 
poison  for  me?  that  is  a womanish  treason. — Or  would  you 
murder  me  in  my  bed? — an  adulteress  could  do  that. — Or 
have  you  hid  a dagger  to  stab  me  secretly?  that  is  the  deed 
of  a ruffian. — Rather  adl  like  a soldier : adl  like  a man ; and 
fight  with  me  hand  to  hand : that  your  treason  may  at  least 
be  free  from  baseness.’  At  these  words,  the  traitor,  as  if  he 
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had  been  struck  with  a thunderbolt,  fell  at  his  feet  and 
implored  his  pardon.  ‘ F ear  nothing : you  shall  not  suffer 
any  evil  from  me  I replied  the  king ; and  kept  his  word. 

GEORGE  LORD  LYTTELTON 


452.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Almost  all  Poets,  except  those 
who  were  not  able  to  eat  bread  without  the  bounty  of  great 
men,  that  is,  without  what,  they  could  get  by  flattering  of 
them,  have  not  only  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  vices 
and  vanities  of  the  grand  world  into  the  innocent  happiness 
of  a retired  life : but  have  commended  and  adorned  nothing 
so  much  by  their  ever-living  poems.  Hesiod  was  the  first  or 
second  poet  in  the  world,  that  remains  yet  extant  (if  Homer, 
as  some  think,  preceded  him,  but  I rather  believe  they  were 
contemporaries),  and  he  is  the  first  writer  too  of  the  art  of 
husbandry : he  has  contributed,  says  Columella,  not  a little 
to  our  profession : I suppose  he  means  not  a little  honour, 
for  the  matter  of  his  instrudlions  is  not  very  important : his 
great  antiquity  is  visible  through  the  gravity  and  simplicity 
of  his  style.  The  most  acute  of  all  his  sayings  concerns  our 
purpose  very  much,  and  is  couched  in  the  reverend  obscurity 
of  an  oracle.  HXioT/rjfjLLcrv  Travros,  the  half  is  7nore  tha?i  the 
whole.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  is  this:  His  brother 
Perses  had  by  corrupting  some  great  Men  {^ao-iXrjas  dcopo- 
(paryovs,  great  bribe-eatei^s.^  he  calls  them)  gotten  from  him  the 
half  of  his  estate.  It  is  no  matter,  says  he,  they  have  not 
done  me  so  much  prejudice,  as  they  imagine : 

N777riOi  006*  laacfLV  ocry  irXeov  ypLav  TrdpToSy 
0O6’  uaop  €P  [xaXdx'Q  re  Kal  dacpodeXcp  jxiy  opeiap*' 
KpvpavTts  ydp  exovai  Oeol  piop  dpOpUTraai. 

This  I conceive  to  have  been  honest  Hesiod’s  meaning. 

A.  COWLEY 


453.  THE  PRAISE  OF  A COUNTRY  LIFE.  The  day  itself 
(in  my  opinion)  seems  of  more  length  and  beauty  in  the 
country,  and  can  be  better  enjoyed,  than  any  where  else. 
There  the  years  pass  away  calmly ; and  one  day  gently  drives 
on  the  other,  insomuch,  that  a man  may  be  sensible  of  a 
certain  satiety  and  pleasure  from  every  hour,  and  may  be 
said  to  feed  upon  time  itself,  which  devours  all  other  things. 
And  although  those  that  are  employed  in  the  managing  and 
ordering  of  their  own  estates  in  the  country  have,  otherwise, 
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viz.  by  that  very  employment,  much  more  pleasure  and 
delights  than  a citizen  can  possibly  have,  yet  verily  so  it  is, 
that  one  day  spent  in  the  recess  and  privacy  of  the  country, 
seems  more  pleasant  and  lasting  than  a whole  year  at  court. 
Justly,  then,  and  most  deservingly,  shall  we  account  them 
most  happy  with  whom  the  sun  stays  longest  and  lends  a 
larger  day.  The  husbandman  is  always  up  and  drest  with 
the  morning,  whose  dawning  light,  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  breaks  over  all  the  fields  and  chaseth  away  the  darkness 
(which  would  hinder  his  early  labours)  from  every  valley. 
If  his  day’s  task  keep  him  late  in  the  fields,  yet  night  comes 
not  so  suddenly  upon  him,  but  he  can  return  home  with  the 
evening-star.  Whereas,  in  towns  and  populous  cities,  nei- 
ther the  day,  nor  the  sun,  nor  a star,  nor  the  season  of  the 
year,  can  be  well  perceived.  All  which,,  in  the  country, 
are  manifestly  seen  and  occasion  a more  exadl  care  and 
observation  of  seasons,  that  their  labours  may  be  in  their 
appointed  time,  and  their  rewards  accordingly. 

H.  VAUGHAN 


454.  QUALIFICATION  OF  WOMEN  FOR  RULE.  Yet  although 
the  desire  of  ruling  is  thus  pernicious  to  feminine  goodness, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  Providence  imposes  the 
duty  of  ruling  on  a woman,  she  is  to  shrink  from  the 
responsibility.  When  the  law  of  succession  or  the  course  of 
events  throws  dominion  into  a lady’s  hands,  the  same  or- 
daining Power  that  makes  the  duty  can  qualify  the  person 
for  its  performance.  There  is  no  intelledlual  unfitness  for 
sway  in  the  sex : and  whatever  of  moral  or  physical  weakness 
may  pertain  to  it,  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  fine- 
ness of  tadl,  purity  of  inclination  and  the  strength  of  good 
resolve.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  few  women  have 
attained  sovereignty,  and  how  large  a proportion  of  those 
few  have  been  great  sovereigns  (we  wish  more  of  them  had 
been  good  women),  we  might  almost  conje6lure  that  the 
politic  faculties  of  the  women  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
men.  But  the  apparent  superiority  arises  from  the  greater 
necessity  for  exertion  and  circumspedlion  which  the  sex 
imposes,  and  the  impossibility  of  weak  women,  in  dangerous 
jundlures,  keeping  possession  of  the  seat  at  all. 

H.  COLERIDGE 
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455.  OF  SORROW.  Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence 
or  error  which  may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  adlivity,  or 
that  repentance  of  crimes  for  which,  however  irrevocable,  our 
Creator  has  promised  to  accept  it  as  an  atonement ; the  pain 
which  arises  from  these  causes  has  very  salutary  effedls,  and 
is  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation  of  those 
miscarriages  that  produce  it.  Sorrow  is  properly  that  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  our  desires  are  fixed  upon  the  past, 
without  looking  forward  to  the  future,  an  incessant  wish  that 
something  were  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  a tormenting 
and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoyment  or  possession  which 
we  have  lost,  and  which  no  endeavours  can  possibly  regain. 
Into  such  anguish  many  have  sunk  upon  some  sudden 
diminution  of  their  fortune,  an  unexpected  blast  of  their 
reputation,  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of  friends.  They  have 
suffered  all  sensibility  of  pleasure  to  be  destroyed  by  a single 
blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of  substituting  any 
other  object  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  lament,  resigned 
their  lives  to  gloom  and  despondency,  and  worn  themselves 
out  in  unavailing  misery. 


456.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V.  His 
promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  saga- 
city in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to 
pursue,  than  fertility  of  genius  in  finding  out  the  means  for 
rendering  the  pursuit  of  them  successful.  Though  he  had 
naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that  during  the  most 
ardent  and  bustling  periods  of  life,  he  remained  in  the  cabi- 
net inactive ; yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for  vigorous 
exertions  in  every  direCtion,  that  he  acquired  such  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talents  for  command,  as  rendered 
him  equal  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able  generals 
of  the  age.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  the  science  which  is  of  greatest  importance  to  a mo- 
narch, that  of  knowing  men  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to 
the  various  departments  which  he  allotted  to  them.  From 
the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  employed 
no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no  ambas- 
sador to  a foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a province,  whose 
abilities  were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in 
them.  Though  destitute  of  that  bewitching  affability  of 
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manners  which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap- 
proached his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which 
secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  generals ; he  rewarded  their  services  with  mu- 
nificence; he  neither  envied  their  fame  nor  discovered  any 
jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost  all  the  generals  who  con- 
du6led  his  armies  may  be  placed  on  a level  with  those  illus- 
trious personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
military  glory ; and  his  advantages  over  his  rivals  are  to  be 
ascribed  so  manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  com- 
manders whom  he  set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might 
seem  to  detradl  in  some  degree  from  his  own  merit,  if  the 
talent  of  discovering  and  steadiness  in  employing  such 
instruments,  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proof  of  a capacity 
for  government.  w.  ROBERTSON 


457.  SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE  TO  HIS  ARMY  BEFORE 
QUEBEC.  H congratulate  you,  my  brave  countrymen  and 
fellow-soldiers,  on  the  spirit  and  success  with  which  you  have 
executed  this  important  part  of  our  enterprise.  The  formid- 
able Heights  of  Abraham  are  now  surmounted ; and  the 
city  of  Quebec,  the  objedl  of  all  our  toils,  now  stands  in  full 
view  before  us.  A perfidious  enemy,  who  have  dared  to 
exasperate  you  by  their  cruelties,  but  not  to  oppose  you  on 
equal  ground,  are  now  constrained  to  face  you  on  the  open 
plain,  without  ramparts  or  entrenchments  to  shelter  them. 

‘ You  know  too  well  the  forces  which  compose  their 
army  to  dread  their  superior  numbers.  A few  regular  troops 
from  Old  France,  weakened  by  hunger  and  sickness,  who, 
when  fresh,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  British  soldiers, 
are  their  general’s  chief  dependence.  Those  numerous  com- 
panies of  Canadians,  insolent,  mutinous,  unsteady,  and  ill- 
disciplined,  have  exercised  his  utmost  skill  to  keep  them 
together  to  this  time ; and  as  soon  as  their  irregular  ardour 
is  damped  by  one  firm  fire,  they  will  instantly  turn  their 
backs,  and  give  you  no  further  trouble  but  in  the  pursuit. 
As  for  those  savage  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  horrid  yells  in 
the  forests  have  struck  many  a bold  heart  with  affright,  ter- 
rible as  they  are  with  a tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  to  a 
flying  and  prostrate  foe,  you  have  experienced  how  little 
their  ferocity  is  to  be  dreaded  by  resolute  men  upon  fair  and 
open  ground:  you  can  now  only  consider  them  as  the  just 
objecTs  of  a severe  revenge  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  many 
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slaughtered  countrymen.  This  day  puts  it  into  your  power 
to  terminate  the  fatigues  of  a siege  which  has  so  long  em- 
ployed your  courage  and  patience.  Possessed  with  a full 
confidence  of  the  certain  success  which  British  valour  must 
gain  over  such  enemies,  I have  led  you  up  these  steep  and 
dangerous  rocks ; only  solicitous  to  shew  you  the  foe  within 
your  reach.  The  impossibility  of  a retreat  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  situation  of  men  resolved  to  conquer  or  die : and 
believe  me,  my  friends,  if  your  conquest  could  be  bought  with 
the  blood  of  your  general,  he  would  most  cheerfully  resign  a 
life  which  he  has  long  devoted  to  his  country.’ 


458.  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  OBSCURITY.  If  we  engage  into 
a large  acquaintance  and  various  familiarities,  we  set  open 
our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time : we  expose 
our  life  to  a quotidian  ague  of  frigid  impertinencies,  which 
would  make  a wise  man  tremble  to  think  of.  Now  as  for 
being  known  much  by  sight  and  pointed  at,  I cannot  com- 
prehend the  honour  that  lies  in  that.  I love  and  commend 
a true  good  fame,  because  it  is  the  shadow  of  virtue:  the 
best  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  is  reflected 
from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory  of  Cato  and  Aristides, 
but  it  was  harmful  to  them  both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial 
to  any  man  whilst  he  lives.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I 
account  a person  who  has  a moderate  mind  and  fortune, 
and  lives  in  the  conversation  of  two  or  three  agreeable 
friends,  with  little  commerce  in  the  world  besides,  who  is 
esteemed  well  enough  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know 
him,  and  is  truly  irreproachable  by  anybody,  and  so  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  before  great  inconveniencies  of  old  age, 
goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in  (for  I would 
not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  Exit).  This  innocent 
deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him,  this  muta  pe?'- 
sona,  I take  to  have  been  more  happy  in  his  part,  than  the 
greatest  a61:ors  that  fill  the  stage  with  show  and  noise,  nay^ 
even  than  Augustus  himself,  who  askt  with  his  last  breath, 
whether  he  had  not  played  his  farce  very  well. 

A.  COWLEY 


459.  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  LILLIPUT,  THEIR  MODE  OF 
SELECTING  PUBLIC  OFFICERS.  In  choosing  persons  for  all 
employments,  they  have  more  regard  to  good  morals  than  to 
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great  abilities : for,  since  government  is  necessary  to  man- 
kind, they  believe  that  the  common  size  of  understanding  is 
fitted  to  some  station  or  other,  and  that  Providence  never 
intended  to  make  the  management  of  public  affairs  a mys- 
tery, to  be  comprehended  only  by  a few  persons  of  sublime 
genius,  of  which  there  seldom  are  three  born  in  an  age ; but 
they  suppose  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  to  be 
in  every  man's  power, — the  pradlice  of  which  virtues,  as- 
sisted by  experience  and  a good  intention,  would  qualify  any 
man  for  the  service  of  his  country,  except  when  a course  of 
study  is  requh'ed.  But  they  thought  the  want  of  moral  vir- 
tues was  so  far  from  being  supplied  by  superior  endowments 
of  the  mind,  that  employments  could  never  be  put  into  such 
dangerous  hands  as  those  of  persons  so  qualified;  and,  at 
least,  that  the  mistakes  committed  by  ignorance,  in  a vir- 
tuous disposition,  would  never  be  of  such  fatal  consequence 
to  the  public  weal,  as  the  pradfices  of  a man  whose  inclina- 
tions led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  who  had  great  abilities  to 
manage,  to  multiply  and  defend  his  corruptions. 

J.  SWIFT 


460.  PLEASURE  OF  CONTEMPLATING  DIVINE  WISDOM 
AS  SEEN  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  EARTH.  Neither  is  it 
perhaps  such  an  intricate  thing  as  we  imagine  at  first  sight 
to  trace  a chaos  into  an  habitable  world ; at  least  there  is  a 
particular  pleasure  to  see  things  in  their  origin,  and  by  what 
degrees  and  successive  changes  they  rise  into  that  order  and 
state  we  see  them  in  afterwards  when  completed.  I am 
sure,  if  ever  we  would  view  the  paths  of  divine  wisdom,  in 
the  works  and  in  the  condudl  of  nature,  we  must  not  only 
consider  how  things  are,  but  how  they  came  to  be  so.  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  upon  a tree  in  the  summer,  covered  with 
its  green  leaves,  decked  with  blossoms,  or  laden  with  fruit, 
and  casting  a pleasing  shade  under  its  spreading  boughs ; 
but  to  consider  how  this  tree,  with  ail  its  furniture,  sprang 
from  a little  seed ; how  nature  shaped  it,  and  fed  it,  in  its 
infancy  and  growth ; added  new  parts,  and  still  advanced  it 
by  little  and  little,  till  it  came  to  this  greatness  and  perfec- 
tion ; this,  methinks,  is  another  sort  of  pleasure,  more 
rational,  less  common,  and  which  is  properly  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  wisdom  in  the  works  of  nature.  So  to 
view  this  earth  and  this  sublunary  world,  as  it  is  now,  com- 
plete, distinguished  into  the  several  orders  of  bodies  of  which 
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it  now  consists,  every  one  perfe6l  and  admirable  in  its  kind; 
this  is  truly  delightful,  and  a very  good  entertainment  to 
the  mind : but  to  see  all  these  in  their  first  seeds,  as  I may 
so  say:  to  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  melt  it 
down  into  its  first  principles ; and  then  to  observe  how  the 
divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these  things  out  of  confusion  into 
order,  and  out  of  simplicity  into  that  beautiful  composition 
we  now  see  them  in  : this,  methinks,  is  another  kind  of  joy, 
which  pierceth  the  mind  more  deep,  and  is  more  satisfac- 
tory, T.  BURNET 

461.  MONTE  NUOVO.  West  of  Cicero’s  villa  stands  the 
eminent  Gaurus,  a stony  and  desolate  mountain,  in  which 
there  are  divers  obscure  caverns,  choaked  almost  with  earth, 
where  many  have  consumed  much  fruitless  industry  in 
searching  for  treasure.  The  famous  Lucrine  lake  extended 
formerly  from  Avernus  to  the  aforesaid  Gaurus  : but  is  now 
no  other  than  a little  sedgy  plash,  choaked  up  by  the  horrible 
and  astonishing  eruption  of  the  new  mountain ; whereof,  as 
oft  as  I think,  I am  easy  to  credit  whatsoever  is  wonderful. 
F or  who  here  knows  not,  or  who  elsewhere  will  believe,  that 
a mountain  should  arise,  partly  out  of  a lake  and  partly  out 
of  the  sea,  unto  such  a height  as  to  contend  in  altitude  with 
the  high  mountains  adjoining?  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1538,  on  the  29th  of  September,  when  for  certain  days  fore- 
going, the  country  hereabout  was  so  vexed  with  perpetual 
earthquakes,  as  no  one  house  was  left  so  entire  as  not  to 
expedl  an  immediate  ruin ; after  that  the  sea  had  retired 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  shore,  (leaving  abundance  of 
fish  and  springs  of  fresh  water  rising  on  the  bottom,)  this 
mountain  visibly  ascended  about  the  second  hour  of  the 
night,  with  an  hideous  roaring,  horribly  vomiting  stones, 
and  such  store  of  cinders  as  overwhelmed  all  the  buildings 
thereabout,  and  the  salubrious  baths  of  Tripergula,  for  so 
many  ages  celebrated : consumed  the  vines  to  ashes,  killing 
birds  and  beasts:  the  fearful  inhabitants  of  Puzzol  flying 
through  the  dark  with  their  wives  and  children,  naked, 
defiled,  crying  out,  and  detesting  their  calamities.  Manifold 
mischiefs  have  they  suffered  by  the  barbarous,  yet  none  like 
this  which  Nature  inflicted.  This  new  mountain,  when 
newly  raised,  had  a number  of  issues ; at  some  of  them 
smoking  and  sometimes  burning : at  others  disgorging  rivu- 
lets of  hot  waters : keeping  within  a terrible  rumbling ; and 
many  miserably  perished  that  ventured  to  descend  into  the 
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hollowness  above.  But  that  hollow  on  the  top  is  at  present 
an  orchard,  and  the  mountain  throughout  bereft  of  its 
terrors.  C.  SANDYS 


462.  TRUE  WISDOM,  WHEREIN  IT  CONSISTS.  That  is 
the  truest  wisdom  of  a man  which  doth  most  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  life.  For  wisdom  as  it  refers  to  acTion,  lies  in 
the  proposal  of  a right  end,  and  the  choice  of  the  most  proper 
means  to  attain  it : which  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part 
of  a man’s  life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  there- 
fore only  deserves  the  name  of  a wise  man,  not  that  considers 
how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor  and  mean,  nor  how 
to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to  escape  a present 
danger,  nor  how  to  compass  a particular  design  ; but  he  that 
considers  the  whole  course  of  his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit 
for  him  to  make  the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may 
best  enjoy  the  happiness  of  it.  I confess  it  is  one  great  part 
of  a wise  man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  happiness 
here  ; for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure  to  find  himself  deceived, 
and  consequently  is  so  much  more  miserable  as  he  fails  in  his 
greatest  expecTations.  But  since  God  did  not  make  men  on 
purpose  to  be  miserable,  since  there  is  a great  difference  as  to 
men’s  conditions,  since  that  difference  depends  very  much  on 
their  own  choice,  there  is  a great  deal  of  reason  to  place  true 
wisdom  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which  tend  most  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  life.  That  which  gives  a'  man  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or 
lessens,  or  makes  him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life, 
doth  the  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a bold 
saying  of  Epicurus,  ‘ That  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  miserable 
by  acfing  according  to  reason,  than  to  be  happy  by  going 
against  it and  I cannot  tell  how  it  can  well  agree  with  his 
notion  of  felicity : but  it  is  a certain  truth,  that  in  the  consi- 
deration of  happiness,  the  satisfadfion  of  a man’s  own  mind 
doth  weigh  down  all  the  external  accidents  of  life. 

E.  STILLINGFLEET 


463.  DESPOTIC  GOVERNMENTS,  UNFAVOURABLE  TO  LEARN- 
ING. The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross  our 
thoughts  until  it  be  satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our 
hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and  amusements ; and  among 
a great  number  of  idle  people,  there  will  be  many  whose 
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pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and  contemplation.  These  are 
the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge,  and  as  men  grow  wise 
they  naturally  love  to  communicate  their  discoveries;  and 
others,  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a learned  life,  and  im- 
proving by  their  conversation,  emulate,  imitate,  and  surpass 
one  another,  until  a nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and  un- 
derstanding persons.  Ease  and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great 
cherishers  of  knowledge  : and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are  naturally 
overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  several  of  its  Princes  are  absolute,  there  are 
men  famous  for  knowledge  and  learning ; but  the  reason  is 
because  the  subjedls  are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy,  the 
Prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  tyranny  like 
the  Princes  of  the  eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjedls  should  be 
invited  to  new-mould  their  constitution,  having  so  many 
prospedls  of  liberty  within  their  view.  But  in  all  despotic 
governments,  though  a particular  Prince  may  favour  arts 
and  letters,  there  is  a natural  degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you 
may  observe  from  Augustus’s  reign,  how  the  Romans  lost 
themselves  by  degrees,  until  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the 
most  barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them. 

J.  ADDISON 


464.  EVANESCENCE  OF  IDEAS.  The  ideas,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us  : and  our  minds  repre- 
sent to  us  those  tombs,  to  which  we  are  approaching ; where 
though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The 
pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours,  and, 
if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.  Whether 
the  temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it 
retains  the  charadlers  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like 
freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I shall  not 
here  enquire : though  it  may  seem  probable,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memory; 
since  we  oftentimes  find  a disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all 
its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a fever  in  a few  days  calcine  all 
those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as 
lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 


465.  PREFACE  TO  ENDYMION.  Knowing  within  myself 
the  manner  in  which  this  Poem  has  been  produced,  it  is  not 
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without  a feeling  of  regret  that  I make  it  public.  What 
manner  I mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  the  reader,  who  must 
soon  perceive  great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error 
denoting  a feverish  attempt,  rather  than  a deed  accomplished. 
The  two  first  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I feel  sensible 
are  not  of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  passing  the 
press ; nor  should  they,  if  I thought  a year’s  castigation  would 
do  them  any  good ; it  will  not : the  foundations  are  too  sandy. 
It  is  just  that  this  youngster  should  die  away : a sad  thought 
for  me,  if  I had  not  some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling,  I 
may  be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and  may  deserve 
a punishment : but  no  feeling  man  will  be  forward  to  inflidl  it : 
he  will  leave  me  alone,  with  the  convidlion  that  there  is  not  a 
fiercer  torment  than  the  failure  in  a great  objedl.  This  is  not 
written  with  the  least  atom  of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms 
of  course,  but  from  the  desire  I have  to  conciliate  men  who 
are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look,  with  a zealous  eye, 
to  the  honour  of  English  literature.  The  imagination  of  a 
boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagination  of  a man  is 
healthy ; but  there  is  a space  of  life  between,  in  which  the 
soul  is  in  a ferment,  the  charadfer  undecided,  the  way  of  life 
uncertain,  the  ambition  thick-sighted  : thence  proceeds  mawk- 
ishness, and  all  the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I speak 
of  must  necessarily  taste  in  going  over  the  following  pages. 

I hope  I have  not  in  too  late  a day  touched  the  beautiful 
mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  brightness : for  I wish 
to  try  once  more,  before  I bid  it  farewell. 

J.  KEATS 


466.  DEATH  OF  CYRUS  THE  GREATER.  According  tO 
Xenophon,  Cyrus  the  Greater,  when  dying,  spake  as  follows  : 
‘Do  not  suppose,  my  dearest  sons,  that  when  I have  departed 
from  you,  I shall  be  nowhere  or  no  being.  For  neither 
whilst  I was  with  you  did  you  see  my  mind,  but  supposed  it 
to  be  in  this  body  from  the  adlions  which  I performed.  Be- 
lieve therefore  that  the  same  still  exists,  even  though  you  be- 
hold none.  Nor  in  truth  would  the  honours  of  illustrious 
men  continue  after  death,  if  their  minds  were  inefficacious 
towards  our  longer  retaining  them  in  memory.  I certainly 
can  never  be  persuaded  that  minds  live  so  long  as  they  are  in 
mortal  bodies,  and  when  they  have  departed  out  of  these, 
wholly  die ; nor  yet  that  the  mind  then  is  foolish  when  it  hath 
FOL.  CENT.  IQ 
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escaped  out  of  a foolish  body  : but  that,  when  freed  from  every 
admixture  of  body  it  hath  begun  to  be  pure  and  entire,  then 
also  is  it  wise.  You  further  also  behold  that  nothing  is  so 
like  death  as  sleep  ; — Now  the  minds  of  sleeping  persons  most 
clearly  declare  their  divine  nature,  for  when  thus  released 
from  the  body  and  free,  they  foresee  many  future  events. 
From  which  is  easily  understood  of  what  nature  they  will  be, 
when  they  shall  have  been  wholly  released  from  the  bondage 
of  the  body.’ 


467.  CHARACTER.  He  was  a man  of  a blundering 
understanding.  He  was  haughty  beyond  expression : abjedt 
to  those  he  saw  he  must  stoop  to,  but  imperious  to  all  others. 
He  had  a violence  of  passion  that  carried  him  often  to  fits 
like  madness,  in  which  he  had  no  temper.  If  he  took  a wrong 
view,  it  was  a vain  thing  to  study  to  convince  him  : that  would 
rather  provoke  him  to  swear  he  would  never  be  of  another 
mind.  He  was  to  be  let  alone  : and  perhaps  he  would  have 
forgot  what  he  said,  and  come  about  of  his  own  accord.  He 
was  the  coldest  friend  and  the  violentest  enemy  I ever  knew : 

I felt  it  too  much  not  to  know  it.  He  at  first  despised  wealth ; . 
but  he  delivered  himself  up  afterwards  to  luxury  and 
sensuality,  and  by  that  means  he  ran  into  a vast  expense,  and 
stuck  at  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  support  it.  In  his 
long  imprisonment  he  had  great  impressions  of  religion  on  his 
mind,  but  he  wore  these  out  so  entirely,  that  scarce  any  trace 
of  them  was  left. 


468.  THE  FORCE  OF  ASSOCIATION.  Places  and  things, 
which  have  an  association  with  any  of  the  events  or  feelings 
of  past  life,  will  greatly  assist  the  recolledlion  of  them.  A 
man  of  strong  associations  finds  memoirs  of  himself  already 
written  on  the  places  where  he  has  conversed  with  happiness 
or  misery.  If  an  old  man  wished  to  animate  for  a moment 
the  languid  and  faded  ideas  which  he  retains  of  his  youth,  he 
might  walk  with  his  crutch  across  the  green,  where  he  once 
played  with  companions,  who  are  now  probably  layed  to 
repose  in  another  spot  not  far  off.  An  aged  saint  may  meet 
again  some  of  the  affedting  ideas  of  his  early  piety  in  the 
place  where  he  first  thought  it  happy  to  pray.  A walk  in  a 
meadow,  the  sight  of  a bank  of  flowers,  perhaps  even  of  some 
one  flower,  a landscape  with  the  tints  of  autumn,  the  descent 
into  a valley,  the  brow  of  a mountain,  the  house  where  a 
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friend  has  been  met,  or  has  resided,  or  has  died,  have  often 
produced  a much  more  lively  recolledlion  of  our  past  feelings 
and  of  the  objedls  and  events  which  caused  them,  than  the 
most  perfedf  description  could  have  done : and  we  have 
lingered  a considerable  time  for  the  pensive  luxury  of  thus 
resuming  the  departed  state. 


469.  OUR  DUTIES  TOWARDS  GOD.  In  one  sense,  every 
duty  is  a duty  towards  God,  since  it  is  his  will  which  makes 
it  a duty:  but  there  are  some  duties  of  which  God  is  the 
objedl,  as  well  as  the  author ; and  these  are  peculiarly,  and  in 
a more  appropriated  sense,  called  duties  towards  God.  That 
silent  piety,  which  consists  in  a habit  of  tracing  out  the  Crea- 
tor’s wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  objedls  around  us,  or  in  the 
history  of  his  dispensations;  of  referring  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  to  his  bounty,  a.nd  of  resorting  in  our  distresses  to  his 
succour;  may  possibly  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  than 
any  visible  expressions  of  devotion  whatever.  Yet  these  latter 
(which,  although  they  may  be  excelled,  are  not  superseded, 
by  the  former)  compose  the  only  part  of  the  subjedl  which 
admits  of  diredlion  or  disquisition  from  a moralist.  Our 
duty  towards  God,  so  far  as  it  is  external,  is  divided  into 
worship  and  reverence.  God  is  the  immediate  objedl  of 
both  ; and  the  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  consists 
in  acTion,  the  other  in  forbearance.  When  we  go  to  church 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  led  thither  by  a sense  of  duty  towards  God, 
we  perform  an  a61  of  worship ; when,  from  the  same  motive, 
we  rest  in  a journey  upon  that  day,  v/e  discharge  a duty  of 
reverence.  w.  paley 


470.  CONSIDERATION  OF  MORTALITY.  It  is  recorded 
of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he  kept  an  officer  in  his  house, 
whose  employment  it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by 
calling  out  every  morning  at  a stated  hour.  Remember^  Prince^ 
that  thou  shalt  die!  And  the  contemplation  of  the  frailness 
and  uncertainty  of  our  present  state  appeared  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  Solon  of  Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to  future 
ages  ; Keep  thine  eye  fixed  tipon  the  end  of  life.  A frequent 
and  attentive  prospeft  of  that  moment,  which  must  put  a 
period  to  all  our  schemes,  and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquisitions, 
is  indeed  of  the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational 
regulation  of  our  lives ; nor  would  ever  any  thing  wicked,  or 
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often  any  thing  absurd,  be  undertaken  or  prosecuted  by  him 
who  shall  begin  every  day  with  a serious  refledlion  that  he  is 
born  to  die.  The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  world, 
are  our  desires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears  ; and  to  all  these,  the 
consideration  of  mortality  is  a certain  and  adequate  remedy, 
‘Think,’  says  Epidtetus,  ‘frequently  on  poverty,  banishment, 
and  death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  desires, 
or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments.’ 


471.  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  LIBERTY.  I imagine  myself 
not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra,  surrounded  only  by  the 
people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  address  the  whole 
colledlive  body  of  people,  cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the 
wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  Here  I behold  the  stout  and  manly  prow- 
ess of  the  Germans  disdaining  servitude  ; there  the  generous 
and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French;  on  this  side,  the  calm 
and  stately  valour  of  the  Spaniard;  on  that,  the  composed 
and  wary  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of 
liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favour,  others 
openly  approve;  some  greet  me  with  congratulations  and 
applause  ; others,  who  had  long  been  proof  against  conviction, 
at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Sur- 
rounded by  congregated  multitudes,  I now  imagine  that, 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I behold 
the  nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that  liberty  which  they 
so  long  had  lost ; and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  trans- 
porting to  other  countries  a plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities, 
and  more  noble  growth,  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  re- 
ported to  have  carried  from  region  to  region ; that  they  are 
disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom  among 
cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations. 


472.  THE  WATCHFUL  CARE  OF  PROVIDENCE  OVER  PRINCES. 
When  a man  knows  the  danger  he  is  in,  all  his  senses  quickly 
take  the  alarm,  call  up  the  spirits,  and  arm  his  courage  to 
meet  the  approaching  evil,  and  to  defend  himself.  But  when 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  impending  mischief,  he  lies  open 
and  defenceless,  like  a man  bound,  and  naked,  and  sleeping, 
while  a dagger  is  directed  to  his  breast.  And  for  a merciful 
tender  Providence  then  to  step  in  to  his  assistance,  to  ward 
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off  the  fatal  blow,  and  to  turn  the  approaching  edge  from 
his  unguarded  heart,  this  surely  is  the  height  of  mercy,  and 
engrosses  the  glory  of  the  deliverance  wholly  to  the  Divine 
goodness,  without  allowing  any  mortal  wit  or  courage  the 
least  share  or  concurrence  in  it.  No  prince  can  tell  what 
the  discontents  of  ill  subjedls,  the  emulation  of  neighbour 
states  or  princes  have  been  designing,  endeavouring,  and 
projecfling  against  him : all  which  counsels,  by  a controlling 
power  from  above,  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  abortive 
and  frustraneous.  Let  princes,  therefore,  reckon  upon  this, 
and  know  assuredly,  that  they  stand  indebted  to  Providence 
for  more  deliverances  than  they  can  know. 


473.  ^ F riends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable  period 

of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I discharge,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  1 
have  learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the  soul  is  more 
excellent  than  the  body;  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
nobler  substance  should  be  the  subjedl  of  joy,  rather  than 
of  afflidlion.  I have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early 
death  has  often  been  the  reward  of  piety ; and  I accept,  as 
a favour  of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from 
the  danger  of  disgracing  a charadfer,  which  has  hitherto 
been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude.  I die  without 
remorse,  as  I have  lived  without  guilt.  I am  pleased  to 
refledl  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life  ; and  I can  affirm 
with  confidence,  that  the  supreme  authority,  that  emanation 
of  the  Divine  power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure 
and  immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destrudfive 
maxims  of  despotism,  I have  considered  the  happiness  of 
the  people  as  the  end  of  government.  Submitting  my  adlions 
to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  moderation,  I have 
trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the 
objedl  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with 
the  public  welfare ; but  when  the  imperious  voice  of  my 
country  summoned  me  to  arms,  I exposed  my  person  to  the 
dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  foreknowledge  (which  I had 
acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I was  destined  to 
fall  by  the  sword.  I now  offer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the 
cruelty  of  a tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy,  or  by 
the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given  me,  in 
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the  midst  of  an  honourable  career,  a splendid  and  glorious 
departure  from  this  world;  and  I hold  it  equally  absurd, 
equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate. 
Thus  much  I have  attempted  to  say ; but  my  strength  fails 
me,  and  I feel  the  approach  of  death.’ 


474.  THE  DISADVANTAGE  TO  KINGS  THAT  THEY  HAVE 
LITTLE  TO  DESIRE.  It  is  a miserable  state  of  mind  to  have 
few  things  to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear ; and  yet  that 
commonly  is  the  case  of  kings,  who  being  at  the  highest, 
want  matter  of  desire,  which  makes  their  minds  more 
languishing ; and  have  many  representations  of  perils  and 
shadows,  which  make  their  minds  the  less  clear : and  this  is 
one  reason  also  of  that  effedl  which’  the*  Scripture  speaketh 
of,  ‘That  the  king’s  heart  is  inscrutable;’  for  multitude  of 
jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant  desire,  that  should 
marshal  and  put  in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man’s 
heart  hard  to  find  or  sound.  Hence  it  comes  likewise,  that 
princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires,  and  set  their 
hearts  upon  toys ; sometimes  upon  a building ; sometimes 
upon  eredling  of  an  order ; sometimes  upon  the  advancing 
of  a person ; sometimes  upon  obtaining  excellency  in  some 
art,  or  feat  of  the  hand ; as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp  ; 
Domitian  for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow;  Corn- 
modus  for  playing  at  fence ; Caracalla  for  driving  chariots, 
and  the  like.  LORD  BACON 


475.  The  Irish,  every  where  intermingled  with  the 
English,  needed  but  a hint  from  their  leaders  and  priests  to 
begin  hostilities  against  a people,  whom  they  hated  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and  prosperity. 
The  houses,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  unwary  English  were  first 
seized.  Those  who  heard  of  the  commotion  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, instead  of  deserting  their  habitations,  and  flocking 
together  for  mutual  protection,  remained  at  home  in  hopes  of 
defending  their  property,  and  fell  thus  separately  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itself, 
cruelty,  and  the  most  barbarous  that  ever  in  any  nation  was 
known  or  heard  of,  began  its  operations.  An  universal 
massacre  commenced  of  the  English,  now  defenceless,  and 
passively  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  sex, 
no  condition,  was  spared.  The  wife,  weeping  for  the 
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butchered  husband,  and  embracing  her  helpless  children,  was 
pierced  with  them,  and  perished  by  the  same  stroke.  The 
old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  infirm,  underwent  a like  fate, 
and  were  confounded  in  one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did  flight 
save  from  the  first  assault ; destruction  was  every  where  let 
loose,  and  met  the  hunted  viClims  at  every  turn.  In  vain 
was  recourse  had  to  relations,  to  companions,  to  friends. 
All  connection  was  dissolved ; and  death  was  dealt  by  that 
hand,  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expeCted. 
Without  provocation,  without  opposition,  the  astonished 
English,  living  in  profound  peace  and  full  security,  were 
massacred  by  their  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  had 
long  upheld  a continued  intercourse  of  kindness  and  good 
offices.  D.  HUME 


476.  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A TRUE  POET. 

And  long  it  was  not  after,  when  I was  confirm’d  in  this 
opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to 
write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himselfe  to  bee 
a true  Poem ; that  is,  a composition  and  patterne  of  the  best 
and  honourablest  things  ; not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises 
of  heroick  men,  or  famous  cities,  unlesse  he  have  in  himselfe 
the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 
These  reasonings,  together  with  a certaine  nicenesse  of 
nature,  an  honest  haughtinesse,  and  self-esteem  either  of 
what  I was,  or  what  I might  be  (which  let  envie  call  pride), 
and  lastly  that  modesty,  whereof  though  not  in  the  title-page, 
yet  here  I may  be  excus’d  to  make  some  beseeming  profession ; 
all  these  uniting  the  supply  of  their  naturall  aid  together,  kept 
me  still  above  those  low  deseents  of  minde,  beneath  whieh  he 
must  dejeCl  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  salable  and 
unlawfull  prostitutions.  Next  (for  heare  me  out  now  readers), 
that  I may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger  feet  wander’d;  I 
betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which 
recount  in  solemne  Canto’s,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded 
by  our  victorious  Kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renowne 
over  all  Christendome : there  I read  it  in  the  oath  of  every 
Knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the,  expence  of  his  best 
blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  him,  the  honour  and 
chastity  of  virgin  or  matron.  J.  MILTON 


477.  CICERO.  And  here  for  my  pleasure  I purpose  a 
litle  by  the  way  to  play  and  sporte  with  my  Master  Tally  ; 
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from  whom  commonlie  I am  never  wont  to  dissent. 
him  selfe,  for  this  point  of  learnying,  in  his  verses  doth  halt 
a litle  by  his  leave.  He  could  not  denie  it,  if  he  were  alive, 
nor  those  defend  hym  now  that  love  him  best.  This  fault  I 
lay  to  his  charge  : bicause  once  it  pleased  him,  though 
somewhat  merelie,  yet  overuncurteslie,  to  rayle  upon  poore 
England,  objecting  both  extreme  beggerie  and  mere  bar- 
bariousnes  unto  it,  writying  thus  unto  his  friend  Atticus  : 
There  is  not  one  scruple  of  silver  in  that  whole  Isle, 
or  any  one  that  knoweth  either  learnying  or  letter. 

But  now  master  Cicero,  blessed  be  God  and  his  sonne 
Jesu  Christ,  whom  you  never  knew,  except  it  were  as  it 
pleased  him  to  lighten  you  by  some  shadow,  as  covertlie 
in  one  place  ye  confesse  saying  : Veritatis  tantum  umbram 
conseP:afnur^  as  your  Master  Plato  did  before  you  : blessed 
be  God,  I say,  that  sixten  hundred  yeare  after  you  were 
dead  and  gone,  it  may  trewly  be  sayd,  that  for  silver  there 
is  more  cumlie  plate  in  one  Citie  of  England,  than  is  in 
foure  of  the  proudest  Cities  in  all  Italie,  and  take  Rome 
for  one  of  them.  And  for  learnying,  beside  the  knowledge 
of  all  learned  tongs  and  liberall  sciences,  even  your  owne 
bookes,  Cicero,  be  as  well  read,  and  your  excellent  eloquence 
is  as  well  liked  and  loved  and  as  trewlie  folowed  in 
England  at  this  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was,  sence 
your  owne  tyme,  in  any  place  of  Italie,  either  at  Arpinum 
where  ye  were  borne,  or  els  at  Rome  where  ye  were 
brought  up.  And  a litle  to  brag  with  you,  Cicero,  where 
you  your  selfe,  by  your  leave,  halted  in  some  point  of  learn- 
ying in  your  owne  tong,  many  in  England  at  this  day  go 
streight  up,  both  in  trewe  skill  and  right  doing  therein. 

R.  ASCHAM 


478.  DEMOSTHENES.  Demosthenes  used  to  compare 
eloquence  to  a weapon,  aptly  enough  ; for  eloquence  like 
every  other  weapon  is  of  little  use  to  the  owner,  unless 
he  have  the  force  and  the  skill  to  use  it.  This  force  and 
this  skill  Demosthenes  had  in  an  eminent  degree.  Observe 
them  in  one  instance  among  many.  It  was  of  mighty  im- 
portance to  Philip,  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Thebes  to  the 
grand  alliance  that  Demosthenes,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  formed  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Macedonians.  Philip  had  emissaries  and  his  ambassadors 
on  the  spot,  to  oppose  to  those  of  Athens,  and  we  may  be 
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assured  that  he  negledled  none  of  those  arts  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  employed  so  successfully  on  others.  The 
struggle  was  great,  but  Demosthenes  prevailed,  and  the 
Thebans  engaged  in  the  war  against  Philip. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE 


479.  A French  author  I was  reading  last  night  says : 
He  that  has  written  will  write  again.  If  the  critics  do  not 
set  their  foot  upon  this  first  egg  that  I have  laid  and  crush  it, 
I shall  probably  verify  this  observation ; and  when  I feel  my 
spirits  rise,  and  that  I am  armed  with  industry  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  undertake  the  produ6lion  of  another  volume. 
At  present,  however,  I do  not  feel  myself  so  disposed ; and, 
indeed,  he  that  would  write  should  read,  not  that  he  may 
retail  the  observations  of  other  men,  but  that,  being  thus 
refreshed  and  replenished,  he  may  find  himself  in  a condition 
to  make  and  to  produce  his  own.  I reckon  it  among  my 
principal  advantages,  as  a composer  of  verses,  that  I have  not 
read  an  English  poet  these  thirteen  years,  and  but  one  these 
twenty  years.  Imitation,  even  of  the  best  models,  is  my 
aversion;  it  is  servile  and  mechanical,  a trick  that  has 
enabled  many  to  usurp  the  name  of  author,  who  could  not 
have  written  at  all,  if  they  had  not  written  upon  the  pattern 
of  somebody  indeed  original.  But  when  the  ear  and  taste 
have  been  much  accustomed  to  the  manner  of  others,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  it ; and  we  imitate  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  just  in  proportion  as  we  admire.  But  enough  of 
this.  Your  mother,  who  is  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year 
will  permit,  desires  me  to  add  her  love.  The  salmon  you  sent 
us  arrived  safe  and  was  remarkably  fresh.  What  a comfort  it 
is  to  have  a friend  who  knows  that  we  love  salmon,  and  who 
cannot  pass  by  a fishmonger’s  shop  without  finding  his  desire 
to  send  us  some  a temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted ! 

W.  COWPER 


480.  CARE  TO  BE  EXERCISED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
DELEGATION  OF  POWER.  When  the  people  have  emptied 
themselves  of  all  the  lust  of  selfish  will,  which  without 
religion  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  ever  should,  when 
they  are  conscious  that  they  exercise,  and  exercise  perhaps 
in  a higher  link  of  the  order  of  delegation,  the  power, 
which  to  be  legitimate  must  be  according  to  that  eternal, 
immutable  law,  in  which  will  and  reason  are  the  same, 
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they  will  be  more  careful  how  they  place  power  in  base 
and  incapable  hands.  In  their  nomination  to  office,  they  will 
not  appoint  to  the  exercise  of  authority,  as  to  a pitiful  job,  but 
as  to  a holy  fundlion ; not  according  to  their  sordid,  selfish 
interest,  nor  to  their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to  their  arbitrary 
will ; but  they  will  confer  that  power  (which  any  man  may 
well  tremble  to  give  or  to  receive)  on  those  only,  in  whom 
they  may  discern  that  predominant  proportion  of  adlive 
virtue  and  wisdom,  taken  together  and  fitted  to  the  charge, 
such,  as  in  the  great  and  inevitable  mixed  mass  of  human  im- 
perfedlions  and  infirmities,  is  to  be  found. 

E.  BURKE 


481.  As  I was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  by  a fresh-coloured  ruddy  young  man, 
who  rid  by  us  at  full  speed,  with  a couple  of  servants  behind 
him.  Upon  my  inquiry  who  he  was.  Sir  Roger  told  me  that 
he  was  a young  gentleman  of  a considerable  estate,  who  had 
been  educated  by  a tender  mother  that  lived  not  many  miles 
from  the  place  where  we  were.  She  is  a very  good  lady,  says 
my  friend,  but  took  so  much  care  of  her  son’s  health  that  she 
has  made  him  good  for  nothing.  She  quickly  found  that 
reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made  his 
head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  to  carry  a gun  upon  his 
shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I found,  by  my  friend’s  account  of 
him,  that  he  had  got  a great  stock  of  health,  but  nothing  else ; 
and  that  if  it  were  a man’s  business  only  to  live,  there  would 
not  be  a more  accomplished  young  fellow  in  the  whole 
country.  ‘ j.  ADDISON 


482.  THE  FOLLY  AND  INCONSISTENCY  OF  WORLDLINGS. 
Certainly,  these  wise  worldlings  have  either  found  out  a 
new  god ; or  have  made  one : and  in  all  likelihood  such 
a leaden  one,  as  Louis  the  Eleventh  ware  in  his  cap ; which, 
when  he  had  caused  any  that  he  feared,  or  hated,  to  be  killed, 
he  would  take  it  from  his  head  and  kiss  it : beseeching  it  to 
pardon  him  this  one  evil  acT  more,  and  it  should  be  the  last; 
which,  (as  at  other  times)  he  did,  when  by  the  pradlice  of  a 
cardinal  and  a falsified  sacrament,  he  caused  the  Earl  of 
Armagnack  to  be  stabbed  to  death ; mockeries  indeed  fit  to 
be  used  towards  a leaden,  but  not  towards  the  ever-living 
God.  But  of  this  composition  are  all  the  devout  lovers  of  the 
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world,  that  they  fear  all  that  is  dureless  and  ridiculous:  they 
fear  the  plots  and  pradlices  of  their  opposites,  and  their  very 
whisperings : they  fear  the  opinions  of  men  which  beat  but 
upon  shadows:  they  flatter  and  forsake  the  prosperous  and 
unprosperous,  be  they  friends  or  kings : yea,  they  dive  under 
water,  like  ducks,  at  every  pebble-stone  that’s  but  thrown 
towards  them  by  a powerful  hand  : and  on  the  contrary,  they 
shew  an  obstinate  and  giant-like  valour,  against  the  terrible 
judgments  of  the  all-powerful  God. 

SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


483.  MILTON.  His  public  condudl  was  such  as  was  to 
be  expedled  from  a man  of  a spirit  so  high  and  of  an  intelledl 
so  powerful.  He  lived  at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  con- 
flidl  between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes,  liberty  and  despot- 
ism, reason  and  prejudice.  That  great  battle  was  fought  for 
no  single  generation,  for  no  single  land.  The  destinies  of  the 
human  race  were  staked  on  the  same  cast  with  the  freedom 
of  the  English  people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed  those 
mighty  principles  which  have  since  worked  their  way  into  the 
depths  of  the  American  forests,  which  have  roused  Greece 
from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  have  kindled 
an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  and 
loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a strange  and  un- 
wonted fear.  LORD  macaulay 


484.  PUBLIUS  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  ACCUSED  OF  BRIBERY 
BY  TWO  TRIBUNES.  P.  Scipio  the  African,  with  whom  they 
began,  could  not  endure  that  such  unworthy  men  should 
question  him  of  purloining  from  the  common  treasury  or  of 
being  hired  with  bribes  by  Antiochus  to  make  an  ill  bargain 
for  his  country.  When  therefore  his  day  of  answer  came,  he 
appeared  before  the  tribunes,  not  humbly  as  one  accused,  but 
followed  by  a great  train  of  his  friends  and  clients,  with  which 
he  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  offered  him- 
self to  speak.  Having  audience  he  told  the  people,  that  upon 
the  same  day  of  the  year  he  had  fought  a great  battle  with 
Hannibal,  and  finished  the  Punic  war  by  a signal  vidlory. 
In  memory  whereof  he  thought  it  no  fit  season  to  brabble  at 
the  law,  but  intended  to  visit  the  Capitol,  and  there  give 
thanks  to  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  by  whose  grace 
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both  at  that  day  and  at  other  times,  he  had  well  and  happily 
discharged  the  most  weighty  business  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  hereto  he  invited  with  him  all  the  citizens. 

SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


485 . T o diet  a man  into  weakness  and  languor,  afterwards 
to  give  him  the  greater  strength,  has  more  of  the  empiric 
than  the  rational  physician.  It  is  true  that  some  persons 
have  been  kicked  into  courage;  and  this  is  no  bad  hint  to 
give  to  those  who  are  too  forward  and  liberal  in  bestowing 
insults  and  outrages  on  their  passive  companions.  But  such 
a course  does  not  at  first  view  appear  a well-chosen  discipline 
to  form  men  to  a nice  sense  of  honour,  or  a quick  resentment 
of  injuries.  A long  habit  of  humiliation  does  not  seem  a very 
good  preparative  to  manly  and  vigorous  sentiment.  It  may 
not  leave,  perhaps,  enough  of  energy  in  the  mind  fairly  to 
discern  what  are  good  terms  and  what  are  not.  Men  low  and 
dispirited  may  regard  those  terms  as  not  at  all  amiss,  which 
in  another  state  of  mind  they  would  think  intolerable : if  they 
grow  peevish  in  this  state  of  mind,  they  may  be  roused,  not 
against  the  enemy  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  fear,  but 
against  the  ministry,  who  are  more  within  their  reach,  and 
who  have  refused  conditions  that  are  not  unreasonable  from 
power  that  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  irresistible. 

E.  BURKE^ 


486.  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  The  English  were  now 
sensible  that  their  final  destrudlion  was  intended,  and  that 
instead  of  a sovereign  whom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  their 
submission,  they  had  tamely  surrendered  themselves,  without 
resistance,  to  a tyrant  and  a conqueror.  Though  the  early  con- 
fiscation of  Harold’s  followers  might  seem  iniquitous,  being 
inflidfed  on  men  who  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretensions,  and  who 
only  fought  in  defence  of  the  government  which  they  them- 
selves had  established  in  their  own  country ; yet  were  these 
rigours,  however  contrary  to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  excused 
on  account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  prince,  and  those 
who  were  not  involved  in  the  present  ruin  hoped  that  they 
should  thenceforth  enjoy  without  molestation  their  possessions 
and  dignities.  But  the  successive  destruction  of  so  many  other 
families  convinced  them  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely 
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on  the  support  and  affedions  of  foreigners,  and  they  fore- 
saw new  ads  of  violence  as  the  necessary  result.  Impressed 
with  the  sense  of  this  dismal  situation,  many  Englishmen  fled 
into  foreign  countries  with  an  intention  of  passing  their  lives 
abroad  free  from  oppression,  or  of  returning  on  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  assist  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of 
their  native  liberties.  D.  HUME 


487.  SELF-DENIAL  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  POSTERITY — A DUTY. 
The  benevolent  regards  and  purposes  of  men  in  masses 
seldom  can  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond  their  own 
generation.  They  may  look  to  posterity  as  an  audience,  may 
hope  for  its  attention,  and  labour  for  its  praise : they  may 
trust  to  its  recognition  of  unacknowledged  merit,  and  demand 
its  justice  for  contemporary  wrong.  But  all  this  is  mere 
selfishness,  and  does  not  involve  the  slightest  regard  to,  or 
consideration  of,  the  interest  of  those,  by  whose  numbers  we 
would  fain  swell  the  circle  of  our  flatterers,  and  by  whose 
authority  we  would  gladly  support  our  presently  disputed 
claims.  The  idea  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  of 
pra61ising  present  economy  for  the  sake  of  debtors  yet  unborn, 
of  planting  forests  that  our  descendants  may  live  under  their 
shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for  future  nations  to  inhabit,  never, 
I suppose,  efficiently  takes  place  among  publicly  recognised 
motives  of  exertion.  Yet  these  are  not  the  less  our  duties: 
nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained  upon  the  earth,  unless  the  range 
of  our  intended  and  deliberate  usefulness  include,  not  only 
the  companions,  but  the  successors,  of  our  pilgrimage.  God 
has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  life:  it  is  a great  entail.  It 
belongs  as  much  to  those  who  come  after  us,  and  whose 
names  are  already  written  in  the  book  of  creation,  as  to  us ; 
and  we  have  no  right,  by  any  thing  that  we  do  or  negledl,  to 
involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties,  or  . deprive  them  of 
benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath. 


488.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  COLUMBUS. 

The  two  great  islands  of  the  Old  and  New  World  being 
(in  the  shape  and  making  of  them)  broad  towards  the 
north  and  pointed  towards  the  south;  it  is  likely,  that  the 
discovery  first  began  where  the  lands  did  nearest  meet. 
And  there  had  been  before  that  time  a discovery  of  some 
lands,  which  they  took  to  be  islands,  and  were  indeed  the 
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continent  of  America,  towards  the  north-west.  And  it  may 
be,  that  some  relation  of  this  nature  coming  afterwards  to 
the  knowledge  of  Columbus,  and  by  him  suppressed  (desirous 
rather  to  make  his  enterprise  the  child  of  his  science  and 
fortune,  than  the  follower  of  a former  discovery)  did  give  him 
better  assurance,  that  all  was  not  sea  from  the  west  of  Europe 
and  Africa  unto  Asia,  than  either  Seneca’s  prophecy,  or  Plato’s 
antiquities,  or  the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds,  and  the 
like,  which  were  the  conjectures  that  were  given  out,  where- 
upon he  should  have  relied:  though  I am  not  ignorant,  that 
it  was  likewise  laid  unto  the  casual  and  wind-beaten  discovery 
(a  little  before)  of  a Spanish  pilot,  who  died  in  the  house  of 
Columbus.  ^ LORD  BACON 


489.  It  is  a great  Performance,  Hoc  agerej  to  mind  and 
attend  to  what  we  are  about:  He,  who  hath  not  a certain 
mark  in  his  Eye,  will  shoot  at  Rovers.  Aninia^  quae  ubique 
est,  nullibi  est:  Pie,  that  thinks  of  every  thing,  thinks  of  no 
thing.  The  most  P)usy  men  make  the  least  Riddance  of 
Work.  It  is  not  within  our  measure  and  proportion  to  be 
good  at  every  thing.  WHICHCOTE 


490.  INFAMY  A PART  OF  THE  SENTENCE  AGAINST  MALE- 
FACTORS. Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.  Again, 
notorious  faults  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by 
common  fame  (and  of  these  those  that  know  them  may  talk, 
so  they  do  it  not  with  sport  but  commiseration ;)  or  else 
such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and  been  corredled  either  by 
whipping,  or  imprisoning,  or  the  like.  Of  these  also  men 
may  talk,  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to  those  that 
know  them  not ; because  infamy  is  a fart  of  the  sentence 
against  7nalefaP:ors^  which  the  Law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues,  that  they  may  be  known, 
or  put  into  the  stocks,  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But 
some  may  say,  though  the  Law  allow  this,  the  Gospel  doth 
not,  which  hath  so  much  advanced  Charity,  and  ranked 
backbiters  among  the  generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is 
easily  answered : as  the  executioner  is  not  uncharitable,  that 
takes  away  the  life  of  the  condemned,  except,  besides  his 
office,  he  adds  a tindlure  of  private  malice,  in  the  joy  and 
haste  of  adling  his  part ; so  neither  is  he  that  defames  him 
whom  the  Law  would  have  defamed,  except  he  also  do  it  out 
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of  rancour.  F or  in  infamy  all  are  executioners,  and  the  Law 
gives  the  malefadlor  to  all  to  be  defamed.  And  as  malefacflors 
may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life,  so  may  they  their 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which  before  their 
offence  and  judgment  they  had  in  all  men’s  breasts ; for  all 
are  honest  till  the  contrary  be  proved. 

. G.  HERBERT 


491.  GREAT  ACTS  AND  GREAT  ELOQUENCE  GO  HAND  IN 
HAND.  Worthy  deeds  are  not  often  destitute  of  worthy 
relaters : as  by  a certain  fate,  great  adls  and  great  eloquence 
have  most  commonly  gone  hand  in  hand,  equalling  and 
honouring  each  other  in  the  same  ages.  It  is  true,  that  in 
obscurest  times,  by  shallow  and  unskilful  writers,  the  indistindl 
noise  of  many  battles  and  devastations  of  many  kingdoms, 
overrun  and  lost,  hath  come  to  our  ears.  For  what  wonder, 
if  in  all  ages  ambition  and  the  love  of  rapine  hath  stirred  up 
greedy  and  violent  men  to  bold  attempts  in  wasting  and 
ruining  wars,  which  to  posterity  have  left  the  work  of  wild 
beasts  and  destroyers,  rather  than  the  deeds  and  monuments 
of  men  and  conquerors.^  But  he  whose  just  and  true  valour 
uses  the  necessity  of  war  and  dominion  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
prevent  destruction,  to  bring  in  liberty  against  tyrants,  law 
and  civility  among  barbarous  nations,  knowing  that  when  he 
conquers  all  things  else,  he  cannot  conquer  Time  or  Detrac- 
tion, wisely  conscious  of  this  his  want,  as  well  as  of  his  worth 
not  to  be  forgotten  or  concealed,  honours  and  hath  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  eloquence,  his  friendliest  and  best  supply;  by 
whose  immortal  record  his  noble  deeds,  which  else  were 
transitory,  become  fixed  and  durable  against  the  force  of  years 
and  generations,  he  fails  not  to  continue  through  all  posterity, 
over  Envy,  Death,  and  Time  also  viClorious. 

J.  MILTON 


492.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  THE 
FIFTH.  As  Charles  V.  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in 
rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he  aCted,  whether  we 
consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  success  of  his 
undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  He  possessed 
qualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  characler, 
and  not  only  distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  Jbut  account  for  that  superiority  over  them 
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which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming  his  schemes,  he 
was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate. 
Born  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were 
late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder 
every  subjedl  that  demanded  his  consideration,  with  a care- 
ful and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a serious  applica- 
tion, undiverted  by  pleasure  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it  in  silence  in  his  own  breast.  He 
then  communicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after 
hearing  their  opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a decisive 
firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and  seemingly 
hesitating  consultations.  He  did  not  discover  greater  sagacity 
in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to  pursue, 
than  fertility  of  genius  in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendering 
his  pursuit  of  them  successful.  He  possessed,  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  the  science  which  is  of  greatest  importance 
to  a monarch,  that  of  knowing  men  and  of  adapting  their 
talents  to  the  various  departments  which  he  allotted  to  them. 
He  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  generals ; he  reward- 
ed their  services  with  munificence;  he  neither  envied  their 
fame  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  His 
advantages  over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detradl,  in  some 
degree,  from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering  and 
steadiness  in  employing  such  instruments  were  not  the  most 
unboubted  proofs  of  a capacity  for  government. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


493.  THE  EFFECTS  OF  DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing  a 
negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This  um 
bounded  power  they  possessed  in  a colledlive,  not  in  a 
representative,  body.  The  consequences  were:  when  the 
people,  by  success  and  conquest,  had  become  very  numerous, 
and  had  spread  themselves  to  a great  distance  from  the 
capital,  the  city  tribes,  though  the  most  contemptible,  carried 
almost  every  vote:  they  were,  therefore,  most  cajoled  by 
every  one  that  affedled  popularity:  they  were  supported  in 
idleness  by  the  general  distribution  of  corn,  and  by  particular 
bribes,  which  they  received  from  almost  every  candidate : by 
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this  means  they  became  every  day  more  licentious,  and  the 
Campus  Martius  was  a perpetual  scene  of  tumult  and  sedition : 
armed  slaves  were  introduced  among  these  rascally  citizens, 
so  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anarchy;  and  the 
greatest  happiness  which  the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the 
despotic  power  of  the  Caesars.  Such  are  the  effedls  of 
democracy  without  a representative.  D.  hume 


494.  HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  AGE. 

Who  can  be  so  prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to  magnify 
the  felicity  of  those  ages,  when  a spirit  of  rapine  and  rob- 
bery reigned  throughout  the  world:  when  no  mercy  was 
shown  but  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  when  the  greatest  Princes 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  made 
slaves  and  concubines?  On  the  other  side,  I would  not  be  so 
delicate  as  those  modern  critics,  who  are  shocked  at  the 
servile  offices  and  mean  employments  in  which  we  sometimes 
see  the  heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There  is  a pleasure  in 
taking  a view  of  that  simplicity  in  opposition  to  the  luxury  of 
succeeding  ages,  in  beholding  monarchs  without  their  guards, 
princes  tending  their  flocks,  and  princesses  drawing  water 
from  the  springs.  When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  refledl 
that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient  author  in  the  heathen 
world ; and  those  who  consider  him  in  this  light,  will  double 
their  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are 
growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  people  that  are  now  no 
more;  that  they  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  into  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  entertaining  themselves 
with  a clear  and  surprising  vision  of  things  nowhere  else  to 
be  found,  the  only  true  mirrour  of  that  ancient  world.  By 
this  means  alone  their  greatest  obstacles  will  vanish;  and 
what  usually  creates  their  dislike,  will  become  their  satisfadlion. 

A.  POPE 


495.  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS— JOURNAL  OF  HIS  ORDINARY 
LIFE.  Alexander  rose  early ; the  first  moments  of  the  day 
were  consecrated  to  private  devotion,  and  his  domestic  chapel 
was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes,  who,  by  improving 
or  reforming  human  life,  had  deserved  the  grateful  reverence 
of  posterity.  But,  as  he  deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the 
most  acceptable  worship  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his 
morning  hours  was  employed  in  his  council,  where  he  dis- 
cussed public  affairs,  and  determined  private  causes,  with  a 
FOL.  CENT.  20 
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patience  and  discretion  above  his  years.  The  dryness  of 
business  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature ; and  a 
portion  of  time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies 
of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  works  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  taste, 
enlarged  his  understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas 
of  man  and  government.  The  exercises  of  the  body  succeed- 
ed to  those  of  the  mind ; and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  a6live, 
and  robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts. 
His  table  was  served  with  the  most  frugal  simplicity ; and 
whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclination, 
the  company  consisted  of  a few  selecft  friends,  men  of  learning 
and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian  was  constantly  invited. 

E.  GIBBON 


496.  CHARACTER  OF  KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a just  summary  of  this  prince’s  qua- 
lities : he  was  so  different  from  himself  in  different  parts  of 
his  reign,  that  his  history  is  his  best  character  and  de- 
scription. The  absolute  uncontrolled  authority  which  he 
maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard  which  he  acquired  among 
foreign  nations,  are  circumstances  which  entitle  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  appellation  of  a great  prince  ; while  his  tyranny 
and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the  chara6ler  of  a good  one. 
He  possessed,  indeed,  great  vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified 
him  for  exercising  dominion  over  men;  courage,  intrepidity, 
vigilance,  inflexibility:  and  though  these  qualities  lay  not 
always  under  the  guidance  of  a regular  and  solid  judgment, 
they  were  accompanied  with  good  parts  and  an  extensive 
capacity ; and  every  one  dreaded  a contest  with  a man  who 
was  known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and  who  in  every 
controversy  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himself  or  his 
antagonist.  A catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend 
many  of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature  : violence, 
cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacy,  arrogance, 
bigotry,  presumption,  caprice:  but  neither  was  he  subje6l  to 
all  these  vices  in  the  most  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at 
intervals  altogether  destitute  of  virtue : he  was  sincere,  open, 
gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least  of  a temporary  friendship 
and  attachment.  In  this  respedl  he  was  unfortunate,  that 
the  incidents  of  his  reign  served  to  display  his  faults  in  their 
full  light.  D.  HUME 
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497.  VINDICATION  OF  TRUTH — NOT  IN  THE  POWER  OF 
EVERY  MAN.  I could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon 
the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment 
for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which  perhaps  within  a 
few  days  I should  dissent  myself.  I have  no  genius  to  disputes 
in  religion,  and  have  often  thought  it  wisdom  to  decline  them, 
especially  upon  a disadvantage,  or  when  the  cause  of  truth 
might  suffer  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage:  where  we 
desire  to  be  informed  kis  good  to  contest  with  men  above 
ourselves ; but  to  confirm  and  establish  our  opinions  kis  best 
to  argue  with  judgments  below  our  own,  that  the  frequent 
spoils  and  vidlories  over  their  reason  may  settle  in  ourselves 
an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our  own.  Every  man 
is  not  a proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity ; many,  from  the  ignorance  of 
these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto  truth,  have  too 
rashly  charged  the  troops  of  errour,  and  remain  as  trophies 
unto  the  enemies  of  truth.  A man  may  be  in  as  just  posses- 
sion of  truth  as  of  a city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  surrender ; kis 
therefore  far  better  to  enjoy  her  with  peace,  than  to  hazard 
her  on  a battle.  SIR  T.  browne 


498.  CHARLES  VII  OF  FRAI^CE,  HIS  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
REGAL  POWER.  Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of 
decline  in  that  body  which  he  wished  to  depress,  Charles  VII. 
during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with  England,  made  several 
efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on  the  ruins 
of  the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
many,  as  well  as  recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the 
kingdom  so  splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  moderation  and  caution.  Such,  however,  was  the 
authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by  the  progress  of  its 
arms  against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power  of  the 
nobility  diminished,  that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon 
made  innovations  of  great  consequence  in  the  constitution. 
He  not  only  established  that  formidable  body  of  regular  troops, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  first  monarch  of 
France  who,  by  his  royal  edi6l,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  levied  an  extraordinary 
subsidy  on  his  people.  He  prevailed  likewise  with  his  subjecfls 
to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  had  formerly  been 
imposed  occasionally,  and  exacfled  during  a short  time.  By 
means  of  all  these  innovations,  he  acquired  such  an  increase 
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of  power,  and  extended  his  prerogative  so  far  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  that,  from  being  the  most  dependent  prince 
who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to 
possess,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a degree  of 
authority  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for 
several  ages.  w.  robertson 


499.  STORY  OF  CALLISTHENES  AND  ALEXANDER. 
Callisthenes,  that  followed  Alexander’s  court,  and  was  grown 
in  some  displeasure  with  him,  because  he  could  not  well 
brook  the  Persian  adoration ; at  a supper  (which  with  the 
Grecians  was  ever  a great  part  talk)  was  desired,  because 
he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to  speak  of  some  theme,  which 
he  did;  and  chose  for  his  theme  the  praise  of  the  Mace- 
donian nation, . which  though  it  were  but  a filling  thing  to 
praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  did  it  with  such  advantage 
of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery,  and  with  such  life,  as  the 
hearers  were  so  ravished  with  it,  that  they  pluckt  the  roses 
off  from  their  garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him;  as  the 
manner  of  applauses  then  was : Alexander  was  not  pleased 
with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance  said,  it  was  easy  to  be 
a good  orator,  in  a pleasing  theme.  But  (saith  he  to 
Callisthenes),  turn  your  style,  and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults, 
that  we  may  have  the  profit,  and  not  you  only  the  praise : 
which  he  presently  did  with  such  a force,  and  so  piquantly, 
that  Alexander  said,  the  goodness  of  his  theme  had  made 
him  eloquent  before ; but  now  it  was  the  malice  of  his  heart, 
that  had  inspired  him.  LORD  BACON 


500.  THE  PROTECTOR  SOMERSET. 

The  ancient  loyalty  which  had  attached  the  yeoman  to 
his  feudal  superior  had  given  place  to  a deep  and  vindictive 
hatred.  The  lords,  if  less  guilty  personally  than  others  of  the 
landowners,  did  not  care  to  compromise  themselves  by  danger- 
ous interference.  The  interests  of  the  higher  classes  were  com- 
bined against  the  lower,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  themselves 
infeCled.  What  was  to  be  done?  Principle  and  prudence 
would  perhaps  have  united  to  recommend  the  ProteCtor  to 
set  himself  an  example  of  abstinence  from  the  pursuit  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  before  he  meddled  with  others.  As 
church  and  chantry  lands  fell  in,  he  would  have  done  wisely 
if  he  had  neither  kept  them  for  himself,  nor  distributed  them 
among  his  adherents ; if  he  had  disposed  of  them  as  national 
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property  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  restoration  of  the 
currency.  Perhaps  he  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  having 
missed  seeing  what  his  own  and  others’  interests  combined 
to  conceal  from  him.  Unhappily  for  himself,  for  his  fortune 
and  reputation,  he  chose  a course  for  himself,  generous  in 
intention,  yet  rash  and  dangerous,  and  deliberately  against 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  council.  He  was  constitutionally 
haughty,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a noble  and  honourable 
purpose.  He  determined  to  enforce  the  statutes  ; and  as  the 
courts  of  law  were  tedious  and  corrupt,  to  follow  the  perilous 
counsel  of  Latimer,  who  recommended  him  to  follow  Solomon’s 
example,  and  hear  the  causes  of  the  poor  himself.  Paget,  to 
whom  he  owed  the  Protedlorate,  and  to  whose  advice  he  had 
promised  to  listen,  warned  him  to  be  cautious.  Let  him 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  keep  order,  and 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace.  Let  him  ascertain  privately 
who  were  the  greatest  offenders  against  the  tillage  statutes, 
send  for  them  separately,  reason  with  them,  and,  if  necessary, 
punish  them.  But,  if  he  valued  either  his  own  welfare,  or  the 
quiet  of  the  kingdom,  let  him  not  attempt  to  interfere  by 
force  ; above  all,  let  him  not  meddle  with  the  courts  of  law. 


501..  THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  THEORISTS— THEIR  PRAC- 
TICAL VALUE.  The  politic  Florentine  has  observed  that  there 
are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  understands  of  itself ; the 
other  understands  as  much  as  is  shewn  it  by  others  ; the  third 
neither  understands  of  itself,  nor  what  is  shewn  it  by  others. 
In  our  times  there  are  more  perhaps  who  belong  to  the  third 
class  from  vanity  and  acquired  frivolity  of  mind,  than  from 
natural  incapacity.  It  is  no  uncommon  weakness  with  those 
who  are  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  to 
attribute  national  events  to  particular  persons  or  particular 
measures,  to  the  errors  of  one  man,  to  the  intrigues  of  another, 
to  any  possible  spark  of  a particular  occasion,  rather  than  to 
the  true  proximate  cause  (which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  a 
cause)  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion.  And  still  less 
are  they  inclined  to  refer  the  latter  to  the  ascendancy  of 
speculative  principles,  and  the  scheme  or  mode  of  thinking  in 
vogue.  I have  known  men,  who  with  significant  nods,  and 
the  pitying  contempt  of  smiles,  have  denied  all  influence  to 
the  corruptions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  with 
much  solemnity  have  proceeded  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
French  Revolution  by  anecdotes!  Yet  it  would  not  be 
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difficult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  fa(fls,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  lonely  walks  of 
uninterested  theorists ; that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  empires ; nay,  the  most 
important  of  those  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  have  numerically  increased  our  popu- 
lation beyond  what  the  wisest  statesman  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
deemed  possible,  and  again  doubled  this  population  virtually  ; 
the  most  important,  I say,  of  those  inventions  which  in  their 
results 

— best  uphold 

war  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold — 
had  their  origin  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the 
pra6lical  insight  of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  visions  of 
recluse  genius.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


502.  ESCAPE  OF  QUEEN  MARY  AND  THE  INFANT  PRINCE. 
When  the  palace  had  been  some  time  profoundly  quiet, 
James  rose  and  called  a servant  who  was  in  attendance. 
^You  will  find,’  said  the  King,  ^a  man  at  the  door  of  the 
antechamber ; bring  him  hither.’  The  servant  obeyed,  and 
Lauzun  was  ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber.  ‘ I confide 
to  you,’  said  James,  ^my  Queen  and  my  son;  everything 
must  be  risked  to  carry  them  into  France.’  Lauzun,  with  a 
truly  chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  the  dangerous 
honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  begged 
permission  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Saint  Vi6lor,  a gentleman  of  Provence,  whose  courage  and 
faith  had  been  often  tried.  The  services  of  so  valuable  an 
assistant  were  readily  accepted.  Lauzun  gave  his  hand  to 
Mary;  Saint  Vi6lor  wrapped  up  in  his  warm  cloak  the  ill- 
fated  heir  of  so  many  kings.  The  party  stole  down  the  back 
stairs,  and  embarked  in  an  open  skiff.  It  was  a miserable 
voyage.  The  night  was  bleak : the  rain  fell : the  wind  roared : 
the  waves  were  rough  : at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth  ; 
and  the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  where  a coach  and 
horses  were  in  waiting.  LORD  Macaulay 


503.  If  there  be  anything  worse  than  the  commission  of 
those  crimes — I trust  there  cannot  be — it  must  be  a tribunal 
that  can  sanftify  them.  For,  even  in  the  worst  of  crimes, 
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there  is  something  imputable  to  the  depravity  of  a single 
individual.  What  is  done  from  passion  is  more  easily  to  be 
excused ; what  is  done  from  determined  malignity,  bad  as  it 
is,  you  still  see  the  source  of  it  in  the  human  heart,  because 
something  of  malignity  is  undoubtedly  a quality  inherent  in 
a great  part  of  mankind ; but,  upon  cool  deliberate  reason  and 
, examination,  to  sandlify  injustice,  to  uphold  tyranny,  and  to 
declare  British  justice  to  be  far  worse  than  any  oppression 
in  any  country,  is  fixing  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  chara61;er 
of  your  Lordships  and  on  the  British  legislation.  They 
might  say,  ‘ These  men  talk  of  their  own  charadf  er ; they  talk 
of  the  constitution  of  their  country,  of  the  mildness  of  their 
laws,  of  the  fair  chance  that  every  innocent  man  has  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  certainty  of  convi6lion  of  every  man  who  is 
guilty ; but,  when  facTs  are  laid  before  them,  when  crimes  are 
presented  to  them,  they  have  laid  down  as  a principle, 
destrudlive  to  the  charadler  of  the  English  name,  destrudlive 
of  the  liberty  of  every  man  under  the  English  government  in 
this  great  empire,  that  crimes  and  punishments  ought  to 
have  no  proportion  to  each  other.’  C.  J.  FOX 


504.  THE  NEGRO  SLAVES  OF  AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES COMPARED.  It  has  been  deemed,  by  general  consent,  to 
be  a pretty  fair  test  of  the  comfortable  or  wretched  state  of 
any  people,  that  they  increase  or  diminish  in  number.  Now, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  whereas,  in  Africa,  the  negroes  are 
represented  as  being  a very  prolific  and  very  healthy  people, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  negro  nations,  in  general,  have  an 
overflowing  population,  we  are  told,  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
a climate  exadlly  similar  to  their  own,  they  cannot  even  keep 
up  their  numbers  without  continual  importations.  Again,  it 
is  also  singular  that  negro  slaves,  these  well-fed,  idle,  merry 
beings,  who  find  this  state  of  slavery  so  congenial  with  their 
habits  and  feelings,  whenever,  by  a long-continued  course  of 
superior  industry,  parsimony,  and  good  fortune,  they  are  able 
to  accumulate  a sum  of  money,  which  to  them  must  appear 
immense  wealth,  are  known  to  apply  it  all  to  the  purchase  of 
their  freedom;  or,  when  their  own  lives  have  been  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  redeeming,  they  buy  with  it 
the  freedom  of  a child,  or  a brother,  or  a sister. 
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505.  LORD  CLIVE  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  PLASSEY. 

Clive  was  in  a painfully  anxious  situation.  He  could  place 
no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of  his  con- 
federate:  and,  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  his 
own  military  talents,  and  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his 
troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to  engage  an  army  twenty  times 
as  numerous  as  his  own.  Before  him  lay  a river  over  which  . 
it  was  easy  to  advance,  but  over  which  if  things  went  ill,  not 
one  of  his  little  band  would  ever  return.  On  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a 
few  hours,  shrank  from  the  fearful  responsibility  of  making  a 
decision.  He  called  a council  of  war.  The  majority  pro- 
nounced against  fighting ; and  Clive  declared  his  concurrence 
with  the  majority.  Long  afterwards,  he  said  that  he  had  never 
called  but  one  council  of  war,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the 
advice  of  that  council,  the  British  army  would  never  have 
been  masters  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken 
up  when  he  was  himself  again.  He  retired  alone  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in 
thought.  He  came  back  determined  to  put  everything  to  the 
hazard,  and  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for 
passing  the  river  on  the  morrow.  LORD  MACAULAY 


506.  After  much  discourse  together,  and  the  king  insisting 
upon  many  particulars,  which  might  induce  others  to  consent, 
but  were  known  to  himself  to  be  false ; and  therefore  he  could 
never  in  conscience  give  his  own  consent  to  them ; the  bishop, 
as  hath  been  mentioned  before,  amongst  other  arguments, 
told  him,  ‘ that  he  must  consider,  that  as  he  had  a private 
capacity,  and  a public,  so  he  had  a public  conscience,  as  well 
as  a private ; that  though  his  private  conscience,  as  a man, 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  an  a6l  contrary  to  his  own 
understanding,  judgment,  and  conscience;  yet  his  public 
conscience,  as  a king,  which  obliged  him  to  do  all  things  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  and  to  preserve  his  kingdom  in  peace 
for  himself  and  his  posterity,  would  not  only  permit  him  to 
do  that,  but  even  oblige  and  require  him.  That  he  saw  in 
what  commotion  the  people  were ; that  his  own  life,  and  that 
of  the  queen’s,  and  the  royal  issue,  might  probably  be 
sacrificed  to  that  fury ; and  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  his 
conscience  should  prefer  the  life  of  one  single  private  person, 
how  innocent  soever,  before  all  those  other  lives,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  kingdom.’ 
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507.  Who  is  able  to  make  a muster  as  it  were  of  them 
that  have  been  excellent  in  wit : so  difficult  a matter  it  is  to 
run  through  so  many  kinds  of  sciences,  and  to  take  a survey 
of  curious  handiworks  in  such  variety,  of  most  rare  and 
singular  artisans?  Unless  haply  we  agree  upon  this,  and  say, 
that  Homer  the  Greek  poet  excelled  all  other,  considering 
either  the  subje6l-matter,  or  the  happy  fortune  of  his  work. 
And  hereupon  it  was,  that  Alexander  the  Great  (for  in  this  so 
proud  a censure  and  comparison,  I shall  do  best  to  cite  the 
judgment  of  the  highest,  and  of  those  that  be  not  subjedl  to 
envy)  having  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius  the  king,  his 
perfumier  or  casket  of  sweet  ointments,  and  the  same  richly 
embellished  with  gold  and  costly  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
when  his  friends  about  him  shewed  him  many  uses  whereto 
the  said  coffer  or  cabinet  might  be  put  unto,  considering  that 
Alexander  himself  could  not  away  with  those  delicate  perfumes, 
being  a warrior,  and  slurried  with  bearing  arms,  and  following 
warfare : when,  I say,  his  gallants  about  him  could  not 
resolve  well  what  service  to  put  it  to : himself  made  no  more 
ado  but  said  thus,  I will  have  it  to  serve  for  a case  of  Homer’s 
books  : judging  hereby,  that  the  most  rare  and  precious  work 
proceeding  from  that  so  admirable  a wit  of  man,  should  be 
bestowed  and  kept  in  the  richest  box  and  casket  of  all  others  : 
the  same  prince,  in  the  forcing  and  saccage  of  the  city  of 
Thebes,  caused  by  express  commandment,  that  the  dwelling- 
house  and  whole  family  of  Pindarus  the  poet  should  be  spared. 
He  built  again  the  native  city  wherein  Aristotle  the  philosopher 
was  born  : and  in  so  glorious  a show  of  his  other  worthy  deeds, 
would  needs  intermingle  this  testimony  of  his  bounty,  in 
regard  of  that  rare  clerk  who  gave  light  to  all  things  in  the 
world.  The  murderers  of  Archilochus  the  poet,  the  very 
Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  disclosed  and  revealed. 

P.  HOLLAND 


508.  THE  PART  TAKEN  BY  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  IN 
WAR.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  with  their  persons 
that  the  higher  classes  principally  pay  their  contingent  to  the 
demands  of  war.  There  is  another  and  not  less  important 
part  which  rests  with  almost  exclusive  weight  upon  them. 
They  contribute  all  the  mind  that  adluates  the  whole 
machine.  The  fortitude  required  of  them  is  very  different 
from  the  unthinking  alacrity  of  the  common  soldier,  or 
common  sailor,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death  \ it  is  not  a 
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passion,  it  is  not  an  impulse,  it  is  not  a sentiment ; it  is  a cool, 
steady,  deliberate  principle,  always  present,  always  equable; 
having  no  connedlion  with  anger;  tempering  honour  with 
prudence ; incited,  invigorated,  and  sustained,  by  a generous 
love  of  fame;  informed,  moderated,  and  diredled  by  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  its  own  great  public  ends ; flowing  in 
one  blended  stream  from  the  opposite  sources  of  the  heart 
and  the  head ; carrying  in  itself  its  own  commission,  and 
proving  its  title  to  every  other  command,  by  the  first  and 
most  difticult  command,  that  of  the  bosom  in  which  it  resides : 
it  is  a fortitude  which  unites  with  the  courage  of  the  field,  the 
more  refined  and  exalted  courage  of  the  council ; which  knows 
as  well  to  retreat  as  to  advance ; which  can  conquer  as  well 
by  delay  as  by  the  rapidity  of  a march  or  the  impetuosity  of 
an  attack;  which  can  be  with  Fabius  the  black  cloud  that 
lowers  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  or  with  Scipio  the 
thunderbolt  of  war : which  undismayed  by  false  shame,  can 
patiently  endure  the  severest  trial  that  a gallant  spirit  can 
undergo,  in  the  taunts  and  provocations  of  the  enemy,  the 
suspicions,  the  cold  respedl,  and  mouth  honour”  of  those 
from  whom  it  should  meet  a cheerful  obedience;  which 
undisturbed  by  false  humanity  can  calmly  assume  that  most 
awful  moral  responsibility  of  deciding  when  vidlory  may  be 
too  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  a single  life,  and  when 
the  safety  and  glory  of  their  country  may  demand  the  certain 
sacrifice  of  thousands.  E.  burke 


509.  I find  my  life  ebbing  apace,  and  my  affedfions 
strengthening  as  my  age  increases ; not  that  I am  worse,  but 
better,  in  my  health  than  last  winter,  but  my  mind  finds  no 
amendment  nor  improvement,  nor  support  to  lean  upon,  from 
those  about  me : and  so  I find  myself  leaving  the  world  as 
fast  as  it  leaves  me.  Companions  I have  enough,  friends  few, 
and  those  too  warm  in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  for  me  to 
bear  pace  with  : or  else  so  divided  from  me,  that  they  are  but 
like  the  dead,  whose  remembrance  I hold  in  honour.  Nature, 
temper,  and  habit  from  my  youth  made  me  have  but  one 
strong  desire : all  other  ambitions,  my  person,  education, 
constitution,  and  religion  conspired  to  remove  far  from  me. 
That  desire  was,  to  fix  and  preserve  a few  lasting,  dependable 
friendships : and  the  accidents  which  have  disappointed  me 
in  it,  have  put  a period  to  all  my  aims.  So  I am  sunk  into 
an  idleness,  which  makes  me  neither  care  nor  labour  to  be 
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noticed  by  the  rest  of  mankind;  I propose  no  rewards  to 
myself,  and  why  should  I take  any  sort  of  pains?  Here  I sit 
and  sleep,  and  probably  here  I shall  sleep  till  I sleep  for  ever, 
like  the  old  man  of  Verona.  A.  POPE 


510.  DANGER  OF  A QUARRELSOME  SPIRIT.  It  is  told 
in  the  annals  of  France,  that  when  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  in  a deadly  war  had  their  armies  ready  to  join  battle, 
the  French  officers  having  felt  the  force  of  the  English  valour 
were  not  willing  to  venture  the  hazard  of  a battle,  and  persuaded 
their  king  to  offer  conditions  of  peace.  The  treaty  was 
accepted,  and  the  two  kings  withdrew  into  an  old  chapel  in 
the  field ; where,  when  they  had  discoursed  themselves  into 
kindness,  they  resolved  to  part  friends  and  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  finish  the  treaty.  But,  as  they  were  going 
out,  a great  serpent  issued  out  of  the  ruinous  wall  and  made 
towards  the  kings,  who,  being  affrighted  with  the  danger, 
drew  their  swords,  and  in  that  manner  ran  out  of  the  chapel. 
Their  guards,  who  in  equal  numbers  attended  at  the  door, 
seeing  their  princes  in  a fright  and  with  their  swords  drawn, 
supposed  they  were  fighting,  and,  without  any  sign,  instantly 
drew  upon  each  other;  which  alarm  the  two  armies  taking 
instantly  engaged  in  a bloody  fight,  and  could  not  for  all  the 
power  of  their  kings  be  totally  disengaged  till  the  night  parted 
them.  Just  such  is  the  danger  of  an  angry  and  quarrelsome 
spirit.  He  hath  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  army  in  the 
field,  his  hand  is  up  and  his  heart  is  ready;  and  he  wants 
nothing  but  an  occasion.  j.  TAYLOR 


51 1.  Sir,  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a young  man, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and 
decency  charged  upon  me,  I shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate 
nor  deny ; but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of 
that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether 
youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a reproach,  I will  not 
assume  the  province  of  determining;  but,  surely,  age  may 
become  justly  contemptible  if  the  opportunities  which  it 
brings  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice 
appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The 
wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a thousand 
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errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only 
added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  objedl  of  either 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  hairs 
should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ; who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and 
spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

W.  PITT 


512.  THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  DEITY.  The  proof  of  the 
Divine  goodness  rests  upon  two  propositions ; each,  as  we 
contend,  capable  of  being  made  out  by  observations  drawn 
from  the  appearances  of  nature.  The  first  is,  ^that,  in  a vast 
plurality  of  instances  in  which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the 
design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficiaV  The  second,  That 
the  Deity  has  superadded  fleasnre  to  animal  sensations, 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or  when 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  was  necessary,  might  have  been  effedfed 
by  the  operation  of  pain.’  First,  Tn  a vast  plurality  of 
instances  in  which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the 
contrivance  is  beneficiaV  No  production  of  nature  displays 
contrivance  so  manifestly  as  the  parts  of  animals ; and  the 
parts  of  animals  have  all  of  them,  I believe,  a real,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  of  them  a known  and  intelligible 
subserviency  to  the  use  of  the  animal.  Now,  when  the 
multitude  of  animals  is  considered,  the  number  of  parts  in  each, 
their  figure  and  fitness,  the  faculties  depending  upon  them, 
the  variety  of  species,  the  complexity  of  structure,  the  success, 
in  so  many  cases,  and  felicity  of  the  result,  we  can  never 
reflect,  without  the  profoundest  adoration,  upon  the  charaCler 
of  that  Being  from  whom  all  these  things  have  proceeded  : we 
cannot  help  acknowledging,  what  an  exertion  of  benevolence 
creation  was  ; of  a benevolence  how  minute  in  its  care,  how 
vast  in  its  comprehension ! When  we  appeal  to  the  parts 
and  faculties  of  animals,  and  to  the  limbs  and  senses  of 
animals  in  particular,  we  state,  I conceive,  the  proper  medium 
of  proof  for  the  conclusion  which  we  wish  to  establish.  I 
will  not  say,  that  the  insensible  parts  of  nature  are  made 
solely  for  the  sensitive  parts : but  this  I say,  that,  when  we 
consider  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  only  consider 
it  in  relation  to  sensitive  being.  Without  this  reference,  or 
referred  to  any  thing  else,  the  attribute  has  no  objeCt ; the 
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term  has  no  meaning.  Dead  matter  is  nothing.  The  parts, 
therefore,  especially  the  limbs  and  senses,  of  animals,  although 
they  constitute,  in  mass  and  quantity,  a small  portion  of  the 
material  creation,  yet,  since  they  alone  are  instruments  of 
perception,  they  compose  what  may  be  called  the  whole  of 
visible  nature,  estimated  with  a view  to  the  disposition  of  its 
author.  Consequently,  it  is  in  these  that  we  are  to  seek  His 
character.  It  is  by  these  that  we  are  to  prove  that  the 
world  was  made  with  a benevolent  design. 

W.  PALEY 


513.  A LAW  AMONG  THE  PERSIANS.  There  are  said  to 
have  been  formerly  many  laws  among  the  Persians,  from 
which  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  the  wisdom  of  that 
nation  was  very  remarkable.  And  having  lately  met  with  one 
of  these,  which,  unless  I am  mistaken,  is  not  known  to  many, 
and  is  deserving  of  being  known  by  all,  I thought  it  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  read  this  work  if  I brought 
it  forward  here.  It  was,  then,  an  established  rule  among  them, 
that  if  any  one  was  accused,  before  a tribunal,  of  having  done 
something  contrary  to  the  laws,  even  though  it  were  clearly 
ascertained  that  he  was  culpable,  he  was  not  immediately 
condemned,  but  an  inquiry  was  first  made  very  carefully  into 
his  whole  life,  and  a calculation  entered  into  whether  he  had 
done  more  scandalous  and  flagitious  or  good  and  praiseworthy 
adlions ; and  then,  if  the  number  of  the  scandalous  was  the 
larger,  he  was  condemned ; if  the  scandalous  were  outweighed 
by  the  virtuous,  he  was  acquitted.  F or  they  considered  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  human  strength  always  to  keep  the 
right  course,  and  that  those  ought  to  be  reckoned  good  men, 
not  who  never  committed  a crime,  but  who  more  frequently 
adled  virtuously. 


514.  OF  TRANSLATION.  As  to  the  translations,  he  is 
very  sensible  what  constant  and  unflagging  attention  is 
requisite  to  catch  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  what  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  English  to  do  justice  to  it.  And 
further,  over  and  above  adtual  faults,  variety  of  tastes  and 
fluctuation  of  moods  among  readers  make  it  impossible  so 
to  translate  as  to  please  every  one ; and  if  a translator  be 
conscious  to  himself,  as  he  may  well  be,  of  viewing  either 
original  or  version  differently,  according  to  the  time  or  feeling 
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in  which  he  takes  it  up,  much  more  will  he  resign  himself  to 
such  differences  of  judgment  in  the  case  of  other  minds.  It 
should  be  considered,  too,  that  translation  in  itself  is,  after  all, 
but  a problem  how,  two  languages  being  given,  the  nearest 
approximation  may  be  made  in  the  second  to  the  expression 
of  ideas  already  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  first. 
The  problem  almost  starts  with  the  assumption  that  some- 
thing must  be  sacrificed ; the  chief  question  is  what  is  the 
least  sacrifice.  In  a balance  of  difficulties,  one  translator 
will  aim  at  being  critically  corredl,  and  will  become  obscure, 
cumbrous  and  foreign ; another  will  aim  at  being  English, 
and  will  appear  deficient  in  scholarship.  While  grammatical 
particles  are  followed  out,  the  spirit  evaporates ; and  while 
ease  is  secured,  new  ideas  are  intruded,  or  the  point  of  the 
original  is  lost,  or  the  drift  of  the  context  broken.  Under 
these  circumstances,  perhaps  it  is  fair  to  lay  down  that  while 
every  care  must  be  taken  against  the  introdudf  ion  of  new,  or 
the  omission  of  existing  ideas  in  the  original  text,  yet  in  a 
book  intended  for  general  reading,  faithfulness  may  be  consi- 
dered simply  to  consist  in  expressing  in  English  the  sense  of  the 
original,  the  adlual  words  of  the  latter  being  viewed  mainly 
as  directions  to  its  meaning,  and  scholarship  being  necessary 
in  order  to  gain  the  full  insight  which  they  afford ; and  next, 
that  where  something  must  be  sacrificed,  precision  or  intelli- 
gibility, it  is  better  in  a popular  work  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  not  critics  than  to  be  applauded  by  those  who 
are. 


515.  STORY  OF  PERCENNIUS  AND  VIBULENUS.  It  is  not 
amiss  to  observe  also  how  small  and  mean  faculties  gotten 
by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great  men  or  great 
matters  do  work  great  and  important  effedls  ; whereof  we  see 
a notable  example  in  Tacitus  of  two  stage  players,  Percennius 
and  Vibulenus,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing  put  the 
Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and  combustion : 
for  there  arising  a mutiny  amongst  them  upon  the  death  of 
Augustus  C^sar,  Blaesus  the  lieutenant  had  committed  some 
of  the  mutineers,  which  were  suddenly  rescued ; whereupon 
Vibulenus  got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in  this  manner  : 
^ These  poor  innocent  wretches,  appointed  to  cruel  death,  you 
have  restored  to  behold  the  light ; but  who  shall  restore  my 
brother  to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  sent  hither  in 
message  from  the  legions  of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  common 
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cause?  and  he  hath  murdered  him  this  last  night  by  some  of 
his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that  he  hath  about  him  for  his 
executioners  upon  soldiers.  Answer,  Bl^sus,  what  is  done 
with  his  body?  The  mortalest  enemies  do  not  deny  burial. 
When  I have  performed  my  last  duties  to  the  corpse  with 
kisses,  with  tears,  command  me  to  be  slain  beside  him : so 
that  these  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning  and  our  true 
hearts  to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us.’  With 
which  speech  he  put  the  army  into  an  infinite  fury  and  uproar  : 
whereas  truth  was  he  had  no  brother,  neither  was  there  any 
such  matter;  but  he  played  it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon 
the  stage.  LORD  BACON 


516.  FRANCIS  HENRY,  DUKE  OF  LUXEMBURG.  His  con- 
stitution was  feeble  and  sickly.  Cruel  imputations  had 
•been  thrown  on  his  morals.  He  had  been  accused  of 
trafficking  with  sorcerers  and  vendors  of  poison,  had  lan- 
guished long  in  a dungeon,,  and  had  at  length  regained 
his  liberty  without  entirely  regaining  his  honour.  He  had 
always  been  disliked  both  by  Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet 
the  war  against  the  European  coalition  had  lasted  but  a very 
short  time  when  both  the  Minister  and  the  king  felt  that  the 
general  who  was  personally  odious  to  them  was  necessary  to 
the  state.  Conde  and  Turenne  were  no  more  ; and  Luxem- 
burg was  without  dispute  the  first  soldier  that  France  still 
possessed.  In  vigilance,  diligence,  and  perseverance  he  was 
deficient.  He  seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities  for 
great  emergencies.  It  was  on  a pitched  field  of  battle  that 
he  was  all  himself.  His  glance  was  rapid  and  unerring. 
His  judgment  was  clearest  and  surest  when  responsibility 
pressed  heaviest  on  him,  and  when  difficulties  gathered 
thickest  around  him.  To  his  skill,  energy  and  presence  of 
mind  his  country  owed  some  glorious  days.  But,  though 
eminently  successful  in  battles,  he  was  not  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  campaigns.  He  gained  immense  renown  at 
William’s  expense ; and  yet  there  was,  as  respedled  the 
objedls  of  the  war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  com- 
manders. Luxemburg  was  repeatedly  vidlorious  ; but  he 
had  not  the  art  of  improving  a vidlory.  William  was  re- 
peatedly defeated  ; but  of  all  generals  he  was  the  best 
qualified  to  repair  a defeat.  LORD  MACAULAY 
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517.  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD, 

The  reason  why  I was  so  desirous  to  have  had  conference 
with  your  Lordship  at  London,  was  indeed  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  writing : I mean,  the  reason  in  the  second  place ; 
for  the  chief  was  to  see  your  lordship.  But  since  you  are 
pleased  to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship  one, 
to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I take  that  in  so  good 
part,  as  I think  myself  tied  the  more  to  use  that  liberty 
modestly.  Wherefore  if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to 
send  me  one  of  your  own,  except  I might  have  leave  to 
come  to  London,  either  Mr  Packer,  my  ancient  friend,  or 
Mr  Aylesbury,  of  whose  good  affedlion  towards  me  I have 
heard  report ; to  me  it  shall  be  indifferent.  But  if  your 
lordship  will  have  one  of  my  nomination,  if  I might  presume 
so  far,  I would  name  before  all  others,  my  lord  of  Falkland. 
But  because  perhaps  it  may  cost  him  a journey,  which  I may 
not  in  good  manners  desire,  I have  thought  of  Sir  Edward 
Sackville,  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  my  brother,  Mr  Solicitor- 
general,  who,  though  he  be  almost  a stranger  to  me,  yet  as 
my  case  now  is,  I had  rather  employ  a man  of  good  nature 
than  a friend,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he 
be  great  with  my  lord  treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
will  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I hope  well  I shall  entreat  him 
to  attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be  sorry  never  a whit  of  the 
employment.  Your  lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to 
signify  your  will,  in  regard  of  the  present  business  of  par- 
liament. But  my  time  was  confined,  by  due  respedl,  to  write 
a present  answer  to  a letter,  which  I construed  to  be  a kind 
letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me  yet  hope  to  shew  myself  to  your 
lordship. 

Your  lordship’s  most  obliged  friend,  and  faithful  servant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN 


518.  It  was  a singular  procession  at  which  the  citizens 
were  invited  to  be  present  by  the  summons  of  the  public 
crier:  Wonder  warrior  is  dead  ; whoever  can,  let  him  come 
to  escort  Lucius  ^Emilius  ; he  is  borne  forth  from  his  house.’ 
It  was  opened  by  bands  of  wailing  women,  musicians,  and 
dancers  ; one  of  the  latter  was  dressed  out  and  furnished 
with  a mask  in  imitation  of  the  deceased,  and  by  gesture 
probably  and  adtion  recalled  once  more  to  the  multitude  the 
appearance  of  the  well-known  man.  Then  followed  the 
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most  magnificent  and  peculiar  part  of  the  solemnity — the 
procession  of  ancestors — before  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
pageant  so  faded  in  comparison,  that  noblemen  of  the  true 
Roman  type  enjoined  their  heirs  to  restridl:  the  funeral 
pomp  to  that  procession  alone.  On  the  bier  overspread 
with  massive  purple  and  gold-embroidered  coverlets  and 
fine  linen  cloths  lay  the  deceased  himself,  likewise  in  the 
full  costume  of  the  highest  office  which  he  had  filled,  and 
surrounded  by  the  armour  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
slain  and  by  the  chaplets  which  in  jest  or  earnest  he  had 
won.  Behind  the  bier  came  the  mourners,  all  dressed  in 
black  and  without  ornament,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  with 
their  heads  veiled,  the  daughters  without  veil,  the  relatives 
and  clansmen,  the  friends,  the  clients  and  freedmen.  Thus 
the  procession  passed  on  to  the  Forum.  There  the  corpse 
was  placed  in  an  eredl  position ; the  ancestors  descended 
from  their  chariots  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule 
chairs  ; and  the  son  or  nearest  gentile  kinsman  of  the 
deceased  ascended  the  rostra,  in  order  to  announce  to  the 
assembled  multitude  in  simple  recital  the  names  and  deeds 
of  each  of  the  men  sitting  in  a circle  around  him,  and, 
last  of  all,  those  of  him  who  had  recently  died. 


519.  EDUCATION  OF  THEODOSIUS  THE  YOUNGER.  The 
Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
its  master.  A regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was 
judiciously  instituted;  of  the  military  exercises  of  riding, 
and  shooting  with  the  bow;  of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy : the  most  skilful  masters  of  the 
East  ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil ; 
and  several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  palace, 
to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of  friendship. 
Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the  important  task  of  instrudling 
her  brother  in  the  arts  of  government ; but  her  precepts 
may  countenance  some  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  her  capa- 
city, or  of  the  purity  of  her  intentions.  She  taught  him 
to  maintain  a grave  and  majestic  deportment ; to  walk, 
to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne,  in  a manner 
worthy  of  a great  prince ; to  abstain  from  laughter ; to  listen 
with  condescension  ; to  return  suitable  answers ; to  assume, 
by  turns,  a serious  or  a placid  countenance;  in  a word, 
to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external  figure  of 
a Fvoman  emperor.  But  Theodosius  was  never  excited  to 
FOL.  CENT.  21 
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support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illustrious  name;  and, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate  his  ancestors,  he  degenerated 
(if  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity) 
below  the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. 

E.  GIBBON 


520.  EXPECTATION  OF  PERFECTION  IN  THIS  WORLD, 
IRRATIONAL.  Of  all  the  things  which  you  can  teach  peo- 
ple, after  teaching  them  to  trust  in  God,  the  most  im- 
portant is,  to  put  out  of  their  hearts  any  expectation  of 
perfection,  according  to  their  notions,  in  this  world.  This 
expectation  is  at  the  bottom  of  a great  deal  of  the  worldliness 
we  hear  so  much  reprehended,  and  necessarily  gives  to  little 
things  a most  irrational  importance.  Observe  the  effeCt  of 
this  disproportionate  care  for  little  things  in  the  disputes  of 
men.  A man  who  does  so  care,  has  a garment  embroidered 
with  hooks,  which  catches  at  every  thing  that  passes  by.  He 
finds  many  more  causes  of  offence  than  other  men : and 
each  offence  is  a more  bitter  thing  to  him  than  to  others. 
He  does  not  expeCt  to  be  offended.  Poor  man ! Pie  goes 
through  life  wondering  that  he  is  the  subjeCl  of  general 
attack,  and  that  the  world  is  so  quarrelsome. 


521.  SOCIETY  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  HAPPINESS.  And 
as  society  is  in  its  own  nature  an  instrument  of  happiness, 
so  is  it  made  much  more  so  by  the  indigencies  and  infirm- 
ities of  men.  Man,  of  all  creatures  in  the  world,  is  least 
qualified  to  live  alone,  because  there  is  no  creature  that 
has  so  many  necessities  to  be  relieved.  And  this  I take  to  be 
one  of  the  great  arts  of  Providence,  to  secure  mutual  amity, 
and  the  reciprocation  of  good  turns  in  the  world,  it  being 
the  nature  of  indigency,  like  common  danger,  to  endear  men 
to  one  another,  and  make  them  herd  together  like  fellow- 
sailors  in  a storm.  And  this  indeed  is  the  true  case  of  man- 
kind ; we  all  sail  in  one  bottom,  and  in  a rough  sea,  and 
stand  in  need  of  one  another’s  help  at  every  turn,  both  for  the 
necessities  and  refreshments  of  life.  And  therefore  I am  very 
far  from  commending  the  undertaking  of  those  Ascetics, 
that  out  of  a pretence  of  keeping  themselves  unspotted  from 
the  world,  take  up  their  quarters  in  deserts,  and  utterly 
abandon  all  human  society.  This  is,  in  short,  to  say  no  more 
of  it,  to  put  themselves  into  an  incapacity  either  of  doing 
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any  good  to  the  world,  or  of  receiving  any  from  it;  and 
certainly  that  can  be  no  desirable  state.  N o,  this  eremetical 
way  of  living  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances 
and  inclinations  of  human  nature  ; he  must  be  a god,  self- 
sufficient  and  independent,  that  is  fit  for  this  state  of  absolute 
and  perfedf  solitude,  and  in  this  rigorous  sense,  it  is  not  good 
for  man  (though  in  Paradise  itself)  to  be  alone. 

j.  NORRIS 


522.  LETTER  FROM  SIR  W.  SCAWEN  TO  A MERCHANT  IN- 
VOLVED IN  DISTRESS  BY  CASUALTIES.  Sir,  I have  heard  of 
the  casualties  which  have  involved  you  in  extreme  distress 
at  this  time ; and  knowing  you  to  be  a man  of  great  good- 
nature, industry  and  probity  have  resolved  to  stand  by  you. 
Be  of  good  cheer : the  bearer  brings  with  him  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  answer  your  drawing  as  much 
more  on  my  account.  I did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I should 
come  too  late  for  your  relief ; but  you  may  value  yourself 
with  me  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  : for  I can  very 
cheerfully  run  the  hazard  of  being  so  much  less  rich  than 
I am  now,  to  save  an  honest  man  whom  I love. 

SIR  R.  STEELE 


523.  A VIRTUOUS  OLD  AGE  PREFERABLE  TO  THE  PLEA- 
SURES OF  YOUTH.  As  to  all  the  rational  and  v/orthy  pleasures 
of  our  being,  the  conscience  of  a good  fame,  the  contempla- 
tion of  another  life,  the  respedl  and  commerce  of  honest  men, 
our  capacities  for  such  enjoyments  are  enlarged  by  years. 
While  health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life  in  the  eye  of 
reason  is  certainly  the  more  eligible.  The  memory  of  a well- 
spent  youth  gives  a peaceable,  unmixed,  and  elegant  pleasure 
to  the  mind  ; and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfa6lion,  they  may 
give  themselves  no  little  consolation  that  they  are  under  no 
temptation  to  repeat  their  follies  and  they  at  present  despise 
them.  SIR  R.  STEELE 


524.  WHATEVER  we  do  we  should  keep  up  the  cheerful- 
ness of  our  spirits,  and  never  let  them  sink  below  an  inclina- 
tion at  least  to  be  well-pleased  : The  way  to  this,  is  to  keep 
our  bodies  in  exercise,  our  minds  at  ease.  That  insipid  state 
wherein  neither  are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  accounted  any 
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part  of  our  portion  of  Being.  When  we  are  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  some  innocent  pleasure,  or  pursuit  of  some  laudable 
design,  we  are  in  the  possession  of  Life,  of  human  Life. 
Fortune  will  give  us  disappointments  enough,  and  nature 
is  attended  with  infirmities  enough,  without  our  adding 
to  the  unhappy  side  of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  ill- 
humour.  SPECTATOR 


525.  CROMWELL.  Cromwell,  hitherto,  carried  himself 
with  that  rare  dissimulation,  (in  which  sure  he  was  a great 
master,)  that  he  seerned  exceedingly  incensed  against  this 
insolence  of  the  soldiers.  He  proposed,  ‘that  the  general 
might  be  sent  down  to  the  army  ; who,’  he  said,  ‘ would 
conjure  down  this  mutinous  spirit  quickly and  he  was  so 
easily  believed,  that  he  himself  was  sent  once  or  twice  to 
compose  the  army ; where  after  he  had  stayed  two  or  three 
days,  he  would  again  return  to  the  house,  and  complain 
heavily  ‘of  the  great  licence  that  was  got  into  the  army; 
that,  for  his  own  part,  by  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  and  of 
those  who  desired  that  the  nation  should  be  again  imbrued 
in  blood,  he  was  rendered  so  odious  unto  them,  that  they  had 
a purpose  to  kill  him,  if,  upon  some  discovery  made  to  him, 
he  had  not  escaped  out  of  their  hands.’  And  in  these,  and 
the  like  discourses,  when  he  spake  of  the  nation’s  being  to 
be  involved  in  new  troubles,  he  would  weep  bitterly,  and 
appear  the  most  afilidled  man  in  the  world  with  the  sense  of 
the  calamities  which  were  like  to  ensue. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


526.  THE  ART  OF  GOVERNMENT.  It  is  a work  good  and 
prudent  to  be  able  to  guide  one  man ; of  larger  extended 
virtue  to  order  well  one  house : but  to  govern  a nation  piously 
and  justly,  which  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a spirit  of  the 
greatest  size,  and  divinest  mettle.  And  certainly  of  no  less  a 
mind,  nor  of  less  excellence  in  another  way,  were  they  who 
by  writing  laid  the  solid  and  true  foundations  of  this  science, 
which  being  of  greatest  importance  to  the  life  of  man,  yet 
there  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  canker’d  in  her  principles, 
more  soil’d,  and  slubber’d  with  aphorisming  pedantry,  than 
the  art  of  policy;  and  that  most,  where  a man  would  think 
should  least  be,  in  Christian  commonwealths.  They  teach 
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not,  that  to  govern  well,  is  to  train  up  a nation  in  true  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  that  which  springs  from  thence,  magnanimity, 
(take  heed  of  that)  and  that  which  is  our  beginning,  regene- 
ration, and  happiest  end,  likeness  to  God,  which  in  one  word 
we  call  Godliness ; and  that  this  is  the  true  flourishing  of  a 
land,  other  things  follow  as  the  shadow  does  the  substance ; 
to  teach  thus  were  mere  pulpitry  to  them.  This  is  the  master- 
piece of  a modern  politician,  how  to  qualify  and  mould  the 
sufferance  and  subjedfion  of  the  people  to  the  length  of  that 
foot  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks ; how  rapine  may  serve 
itself  with  the  fair  and  honourable  pretences  of  publick  good ; 
how  the  puny  law  may  be  brought  under  the  wardship  and 
controul  of  lust  and  will:  in  which  attempt  if  they  fall  short, 
then  must  a superficial,  colour  of  reputation  by  all  means, 
diredl  or  indiredf,  be  gotten  to  wash  over  the  unsightly  bruise 
of  honour.  J.  MILTON 


527.  HERACLITUS.  Heraclitus  was  no  clear,  but  a con- 
founded philosopher  (he  being  neither  a good  naturalist  nor 
metaphysician),  and  therefore  it  is  very  hard,  or  rather  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  his  several  opinions  with  one  another. 
Which  is  a thing  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  amongst 
the  rest  of  his  opinions,  this  also  is  said  to  have  been  one, 
that  contradidlories  may  be  true:  and  his  writings  were 
accordingly,  as  Plato  intimates,  stuffed  with  unintelligible, 
mysterious  nonsense.  For,  first,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  ac- 
knowledged no  other  substance  besides  body,  and  to  have 
maintained,  that  all  things  did  flow,  and  nothing  stand,  or 
remain  the  same ; and  yet  in  his  epistles  (according  to  the 
common  opinion  of  philosophers  at  that  time)  doth  he  sup- 
pose the  pre-  and  post-existence  of  human  souls  in  these 
words.  ^ My  soul  seemeth  to  vaticinate  and  presage  its 
approaching  dismission  and  freedom  from  this  its  prison ; 
and  looking  out,  as  it  were,  through  the  cracks  and  crannies 
of  this  body,  to  remember  those  its  native  regions  or  coun- 
tries, from  whence  descending  it  was  clothed  with  this  flow- 
ing mortal  body;  which  is  made  up  and  constipated  of 
phlegm,  choler,  serum,  blood,  nerves,  bones  and  flesh.’ — 
And,  not  only  so,  but  he  also  there  acknowledgeth  the  soul’s 
immortality,  which  Stoics,  allowing  its  permanency  after 
death,  for  some  time  at  least,  and  to  the  next  conflagration, 
did  deny. 
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528.  IGNORANCE  OF  THEIR  GREAT  BUSINESS,  COMMON 
TO  MOST  MEN.  Thus  it  is  that  while  ignorance  of  a man’s 
special  business  is  instantly  dete61ed,  ignorance  of  his  great 
business  as  a man  and  a citizen  is  scarcely  noticed,  because 
there  are  so  many  that  share  in  it.  Thus  we  see  every  one 
ready  to  give  an  opinion  about  politics,  or  about  religion,  or 
about  morals,  because  it  is  said  these  are  every  man’s  busi- 
ness. And  so  they  are,  a.nd  if  people  would  learn  them,  as 
they  do  their  own  particular  business,  all  would  do  well : but 
never  was  the  proverb  more  fulfilled  which  says  that  every 
man’s  business  is  no  man’s.  It  is  worse  indeed  than  if  it 
were  no  man’s  ; for  now  it  is  every  man’s  business  to  meddle 
in,  but  no  man’s  to  learn.  And  this  general  ignorance  does 
not  make  itself  felt  dire6fly, — if  it  did,  it  were  more  likely  to 
be  remedied ; but  the  process  is  long  and  round  about ; false 
notions  are  entertained  and  adled  upon;  prejudices  and 
passions  multiply ; abuses  becom^e  manifold ; difficulty  and 
distress  at  last  press  on  the  whole  community;  whilst  the 
same  ignorance  which  produced  the  mischief  now  helps  to 
confirm  it  or  to  aggravate  it,  because  it  hinders  them  from 
seeing  where  the  root  of  the  whole  evil  lay,  and  sets  them 
upon  some  vain  attempt  to  corredl  the  consequences,  while 
they  never  think  of  curing,  because  they  do  not  suspe6l  the 
cause.  T.  ARNOLD 


529.  GULLIVER.  When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to 
the  Emperor,  he  diredled  me,  although  in  very  gentle  terms, 
to  deliver  up  the  several  particulars.  He  first  called  for  my 
scymitar,  which  I took  out,  scabbard  and  all.  In  the  mean 
time  he  ordered  three  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  who 
then  attended  him,  to  surround  me  at  a distance,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  just  ready  to  discharge  : but  I did  not 
observe  it,  for  mine  eyes  were  wholly  fixed  upon  his  Majesty. 
He  then  desired  me  to  draw  my  scymitar,  which,  although  it 
had  got  some  rust  by  the  sea-water,  was  in  most  parts 
exceeding  bright.  I did  so  and  immediately  all  the  troops 
gave  a shout  between  terror  and  surprise ; for  the  sun  shone 
clear  and  the  refledlion  dazzled  their  eyes  as  I waved  the 
scymitar  to  and  fro  in  my  hand.  His  Majesty  who  is  a most 
magnanimous  prince,  was  less  daunted  than  I could  expe61: ; 
he  ordered  me  to  return  it  into  the  scabbard,  and  cast  it  on 
the  ground  as  gently  as  I could,  about  six  feet  from  the  end 
of  my  chain.  j.  swift 
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530.  TRUTH  AND  ERROR.  But  what!  (it  may  be  asked) 
Is  the  absence  of  unanimity  an  indispensable  condition  of 
true  knowledge.^  Is  it  necessary  that  some  part  of  mankind 
should  persist  in  error,  to  enable  any  to  realize  the  truth? 
Does  a belief  cease  to  be  real  and  vital  as  soon  as  it  is 
generally  received— and  is  a proposition  never  thoroughly 
understood  and  felt  unless  some  doubt  of  it  remains?  As 
soon  as  mankind  have  unanimously  accepted  a truth,  does 
the  truth  perish  within  them?  The  highest  aim  and  best 
result  of  improved  intelligence,  it  has  hitherto  been  thought, 
is  to  unite  mankind  more  and  more  in  the  acknowledgement 
of  all  important  truths : and  does  the  intelligence  only  last  as 
long  as  it  has  not  achieved  its  objedh?  Do  the  fruits  of 
conquest  perish  by  the  very  completeness  of  the  vidlory  ? 


531.  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS  VOID  OF  FELLOW-FEELING. 
Though  the  lower  animals  have  feeling,  they  have  no  fellow- 
feeling.  Have  I not  seen  the  horse  enjoy  his  feed  of  corn, 
when  his  yoke-fellow  lay  dying  in  the  neighbouring  stall,  and 
never  turn  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  sufferer  ? They  have  strong 
passions,  but  no  sympathy.  It  is  said  that  the  Avounded 
deer  sheds  tears ; but  it  belongs  to  man  only  to  ^ weep  with 
them  that  weep,’  and  by  sympathy  to  divide  each  other’s 
sorrows,  and  double  each  other’s  joys.  When  thunder,  fol- 
lowing the  dazzling  flash,  has  burst  among  our  hills ; when 
the  horn  of  the  Switzer  has  rung  in  his  glorious  valleys ; 
when  the  boatman  has  shouted  from  the  bosom  of  a rock-girt 
loch ; wonderful  were  the  echoes  I have  heard  them  make ; 
but  there  is  no  echo  so  fine  or  wonderful  as  that  which,  in  the 
sympathy  of  human  hearts,  repeats  the  cry  of  another’s 
sorrow,  and  makes  me  feel  his  pain  almost  as  if  it  were 
my  own. 


532.  I CANNOT  let  this  night  close  without  offering  a few 
lines  of  reply  to  your  kind,  though  sad  letter,  just  received. 
It  truly  grieves  me  that  you  write  in  so  desponding  a style  of 
your  health ; but  I trust  that  very  great  deduction  must  be 
made  on  the  score  of  morbid  feeling.  I have  known  you,  at 
other  times,  little  less  apprehensive  of  the  same  complaint. 
Any  thoughts  of  your  being  a traveller  at  this  season,  I had, 
I may  say,  given  up  before ; and  in  truth,  when  I found  your 
complaint  so  obstinate,  my  wish  was,  that  you  should  consult 
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your  feelings  and  nurse  yourself.  I am  unwilling,  however, 
to  give  up  the  hope  so  long  cherished,  of  seeing  you  here  at 
some  time.  And  in  spring,  so  far  as  it  is  right  and  lawful  to 
look  forward,  I trust  we  shall  meet. 


533.  THE  EMPEROR  JULIAN — HIS  GENEROUS  TREAT- 
MENT OF  THE  CHAMAVIANS.  An  incident  is  related,  inter- 
esting enough  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the 
charadfer  of  Julian,  who  ingeniously  contrived  both  the  plot 
and  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians 
sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  only 
hostage  in  whom  he  could  rely.  A mournful  silence,  inter- 
rupted by  tears  and  groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity  of 
the  barbarians;  and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic 
language,  that  his  private  loss  was  now  embittered  by  a 
sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the  Chamavians  lay 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal  captive,  w^hom 
they  believed  to  have  been  slain,  unexpedledly  appeared 
before  their  eyes ; and  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was 
hushed  into  attention,  the  Csesar  addressed  the  assembly 
in  the  following  terms ; ^ Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom 
you  wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault.  God  and  the 
Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  I shall  still  preserve 
and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a monument  of  my  own 
virtue,  than  as  a pledge  of  your  sincerity.  Should  you  pre- 
sume to  violate  the  faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent, 
but  on  the  guilty.’  The  barbarians  withdrew  from  his  pre- 
sence, impressed  with  the  v/armest  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  admiration,  E.  gibbon 


534.  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  GREATEST  INTELLECTS 
OF  OLD.  Such  is  the  feeling  which  a man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion naturally  entertains  towards  the  great  minds  of  former 
ages.  The  debt  which  he  owes  to  them  is  incalculable. 
They  have  guided  him  to  truth.  They  have  filled  his  mind 
with  noble  and  graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him 
in  all  vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness, 
companions  in  solitude.  These  friendships  are  exposed  to 
no  danger  from  the  occurrences  by  which  other  attachments 
are  weakened  or  dissolved.  Time  glides  on ; fortune  is  in- 
constant; tempers  are  soured;  bonds  which  seemed  indis- 
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soluble  are  daily  sundered  by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by 
caprice.  But  no  such  cause  can  affe61:  the  silent  converse 
which  we  hold  with  the  highest  of  human  intelledls.  That 
placid  intercourse  is  disturbed  by  no  jealousies  or  resent- 
ments. These  are  the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with 
new  faces,  who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in 
glory  and  in  obscurity.  With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry. 
In  the  dead  there  is  no  change.  LORD  MACAULAY 


535.  FORTUNE.  Ill  fortune  never  crusht  that  man, 
whom  good  fortune  deceived  not.  I therefore  have  coun- 
selled my  friends  never  to  trust  to  her  fairer  side,  though 
she  seem.ed  to  make  peace  with  them : but  to  place  all  things 
she  gave  them  so,  as  she  might  ask  them  again  without  their 
trouble ; she  might  take  them  from  them,  not  pull  them ; to 
keep  always  a distance  between  her,  and  themselves.  He 
knows  not  his  own  strength,  that  hath  not  met  adversity. 
Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  crosses ; but  no  ill  can 
happen  to  a good  man.  Contraries  are  not  mixed.  Yet 
that  which  happens  to  any  man,  may  to  every  man.  But 
it  is  in  his  reason  what  he  accounts  it  and  will  make  it. 

B.  JONSON 


536.  NON  NIMIUM  CREDENDUM  ANTIQUITATI.  I know 
nothing  can  conduce  more  to  letters,  than  to  examine  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  not  to  rest  in  their  sole  authority, 
or  take  all  upon  trust  from  them;  provided  the  plagues  of 
judging  and  pronouncing  against  them  be  away : such  as  are 
envy,  bitterness,  precipitation,  impudence  and  scurrile  scoff- 
ing. F or  to  all  the  observations  of  the  ancients  we  have  our 
own  experience;  which  if  we  will  use  and  apply,  we  have 
better  means  to  pronounce.  It  is  true  they  opened  the  gates 
and  made  the  way  that  went  before  us : but  as  guides,  not 
commanders ; Non  do7nini  nostri  sect  duces  fuere.  Truth 
lies  open  to  all ; it  is  no  man’s  several.  Patet  omnibus 
veritasj  nondum  est  occupata,  Mtdtim  ex  illa^  etia77i  fu- 
ttiris  relibla  est,  B.  jONSON 


537.  THE  DISEASE  OF  TALKING.  Whom  the  disease  of 
talking  once  possesseth,  he  can  never  hold  his  peace.  Nay 
rather  than  he  will  not  discourse,  he  will  hire  men  to  hear 
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him.  He  is  like  Homer’s  Thersites,  ‘ speaking  without  judg-^ 
ment  or  measure.’  Ulysses  in  Homer  is  made  a long- thinking 
man  before  he  speaks ; and  Epaminondas  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  to  be  a man,  that  tho’  he  knew  much,  yet  he  spoke 
but  little.  Demacatus,  when  on  the  Bench,  he  was  long 
silent  and  said  nothing  ; one  asking  him,  ‘ if  it  were  folly 
in  him  or  want  of  language:’  he  answered,  ^a  fool  could 
never  hold  his  peace:’  for  too  much  talking  is  ever  the 
indice  of  a fool. 

Dtmt  tacet  mdoHns,  foterit  cordatus-  kaberi^ 
is  7norbos  aitinii  najnque  tacendo  legit. 

Nor  is  that  worthy  speech  of  Zeno  the  philosopher  to  be 
past  over  with  the  note  of  ignorance ; who  being  invited  to 
a feast  in  Athens,  where  a great  prince’s  ambassadors  were 
entertained  and  was  the  only  person  had  said  nothing  at 
the  table ; one  of  them  with  courtesie  asked  him,  ^ What 
shall  we  return  from  thee,  Zeno,  to  the  prince  our  master, 
if  he  ask  us  of  thee?’  ^Nothing,’  he  replied,  ^ more,  but 
that  you  found  an  old  man  in  Athens,  that  knew  to  be  silent 
amongst  his  cups.’  It  was  near  a miracle  to  see  an  old  man 
silent,  since  talking  is  the  disease  of  age ; but  amongst  cups 
makes  it  fully  a wonder.  B.  JONSON 


538.  BENEFICIA.  Nothing  is  a courtesie,  unless  it  be 
meant  us;  and  that  friendly  and  lovingly.  We  owe  no 
thanks  to  rivers,  that  they  carry  our  boats;  or  winds,  that 
they  be  favouring  and  fill  our  sails ; or  meats,  that  they  be 
nourishing.  For  these  are  what  they  are  necessarily.  Horses 
carry  us,  trees  shade  us,  but  they  know  it  not.  It  is  true, 
some  men  may  receive  a courtesie  and  not  know  it.  Many 
men  have  been  cured  of  diseases  by  accidents ; but  they 
were  not  remedies.  I myself  have  known  one  helped  of  an 
ague  by  falling  into  a water,  another  whipped  out  of  a fever  : 
but  no  man  would  use  these  for  medicines.  It  is  the  mind 
and  not  the  event  that  distinguisheth  the  courtesie  from 
wrong.  My  adversary  may  offend  the  judge  from  his  pride^ 
and  impertinences,  and  I win  my  cause ; but  he  meant  it 
not  me  as  a courtesie.  I ’scaped  pirates  by  being  ship- 
wrecked. Was  the  rack  a benefit  therefore?  No:  the  doing 
of  courtesies  aright  is  the  mixing  of  the  respe6fs  for  his  own 
sake  and  not  for  mine.  He  that  doth  them  merely  for  his 
own  sake  is  like  one  that  feeds  his  cattle  to  sell  them:  he 
hath  his  horse  well-drest  for  Smithfield.  B.  JONSON 
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539.  MEMORY.  Memory  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
is  the  most  delicate  and  frail : it  is  the  first  of  our  faculties 
that  age  invades.  Seneca,  the  father,  the  Rhetorician,  con- 
fesseth  of  himself,  he  had  a miraculous  one;  not  only  to 
receive  but  to  hold.  I myself  could  in  my  youth  have  re- 
peated all  that  I ever  had  made  and  so  continued  till  I was 
past  forty:  since,  it  is  much  decayed  in  me.  Yet  I can 
repeat  whole  books  that  I have  read,  and  poems  of  some 
selected  friends,  which  I have  liked  to  charge  my  memory 
with.  It  was  wont  to  be  faithful  to  me,  but  shaken  with  age 
now,  and  sloth,  which  weakens  the  strongest  abilities;  it 
may  perform  somewhat  but  cannot  promise  much. . By  exer- 
cise it  is  to  be  made  better  and  serviceable.  Whatsoever  I 
pawned  with  it  while  I was  young  and  a boy,  it  offers  me 
readily  and  without  stops : but  what  I trust  to  it  now,  it  lays 
up  more  negligently,  and  oftentimes  loses : so  that  I receive 
mine  own,  though  frequently  called  for,  as  if  it  were  new  and 
borrowed.  Nor  do  I always  find  presently  from  it  what  I 
do  seek;  but  while  I am  doing  another  thing,  that  I la- 
boured for  will  come  : and  what  I sought  with  trouble  will 
offer  itself  when  I am  quiet.  Now  in  some  men  I have  found 
it  as  happy  as  nature,  who,  whatsoever  they  read  or  pen, 
they  can  say  without  book  presently;  as  if  they  did  then 
write  in  their  mind.  And  it  is  more  a wonder  in  such  as 
have  a swift  stile,  for  their  memories  are  commonly  slowest : 
such  as  torture  their  writings,  and  go  into  council  for  every 
word,  must  needs  fix  somewhat,  and  make  it  their  own  at 
last,  though  but  through  their  own  vexation. 


B.  JONSON 
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I.  OF  THE  TRUE  USE  OF  HISTORY.  We  are  foild  of 
preserving,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  frail  power,  the  memory  of 
our  own  adventures,  of  those  of  our  own  time,  and  of  those 
that  preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  of  stones  have  been  raised, 
and  ruder  hymns  have  been  composed,  for  this  purpose,  by 
nations  who  had  not  yet  the  use  of  arts  and  letters.  There 
is  no  need  of  saying  how  this  passion  grows  among  civilized 
nations  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  gratifying  it;  but  let 
us  observe  that  the  same  principle  of  nature  directs  us  as 
strongly  to  indulge  our  own  curiosity  as  to  gratify  that 
of  others.  The  child  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of 
his  nurse ; he  learns  to  read,  and  he  devours  with  eagerness 
fabulous  legends  and  novels : in  riper  years  he  applies  him- 
self to  History,  or  to  what  he  takes  for  history,  to  author- 
ized Romance ; and  even  in  age,  the  desire  of  knowing  what 
has  happened  to  other  men  yields  to  the  desire  alone  of 
relating  what  has  happened  to  ourselves.  Thus  History, 
true  or  false,  speaks  to  our  passions  always.  What  pity  is 
it,  that  even  the  best  should  speak  to  our  understandings  so 
seldom!  That  it  does  so,  we  have  none  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. Nature  has  done  her  part.  She  has  opened  this 
study  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  think ; and  what  she 
has  made  the  most  agreeable,  reason  can  make  the  most 
useful,  application  of  our  minds.  But  if  we  consult  our 
reason,  we  shall  neither  read  to  soothe  our  indolence,  nor  to 
gratify  our  vanity ; as  little  shall  we  content  ourselves  to 
drudge  like  grammarians  and  critics,  that  others  may  be 
able  to  study  with  greater  ease  and  profit,  like  philosophers 
and  statesmen ; as  little  shall  we  affedl  the  slender  merit  of 
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becoming  great  scholars,  at  the  expence  of  groping  all  our 
lives  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity.  All  these  mistake 
the  true  drift  of  study  and  the  true  use  of  history.  An 
application  to  any  study,  that  tends  neither  diredlly  nor  in- 
diredlly  to  make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  best 
but  a specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness ; and  the  know- 
ledge we  acquire  by  it  is  a creditable  sort  of  ignorance,  no- 
thing more.  LORD  bolingbroke 


2.  ADVANTAGE  OF  INTEGRITY.  The  best  way  in  the 
world  for  a man  to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what 
he  would  seem  to  be.  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  a6l  a part 
long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will 
always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and 
betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  Therefore  if  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be  so  indeed, 
and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every  body’s  satisfac- 
tion; so  that  upon  all  accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom. 
Particularly  as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath 
many  advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of 
dissimulation  and  deceit ; it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier, 
much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world  : 
it  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and 
perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ; it  is  the  shortest  and 
nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a straight 
line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit 
and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker  and  less  effedlual 
and  serviceable  to  them  that  use  them ; whereas  integrity 
gains  strength  by  use,  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
pradliseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  confirming 
his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to 
do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  which 
is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  business  and  affairs 
of  life.  J.  ADDISON 


3.  THE  STUDY  OF  ELOQUENCE.  This  kind  of  learning, 
therefore,  you  do  not  passionately  admire,  but  have  rather 
chosen  to  devote  your  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  elo- 
quence. A study,  whose  high  importance  we  experience 
daily  in  all  our  public  transadlions,  and  which  enables  us  to 
deliberate  on  all  affairs  of  state : by  which  you  too  have 
discovered  no  inconsiderable  share  of  wisdom,  in  directing 
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and  prescribing  to  your  subjedls,  in  judging  of  what  is  truly 
noble  and  equitable,  and  what  is  contrary  to  these,  and 
in  dispensing  punishments  and  rewards,  according  to  those 
unerring  rules  derived  from  this  important  knowledge. 
These  studies  prove  your  true  discernment,  and  give  the 
most  favourable  assurance  both  to  your  father,  and  to  others, 
that,  by  a due  perseverance  in  such  laudable  pursuits,  at 
a maturer  time  of  life,  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  distin- 
guished eminence  in  true  wisdom,  which  your  father  con- 
fessedly enjoys  at  present. 


4.  As  for  motives  of  ambition,  I believe,  my  Lords, 
there  have  been  times  in  which  I have  had  the  honour  of 
standing  in  such  favour  in  the  closet,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  extravagantly  unreasonable  in  my  wishes  if 
they  might  not  all  have  been  gratified ; after  negledfing  those 
opportunities,  I am  now  suspedled  of  coming  forward  in  the 
decline  of  life,  in  the  anxious  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy.  Be  it  so ; there  is 
one  ambition  at  least  which  I ever  will  acknowledge,  which 
I will  not  renounce  but  with  my  life.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  delivering  to  my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom  which 
I have  received  from  my  ancestors.  I am  not  now  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  an  individual,  but  of  every  freeholder  in 
England. 


5.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  I think  I can  trace  all  the 
calamities  of  this  country  to  the  single  source  of  our  not 
having  had  steadily  before  our  eyes  a general,  comprehen- 
sive, well-connedled,  and  well-proportioned  view  of  the 
whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a just  sense  of  their  true  bear- 
ings and  relations.  After  all  its  reductions,  the  British 
empire  is  still  vast  and  various.  After  all  the  reductions 
of  the  house  of  commons,  (stripped  as  we  are  of  our  brightest 
ornaments,  and  of  our  most  important  privileges,)  enough 
are  yet  left  to  furnish  us,  if  we  please,  with  means  of 
shewing  to  the  world,  that  we  deserve  the  superintendence 
of  as  large  an  empire  as  this  kingdom  ever  held,  and  the 
continuance  of  as  ample  privileges  as  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  had  been  habituated  to  assert. 
But  if  we  make  ourselves  too  little  for  the  sphere  of  our 
duty;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  stretch  and  expand 
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our  minds  to  the  compass  of  their  objedf,  be  well  assured, 
that  every  thing  about  us  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  until 
at  length  our  concerns  are  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  our 
minds.  E.  BURKE 


6.  Had  I a son  who  nobly  fell,  contending  for  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  his  country,  a first  movement  of  nature 
would  no  doubt  draw  a tear  from  my  eye,  but  that  tribute 
once  paid,  I would  hail  his  fate  as  blessed,  and  tread  with 
pride  and  exultation  on  his  glorious  grave.  Under  the 
sandlion  of  this  feeling,  I bring  into  your  view  all  that  is 
left  of  those  who  fought  and  conquered  and  died  in  your 
defence,  these  orphan  pledges  of  expiring  fathers,  the  merits 
of  whose  blood  was  the  only  legacy  they  had  to  bequeath 
them. 


7.  THE  ODYSSEY — A PICTURE  OF  MANNERS.  Homer, 
like  the  ocean,  is  always  great,  even  when  he  ebbs  and 
retires — even  when  he  is  lowest,  and  loses  himself  most  in 
narrations  and  incredible  fidlions.  As  instances  of  this,  we 
cannot  forget  the  descriptions  of  tempests,  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  with  the  Cyclops,  and  many  others.  But  though  all 
this  be  old  age,  it  is  the  old  age  of  Homer.  And  it  may  be 
said,  for  the  credit  of  these  fidlions,  that  they  are  beautiful 
dreams;  or,  if  you  will,  the  dreams  of  Jupiter  himself.  I 
spoke  of  the  Odyssey  only  to  shew,  that  the  greatest  poets, 
when  their  genius  wants  strength  and  warmth  for  the 
pathetic,  for  the  most  part  employ  themselves  in  painting 
the  manners.  This  Homer  has  done,  in  charadlerizing  the 
suitors,  and  describing  their  way  of  life ; which  is  properly  a 
branch  of  Comedy,  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  the 
manners  of  men. 


8.  DESCRIPTION  OF  ZARAGOZA  AND  ITS  INVESTMENT  BY 
THE  FRENCH.  Zaragoza  is  not  a fortified  town:  the  brick 
wall  which  surrounded  it  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
and  three  feet  thick,  and  in  many  places  it  was  interrupted 
by  houses,  which  formed  part  of  the  enclosure.  The  city 
had  no  advantages  of  situation  for  its  defence.  It  stands  in 
an  open  plain,  which  was  then  covered  with  olive  grounds, 
and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  and  distant  moun- 
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tains ; but  it  is  commanded  by  some  high  ground  called  the 
Torrero,  upon  which  there  was  a convent  with  some  smaller 

buildings During  the  night  and  on  the  following  day, 

the  enemy  made  an  assault  upon  the  city.  A hospital, 
which  was  now  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  took  fire, 
and  was  rapidly  consumed.  During  this  scene  of  horror, 
the  most  intrepid  exertions  were  made  to  rescue  these  help- 
less sufferers  from  the  flames.  No  person  thought  of  his 
own  property  or  individual  concerns — every  one  hastened 
thither.  The  women  were  eminently  conspicuous  in  their 
exertions,  regardless  of  the  shot  that  fell  about  them,  and 
braving  the  flames  of  the  building.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  the  wickedness  of  women  exceeds  that  of  the 

other  sex ; for  the  same  reason,  when  circumstances, 

forcing  them  out  of  their  ordinary  nature,  compel  them  to 
exercise  manly  virtues,  they  display  them  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  loss  of  women  and  boys,  during  this  siege,  was 
very  great,  fully  proportionate  to  that  of  men : they  were 
always  the  most  forward,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  teach 
them  a prudent  and  proper  sense  of  their  danger. 

R.  SOUTHEY  . 


9.  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  TIME  OF  KING  RICHARD. 
Kyng  Rycharde  thus  beynge  aboute  Brisiowe,  than  the 
state  generally  of  all  men  in  England  began  to  murmure 
and  to  ryse  one  agaynst  another,  and  mynystrynge  of  justyce 
was  dene  stopped  up  in  all  courtes  of  Englande,  whereof 
the  valyaunt  men  and  prelates  who  loved  reste  and  peace, 
and  were  glad  to  paye  their  duetyes  were  greatly  abashed: 
for  there  rose  in  the  reaime  companyes  in  dyvers  rowtes, 
keppynge  the  feldes,  and  hygh  wayes,  so  that  marchauntes 
durste  nat  ryde  abrode  to  exercyse  their  marchaundyze  for 
doute  of  robbynge,  and  no  man  knewe  to  whome  to  com- 
playne  to  do  them  ryght  reasone  and  justyce,  whiche  thynges 
were  ryght  prejudicial!  and  dyspleasaunt  to  the  good  people 
of  Englande.  For  it  was  contrary  to  their  accustomable 
usage  : for  all  people,  laborers  and  marchauntes  were  wonte 
to  lyve  in  rest  and  peace,  and  to  occupy  their  marchaundyze 
peasably,  and  the  laborers  to  labour  their  landes  quyetly. 
And  than  it  was  contrary,  for  wlfen  marchauntes  rode  fro 
towne  to  towne,  and  had  outher  golde  or  sylver  in  their 
purees,  it  was  taken  fro  them,  and  fro  other  men  and 
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labourers  out  of  their  houses.  These  companyons  wold  take 
whete,  ootes,  bufes,  muttons^  porkes,  and  the  pore  men 
durste  speake  no  worde.  J.  FROISSART 


lO.  OBJECTIONS  TO  A PUBLIC  INQUIRY  ANSWERED.  The 
honourable  gentlemen  are  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess  that 
our  affairs,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  are  at  present  in  the 
utmost  distress ; but,  say  they,  you  ought  to  free  yourselves 
from  this  distress,  before  you  inquire  how,  or  by  what 
means,  you  were  brought  into  it.  Sir,  according  to  this  way 
of  arguing,  a minister  that  has  plundered  and  betrayed  his 
country,  and  fears  being  called  to  an  account  in  Parliament, 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  involve  his  country  in  a dangerous 
war,  or  some  other  great  distress,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
inquiry  into  his  condudl ; because  he  may  be  dead  before 
that  war  is  at  an  end,  or  that  distress  got  over. — Thus,  like 
the  most  villainous  of  all  thieves,  after  he  has  plundered  the 
house,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  it  in  a flame,  that 
he  may  escape  in  the  confusion.  It  is  really  astonishing  to 
hear  such  an  argument  seriously  urged  in  this  House;  but, 
say  these  gentlemen,  if  you  found  yourself  upon  a precipice, 
would  you  stand  to  inquire  how  you  were  led  there,  before 
you  considered  how  to  get  off.^  No,  Sir;  but  if  a guide  had 
led  me  there,  I should  very  probably  be  provoked  to  throw 
him  over,  before  I thought  of  anything  else ; at  least  I 
am  sure  I should  not  trust  to  the  same  guide  for  bringing 
me  off ; and  this.  Sir,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
used  for  an  inquiry. 


II.  OF  SUBMISSION  TO  GOd’s  WILL.  While  we  fret  and 
repine  at  God’s  will,  do  we  not  say  in  effedl,  that  it  is  better 
for  us  to  have  our  own?  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  we  are 
wiser  than  God,  and  could  contrive  and  projedl  things  much 
more  to  our  own  advantage,  if  we  had  the  disposal  of  them? 
Do  we  not  as  good  as  complain,  that  we  are  hot  took  in  as 
sharers  with  God  in  the  government  of  the  world  ? that  our 
advice  is  not  taken,  and  our  consent  had,  in  all  the  great 
changes  which  He  is  pleased  to  bring  over  us  ? These  indeed 
are  things  that  no  man  Utters  in  words ; but  whosoever  re- 
fuses to  submit  himself  to  the  hand  of  God,  speaks  them 
aloud  by  his  behaviour ; which  by  all  the  intelligent  part  of 
FOL.  CENT.  22 
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the  world  is  looked  upon  as  a surer  indication  of  man’s  mind, 
than  any  verbal  declaration  of  it  whatsoever.  God,  perhaps, 
is  pleased  to  visit  us  with  some  heavy  affli^fion;  and  shall 
we  now,  out  of  a due  reverence  of  His  all-governing  wisdom, 
patiently  endure  it  ? or  out  of  a blind  presumption  of  our  own 
endeavour  by  some  sinister  way  or  other  to  rid  ourselves 
from  it  ? Passengers  in  a ship  always  submit  to  their  pilot’s 
discretion,  but  especially  in  a storm;  and  shall  we,  whose 
passage  lies  through  a greater  and  more  dangerous  deep,  pay 
a less  deference  to  that  great  pilot,  who  not  only  understands, 
but  also  commands  the  seas  ? 


12.  COMMOTION  IN  LONDON  CAUSED  BY  THE  ENCAMP- 
MENT OF  THE  CORNISH  REBELS  ON  BLACKHEATH,  A.D.  1496. 
But  the  city  of  London,  especially  at  the  first,  upon  the  near 
encamping  of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumult:  as  it  useth  to 
be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  especially  those  which 
for  greatness  and  fortune  are  queens  of  their  regions,  who 
seldom  see  out  of  their  windows,  or  from  their  towers,  an 
army  of  enemies.  But  that  which  troubled  them  most,  was 
the  conceit,  that  they  dealt  with  a rout  of  people,  with  whom 
there  was  no  composition  or  condition,  or  orderly  treating, 
if  need  were ; but  likely  to  be  bent  altogether  upon  rapine 
and  spoil.  And  although  they  had  heard  that  the  rebels 
had  behaved  themselves  quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as 
they  went ; yet  they  doubted  much  that  would  not  last,  but 
rather  make  them  more  hungry  and  more  in  appetite  to 
fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefore  there  was  great  run- 
ning to  and  fro  of  people,  some  to  the  gates,  some  to  the 
walls,  some  to  the  water-side : giving  themselves  alarms  and 
panic-fears  continually.  Nevertheless  both  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  sheriffs,  did  their  part  stoutly  and  well,  in  arming 
and  ordering  the  people.  And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin 
some  captains  of  experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise  and  assist 
the  citizens.  But  soon  after,  when  they  understood  that 
the  king  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  the  rebels  must 
win  three  battles,  before  they  could  approach  the  city,  and 
that  he  had  put  his  own  person  between  the  rebels  and  them, 
and  that  the  great  care  was,  rather  how  to  impound  the 
rebels  that  none  of  them  might  escape,  than  that  any  doubt 
was  made  to  vanquish  them ; they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  out 
of  fear.  lord  bacon 
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13.  OF  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS.  The  great  end  of 
all  human  industry,  is  the  attainment  of  happiness.  For 
this  were  arts  invented,  sciences  cultivated,  laws  ordained 
and  societies  modelled,  by  the  most  profound  wisdom  of 
patriots  and  legislators.  Even  the  lonely  savage,  who  lies 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  and  the  fury 
of  wild  beasts,  forgets  not  for  a moment  this  grand  objedl 
of  his  being.  Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  keeps 
still  in  view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly  seeks  for 
felicity  amidst  that  darkness  with  which  he  is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  polished 
citizen,  who  under  the  protedlion  of  laws  enjoys  every  con- 
venience which  industry  has  invented ; so  much  is  this 
citizen  himself  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and  the  true 
philosopher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  subdues  his  passions, 
and  has  learned  from  reason  to  set  a just  value  on  every 
pursuit  and  enjoyment.  For  is  there  an  art  and  appren- 
ticeship necessary  for  every  other  attainment.^  and  is  there 
no  art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts  to  diredl  us  in  this 
principal  concern.^  Can  no  particular  pleasure  be  attained 
without  skill;  and  can  the  whole  be  regulated,  without 
reflection  or  intelligence,  by  the  blind  guidance  of  appetite 
and  instinCt?  D.  hume 


14.  HONOUR — THE  REFLECTION  OF  A MAN’S  OWN  AC- 
TIONS. Princes  indeed  may  confer  titles  and  names  of 
honour.  But  they  are  a man’s  own  aCtions  which  must  make 
him  truly  honourable ; honour  being  but  the  reflection  of  a 
man’s  own  aCtions,  shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about 
him,  and  from  thence  rebounding  upon  himself.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  nature  and  reason  and  the  judgment  of  all  mankind, 
this  high  and  generous  thing  must  be  that,  in  whose  pre- 
tended quarrel  almost  all  the  duels  of  the  world  are  fought. 
Oh!  my  honour  is  concerned,  says  one.  In  what?  I pray. 
Why,  he  gave  me  the  lie.  That  is,  he  gave  you  perhaps 
what  was  your  own  before.  But  as  truth  cannot  be  made 
falsehood  by  the  worst  of  tongues,  so  neither  can  a liar  be 
made  a true  man  by  forcing  a coward  to  eat  his  words,  or  a 
murderer  become  an  honest  man  by  a lucky  (or  rather  un- 
lucky) thrust  of  a lawless  sword. 


1 5.  BUT  unless  these  things,  which  I have  above  proposed, 
one  way  or  other,  be  once  settled,  in  my  fear,  which  God 
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avert,  we  instantly  ruin ; or  at  best  become  the  Servants  of 
one  or  other  single  Person,  the  secret  Author  and  Fomenter 
of  these  Disturbances.  You  have  the  sum  of  my  present 
Thoughts,  as  much  as  I understand  of  these  Affairs,  freely 
imparted,  at  your  request  and  the  Perswasion  you  wrought 
in  me,  that  I might  chance  hereby  to  be  some  way  service- 
able to  the  Commonwealth,  in  a time  when  all  ought  to  be 
endeavouring  to  do  what  good  they  can,  whether  much  or 
but  little.  With  this  you  may  do  what  you  please,  put  out, 
put  in,  communicate  or  suppress  : you  offend  not  me,  who 
only  have  obeyed  your  Opinion,  that  in  doing  what  I have 
don,  I might  happen  to  offer  something  which  might  be  of 
som  use  in  this  great  time  of  need.  However  I have  not 
bin  wanting  to  the  opportunity  which  you  presented  before 
me,  of  showing  the  readiness  which  I have  in  the  midst  of 
my  Unfitness  to  whatever  may  be  required  of  me,  as  a pub- 
lick  duty. 


1 6.  LOVE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY— NOT  A PRINCIPLE  OF  PAS- 
SION. This  tale  might  pass  on  Josephus;  for  in  him  I be- 
lieve I read  it : but  surely  the  love  of  our  country  is  a lesson 
of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.  Education  and 
habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to  it,  not  instindl. 
It  is,  however,  so  necessary  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all  societies,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  some,  de- 
pends upon  it  so  much,  that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and 
poets  by  their  enthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up 
this  precept  of  morality  into  a principle  of  passion.  But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  history,  improved  by  the  lively 
descriptions,  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures  of  historians, 
will  have  a much  better  and  more  permanent  effedl  than 
declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dry  ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 
In  fine,  to  converse  with  historians  is  to  keep  good  com- 
pany: many  of  them  were  excellent  men,  and  those  who 
were  not  such  have  taken  care  however  to  appear  such  in 
their  writings.  It  must  therefore  be  of  great  use  to  prepare 
ourselves  by  this  conversation  for  that  of  the  world ; and  to 
receive  our  first  impressions  and  to  acquire  our  first  habits 
in  a scene  where  images  of  virtue  and  vice  are  continually, 
represented  to  us  in  the  colours  that  properly  belong  to 
them,  before  we  enter  on  another  scene  where  virtue  and 
vice  are  too  often  confounded,  and  what  belongs  to  one  is 
ascribed  to  the  other,  LORD  bolingbroke 
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17.  JUDGMENT  OF  A MAN — WHY  SUSPENDED  TILL  AFTER 
HIS  DEATH.  Death  closes  a man’s  reputation,  and  deter- 
mines it  as  good  or  bad.  This,  among  other  motives,  may 
be  one  reason  why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  launching  out 
into  a man’s  praise  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust.  While 
he  is  capable  of  changing  we  may  be  forced  to  retradl  our 
opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the  esteem  we  have  conceived  of 
him,  and  some  time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a different 
light  from  what  he  does  at  present.  In  short,  as  the  life  of 
any  man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy,  so  neither  can 
it  be  pronounced  virtuous  or  vicious  before  the  conclusion  of 
it.  It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminondas,  being 
asked  whether  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  he  himself,  deserved 
most  to  be  esteemed;  Wou  must  first  see  us  die,’  said  he, 
‘before  that  question  can  be  answered.’ 


18.  REGULATION  OF  THE  PASSIONS.  If  it  be  true,  that 
the  Passions  are  the  Principles  of  Human  Adlions,  it  will 
become  our  best  wisdom  so  to  manage  them,  as  to  retain 
their  vigour,  whilst  we  keep  them  under  stridl  command. 
They  must  be  governed  rather  like  free  subjedls  than  slaves  ; 
lest  in  the  endeavours  to  render  them  obedient,  they  should 
become  abject,  and  unfit  for  the  important  purposes,  to  which 
they  were  designed : it  was  a great  error  in  those  Philo- 
sophers, who  insisted  upon  an  absolute  indifference  and 
vacancy  from  all  Passion;  since  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  reason,  than  to  divest  one’s  self  of  Humanity,  in  order  to 
acquire  Tranquillity  of  Mind;  and  to  eradicate  the  Princi- 
ples of  Adfion,  because  they  may  produce  ill  effe6f s. 


19.  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PRESS.  I 
deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth,  to  have  a vigilant  eye  how 
books  demean  themselves  as  well  as  men ; and  thereafter  to 
confine,  imprison,  and  do  .sharpest  justice  on  them  as  male- 
fa6lors ; for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do 
contain  a progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  a6five  as  that  soul 
was  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a 
vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extradlion  of  that  living  intelle6f 
that  bred  them.  I know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigor- 
ously productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragon’s  teeth  ; and  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men. 
And,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good 
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almost  kill  a man  as  kill  a good  book : who  kills  a man  kills 
a reasonable  creature,  God’s  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a 
good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God  as  it 
were,  in  the  eye.  j.  milton 


20.  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  BEFORE  SYRACUSE.  In 
these  extremities,  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Athenians 
was  very  strange,  who  leaving  at  their  backs,  and  at  their 
own  doors,  an  enemy  little  less  mighty  than  themselves,  did 
yet  send  forth  another  fleet  into  Sicil,  to  invade  a people 
no  less  puissant,  which  never  had  offended  them.  It  often 
happens  indeed  that  prosperous  event  makes  foolish  counsel 
seem  wiser  than  it  was,  which  came  to  pass  many  times 
among  the  Athenians,  whose  vain  conceits  Pallas  was  said 
to  turn  unto  the  best.  But  where  unsound  advice,  finding 
bad  proof,  is  obstinately  pursued,  neither  Pallas  nor  F ortune 
can  be  justly  blamed  for  a miserable  issue.  This  second 
fleet  of  the  Athenians,  which  better  might  have  served  to 
convey  home  the  former  that  was  defeated,  after  some 
attempts  made  to  small  purpose  against  the  Syracusans,  was 
finally  (together  with  the  other  part  of  the  navy,  which  was 
there  before)  quite  vanquished  and  barred  up  into  the  haven 
of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  utterly 
deprived  of  all  benefit  by  sea,  either  for  succour  or  departure, 
was  driven  to  break  up  and  fly  away  by  land,  in  which  flight 
they  were  overtaken,  routed  and  quite  overthrown  in  such 
wise  that  scarce  any  man  escaped.  . SIR  w.  Raleigh 


21.  IN  SUNDRY  THE  WORKS  BOTH  OF  ART  AND  NATURE 
THAT  WHICH  HATH  GREATEST  FORCE  IN  THE  THINGS  WE 
SEE  IS  ITSELF  OFTENTIMES  NOT  SEEN.  The  stateliliess  of 
houses,  the  goodlmess  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delight- 
eth  the  eye  : but  that  foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that 
root  which  ministereth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  life, 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ; and  if  there  be  occa- 
sion at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labour  is  then  more 
necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it 
and  for  the  lookers-on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit 
of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight 
and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprung,  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest 
part  of  men  they  are.  R.  hooker 
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22.  TERROR — THE  RULING  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 
There  are  many  animals,  which,  though  far  from  being  large, 
are  yet  capable  of  raising  ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they 
are  considered  as  objects  of  terror  ; as  serpents  and  poisonous 
animals  of  almost  all  kinds : and  to  things  of  greater  dimen- 
sions if  we  annex  an  adventitious  degree  of  terror,  they  be- 
come without  comparison  greater.  A level  plain  of  a vast 
extent  on  land  is  certainly  no  mean  idea ; the  prospedl  of 
such  a plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a prospedl  of  the  ocean, 
but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as  the 
ocean  itself.^  This  is  owing  to  the  several  causes,  but  it  is 
owing  to  none  more  than  this,  that  this  ocean  is  an  objedl 
of  no  small  terror;  indeed  terror  is  in  all  cases  whatever 
either  more  openly  or  latently  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Sublime.  E.  BURKE 


23.  Dux  atque  imperator  vitae  mortalium  animus  est : 
qui  ubi  ad  gloriam  virtutis  via  grassatur,  abunde  pollens  potens- 
que  et  clarus  est,  neque  fortuna  eget ; quippe  quae  probitatem, 
industriam  aliasque  artis  bonas  neque  dare  neque  eripere 
cuiquam  potest:  sin  captus  pravis  cupidinibus,  ad  inertiam 
et  voluptates  corporis  pessum  datus  est,  perniciosa  lubidine 
paullisper  usus : ubi  per  socordiam  vires,  tempus,  ingenium 
defluxere,  naturae  infirmitas  accusatur  : suam  quique  culpam 
acTores  ad  negotia  transferunt.  Quod  si  hominibus  bonarum 
rerum  tanta  cura  esset,  quanto  studio  aliena  ac  nihil  pro- 
futura,  multum  etiam  periculosa  petunt : neque  regerentur 
magis  quam  regerent  casus  et  eo  magnitudinis  procederent, 
ubi  pro  mortalibus  gloria  asterni  fierent. 

C.  SALVSTIVS  CRISPVS 


24.  A JUST  EQUIPOISE  OF  THE  PASSIONS.  Every  endea- 
vour of  our  lives,  and  all  the  institutions  of  philosophy  should 
tend  to  this ; not  to  dissemble  an  absence  of  passion,  but  to 
repel  those  which  lead  to  vice,  by  those  which  diredl  to 
virtue.  The  soul  may  be  compared  to  a field  of  battle, 
where  two  armies  are  ready  every  moment  to  encounter; 
not  a single  vice  but  has  a more  powerful  opponent;  and 
not  one  virtue  but  may  be  overborne  by  a combination  of 
vices.  Reason  guides  the  hands  of  either  host,  nor  can  it 
subdue  one  passion  but  by  the  assistance  of  another.  Thus 
as  a bark  on  every  side  beset  with  storms  enjoys  a state  of 
rest,  so  does  the  mind,  when  influenced  by  a just  equipoise 
of  the  passions,  enjoy  tranquillity. 
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25.  TAXATION  OF  HOUSES  IN  HOLLAND,  UNFAIR.  ^ In 
Holland  every  house  is  taxed  at  two  and  a half  per  cent,  of 
its  value,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent  which  it 
adhually  pays,  or  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  tenanted 
or  untenanted.  There  seems  to  be  a hardship  in  obliging 
the  proprietor  to  pay  a tax  for  an  untenanted  house,  from 
which  he  can  derive  no  revenue,  especially  so  very  heavy  a 
tax.  The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the  houses 
are  rated,  is  said  to  be  always  below  the  real  value.  When 
a house  is  rebuilt,  improved,  or  enlarged,  there  is  a new 
valuation,  and  the  tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

SIR  W.  TEMPLE 


26.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAN  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WORLD, 
It  is  not  credible  what  a troop  of  fidlions  and  idols  the 
redudlion  of  the  operations  of  nature  to  the  similitude  of 
human  adlions  hath  brought  into  philosophy.  The  Epicu- 
rean needed  not  to  have  asked  why  God  should  have  adorned 
the  heavens  with  stars  and  lights,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
sedile : one  that  should  have  set  forth  some  magnificent 
shows  or  plays:  for  if  that  great  workman  had  conformed 
himself  to  the  imitation  of  an  asdile,  he  would  have  cast  the 
stars  into  some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works,  and  orders, 
like  the  curious  roofs  of  palaces:  whereas  one  can  scarce 
find,  in  such  an  infinite  number  of  stars,  any  regular  pos- 
tures in  squares,  triangles,  or  right  lines. — So  little  of  Har- 
mony there  is  between  the  spirit  of  Man  and  the  spirit  of 
the  World. 


27.  STORY  OF  ARISTOMENES.  There  was  a deep  natural 
cave  into  which  the  Spartans  used  to  cast  headlong  such  as 
were  condemned  to  die  for  the  greatest  offences.  To  this 
punishment  were  Aristomenes  and  his  companions  adjudged. 
All  the  rest  of  these  poor  men  died  with  their  falls : 
Aristomenes  (howsoever  it  came  to  pass)  took  no  harm.  Yet 
was  it  harm  enough  to  be  imprisoned  in  a deep  dungeon, 
among  dead  carcasses,  where  he  was  like  to  perish  through 
hunger  and  stench.  But  after  a while  he  perceived  by  some 
small  glimmering  of  light  (which  perhaps  came  in  at  the 
top)  a fox  that  was  gnawing  upon  a dead  body.  Hereupon 
he  bethought  himself  that  this  beast  must  needs  know  some 
way  to  enter  the  place  and  get  out.  For  which  cause  he 
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made  shift  to  lay  hold  upon  it,  and  catching  it  by  the  tail 
with  one  hand,  saved  himself  from  biting  with  the  other 
hand,  by  thrusting  his  coat  into  the  mouth  of  it.  So  letting 
it  creep  whither  it  would,  he  followed,  holding  it  as  his 
guide,  until  the  way  was  too  strait  for  him ; and  then 
dismissed  it.  The  fox,  being  loose,  ran  through  a hole 
at  which  came  in  a little  light ; and,  there  did  Aristomenes 
delve  so  long  with  his  nails,  that  at  last  he  clawed  out  his 
passage.  SIR  w.  raleigh 


28.  ORIGINAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN  IN  CIVIL  SOCIETY.  If 
civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  advan- 
tages for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion of  beneficence ; and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  adling 
by  a rule.  Men  have  a right  to  live  by  that  rule ; they  have 
a right  to  justice;  as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their 
fellows  are  in  politic  function  or  in  ordinary  occupation. 
They  have  a right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  the 
means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  Whatever  each 
man  can  separately  do,  without  trespassing  upon  others,  he 
has  a right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he  has  a right  to  a fair 
portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  combinations  of  skill 
and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour.  But  as  to  the  share  of 
power,  authority,  and  dire6lion  which  each  individual  ought 
to  have  in  the  management  of  the  state,  that  I must  deny  to 
be  amongst  the  diredl  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  society. 
It  is  a thing  to  be  settled  by  convention.  E.  burke 


29.  HOMAGE  PAID  TO  VIRTUE.  The  will  of  men  may 
be  sometimes  so  depraved  that  dissolute  persons  wantonly 
and  heedlessly  may  scoff  at,  and  seem  to  disparage  goodness  ; 
that  good  men,  by  very  bad  men,  may  be  envied  and  hated 
• — but  the  understanding  of  men  can  hardly  be  so  corrupted 
that  piety,  charity,  justice,  temperance,  meekness,  can  in 
good  earnest  considerately  by  any  man  be  disallowed,  or  that 
persons  apparently  practising  them  can  be  despised;  but 
rather  in  spite  of  all  contrary  prejudice  and  disaffeCtions 
such  things  and  such  persons  cannot  but  in  judgment  and 
heart  be  esteemed  by  all  men.  The  lustre  of  them  by  a 
natural  and  necessary  efficacy  dazzleth  the  sight  and  charm- 
eth  the  spirits  of  all  men  living ; the  more  they  are  ob- 
served the  more  useful  and  needful  they  appear  for  the  good 
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of  men,  all  the  fruits  which  grow  from  the  observance  of 
them  being  to  all  men’s  taste  very  pleasant,  to  all  men’s  expe- 
rience very  wholesome. 


30.  MARV,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  HER  RELUCTANCE  AT  LEAV- 
ING FRANCE,  A.D.  1561.  Besides  her  natural  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  a country  in  which  she  had  been  educated  from 
her  earliest  infancy,  and  where  she  had  borne  so  high  a rank, 
she  could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  society  of  that 
people,  so  celebrated  for  their  humane  disposition,  and  their 
respedfful  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  reflecfting  on 
the  disparity  of  the  scene  which  lay  before  her.  It  is  said 
that,  after  she  was  embarked  at  Calais,  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  never  turned  them  from 
that  beloved  objedf,  till  darkness  fell  and  intercepted  it 
from  her  view.  She  then  ordered  a couch  to  be  spread  for 
her  in  the  open  air;  and  charged  the  pilot,  that  if  in  the 
morning  the  land  were  still  in  sight,  he  should  awake  her, 
and  afford  her  one  parting  view  of  that  country  in  which 
all  her  affedlions  were  centered.  The  weather  proved  calm? 
so  that  the  ship  made  little  way  in  the  night-time  : and 
Mary  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  French 
coast.  She  sat  upon  her  couch,  and  still  looking  towards 
the  land,  often  repeated  these  words:  Farewell,  France, 
farewell : I shall  never  see  thee  more.  W.  robertson 


31.  XENOPHON,  HIS  RETREAT  WITH  THE  TEN  THOU- 
SAND. This  Xenophon  at  that  time  was  very  young,  and 
never  had  seen  the  wars  before ; neither  had  any  command  in 
the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a volunteer,  for  the 
love  and  conversation  of  Proxenus  his  friend.  He  was  present 
when  Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  great  king  to  the 
Grecians,  after  that  Cyrus  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they 
a handful  of  men  left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
king’s  territories,  cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The  message  im- 
ported that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  king’s  mercy.  To  which  message  before 
answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly 
with  Falinus,  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened  to 
say : Why^  Falinus^  we  have  now  but  these  two  things  lefty 
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our  mi7is  a7id  our  virtue;  and  if  we  yield  up  our  arms^  how 
shall  we  ntake  use  of  our  virtue?  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling 
on  him,  said,  If  I be  not  deceived^  young  gentlema7t^  you 
are  an  Athenian^  and  I believe^  you  study  philosophy^  and  it 
is  pretty  that  you  say;  but  you  are  much  abused  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  king's  power.  Here  was  the 
scorn : the  wonder  followed ; which  was,  that  this  young 
scholar  or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered 
in  parley  by  treason,  condu6led  those  ten  thousand  foot 
through  the  heart  of  all  the  king’s  high  countries  from  Baby- 
lon to  Grecia  in  safety  in  despite  of  all  the  king’s  forces,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  world  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Grecians  in  times  succeeding  to  make  invasion  upon  the 
kings  of  Persia;  as  was  after  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thes- 
salian, attempted  by  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved 
by  Alexander  the  Macedonian ; all  upon  the  ground  of  the 
a(ft  of  that  young  Scholar,  LORD  BACON 


32.  SPARTAN  JUSTICE— AN  INSTANCE  OF  IT.  The  city 
of  Sparta,  being  unexpedledly  attacked  by  a powerful  army  of 
Thebans,  was  in  very  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  citizens  suddenly  gathered  themselves 
into  a body,  fought  with  a resolution  equal  to  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  so  remarkably  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  to  the  amazement  of  both  armies,  as 
Isidas,  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth  and  very  remarkable  for  the  comeliness 
of  his  person.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when  the 
alarm  was  given,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  put  on  his 
clothes,  much  less  his  armour ; however,  transported  with  a 
desire  to  serve  his  country  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatch- 
ing up  a spear  in  one  hand  and  a sword  in  the  other,  he  flung 
himself  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  his  enemies.  Nothing 
could  withstand  his  fury;  in  what  part  soever  he  fought, 
he  put  the  enemies  to  flight  without  receiving  a single 
wound.  Whether,  says  Plutarch,  he  was  the  particular  care 
of  some  god,  who  rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with  an 
extraordinary  prote6\ion,  or  that  his  enemies,  struck  with 
the  unusualness  of  his  dress,  and  beauty  of  his  shape,  sup- 
posed him  something  more  than  man,  I shall  not  determine. 
The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  so  great  by  the 
Spartans,  that  the  Ephori  decreed  he  should  be  presented 
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with  a garland ; but,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  so,  fined  him  > 
a thousand  drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle  unarmed. 

SPECTATOR 


33.  THE  DUTIES  OF  A STATESMAN.  Touching  matters 
of  revenue,  a statesman  should  be  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  public  income,  its  sources  and  amount ; 
so  that  if  any  one  has  been  overlooked,  it  may  be  turned  to 
account,  or  if  less  produdlive  than  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be 
enlarged.  He  ought  also  to  be  conversant  with  the  public 
expenditure;  for  a nation  is  not  less  enriched  by  retrench- 
ment of  expenditure  than  by  addition  of  income.  In  matters 
of  peace  and  war  he  should  know  the  national  force,  its 
present  amount  and  condition,  as  well  as  the  amount  it  may 
be  raised  to,  and  the  improvement  it  may  admit  of.  He 
should  be  familiar  too  with  the  wars  in  which  not  only  his. 
own  country,  but  the  neighbouring  states  have  been  engaged. 
And,  with  a view  to  the  security  of  the  territory,  he  should 
understand  well  what  places  are  best  suited  for  posts,  and 
what  amount,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  force,  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  defend  them.  LORD  BACON 


34.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  SPEECH  TO  HER  ARMY  IN  THE 
CAMP  OF  TILBURY.  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  per- 
suaded by  some,  that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed 
how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of 
treachery ; but  assure  you,  I do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust 
my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear:  I have 
always  so  behaved  myself,  that  under  God,  I have  placed  my 
chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good- 
will of  my  subjects.  And  therefore  I am  come  amongst  you 
at  this  time,  not  as  for  my  recreation  or  sport,  but  being  re- 
solved, in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all : to  lay  down,  for  my  God,  and  for  my  king- 
dom, and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in 
the  dust.  I know  I have  but  the  body  of  a weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  I have  the  heart  of  a king,  and  of  a king  of  Eng- 
land too : and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any 
prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realms  : to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by 
me,  I myself  will  take  up  arms  : I myself  will  be  your  general, 
judge  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.- 
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I know  already,  by  your  forwardness,  that  you  have  deserved 
rewards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
a prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time 
my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom 
never  prince  commanded  a more  noble  and  worthy  subjedl; 
not  doubting  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  con- 
cord in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  held,  we  shall 
shortly  have  a famous  vidlory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God, 
of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people.  D.  HUME 


35.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PHILOSOPHY.  The  Greek  philo- 
sophers passed  their  days  in  learned  leisure  and  retirement. 
Speculation  was  the  employment  of  their  lives,  and  their 
works  were  the  result  of  uninterrupted  study  and  reflexion. 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  philosophy,  not  as 
the  business  of  life,  but  as  an  elegant  relaxation,  or  as  an 
avenue  to  advancement  in  the  state.  They  heard  with  at- 
tention the  ingenious  disputes  agitated  among  the  Greeks, 
and  perused  their  works  with  pleasure ; but  they  had  no 
time  to  invent  new  theories.  The  philosophers  of  Rome 
were  men  who  governed  their  country  at  home,  or  combated 
her  enemies  abroad.  They  had,  indeed,  little  motive  to  in- 
vent new  systems,  since  so  many  were  presented  to  them, 
ready  formed.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  plunder  of 
Syracuse  or  Corinth  supplied  Rome  with  her  statues  and 
pidlures,  and  rendered  unnecessary  the  exertions  of  native 
artists ; and  as  the  dramas  of  Euripides  and  Menander  pro- 
vided sufficient  materials  for  the  Roman  stage;  so  the 
Garden,  Porch,  and  Academy,  furnished  a variety  of  doc- 
trines which  must  have  discouraged  the  formation  of  new 
and  original  theories. 


.36.  .SOCRATES,  HIS  METHOD  OF  TEACHING.  It  was  by 
oral  discourse  that  knowledge  was  chiefly  communicated  at 
the  dawn  of  science,  when  books  either  did  not  exist  or  were 
extremely  rare.  Socrates,  in  particular,  was  accustomed  thus 
to  inculcate  his  moral  lessons;  and  it  was  natural  for  the 
scholars,  who  recorded  them,  to  follow  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  In  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the 
agreeable  irony  of  that  philosopher — the  address  with  which, 
by  seeming  to  yield,  he  ensnares  the  adversary — his  quibbles 
— his  subtle  distindlions,  and  perplexing  interrogatories,  are 
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managed  with  consummate  skill  and  great  dramatic  effe6l ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  scenery  and  circumstances  are 
often  described  with  a richness  and  beauty  of  style,  which 
no  philosophic  writer  has  as  yet  surpassed. 


37.  THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  GENTLEMEN.  In  fine  he 
alone  doth  appear  truly  a gentleman,  who  hath  the  heart  to 
undergo  hard  tasks  for  public  good,  and  willingly  taketh 
pains  to  oblige  his  neighbours  and  friends.  The  work  indeed 
of  gentlemen  is  not  so  gross  but  it  may  be  as  smart  and 
painful  as  any  other.  For  all  hard  work  is  not  manual; 
there  are  other  instruments  of  a6lion  beside  the  plough,  the 
spade,  the  hammer,  the  shuttle ; nor  doth  every  work  produce 
sweat,  and  visible  tiring  of  body ; the  head  may  work  hard 
in  contrivance  of  good  designs,  the  tongue  may  be  very  adlive 
in  dispensing  advice,  persuasion,  comfort,  and  edification  in 
virtue;  a man  may  bestir  himself  in  going  about  to  do 
good ; these  are  works  employing  the  cleanly  industry  of  a 
gentleman. 


38.  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  GENERALS  AFTER  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  ARGiNUSiE,  B.  C.  406.  It  was  very  strange,  that  upon 
such  an  accusation,  maintained  with  so  slender  evidence, 
men  that  had  well  deserved  of  their  country  should  be  over- 
thrown. But  their  enemies  had  so  incensed  the  rascally 
multitude,  that  no  man  durst  absolve  them,  save  only  Socrates 
the  wise  and  virtuous  philosopher,  whose  voice  in  this  judg- 
ment was  not  regarded.  Six  of  them  were  put  to  death, 
of  whom  one  had  hardly  escaped  drowning,  and  was  with 
much  ado  relieved  by  other  vessels  in  the  storm;  but  the 
captains  which  were  absent  escaped ; for  when  the  fury  of 
the  people  was  overpast,  this  judgment  was  reversed,  and 
the  accusers  called  into  question  for  having  deceived  and 
perverted  the  citizens.  Thus  the  Athenians  went  about  to 
free  themselves  from  the  infamy  of  injustice;  but  the  divine 
justice  was  not  asleep,  nor  would  be  so  deluded. 

SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


39.  homer’s  notion  of  the  state  of  the  soul,  im- 
mediately AFTER  DEATH.  When  the  soul  has  made  its 
escape  through  the  lips  or  the  wound,  it  is  not  dispersed  in 
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the  air,  but  preserves  the  form  of  the  living  person.  But 
the  face  of  the  earth,  lighted  by  the  sun,  is  no  fit  place  for 
the  feeble  joyless  phantom.  It  protracfts  its  unprofitable 
being  in  the  cheerless  twilight  of  the  nether  world,  a shadow 
of  its  former  self,  and  pursuing  the  empty  image  of  its  past 
occupations  and  enjoyments.  Orion  is  engaged  in  chasing 
the  disembodied  beasts,  which  he  had  killed  on  the  moun- 
tains, over  the  asphodel  meadow.  Minos  is  busied  in  hold- 
ing mock  trials,  and  dispensing  his  rigid  justice  to  a race 
that  has  lost  all  power  of  infli6fing  wrong.  Achilles  retains 
his  ancient  pre-eminence  among  his  dead  companions,  but 
he  would  gladly  exchange  the  unsubstantial  honour,  even  if 
it  were  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  spirits,  for 
the  bodily  life  of  the  meanest  hireling.  Nothing  was  more 
remote  from  Homer’s  philosophy  than  the  notion,  that  the 
soul,  when  lightened  of  its  fleshy  incumbrances,  exerted  its 
intelledlual  faculties  with  the  greater  vigour.  On  the  con- 
trary he  represents  it  as  reduced  by  death  to  a state  of  sense- 
less imbecility.  ^Alas,’  exclaimed  Achilles,  when  the  spirit 
of  Patroclus  had  vanished,  ^even  in  Hades  there  remains 
a ghost,  and  an  image  of  the  dead,  but  the  mind  is  alto- 
gether gone.’ 


40.  LOUISE  OF  SAVOY,  MOTHER  OF  FRANCIS  I — HER 
PRUDENT  CONDUCT  ON  THE  DEFEAT  OF  PAVIA,  A.D.  1 5 25. 
France,  without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her  trea- 
sury, without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command  it, 
and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a vidlorious  and  adfive 
enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  destrudlion.  But 
on  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  the  regent 
saved  the  kingdom  which  the  violence  of  her  passions  had 
more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  of 
giving  herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to 
a woman  so  remarkable  for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she 
discovered  all  the  foresight  and  exerted  all  the  acSIivity  of  a 
consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at  Lyons, 
and  animated  them  by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her 
words,  with  such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  country  as  its 
present  situation  required.  She  colle(fted  the  remains  of 
the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed  the  prisoners, 
paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a condition  to  take  the 
field.  She  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  frontiers,  and  raised  sums  sufficient  for  defraying  these 
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extraordinary  expenses.  Her  chief  care,  however,  was  to 
appease  the  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship,  of  the 
king  of  England  ; and  from  that  quarter  the  first  ray  of  com- 
fort broke  in  upon  the  French.  w.  Robertson 


41.  REASON,  WHEN  ITS  USE  BEGINS.  Education  and 
instrudlion  are  the  means,  the  one  by  use,  the  other  by  pre^ 
cept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  better 
and  the  sooner  able  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error, 
good  and  evil.  But  at  what  time  a man  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  so  far  forth  the  use  of  reason,  as  sufficeth 
to  make  him  capable  of  those  Laws  whereby  he  is  then 
bound  to  guide  his  a6lions  ; this  is  a great  deal  more  easy 
for  common  sense  to  discern,  than  for  any  man  by  skill  and 
learning  to  determine  ; even  as  it  is  not  in  Philosophers, 
who  best  know  the  nature  both  of  fire  and  gold,  to  teach 
what  degree  of  the  one  will  serve  to  purify  the  other,  so 
well  as  the  artisan  discerneth  by  sense  when  the  fire  hath 
that  degree  of  heat  which  sufficeth  for  his  purpose.  By 
reason  Man  attaineth  to  knowledge  of  things  that  are,  and 
are  not  sensible.  It  resteth  therefore,  that  we.  search  how 
Man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of  such  things  unsensible, 
as  are  to  be  known  that  they  may  be  done. 

R.  HOOKER 


42.  PURITY  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS.  And  aS  it 
is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Parliament,  that  eledlions 
should  be  absolutely  free,  therefore  all  undue  influences  upon 
the  eledlors  are  illegal,  and  strongly  prohibited.  For  Mr 
Locke  ranks  it  among  those  breaches  of  trust  in  the  execu- 
tive magistrate,  which  according  to  his  notions  amount  to 
a dissolution  of  the  government,  Hf  he  employs  the  force, 
treasure,  and  officers  of  the  society  to  corrupt  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  gain  them  to  his  purposes,  or  openly  pre- 
engages  the  eledlors,  and  prescribes  to  their  choice  such 
whom  he  has  by  solicitations,  threats,  promises,  or  other- 
wise, won  to  his  designs.  For  thus  to  regulate  candidates 
and  eledlors,  and  new-model  the  ways  of  eledlion,  what  is  it 
(says  he)  but  to  cut  up  the  government  by  the  roots  ; and 
poison  the  very  fountain  of  public  security  ? ’ As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  time  and  place  of  eledlion,  either  in  counties  or 
boroughs,  are  fixed,  all  soldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  tQ 
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remove,  at  least  one  day  before  the  eledlion,  to  the  distance 
of  two  miles  or  more ; and  not  to  return  till  one  day  after 
the  poll  is  ended. 


43.  RELIGION  ALONE  DETERMINES  TO  RIGHT  CONDUCT. 
Man  is  a very  busy  and  adlive  creature,  which  cannot  live 
and  do  nothing,  whose  thoughts  are  in  restless  motion, 
whose  desires  are  ever  stretching  at  somewhat,  who  per- 
petually will  be  working  either  good  or  evil  to  himself : 
wherefore  greatly  profitable  must  that  thing  be,  which  de- 
termineth  him  to  adf  well,  to  spend  his  care  and  pain  on 
that  which  is  truly  advantageous  to  him  : and  that  is  religion 
only.  It  alone  fasteneth  our  thoughts,  affedlions  and  endea- 
vours, upon  occupations  worthy  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
suiting  the  excellency  of  our  natural  capacities  and  endow- 
ments, tending  to  the  perfection  and  advancement  of  our 
reason,  to  the  enriching  and  ennobling  of  our  souls.  Se- 
cluding that,  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  study,  to 
affeCl,  to  pursue,  not  very  mean  and  below  us,  not  very  base 
and  misbecoming  us,  as  men  of  reason  and  judgment. 


44.  ON  THE  WRITING  OF  HISTORY.  The  historian  must 
have  no  idol  but  truth,  entirely  disregarding  all  things  else  : 
he  must  make  it  a rule  not  to  regard  his  own  age,  but  pos- 
terity, lest  he  be  accounted  a mere  flatterer,  which  is  a vice 
utterly  contrary  to  history,  and  as  inconsistent  as  for  a 
champion  to  use  cosmetics.  He  must  be  undaunted  ; proof 
against  a bribe  ; a free  speaker,  calling  everything  by  its 
name  ; he  must  be,  in  his  writings,  without  either  love  or 
hatred  or  shame  or  compassion  ; an  equal  judge  to  all ; and 
he  must  give  to  no  person  more  than  their  due,  nor  less  ; he 
must  seem  a foreigner,  a denizen  of  no  city,  a subject  of  no 
government,  lord  of  himself,  regardless  of  what  may  please 
people  ; merely  a relater  of  what  has  happened.  He  must 
not  set  out  at  first  with  too  much  mettle,  but  with  a peace- 
able even  pace  ; his  sense  should  be  methodically  disposed 
and  lie  close,  his  diCtion  should  be  clear  and  polite,  the 
main  scope  of  the  first  being  truth  and  liberty,  and  that  of 
the  latter  expressiveness  and  intelligibility  ; let  him  explain 
his  thoughts  in  a diClion  not  obsolete,  nor  vulgar,  so  as  that 
the  common  people  may  understand  and  the  learned  admire 
him.  T.  GRAY 
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45.  FRENCH  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT.  A French  go- 
vernor is  seldom  chosen  for  any  other  reason  than  his  quali- 
fication for  his  trust.  To  be  a bankrupt  at  home,  or  to  be 
so  infamously  vicious  that  he  cannot  be  decently  protecled 
in  his  own  country,  seldom  recommends  any  man  to  the 
government  of  a French  colony.  Their  officers  are  com- 
monly skilful  either  in  war  or  commerce,  and  are  taught  to 
have  no  expedlation  of  honor  or  preferment,  but  from  the 
vigour  and  justice  of  their  administration.  Their  great  secu- 
rity is  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  and  to  this  advantage 
they  have  certainly  an  indisputable  right ; — because  it  is 
the  consequence  of  thqir  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine, 
that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether  civil  or  barbarous, 
can  be  gained  and  kept  but  by  kind  treatment ; and  surely 
they  who  intrude,  uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a distant 
people,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  as  worthy  of  common 
kindness,  and  content  themselves  to  rob  without  insulting 
them. 


46.  CHARACTER  OF  DIOCLETIAN.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  persuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a soldier  of  fortune,  who 
acquired  and  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as 
the  favour  of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even  calumny 
is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  attack  the  most  vul- 
nerable part.  The  valour  of  Diocletian  was  never  found 
inadequate  to  his  duty  or  to  the  occasion;  but  he  appears 
not  to  have  possessed  the  daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a 
hero,  who  courts  danger  and  fame,  disdains  artifice,  and 
boldly  challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His  abilities 
were  useful  rather  than  splendid ; a vigorous  mind,  improved 
by  the  experience  and  study  of  mankind;  dexterity  and 
application  in  business ; a judicious  mixture  of  liberality 
and  economy,  of  mildness  and  rigour ; profound  dissimulation 
under  the  disguise  of  military  frankness  ; steadiness  to  pursue 
his  ends ; flexibility  to  vary  his  means  ; and  above  all,  the 
great  art  of  submitting  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition,  and  of  colouring  his 
ambition  with  the  most  specious  pretences  of  justice  and 
public  utility.  Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  a new  empire.  Like  the  adopted  son  of 
Caesar,  he  was  distinguished  as  a statesman  rather  than  as  a 
warrior ; nor  did  either  of  those  princes  employ  force,  when- 
ever their  purpose  could  be  effedled  by  policy. 


E.  GIBBON 
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47.  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA — THEIR  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREE- 
DOM. I will  now  beg  of  my  hearer  to  pause  a moment, 
and  to  review  in  his  own  mind  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  laid  before  him.  He  has  seen  of  what  kind,  and 
how  great  have  been  the  injuries  endured  by  these  two 
nations;  what  they  have  suffered,  and  what  they  have  to 
fear;  he  has  seen  that  they  have  felt  with  that  unanimity 
which  has  led  Philosophers  upon  like  occasions  to  assert, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God-.  He 
has  seen  that  they  have  submitted  as  far  as  human  nature 
could  bear ; and  that  at  last  these  millions  of  suffering  people 
have  risen  almost  like  one  man,  with  one  hope ; for  whether 
they  look  to  triumph  or  defeat,  to  viclory  or  death,  they  are 
full  of  hope,  each  individual  knows  the  danger,  and,  strong 
in  the  magnitude  of  it,  grasps  eagerly  at  the  thought  that  he 
himself  is  to  perish ; and  more  eagerly,  and  with  higher  con- 
fidence, does  he  lay  to  his  heart  thq  faith  that  the  nation 
will  survive  and  be  vi61:orious ; — or,  at  the  worst,  let  the 
contest  terminate  how  it  may  as  to  superiority  of  outward 
strength,  that  the  fortitude  and  the  martyrdom,  the  justice 
and  the  blessing,  are  theirs  and  cannot  be  relinquished. 
Woe,  then,  to  the  unworthy  who  intrude  with  their  help  to 
maintain  this  most  sacred  cause ! It  calls  aloud  for  the  aid 
of  intelledl,  knowledge,  and  love,  and  rejedls  every  other. 
It  is  in  vain  to  send  forth  armies  if  these  do  not  inspire  and 
diredl  them.  The  stream  is  as  pure  as  it  is  mighty,  any 
augmentation  from  the  kennels  and  sewers  of  guilt  and  base- 
ness may  clog,  but  cannot  strengthen  it.  For  the  contest  is 
not  for  the  concerns  of  a day,  but  for  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  ages ; not  for  an  insulated  privilege,  but  for  the 
rights  of  human  nature ; not  for  temporal  blessings,  but  for 
eternal  happiness  ; not  for  the  benefit  of  one  nation,  but  for 
all  mankind. 


48.  AMERICA  NOT  PEOPLED  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  RE- 
GIONS OF  OUR  CONTINENT.  It  appears  no  less  evident  that 
America  was  not  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  south- 
ern nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None  of  the  rude  tribes 
settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed  to 
have  visited  a country  so  remote.  They  possessed  neither 
enterprise,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that  could  prompt  them 
to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to  perform,  such  a distant  voy- 
age. That  the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are 
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not  the  progenitors  of  the  Americans  is  manifest,  not  only 
from  the  observations  which  I have  already  made  concerning 
their  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but 
from  an  additional  circumstance.  Whenever  any  people  have 
experienced  the  advantages  which  men  enjoy  by  their  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  animals,  they  can  neither  subsist 
without  the  nourishment  which  these  afford,  nor  carry  on  any 
considerable  operation  independent  of  their  ministry  and  la- 
bour. Accordingly,  the  first  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  Europe ; and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had 
taken  possession  of  that  continent,  we  should  have  found 
there  the  animals  peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where 
they  were  originally  seated.  w.  Robertson 


49.  PROPER  CONSTITUTION  OF  BOARDS.  Such  boards  Or 
other  co-operative  bodies  should  be  so  formed  that  youthful- 
ness and  elderliness  may  meet  in  due  proportion  in  their 
counsels.  If  any  such  body  be  composed  wholly  of  elderly 
men,  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  ineffedlive  so  far  as 
invention  of  new  courses  and  intrepidity  of  purpose  is 
required ; and  perhaps  also  unequal  to  any  unusual  amount 
of  spontaneous  adlivity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  young  men,  its  operations  will  probably  be 
wanting  in  circumspedlion ; and  the  foresight  by  which  it 
will  be  guided  will  be  too  keenly  diredfed  to  the  objedls  of 
a sanguine  expedlation,  too  dully  to  prospedls  of  evil  and 
counteradlion.  The  respedlive  positions  in  life  of  the  young 
and  the  old  operate  to  these  results  not  less  than  their  tem- 
peraments. For  the  young  have  their  way  to  make,  their 
reputation  to  earn ; and  it  is  for  their  interest  to  be  enter- 
prising as  well  as  in  their  nature : the  old  have  ascertained 
their  place  in  life,  and  they  have  perhaps  a reputation  to 
lose. 


50.  CONTEMPLATION  OF  MISERY.  The  most  unpardon- 
able malefadlor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death  and  bearing 
it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those  who  should 
behold  him ; and  this  not  because  his  calamity  is  deplorable, 
but  because  he  seems  himself  not  to  deplore  it.  We  suffer 
for  him  who  seems  less  sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are 
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inclined  to  despise  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his 
distresses.  On  the  other  hand  a temperate  and  well-governed 
mind  looks  down  on  such  as  are  exalted  with  success  with  a 
certain  shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human  nature,  which  can 
so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  calamity  as  to  grow  giddy 
with  only  the  suspense  of  sorrow  which  is  the  portion  of  all 
men.  He  therefore  who  turns  his  face  from  the  unhappy 
man,  does  but  pamper  himself  up  for  a sacrifice,  and  con- 
tradls  in  himself  a greater  aptitude  to  misery  by  attempting 
to  escape  it. 


51.  THE  EARLIEST  POETRY  OF  A NATION  THE  BEST.  From 
Persia  I passed  into  Arabia,  where  I saw  a nation  at  once 
pastoral  and  warlike ; who  live  without  any  settled  habita- 
tion ; whose  only  wealth  is  their  flocks  and  herds ; and  who 
have  yet  carried  on,  through  all  ages,  an  hereditary  war  with 
all  mankind,  though  they  neither  covet  nor  envy  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Wherever  I went,  I found  that  Poetry  was  considered 
as  the  highest  learning,  and  regarded  with  a veneration 
somewhat  approaching  to  that  which  Man  would  pay  to  the 
Angelic  nature.  And  it  yet  fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in 
almost  all  countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  considered 
as  the  best : whether  it  be  that  every  other  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained,  and  poetry  is  a 
gift  conferred  at  once  ; or  that  the  first  poetry  of  every  na- 
tion surprised  them  as  a novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  by 
consent,  which  it  received  by  accident  at  first : or  whether, 
as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  describe  Nature  and  Passion, 
which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  writers  took  possession 
of  the  most  striking  obje6ls  for  description,  and  the  most 
probable  occurrences  for  fidlion,  and  left  nothing  to  those 
that  followed  them,  but  transcription  of  the  same  events, 
and  new  combinations  of  the  same  images.  Whatever  be 
the  reason,  it  is  commonly  observed  that  the  early  writers 
are  in  possession  of  nature,  and  their  followers  of  art : that 
the  first  excel  in  strength  and  invention,  the  latter  in  ele- 
gance and  refinement.  S.  JOHNSON 


52.  FROM  REV.  MR  HORNE  TO  JUNIUS,  I3  JULY  1771. 
Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  neither  painful, 
nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public  business 
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who  does  not  even  at  his  entrance  prepare  his  mind  for  such 
an  event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  con- 
nexions, I have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ; and 
the  only  return  I receive,  because  I will  not  concur  to  dupe 
and  mislead  a' senseless  multitude,  is  barely,  that  they  have 
not  yet  torn  me  in  pieces.  That  this  has  been  the  only 
return,  is  my  pride ; and  a source  of  more  real  satisfa6lion 
than  honours  or  prosperity.  I can  practise,  before  I am  old, 
the  lessons  I learned  in  my  youth. 


53.  AMERICA — HER  STAKE  IN  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITU- 
TION. For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of  revenue, 
trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  interest  in  the  British  con- 
stitution. My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affedlion 
which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from 
similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties, 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron. 
Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights 
associated  with  your  government ; — they  will  cling  and  grap- 
ple to  you ; and  no  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to 
tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once  under- 
stood, that  your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their 
privileges  another;  that  these  two  things  may  exist  without 
any  mutual  relation;  the  cement  is  gone;  the  cohesion  is 
loosened;  and  every  thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  as  the  sandluary  of  liberty,  the 
sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever 
the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they 
will  turn  their  faces  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply, 
the  more  friends  you  will  have ; the  more  ardently  they  love 
liberty,  the  more  perfeCt  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery 
they  can  have  any  where.  It  is  a weed  that  grows  in  every 
soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it  from 
Prussia.  But,  until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your 
true  interest  and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can 
have  from  none  but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of 
which  you  have  the  monopoly.  E.  BURKE 


54.  OF  THE  SAXONS  AND  ANGLES.  The  Saxons,  Angles 
and  other  kindred  tribes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
basis  and  charadler  of  our  fine  language  and  of  our  invaluable 
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civil  institutions,  were  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  here 
a ferocious  people,  but  not  without  noble  qualities,  apt  for 
instrudlion  and  willing  to  be  instru6led.  The  heathenism 
which  they  introduced  bears  no  affinity  either  to  that  of  the 
Britons  or  of  the  Romans.  It  is  less  known  than  either,  be- 
cause while  it  subsisted  as  a living  form  of  belief  the  few 
writers  who  arose  in  those  illiterate  ages  were  incurious  con- 
cerning such  things,  but  it  has  left  familiar  traces  in  our  daily 
speech  and  in  many  of  those  popular  customs  which  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  still  partially  maintain  their  grounds. 
They  had  idols  wrought  in  wood,  stone,  and  metals  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  even  in  gold — this  fa6l  implies  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  art  beyond  that  to  which  the  ancient  Britons  had 
attained. 


55.  OF  FORTUNE.  Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where 
many  times,  if  you  can  stay  a little,  the  price  will  fall ; and 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla’s  offer,  which  at  first  offereth 
the  commodity  at  full,  then  consumeth  part  and  part,  and  still 
holdeth  up  the  price ; for  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common 
verse)  turneth  a bald  noddle  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks 
in  front,  and  no  hold  taken ; or,  at  least,  turneth  the  handle 
of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly,  which  is 
hard  to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well 
to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things  : — and  generally 
it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  addons  to 
Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with 
his  hundred  hands — first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed;  for 
the  helmet  of  Pluto\  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go 
invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  council  and  celerity  in  the  execu- 
tion ; for  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity: — like  the  motion  of  a 
bullet  in  the  air,  which  ffieth  so  swift  as^  it  outruns  the  eye. 

LORD  BACON 


56.  AMERICA — ITS  MARINE  ENTERPRISE.  As  tO  the 

wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by 
their  fisheries — neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor 
the  a6livity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity 
of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode 
of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed 
by  this  recent  people : a people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but 
1 Homer,  //.  v.  845.  ^ os']  i.q.  that. 
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in  the  gristle,  ahd  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  man- 
hood. When  I contemplate  these  things,  when  I know  that 
the  colonies  in  general  ov/e  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of 
ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form 
by  the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government, 
but  that  through  a wise  and  salutary  negledl,  a generous 
nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfedfion ; 
when  I refledl:  upon  these  effe61:s,  when  I see  how  profitable 
they  have  been  to  us,  I feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink, 
and  all  presumptions  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances 
melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents.  I pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  nf  liberty.  E.  BURKE 


57.  UNMERITED  PRAISE — THE  PRACTICE  OF  GIVING  IT 
CENSURED.  To  scatter  praise  or  blame  without  regard  to 
justice,  is  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil.  Many 
have  no  other  test  of  adlions  than  general  opinion ; and  all 
are  so  far  influenced  by  a sense  of  reputation,  that  they  are 
often  restrained  by  fear  of  reproach,  and  excited  by  hope  of 
honour,  when  other  principles  have  lost  their  power  ; nor 
can  any  species  of  prostitution  promote  general  depravity 
more  than  that  which  destroys  the  force  of  praise,  by  show- 
ing that  it  may  be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and  which, 
by  setting  free  the  adlive  and  ambitious  from  the  dread  of 
infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power  and  weakens  the 
only  authority  by  which  greatness  is  controlled.  Praise, 
like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  only  to  its  scarcity. 
It  becomes  cheap  as  it  becomes  vulgar,  and  will  no  longer 
raise  expedlation  or  animate  enterprise.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  necessary,  that  wickedness,  even  when  it  is  not  safe  to 
censure  it,  be  denied  applause,  but  that  goodness  be  com- 
mended only  in  proportion  to  its  degree;  and  that  the 
garlands,  due  to  the  great  benefadlors  of  mankind,  be  not 
suffered  to  fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only 
petty  services  and  easy  virtues.  Had  these  maxims  been 
universally  received,  how  much  would  have  been  added  to 
the  task  of  dedication,  the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of 
modern  wit  has  been  exhausted.  How  few  of  these  initial 
panegyricks  had  appeared,  if  the  author  had  been  obliged 
first  to  find  a man  of  virtue,  then  to  distinguish  the  species 
and  degree  of  his  desert,  and  at  last  to  pay  him  only  the 
honours  he  might  justly  claim,  S.  JOHNSON 
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58.  PLATO — HLS  IDEAS.  The  mind  of  Plato  rose  above 
visible  objecfls,  and  entered  the  higher  regions,  where  exist 
the  eternal  first  forms  of  things.  To  these  his  eye  was 
undeviatingly  diredled,  as  the  only  regions  where  knowledge 
can  be  found,  since  there  exists  nothing  beyond  opinion  in 
the  world  of  the  senses, — and  where  real  beauty,  goodness, 
and  justice  dwell  eternal  and  unchangeable  as  the  Divinity, 
and  yet  distindl  from  the  Divinity.  He  who  cannot  follow 
Plato  to  those  regions,  and  feel  with  him  in  the  veil  of 
mythological  fables  what  he  himself  felt  rather  than  knew, 
may  make  many  valuable  and  corredl  remarks  respecting 
that  Philosopher,  but  is  not  capable  of  presenting  a perfedl 
and  adequate  image  of  him.  The  attempt  to  give  a body 
to  that  which  is  ethereal  is  vain  ; for  it  then  ceases  to  be 
ethereal. 


59.  SELFISHNESS  OFTENER  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  HONESTY 
THAN  OF  DISHONESTY.  Instead  of  selfishness  seducing  man, 
which  it  often  does,  from  the  observations  of  truth  and  ho- 
nesty— it  vastly  oftener  is  on  the  side  of  these  observations. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  more  his  interest  that  he  should 
have  men  of  integrity  to  deal  with — than  that  he  himself 
should,  in  his  own  dealings,  be  stridlly  observant  of  this 
virtue.  To  be  abandoned  by  the  confidence  of  his  fellows,^ 
he  would  find  to  be  not  more  mortifying  to  his  pride,  than 
ruinous  to  his  prosperity  in  the  world.  We  are  aware  that 
many  an  occasional  harvest  is  made  from  deceit  and  injus- 
tice ; but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  men  would  cease 
to  thrive  when  they  ceased  to  be  trusted.  A man’s  adlual 
truth  is  not  more  beneficial  to  others,  than  the  reputation  of 
it  is  gainful  to  himself.  And  therefore  it  is,  that,  through- 
out the  mercantile  world,  men  are  as  sensitive  of  an  asper- 
sion on  their  name,  as  they  would  be  of  an  encroachment  on 
their  property.  The  one,  in  fadl,  is  tantamount  to  the 
other.  It  is  thus,  that,  under  the  constraints  of  selfishness 
alone,  fidelity  and  justice  may  be  in  copious  and  current 
observation  among  men ; and  while,  perhaps,  the  principle  of 
these  virtues  is  exceedingly  frail  and  uncertain  in  all  hearts — 
human  society  may  still  subsist  by  the  literal  and  outward 
observation  of  them. 


60.  SAVAGE  NATIONS — FEROCITY  OF  THEIR  WARS.  When 
polished  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of  vidlory,  or 
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have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate 
a war  with  honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until 
they  extirpate  the  community  which  is  the  objedl  of  their 
hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  destroy.  If 
they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a resolution  never  to  see 
the  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel 
with  immortal  enmity.  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the 
first,  and  almost  the  only  principle,  which  a savage  instils 
into  the  minds  of  his  children.  This  grows  up  with  him  as 
he  advances  in  life ; and  as  his  attention  is  diredled  to  few 
objects,  it  acquires  a degree  of  force  unknown  among  men 
whose  passions  are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety 
of  their  occupations  and  pursuits.  The  desire  of  vengeance, 
which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  savages,  resembles  the 
instindlive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion  of  a 
man.  It  turns,  with  undiscerning  fury,  even  against  inani- 
mate objedls.  If  hurt  accidentally  by  a stone,  they  often 
seize  it  in  a transport  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  it.  If  struck  with  an  arrow  in  a battle,  they 
will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with  their 
teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.  W.  ROBERTSON 


61.  TENDENCY  OF  MEN  TO  SHIFT  THE  BLAME  OF  ILL 
SUCCESS  FROM  THEMSELVES.  Surely  I suppose  this  but  a 
vain  conceit  of  simple  men,  which  judge  things  by  their  effedls 
and  not  by  their  causes ; for  I would  rather  think  the  cause 
of  this  evil,  which  hangeth  upon  that  country,  to  proceed 
rather  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  counsels,  and  plots  which 
you  say  have  been  oftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation,  or 
of  faintness  in  following  and  efifedling  the  same,  than  of  any 
such  fatal  course  appointed  of  God,  as  you  misdeem  : but 
it  is  the  manner  of  men,  that  when  they  are  fallen,  into  any 
absurdity  or  their  adlions  succeed  not  as  they  would,  they 
are  always  ready  to  impute  the  blame  thereof  unto  the 
Heavens,  so  to  excuse  their  own  follies  and  imperfedlions. 
So  have  I heard  it  often  wished  also  that  all  that  land  were 
a sea-pool:  which  kind  of  speech  is  the  manner  rather  of 
desperate  men  far  driven,  to  wish  the  utter  ruin  of  that 
which  they  cannot  redress,  than  of  grave  counsellors,  which 
ought  to  think  nothing  so  hard,  but  that  through  wisdom 
it  may  be  mastered  and  subdued : for  were  it  not  the  part  of 
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a desperate  physician,  to  wish  his  diseased  patient  dead, 
rather  than  to  apply  the  best  endeavour  of  his  skill  for  his 
recovery?  E.  spenser 


62.  DEMOCRATICAL  GOVERNMENTS.  I am  ready  to  admit 
that  according  to  the  experience  of  history,  the  ancient 
democracies  of  the  world  were  vicious  and  objedlionable  on 
many  accounts.  Their  instability,  their  injustice,  and  many 
other  vices  cannot  be  overlooked.  But  surely  when  we  turn 
to  the  ancient  democracies  of  Greece,  when  we  see  them  in 
all  the  splendour  of  arts  and  arms,  when  we  refledl  to  what 
an  elevation  they  carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  however  vicious  on  the  score  of  ingratitude  or  of 
injustice,  they  were  at  least  the  pregnant  source  of  national 
strength,  and  that  they  brought  forth  this  strength  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  distress. 
When  we  look  at  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  oppression  to  their  de- 
pendencies, their  horrible  a6ls  of  injustice  and  ingratitude 
to  their  own  citizens  ; but  they  compel  us  also  to  admiration 
by  their  vigour,  their  constancy,  their  spirit,  and  their  ex- 
ertions in  every  great  emergency  in  which  they  were  called 
Upon  to  a(fl.  We  are  compelled  to  own  that  democracy  gives 
a power,  of  which  no  other  form  of  government  is  capable. 
Why?  Because  it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  State, 
because  it  arouses  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  soul  as 
well  as  to  the  body  of  man : because  it  makes  every  indivi- 
dual feel  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself,  and  not  for  another  ; 
that  it  is  his  own  cause,  his  own  safety,  his  own  concern,  his 
own  dignity,  and  his  own  interest  which  he  has  to  maintain, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  whatever  may  be  objedled  to 
democratical  governments  on  account  of  the  turbulency  of 
the  passions  which  they  engender,  their  short  duration  and 
their  disgusting  vices,  they  have  exadled  from  the  common 
suffrage  of  mankind  the  palm  of  strength  and  vigour. 

E.  BURKE 


63.  WRITTEN  OR  UNWRITTEN  LAWS — WHICH  ARE  THE 
BETTER.  It  is  too  long  a business  to  debate,  whether  lex 
scripta  aut  non  scripta^  a text  law  or  customs  well  regis- 
tered, with  received  and  approved  grounds  and  maxims  and 
acls  and  resolutions  judicial  from  time  to  time  duly  entered 
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and  reported^  be  the  better  form  of  declaring  and  authorising 
laws.  It  was  the  principal  reason  or  oracle  of  Lycurgus, 
that  none  of  his  laws  should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws 
written  in  living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  church  doth 
not  disauthorise.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the  soundest,  that 
keep  close  to  particulars ; and,  sure  I am,  there  are  more 
doubts  that  rise  upon  our  statutes,  which  are  a text  law, 
than  upon  the  common  law,  which  is  no  text  law.  But, 
howsoever  that  question  be  determined,  I dare  not  advise  to 
cast  the  law  into  a new  mould.  The  work,  which  I pro- 
pound, tendeth  to  pruning  and  grafting  the  law,  and  not  to 
plowing  up  and  planting  it  again  ; for  such  a remove  I 
should  hold  indeed  for  a perilous  innovation. 


64.  CENSURE  OF  ENGLISH  CONDUCT  TO  THE  FRENCH 
ANTI-REVOLUTIONISTS,  MARCH,  1 795.  While  such  was  our 
condudf  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  it  be  hoped  that  any 
emigrant,  whose  situation  was  not  utterly  desperate  indeed, 
would  join  us ; or  that  all  who  were  lovers  of  their  country 
more  than  lovers  of  royalty  would  not  be  our  enemies?  We 
have  so  shuffled  in  our  professions,  and  have  been  guilty  of 
such  duplicity  that  no  description  of  Frenchmen  will  flock  to 
our  standard.  It  was  a fatal  error  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  that  we  did  not  state  clearly  how  far  we  meant  to 
enter  into  the  cause  of  the  emigrants,  and  how  far  to  connedl 
ourselves  with  powers  who  from  their  previous  condudl  might 
well  be  suspedled  of  other  views  than  that  of  restoring  mo- 
narchy in  France.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  we  could 
not  be  certain  in  the  first  instance  how  far  it  might  be  proper 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France;  that  we  must 
watch  events  and  a6l  accordingly.  But  by  this  want  of 
clearness  with  respedl  to  our  ultimate  intentions  we  have 
lost  more  than  any  contingency  could  ever  promise. 

C.  J.  FOX 


65.  NAVIGATION  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  ROMANS.  The 
progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  disco- 
very was  still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 
The  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  their  military  education, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  concurred  in  estranging  them 
from  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  It  was  the  necessity  of 
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opposing  a formidable  rival,  not  the  desire  of  extending 
trade,  which  first  prompted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power. 
Though  they  soon  perceived  that,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
universal  dominion  after  which  they  aspired,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still  con- 
sidered the  naval  service  as  a subordinate  station  and 
reserved  for  it  such  citizens  as  were  not  of  a rank  to  be 
admitted  into  the  legions.  In  the  history  of  the  Roman 
republic  hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks  attention  to 
navigation  any  farther  than  as  it  was  instrumental  towards 
conquest.  When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  sub- 
dued all  the  maritime  states  known  in  the  ancient  world  ; 
when  Carthage,  Greece  and  Egypt  had  submitted  to  their 
power,  the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to 
have  applied  to  trade  would  have  been  deemed  a degradation 
of  a Roman  citizen.  W.  ROBERTSON 


66.  GENUINE  PATPviOTiSM.  A patriot  is  necessarily  and 
invariably  a lover  of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may 
sometimes  deceive  us.  The  people  is  a very  heterogeneous 
and  confused  mass,  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the.  good  and  the  bad.  Before  we  confer  on 
a man  who  caresses  the  people  the  title  of  patriot,  we  must 
examine  to  what  part  of  the  people  he  diredls  his  notice. 
It  is  proverbially  said,  that  he  who  dissembles  his  own  cha- 
radler  may  be  known  by  that  of  his  companions.  If  the 
candidate  of  patriotism  endeavours  to  infuse  right  opinions 
into  -the  higher  ranks  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower  ; if  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the  temperate, 
the  regular  and  the  virtuous,  his  love  of  the  people  may  be 
rational  and  honest.  But  if  his  first  or  principal  applica- 
tion be  to  the  indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable  ; to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious  ; to  the  ignorant,  who 
are  easily  misled  ; and  to  the  profligate,  who  have  no  hope 
but  from  mischief  and  confusion ; let  his  love  of  the  people 
be  no  longer  boasted.  A patriot  is  always  ready  to  counte- 
nance the  just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes  of 
the  people ; he  reminds  them  frequently  of  their  rights,  and 
stimulates  them  to  resent  encroachments,  and  to  multiply 
securities.  But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without 
real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes  to  serve  a pre- 
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sent  purpose,  only  makes  a way  for  disappointment  and  dis- 
content. He  who  promises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows 
his  endeavours  unable  to  effe61:,  means  only  to  delude  his 
followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffectual  zeal. 


67.  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN  AS  COMPARED 
TO  THAT  OF  OTHER  ANIMALS.  The  situation  of  man  on  the 
globe  he  inhabits,  and  over  which  he  has  obtained  the  control, 
is  in  many  respeCts  exceedingly  remarkable.  Compared  with 
its  other  denizens,  he  seems,  if  we  regard  only  his  physical 
constitution,  in  almost  every  respeCt  their  inferior  and 
equally  unprovided  for  the  supply  of  his  natural  wants  and 
his  defence  against  the  innumerable  enemies  which  surround 
him.  No  other  animal  passes  so  large  a portion  of  its 
existence  in  a state  of  absolute  helplessness,  or  falls  in  old 
age  into  such  protraCted  and  lamentable  imbecility.  To  no 
other  warm-blooded  animal  has  nature  denied  that  indispen- 
sable covering  without  which  the  vicissitudes  of  a temperate 
and  the  rigours  of  a cold  climate  are  equally  insupportable ; 
and  to  scarcely  any  has  she  been  so  sparing  in  external 
weapons,  whether  for  attack  or  defence.  Destitute  alike  of 
speed  to  avoid  and  of  arms  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  his 
voracious  foes  : tenderly  susceptible  of  atmospheric  influences; 
and  unfitted  for  the  coarse  aliments  which  the  earth  affords 
spontaneously  during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  even  in 
temperate  climates, — man,  if  abandoned  to  mere  instindf, 
would  be  of  all  creatures  the  most  destitute  and  miserable. 
Distracfled  by  terror  and  goaded  by  famine;  driven  to  the 
most  abjedl  expedients  for  concealment  from  his  enemies 
and  to  the  most  cowardly  devices  for  the  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  nobler  prey,  his  existence  would  be  one  continued 
subterfuge  or  stratagem ; — his  dwelling  would  be  in  dens  of 
the  earth,  in  clefts  of  rocks  or  in  the  hollows  of  trees ; his 
food,  worms  and  the  lower  reptiles,  or  such  few  and  crude 
produdlions  of  the  soil  as  his  organs  could  be  brought  to 
assimilate,  varied  with  occasional  relics,  mangled  by  more 
powerful  beasts  of  prey  or  contemned  by  their  more  pam- 
pered choice.  SIR  J.  HERSCHEL 


68.  ANALOGY  TO  NATURAL  LAWS  IN  THE  TRANSMISSION 
OF  GOVERNMENT.  By  a constitutional  policy,  working  after 
the  pattern  of  nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our 
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government  and  our  privileges,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  property  and  our  lives.  The 
institutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of  fortune,  the  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  handed  down,  to  us  and  from  us,  in  the  same 
course  and  order.  Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a just 
correspondence  and  symmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a permanent  body 
composed  of  transitory  parts ; wherein  by  the  disposition  of 
a stupendous  wisdom,  moulding  together  the  great  myste- 
rious incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at  one 
time,  is  never  old  or  middle-aged  or  young,  but  in  a condi- 
tion of  unchangeable  constancy,  moves  on  through  the  varied 
tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation  and  progression. 
Thus,  by  preserving  the  method  of  nature  in  the  conducfl  of 
the  state,  in  what  we  improve  we  are  never  wholly  new;  in 
what  we  retain,  we  are  never  wholly  obsolete.  By  adhering 
in  this  manner  and  on  those  principles  to  our  forefathers,  we 
are  guided  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiquaries,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inheritance 
we  have  given  to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a relation 
in  blood ; binding  up  the  constitution  of  our  country  with 
our  dearest  domestic  ties ; adopting  our  fundamental  laws 
into  the  bosom  of  our  family  affedlions  ; keeping  inseparable, 
and  cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  combined  and 
mutually  refledled  charities,  our  states,  our  hearths,  our 
sepulchres,  and  our  altars.  E.  burke 


69.  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  SHAKESPEARE  AND  FLETCHER. 
For  what  remains,  the  excellency  of  Shakespeare  was,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  more  manly  passions;  Fletcher’s  in  the 
softer;  Shakespeare  writ  better  betwixt  man  and  man; 
Fletcher,  betwixt  man  and  woman;  consequently  one  de- 
scribed friendship  better;  the  other,  love.  Yet  Shakespeare 
taught  Fletcher  to  write  love.  It  is  true,  the  scholar  had 
the  softer  soul;  but  the  master  had  the  kinder.  Friendship 
is  both  a virtue  and  a passion  essentially ; love  is  a passion 
only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a virtue  but  by  accident.... 
Shakespeare  had  an  universal  mind,  which  comprehended 
all  charadlers  and  passions ; Fletcher  a more  confined  and 
limited  : for  though  he  treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  ambi- 
tion, revenge,  and  all  the  stronger  passions,  he  either  touched 
not  or  not  masterly.  j.  dryden 
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70.  CHARLES  TOWNSHEND,  HIS  MERITS  AS  A SPEAKER. 
In  truth,  Sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house, 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honoured 
with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this 
country,  nor  in  any  country,  a man  of  a more  pointed  and 
finished  wit ; and  (where  his  passions  were  not  concerned)  of 
a more  refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he 
had  not  so  great  a stock,  as  some  have  had  who  flourished 
formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew  better 
by  far  than  any  man  I ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to 
bring  together  within  a short  time  all  that  was  necessary  to 
establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the 
question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and 
powerfully.  He  particularly  excelled  in  a most  luminous 
explanation  and  display  of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argu- 
ment was  neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse. 
He  hit  the  house  just  between  wind  and  water.  And  not 
being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a zeal  for  any  matter  in 
question,  he  was  never  more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the 
preconceived  opinions  and  present  temper  of  his  hearers 
required;  to  whom  he  was  always  in  perfedl  unison.  He 
conformed  exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  house ; and  he  seemed 
to  guide,  because  he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it. 

E.  BURKE 


71.  SENSIBLE  THINGS.  PhiL  This  point  then  is  agreed 
between  us,  that  sensible  things  are  those  only  which  are 
immediately  perceived  by  sense.  You  will  farther  inform 
me,  whether  we  immediately  perceive  by  sight  any  thing 
beside  light,  and  colours,  and  figures:  or  by  hearing,  any 
thing  but  sounds : by  the  palate,  any  thing  beside  tastes : 
by  the  smell,  beside  odours ; or  by  the  touch,  more  than 
tangible  qualities.  Hyl.  We  do  not.  PhiL  It  seems 
therefore,  that  if  you  take  away  all  sensible  qualities, 
there  remains  nothing  sensible?  Hyl.  I grant  it.  Phil. 
Sensible  things  therefore  are  nothing  else  but  so  many 
sensible  qualities  or  combinations  of  sensible  qualities? 
Hyl.  Nothing  else.  Phil.  Heat  then  is  a sensible  thing? 
Hyl.  Certainly.  Phil.  Doth  the  reality  of  sensible  things 
consist  in  being  perceived  ? or,  is  it  something  distindl  from 
their  being  perceived  and  that  bears  no  relation  to  the 
mind?  Hyl.  To  exist  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  perceived  is 
another.  Phil.  I speak  with  regard  to  sensible  things 
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only:  and  of  these  I ask,  whether  by  their  real  existence 
you  mean  a subsistence  exterior  to  the  mind,  and  distin6l 
from  their  being  perceived?  HYL.  I mean  a real  absolute 
being,  distindl  from  and  without  any  relation  to  their  being 
perceived.  G.  Berkeley 


72.  ULTIMATE  PREDOMINANCE  OF  INTELLECT  OVER 
SENSE.  It  is  a vulgar  theme,  that  man  is  a compound  of 
contrarieties,  which  breed  a restless  struggle  in  its  nature, 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  the  beast  and  the  angel,  earth  and 
heaven,  ever  weighed  down  and  ever  bearing  up.  During 
which  conflicfl  the  chara6ler  fluctuates:  when  either  side 
prevails,  it  is  then  fixed  for  vice  or  virtue.  And  life  from 
different  principles  takes  a different  issue.  It  is  the  same 
in  regard  to  our  faculties.  Sense  at  first  besets  and  overbears 
the  mind.  The  sensible  appearances  are  all  in  all:  our 
reasonings  are  employed  about  them : our  desires  terminate 
in  them : we  look  no  farther  for  realities  or  causes ; till 
intelleCl  begins  to  dawn,  and  cast  a ray  on  this  shadowy 
sense.  We  then  perceive  the  true  principle  of  unity,  identity, 
and  existence.  Those  things  that  before  seemed  to  constitute 
the  whole  of  being,  upon  taking  an  intellectual  view  of 
things,  prove  to  be  but  fleeting  phantoms.  G.  BERKELEY 


73.  CIVIL  INJURIES — SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  AND  REMEDIES 
FOR.  Under  these  three  heads  may  every  species  of  remedy 
by  suit  or  aCtion  in  the  courts  of  common  law  be  comprized. 
But  in  order  effectually  to  apply  the  remedy,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  complaint.  I proceed  therefore 
now  to  enumerate  the  several  kinds,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  respective  natures  of  all  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  rights  of  either  a man’s  person 
or  his  property ; recounting  at  the  same  time  the  respective 
remedies,  which  are  furnished  by  the  law  for  every  infrac- 
tion of  right.  But  I must  first  beg  leave  to  premise,  that 
all  civil  injuries  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  without  force  or 
violence,  as  slander  or  breach  of  contraCt ; the  other  coupled 
with  force  and  violence,  as  batteries  or  false  imprisonment. 
Which  latter  species  savour  something  of  the  criminal  kind, 
being  always  attended  with  some  violation  of  the  peace ; for 
which  in  striClness  of  law  a fine  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  as  well  as  a private  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured. 

FOL.  CENT.  24 
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And  this  distindlion  of  private  wrongs  into  injuries  wifh 
and  without  force  we  shall  find  to  run  through  all  the 
variety  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat.  In  considering  of 
which,  I shall  follow  the  same  method  that  was  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  rights : for  these  are 
nothing  else  but  an  infringement  or  breach  of  those  rights. 


74.  ENGLISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  But,  Sir,  in  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  pernicious  experiments,  I do  not  mean  to 
preclude  the  fullest  inquiry.  Far  from  it.  Far  from  de- 
ciding on  a sudden  or  partial  view,  I would  patiently  go 
round  and  round  the  subjedl,  and  survey  it  minutely  in 
every  possible  aspe6l.  Sir,  if  I were  capable  of  engaging 
you  to  an  equal  attention,  I would  state,  that,  as  far  as  I am 
capable  of  discerning,  there  are  but  three  ways  of  proceeding 
relative  to  this  stubborn  spirit,  which  prevails  in  your  colo- 
nies and  disturbs  your  government.  These  are — to  change 
that  spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing  the  causes.  To 
prosecute  it  as  a criminal.  Or,  to  comply  with  it  as  neces- 
sary. I would  not  be  guilty  of  an  imperfe6l  enumeration ; I 
can  think  of  but  these  three.  Another  has  indeed  been 
started,  that  of  giving  up  the  colonies ; but  it  met  so  slight 
a reception  that  I do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  dwell 
a great  while  upon  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a little  sally  of 
anger,  like  the  frowardness  of  peevish  children,  who,  when 
they  cannot  get  all  they  would  have,  are  resolved  to  take 
nothing.  E.  burke 


75.  LETTER  FROM  CLEANDER  TO  HYDASPES  FROM 
ATHENS.  Philemon  has  passed  through  the  most  considerable 
offices  in  the  state.  He  was,  when  very  young,  captain  of  a 
trireme  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  narrowly  missed  taking 
the  famous  Queen  Artemisia,  who  escaped  him  by  a very  ex- 
traordinary stratagem.  He  has  been  since  overseer  of  the 
fortifications,  archon,  one  of  the  five  hundred,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Areopagus.  In  all  these  employments  an 
unblemished  integrity,  and  an  exadt  discharge  of  his  duty, 
have  recommended  him  to  his  countrymen  as  one  of  their 
most  deserving  citizens.  He  has  frequently  opposed  the 
measures  both  of  Cimon  and  Pericles ; but  it  was  in  such  a 
manner,  that  you  saw,  though  he  condemned  the  faults,  he 
spared  the  men;  and  that  his  opposition  proceeded  not  from 
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ambition  or  caprice,  but  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare.  He  is  always  well  heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  not  from  the  art  or  eloquence  of  his  orations,  or  a 
command  of  words,  that  rather  overpowers  than  convinces 
the  reason ; but  because  he  speaks  to  the  purpose,  and  with 
an  air  and  gesture,  that  shews  he  does  not  mean  to  impose 
upon  his  hearers,  unless  he  is  first  deceived  himself.  Another 
quality,  which  distinguishes  my  friend,  is  a singular  human- 
ity : his  door  is  open  to  every  poor  citizen,  and  his  table 
prepared  with  a frugal  hospitality  to  receive  any  stranger, 
who  comes  recommended  either  by  his  own  deserts,  or  the 
request  of  a common  friend.  There  is  not  a greater  test  of 
his  benevolent  temper,  than  that  though  he  is  an  old  man, 
he  can  encourage  the  mirth,  and  bear  with  the  levities  of  the 
young ; nor  a stronger  instance  of  his  good  breeding,  than 
that  he  does  not  abound  in  the  narrative  faculty  of  years, 
and  is  rather  forward  to  promote  the  conversation  of  others, 
than  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority,  by  obliging  them  to 
listen  to  his.  This  is  an  imperfedl  sketch  of  Philemon^s 
character:  I pass  next  to  that  of  my  other  companions. 

Athenian  Letters 


76.  EXAMPLES  OF  DIVINE  BENEVOLENCE.  The  Contem- 
plation of  universal  nature  rather  bewilders  the  mind  than 
affedls  it.  There  is  always  a bright'  spot  in  the  prospedl, 
upon  which  the  eye  rests : a single  example  perhaps  by 
which  each  man  finds  himself  more  convinced  than  by  all 
others  put  together.  I seem  for  my  own  part  to  see  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of 
very  young  children,  than  in  any  thing  in  the  world.  The 
pleasures  of  grown  persons  may  be  reckoned  partly  of  their 
own  procuring ; especially  if  there  has  been  any  industry,  or 
contrivance,  or  pursuit  to  come  at  them;  or  if  they  are 
founded,  like  music  and  painting,  upon  any  qualification 
of  their  own  acquiring.  But  the  pleasures  of  a healthy 
infant  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  it  by  another,  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  unquestionable,  that 
every  child  I see  at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind  a kind  of 
sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the  disposition 
which  diredls  it.  But  the  example  which  strikes  each  man 
most  strongly,  is  the  true  example  for  him : and  hardly  two 
minds  hit  upon  the  same;  which  shews  the  abundance  of 
such  examples  about  us. 


24 — 2 
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77.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TRADE.  Since  the  ground  of  trade 
cannot  be  deduced  from  havens,  or  native  commodities  (as 
may  well  be  concluded  from  the  survey  of  Holland,  which 
has  the  least  and  the  worst ; and  of  Ireland,  which  has  the 
most  and  the  best,  of  both)  it  were  not  amiss  to  consider, 
from  what  other  source  it  may  be  more  naturally  and  cer- 
tainly derived:  for  if  we  talk  of  industry,  we  are  still  as 
much  to  seek,  what  it  is  that  makes  people  industrious  in 
one  country  and  idle  in  another.  I conceive  the  true  ori- 
ginal and  grounds  of  trade  to  be,  great  multitude  of  people 
crowded  into  small  compass  of  land,  whereby  all  things 
necessary  to  life  become  dear,  and  all  men,  who  have  pos- 
sessions, are  induced  to  parsimony ; but  those,  who  have 
none,  are  forced  to  industry  and  labour  or  else  to  want. 
Bodies  that  are  vigorous  fall  to  labour;  such  as  are  not 
supply  that  defe6l  by  some  sort  of  inventions  or  ingenuity. 
These  customs  arise  first  from  necessity,  but  increase  by 
imitation,  and  grow  in  time  to  be  habitual  in  a country; 
and  wherever  they  are  so,  if  it  lies  upon  the  sea,  they  natu- 
rally break  out  into  trade,  both  because,  whatever  they 
want  of  their  own,  that  is  necessary  to  so  many  men’s  lives, 
must  be  supplied  from  abroad ; and  because,  by  the  multi- 
tude of  people  and  smallness  of  country,  land  grows  so 
dear,  that  the  improvement  of  money,  that  way,  is  incon- 
siderable, and  so  turns  to  sea  where  the  greatness  of  the 
profit  makes  amends  for  the  venture.  SIR  w.  temple 


78.  OF  THE  CONJUNCTION  OF  BODY  AND  SOUL.  And 
now  that  I have  gone  through  the  six  parts  that  I pro- 
posed, and  shewn  that  sense  and  perception  can  never  be 
the  produdl  of  any  kind  of  matter  and  motion;  it  re- 
mains therefore,  that  it  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some 
incorporeal  substance  within  us.  And  though  we  cannot 
conceive  the  manner  of  the  soul’s  adlion  and  passion ; 
nor  what  hold  it  can  lay  on  the  body,  when  it  volun- 
tarily moves  it : yet  we  are  as  certain  that  it  doth  so,  as  of 
any  mathematical  truth  whatsoever;  or  at  least  of  such  as 
are  proved  from  the  impossibility  or  absurdity  of  the  con-  | 
trary,  which  notwithstanding  are  allowed  for  infallible  de-  1 
monstrations.  Why  one  motion  of  the  body  begets  an  idea  | 
of  pleasure  in  the  mind,  and  another  of  pain,  and  others  of  | 
the  other  senses;  why  such  a disposition  of  the  body  in-  | 
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duceth  sleep,  another  disturbs  all  the  operations  of  the  soul 
and  occasions  a lethargy  or  frenzy ; this  knowledge  exceeds 
our  narrow  faculties  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  disco- 
very. I discern  some  excellent  final  causes  of  such  a vital 
conjundlion  of  body  and  soul ; but  the  instrumental  I know 
not,  nor  what  invisible  bands  and  fetters  unite  them  toge- 
ther. R.  BENTLEY 


79.  INDIA.  Fro  ^thiop  men  gon  to  Ynde,  be  manye 
dy verse  Contreyes.  And  men  clepen  the  highe  Ynde  Em- 
lak.  And  Ynde  is  devyded  in  3 principalle  parties:  that  is, 
the  more,  that  is  a full  hoat  Contree ; and  Ynde  the  lesse, 
that  is  a full  atempree  Contrey,  that  strechethe  to  the  Lond 
of  Mede ; and  the  3 part,  toward  the  Septentrion,  is  full 
cold,  so  that  for  pure  cold  and  contynuelle  Frost,  the  Watre 
becomethe  Cristalle.  And  upon  tho  Roches  of  Cristalle 
growen  the  gode  Dyamandes.  And  ther  bene  sume  of  the 
gretnesse  of  a Bene,  and  sume  als  grete  as  an  Haselle  Note. 
I schall  speke  a litille  more  of  the  Dyamandes,  to  the  ende 
that  theye  that  knowen  hem  not,  be  not  disceyved. — Fro 
this  Lond  men  gon  to  another  Yle,  that  is  dept  Silla : and 
it  is  well  a 800  myles  aboute.  In  that  Lond  is  fulle  mo- 
chelle  waste,  for  it  is  fulle  of  wylde  Bestes,  of  Serpentes 
and  of  Cokadrilles.  Theise  Cokadrilles  ben  a maner  of  long 
Serpente,  zalowe  and  rayed  aboven,  and  han  4 Feet  and 
schorte  Thyes  and  grete  Nayles  as  Glees  or  Talouns:  and 
there  ben  sume  that  han  5 Fadme  in  length,  and  sume  of 
6 and  a halfendal.  And  in  the  nyght  thei  dwellen  in  the 
Watir,  and  on  the  day,  upon  the  Lond.  Theise  Serpentes 
slen  men,  and  thei  eten  hem  wepynge : and  whan  thei  eten, 
thei  meven  the  over  J owe,  and  noughte  the  nether  J owe ; 
and  thei  have  no  Tonge.  In  that  Contree  is  the  See  that 
men  clepen  the  Gravely  See,  that  is  alle  Gravelle  and  Sond, 
with  outen  ony  drope  of  Watre:  and  it  ebbethe  and  flow- 
ethe  in  grete  Wawes,  as  other  Sees  don:  and  it  is  never 
stiile  ne  in  pes,  in  no  maner  cesoun.  And  no  man  may 
passe  that  See  be  Navye,  ne  be  no  maner  of  craft:  and 
therfore  may  no  man  knowe,  what  Lond  is  bezond  that 
See.  And  many  other  marveylles  ben  there;  that  it  were 
to  combrous  and  to  long  to  putten  it  in  scripture  of  Bokes. 

SIR  J.  MANDEVILLE 


80.  COMEDY — PROGRESS  OF  BAD  TASTE  IN.  We  are  not 
to  forget,  that  a play  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a very  short  compo- 
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sition ; that  if  one  passion  or  disposition  is  to  be  wrought  up 
with  tolerable  success,  I believe  it  is  as  much  as  can  in  any 
reason  be  expedled.  If  there  be  scenes  of  distress,  and 
scenes  of  humour,  they  must  either  be  in  a double  or  single 
plot.  If  there  be  a double  plot,  there  are  in  fadl  two.  If 
they  be  in  chequered  scenes  of  serious  and  comic,  you  are 
obliged  continually  to  break  both  the  thread  of  the  story  and 
the  continuity  of  the  passion ; if  in  the  sarnie  scene,  it  is 
needless  to  observe  how  absurd  the  mixture  must  be,  and 
how  little  adapted  to  answer  the  genuine  end  of  any  passion. 
It  is  odd  to  observe  the  progress  of  bad  taste ; for  this  mixed 
passion  being  universally  proscribed  in  the  regions  of  tragedy, 
it  has  taken  refuge  and  shelter  in  comedy,  where  it  seems 
firmly  established,  though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
we  may  not  laugh  in  the  one  as  well  as  weep  in  the  other. 
The  true  reason  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
manners,  which  are  prevalent  amongst  a people;  it  has 
become  very  fashionable  to  affedl  delicacy,  tenderness  of 
heart  and  fine  feeling,  and  to  shun  all  imputation  of  rusti- 
city. Much  mirth  is  very  foreign  to  this  charadler;  they 
have  introduced  therefore  a sort  of  neutral  writing. 


8i.  GOODNESS,  HOW  TO  BE  DISCERNED.  And  of  discern- 
ing goodness  there  are  but  these  two  ways  : the  one,  the 
knowledge  of  the  causes  whereby  it  is  made  such ; the  other, 
the  observation  of  signs  and  tokens.  Signs  and  tokens  to 
know  good  by  are  of  sundry  kinds ; some  more  certain  and 
some  less.  The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is, 
if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account  it.  In 
which  case,  surmises  and  slight  probabilities  will  not  serve. 
Things  casual  do  vary,  and  that  which  a man  doth  but 
chance  to  think  v/ell  of  cannot  still  have  the  like  hap.  Yet 
some  necessary  cause  there  must  be,  whensoever  the  judg- 
ments of  all  men  generally  or  for  the  most  part  run  one 
and  the  same  way,  especially  in  matters  of  natural  discourse  : 
for  of  things  necessarily  and  naturally  done  there  is  no  more 
affirmed  but  this  : ^They  keep  either  always  or  for  the  most 
part  one  tenure.’  r.  hooker 


82.  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ROYALISTS  AGAINST  THE  EARL  OF 
STAMFORD,  A.D.  1 643.  In  this  manner  the  fight  began,  the 
king’s  forces  pressing  with  their  utmost  vigour  those  four 
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ways  up  the  hill,  and  the  enemy  as  obstinately  defending 
their  ground.  The  fight  continued  with  very  doubtful  suc- 
cess till  towards  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ; when 
word  was  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornish,  that 
their  ammunition  was  spent  to  less  than  four  barrels  of 
powder;  which  (concealing  the  defe6l  from  the  soldiers) 
they  resolved  could  be  only  supplied  with  courage:  and 
therefore,  by  messengers  to  one  another,  they  agreed  to 
advance  with  their  full  bodies,  without  making  any  more 
shot,  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so  might  be 
upon  even  ground  with  the  enemy ; wherein  the  officers’ 
courage  and  resolution  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  soldiers, 
that  they  began  to  get  ground  in  all  places ; and  the  enemy? 
in  wonder  of  the  men,  who  outfaced  their  shot  with  their 
swords,  to  quit  their  posts.  LORD  CLARENDON 


83.  BRIBERY.  It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by  being 
bribed,  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind. 
Avarice  is  a rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many ; it  finds  a multi- 
tude of  checks  and  many  opposers  in  every  walk  of  life ; but 
the  objedls  of  ambition  are  for  the  few ; and  every  person 
who  aims  at  indiredl  profit,  and  therefore  wants  other  pro- 
tection than  innocence  and  law,  instead  of  its  rival  becomes 
its  instrument.  There  is  a natural  allegiance  and  fealty 
due  to  this  domineering  paramount  evil  from  all  the  vassal 
vices  which  acknowledge  its  superiority  and  readily  militate 
under  its  banners ; and  it  is  under  that  discipline  alone  that 
avarice  is  able  to  spread  itself  to  any  considerable  extent, 
or  to  render  itself  a general  public  mischief.  E.  BURKE 


84.  SCIENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES,  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE 
MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN  RESPECTIVELY.  In  proportion  aS 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  more  extensively 
applied,  the  workman  becomes  more  weak,  more  narrow- 
minded and  more  dependent.  The  art  advances,  the  artisan 
recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
more  manifest  that  the  produ6lions  of  manufactures  are  by 
so  much  the  cheaper  and  better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger 
and  the  amount  of  capital  employed  more  considerable, 
wealthy  and  educated  men  come  forward  to  embark  in  manu- 
fadlures  which  were  heretofore  abandoned  to  poor  or  igno- 
rant handicraftsmen.  The  magnitude  of  the  efforts  required,. 
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and  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  attra6l 
them.  Thus  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  science  of  manu- 
fadfures  lowers  the  class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of 
masters.  Whereas  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties 
more  and  more  upon  the  study  of  a single  detail,  the  master 
surveys  a more  extensive  whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter 
is  enlarged  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  former  is  narrowed. 
In  a short  time  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical 
strength  without  intelligence;  the  other,  stands  in  need  of 
science,  and  almost  of  genius,  to  ensure  success.  This  man 
resembles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a vast  empire, 
— that  man,  a brute.  A.  SMITH 


85.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRUE  POET.  I must  Confess 
there  is  hardly  anywhere  to  be  found  a more  insipid  race  of 
mortals,  than  those  whom  we  moderns  are  contented  to  call 
poets  for  having  attained  the  chiming  faculty  of  a language 
with  an  injudicious  random  use  of  wit  and  fancy.  But  for 
the  man,  who  truly  and  in  a just  sense  deserves  the  name 
of  poet  and  who  as  a real  master  or  architect  in  the  kind 
can  describe  both  men  and  manners,  and  give  to  an  adlion 
its  just  body  and  proportions,  he  will  be  found  if  I mistake 
not  a very  different  creature.  Such  a poet  is  indeed  a 
second  maker  : a just  Prometheus  under  Jove.  Like  that 
sovereign  artist  or  universal  plastic  Nature,  he  forms  a 
whole  coherent  and  proportioned  in  itself  with  due  subjec- 
tion and  subordinacy  of  constituent  parts.  He  notes  the 
boundaries  of  the  passions  and  knows  their  exadl  tones  and 
measures  by  which  he  justly  represents  them,  marks  the 
sublime  of  sentiments  and  a6lion,  and  distinguishes  the  beau- 
tiful from  the  deformed,  the  amiable  from  the  odious.  The 
moral  artist,  who  can  thus  imitate  the  Creator  and  is  thus 
knowing  in  the  inward  form  and  stru61:ure  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  will  hardly  I presume  be  found  unknowing  in 
himself  or  at  a loss  in  those  numbers  which  make  the  har- 
mony of  a mind.  For  knavery  is  mere  dissonance  and  dis- 
proportion. And  though  villains  may  have  strong  tones 
and  natural  capacities  of  adtion,  ’tis  impossible  that  true 
judgment  and  ingenuity  should  reside  where  harmony  and 
honesty  have  no  being. 


86.  APPLICATION  TO  GOOD  ENDS.  As  when  a carver 
makes  an  image,  he  shapes  only  that  part  whereupon  he 
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worketh  ; as  if  he  be  upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be 
the  body  is  but  a rude  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he  comes 
to  it : but  contrariwise  when  Nature  makes  a flower  or 
living  creature,  she  formeth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at 
one  time  : so  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  a man 
pradliseth  temperance,  he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude 
nor  the  like  ; but  when  he  dedicateth  and  applieth  him- 
self to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  soever  the  pursuit  and 
passage  towards  those  ends  doth  commend  unto  him,  he  is 
invested  of  a precedent  disposition  to  conform  himself  there- 
unto. R.  HOOKER 


87.  THE  ATMOSPHERE.  Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the 
cold  ether  would  not  shed  its  snow-feathers  on  the  earth, 
nor  would  drops  of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers.  Our  naked 
globe  would  turn  its  tanned  and  unshadowed  forehead  to 
the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monotonous  blaze  of  light  and  heat 
dazzle  and  burn  up  all  things.  The  evening  sun  would  in  a 
moment  set  and  without  warning  plunge  the  earth  in  dark- 
ness. But  the  air  keeps  in  her  hand  a sheaf  of  his  rays,  and 
lets  them  slip  but  slowly  through  her  fingers ; so  that  the 
shadows  of  evening  gather  by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have 
time  to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a 
place  of  rest  and  to  nestle  to  repose.  In  the  morning,  the 
garish  sun  would  at  one  bound  burst  from  the  bosom  of 
night  and  blaze  above  the  horizon ; but  the  air  watches  for 
his  coming,  and  sends  at  first  but  one  little  ray  to  announce 
his  approach  and  then  another  and  by  and  by  a handful, 
and  so  gently  draws  aside  the.  curtain  of  night,  and  slowly 
lets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  her 
eyelids  open  and  like  man  she  goeth  forth  again  to  her 
labour  till  the  evening.  G.  WILSON 


88.  KING  JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND  SUSPECTS  PERKIN 
WARBECK.  But  the  king  of  Scotland,  though  he  would  not 
formally  retradl  his  judgment  of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had 
engaged  himself  so  far;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon 
often  speech  with  the  Englishmen  and  divers  other  adver- 
tisements, began  to  suspecft  him  for  a counterfeit.  Wherefore 
in  a noble  fashion  he  called  him  unto  him  and  recounted 
the  benefits  and  favours  that  he  had  done  him  in  making 
him  his  ally,  and  in  provoking  a mighty  and  opulent  king 
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by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  space  of  two 
years  together:  nay  more,  that  he  had  refused  an  honour- 
able peace,  whereof  he  had  a fair  offer  if  he  would  have 
delivered  him ; and  that,  to  keep  his  promise  with  him,  he 
had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and  people  whom  he 
might  not  hold  in  any  long  discontent:  and  therefore  re- 
quired him  to  think  of  his  own  fortunes  and  to  choose  out 
some  fitter  place  for  his  exile;  telling  him  withal,  that  he 
could  not  say,  but  the  English  had  forsaken  him  before  the 
Scottish,  for  that  upon  two  several  trials  none  had  de- 
clared themselves  on  his  side;  but  nevertheless  he  would 
make  good  what  he  said  to  him  at  his  first  receiving,  which 
was  that  he  should  not  repent  him  for  putting  himself  into 
his  hands : for  that  he  would  not  cast  him  off,  but  help  him 
with  shipping  and  means  to  transport  him  where  he  should 
desire.  lord  bacon 


89.  SOCRATES.  Though  Socrates  was  a good  and  faith- 
ful subjedl  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  would  promote 
no  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could  not  like  the 
Athenian  constitution.  He  wished  for  wholesome  changes 
by  gentle  means  ; and  it  seems  even  to  have  been  a principal 
obje6l  of  the  labours  to  which  he  dedicated  himself,  to  infuse 
principles  into  the  rising  generation  that  might  bring  about 
the  desirable  change  insensibly.  His  scholars  were  chiefly 
sons  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  whose  easy  circumstances 
afforded  leisure  to  attend  him  ; and  some  of  these,  zealously 
adopting  his  tenets,  others  merely  pleased  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  arguments  and  the  liveliness  of  his  manner, 
and  desirous  to  emulate  his  triumphs  over  his  opponents, 
were  forward,  after  his  example,  to  engage  in  disputation 
upon  all  the  subjecfts  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
course. 


90.  NO  MONOPOLY  OF  LEARNING.  It  is  an  honourable 
obje6l  to  see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to  the  bounty  of 
ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and  like  the 
natural  charity  of  the  sun  illuminates  another  without  ob- 
scuring itself.  To  be  reserved  in  this  part  of  goodness  is 
the  sordidest  piece  of  covetousness  and  more  contemptible 
than  the  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a 
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scholar)  I am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition.  I make 
not  therefore  my  head  a grave,  but  a treasury  of  knowledge. 
I intend  no  monopoly  but  a community  in  learning.  I 
study  not  for  my  own  sake  only  but  for  theirs  that  study 
not  for  themselves.  I envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than 
myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less.  I instru6l  no  man 
as  an  exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather 
to  nourish  and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget 
and  propagate  it  in  his.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  endea- 
vours, there  is  but  one  thought  that  deje6ls  me,  that  my 
acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself  nor  can  be  legacied 
among  my  honoured  friends. 


91.  fox’s  east  INDIA  BILL — OPENING  OF  SPEECH  ON — 
DEC.  I,  1783.  I thank  you  for  pointing  to  me.  I really 
wished  much  to  gain  your  attention  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  debate.  I have  been  long  very  deeply,  though  perhaps 
ineffedlually,  engaged  in  the  preliminary  inquiries,  which 
have  continued  without  intermission  for  some  years.  Though 
I have  felt  with  some  degree  of  sensibility  the  natural  and 
inevitable  impressions  of  the  several  matters  of  fa61;,  as  they 
have  been  successively  disclosed,  I have  not  at  any  time 
attempted  to  trouble  you  on  the  merits  of  the  subje6l;  and 
very  little  on  any  of  the  points  which  incidentally  arose  in 
the  course  of  our  proceedings.  But  I should  be  sorry  to  be 
found  totally  silent  upon  this  day.  Our  inquiries  are  now 
come  to  a final  issue : it  is  now  to  be  determined  whether 
the  three  years  of  laborious  parliamentary  research,  whether 
the  twenty  years  of  patient  Indian  suifering,  are  to  produce 
a substantial  reform  in  our  eastern  administration,  or  whe- 
ther our  knowledge  of  the  grievances  has  abated  our  zeal 
for  the  correction  of  them,  and  our  very  inquiry  into  the 
evil  was  only  a pretext  to  elude  the  remedy,  which  is  de- 
manded from  us  by  humanity,  by  justice  and  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  true  policy.  Depend  upon  it  this  business  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  our  fame.  It  will  turn  out  a matter  of 
great  disgrace  or  great  glory  to  the  whole  British  nation. 
We  are  on  a conspicuous  stage  and  the  world  marks  our 
demeanour.  E.  BURKE 


92.  ERRONEOUS  INFERENCES  FROM  PRESENT  PERCEP- 
TIONS. He  is  not  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  ideas  he 
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a6lually  perceives,  but  in  the  inferences  he  makes  from  his 
present  perceptions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  oar,  what  he 
immediately  perceives  by  sight  is  certainly  crooked,  and  so 
far  he  is  in  the  right.  But  if  he  thence  conclude,  that  upon 
taking  the  oar  out  of  the  water  he  shall  perceive  the  same 
crookedness ; or  that  it  would  affedl  his  touch,,  as  crooked 
things  are  wont  to  do  : in  that  he  is  mistaken.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  he  shall  conclude  from  what  he  perceives  in  one  station 
that  in  case  he  advances  towards  the  moon  or  tower  he 
should  still  be  affedted  with  the  like  ideas,  he  is  mistaken. 
But  his  mistake  lies  not  in  what  he  perceives  immediately 
and  at  present  (it  being  a manifest  contradidlion  to  suppose 
he  should  err  in  respedl  of  that),  but  in  the  wrong  judgment 
he  makes  concerning  the  ideas  he  apprehends  to  be  con- 
nected with  those  immediately  perceived ; or  concerning  the 
ideas  that,  from  what  he  perceives  at  present,  he  imagines 
would  be  perceived  in  other  circumstances.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  Copernican  system.  We  do  not 
here  perceive  any  motion  of  the  earth:  but  it  were  erro- 
neous thence  to  conclude,  that  in  case  we  were  placed  at  as 
great  a distance  from  that,  as  we  are  now  from  the  other 
planets,  we  should  not  then  perceive  its  motion. 

G.  BERKELEY 


93.  man’s  need  of  some  higher  strength  than  his 

OWN  TO  FORTIFY  HIMSELF  AGAINST  TROUBLES.  Our  condi- 
tion is  universally  exposed  to  fears  and  troubles,  and  no  man 
is  so  stupid  but  he  studies  and  projeCts  for  some  fence  against 
them,  some  bulwark  to  break  the  incursions  of  evils,  and  so 
to  bring  his  mind  to  some  ease,  ridding  it  of  the  fear  of 
them.  Thus  men  seek  safety  in  the  greatness  or  multitude 
or  supposed  faithfulness  of  friends ; they  seek  by  any  means 
to  be  strongly  underset  this  way ; to  have  many  and  power- 
ful and  trustworthy  friends.  But  wiser  men,  perceiving  the 
unsafety  and  vanity  of  these  and  all  external  things,  have 
cast  about  for  some  higher  course.  They  see  a necessity  of 
withdrawing  a man  from  externals,  which  do  nothing  but 
mock  and  deceive  those  most  who  trust  most  to  them ; but 
they  cannot  tell  whither  to  diredl  him.  The  best  of  them 
bring  him  into  himself,  and  think  to  quiet  him  so,  but  the 
truth  is,  he  finds  as  little  to  support  him  there ; there  is 
nothing  truly  strong  enough  within  him,  to  hold  out  against 
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the  many  sorrows  and  fears  which  still  from  without  do 
assault  him.  So  then,  though  it  is  well  done,  to  call  off  a 
man  from  outward  things,  as  moving  sands,  that  he  build 
not  on  them,  yet  this  is  not  enough ; for  his  own  spirit  is 
as  unsettled  a piece  as  is  in  all  the  world,  and  must  have 
some  higher  strength  than  its  own,  to  fortify  and  fix  it. 

R.  LEIGHTON 


94.  ARISTOTLE— HIS  MISTAKEN  PRINCIPLES.  In  every 
system  of  philosophy  an  error  of  principle  like  a biting 
cancer  spreads  its  evil  tendency  on  all  sides : and  thus  in 
the  case  of  Aristotle,  the  conception  of  matter,  which  was 
intended  to  conceal  much  that  was  vicious  in  his  theory  of 
the  world,  has  only  increased  the  evil  he  sought  to  remedy. 
Similarly  is  it  with  his  conception  of  infinity  in  the  world, 
whether  special  or  temporal : it  is  resolved  into  matter  and 
thereby  rendered  unintelligible.  But  this  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly the  case,  in  his  mode  of  reducing  many  natural  causes 
to  matter  simply,  by  arguing  that  many  things  come  to  pass, 
merely  because  they  are  necessary : and  although  end  or 
design  rules  the  world  for  the  most  part,  still  accident  and 
chance  are  not  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of 
things.  Moreover  the  observation  of  the  many  perishable 
produdlions  of  Nature  leads  him  to  the  idea  that  the  reason 
of  their  not  participating  always  in  entity  is,  their  great 
distance  from  the  source  of  eternal  motion ; as  if  this  prin- 
ciple were  unable  to  pervade  the  whole  system  and  all  its 
parts  with  equal  energy  and  power. 


95.  MODE  OF  ESTIMATING  ACTIONS.  The  present  adlion, 
like  every  other,  is  to  be  considered  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury  which  the  person  complaining  to  a court  of 
justice  has  received.  If  he  has  received  an  injury  or  sus- 
tained a loss  that  can  be  estimated  directly  in  money,  there 
is  then  no  other  medium  of  redress  but  in  monies,  num- 
bered according  to  the  extent  of  the  proof.  I apprehend  it 
will  not  be  even  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
that  if  a person  has  sustained  a loss  and  can  shew  it  is  to 
any  given  extent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of 
it  in  damages.  If  a man  destroys  my  house  or  furniture, 
or  deprives  me  of  a chattel,  I have  a right,  beyond  all  man- 
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ner  of  doubt,  to  recover  their  corresponding  values  in  money ; 
and  it  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  he  who  has  deprived  me 
of  the  advantage  I before  possessed,  is  in  no  situation  to 
render  me  satisfaction.  It  would  be  a direCl  breach  of  the 
oaths  of  jurors  if,  impressed  with  a firm  conviCtion  that  a 
plaintiff  had  received  damages  to  a given  amount,  they  re- 
tired, from  their  duty,  because  they  felt  commiseration  for  a 
defendant,  even  in  a case  where  he  might  be  worthy  of  com- 
passion, from  the  injury  being  unpremeditated  and  inad- 
vertent. 


96.  PINDAR — HIS  RECITATION  OF  HIS  OWN  ODES.  No 
one  in  faCl  can  read  the  first  or  the  sixth  Olympic  ode  with- 
out perceiving  at  once,  how  much  of  their  beauty  and  good 
sense  depended  on  being  recited  by  their  author.  The  rapid 
transitions,  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a skilful  improvisa- 
tore,  who  changes  his  subjeCt  as  soon  he  finds  it  becoming 
wearisome;  the  allusions  to  the  banquet  then  before  them, 
to  the  songs  which  they  had  just  heard,  and  to  the  persons 
present ; the  compliments  to  the  musicians  and  to  the  patron 
of  the  feast;  and  the  artful  mention  of  the  poet’s  own  feel- 
ings history  or  necessities  would  all  have  been  absurd  and 
offensive  in  any  mouth  but  his  own. 


97.  EFFECTS  AND  FORCE  OF  MUSICAL  HARMONY.  In 
harmony  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances, 
and  brought  by  having  them  often  iterated  into  a love  of  the 
things  themselves.  For  which  cause  there  is  nothing  more 
contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  harmony ; than 
some,  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And 
that  there  is  such  a difference  of  one  kind  from  another  we 
need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and  heavi- 
ness, of  some,  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind;  one 
kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir 
our  affections ; there  is  that  draweth  to  a marvellous  grave 
and  sober  mediocrity;  there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it  were 
into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  with  an  heavenly  joy,  and  for 
the  time  in  a manner  severing  it  from  the  body:  so  that 
although  we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty 
or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in  due 
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sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our 
souls,  is  by  a native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available 
to  bring  to  a perfedl  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled. 

R.  HOOKER 


98.  PERICLES.  The  influence  of  Pericles  was  grounded 
partly  indeed  on  the  measures  by  which  he  courted  popular 
favour — which  would  have  been  equally  agreeable  if  they 
had  been  proposed  by  any  other  man — but  still  more  on  the 
rare  qualities  of  his  genius  and  his  charadler:  on  his  elo- 
quence, his  military  talents,  his  political  experience,  his  pru- 
dence, his  integrity,  his  serenity  and  greatness  of  soul.  It 
was  thus  that  he  was  enabled  permanently  to  control  the 
Assembly  and  sometimes  successfully  to  resist  its  declared 
wishes.  No  man  ever  appeared  after  him  at  the  head  of 
affairs  who  combined  so  many  claims  to  general  confidence 
and  respecl.  But  with  regard  to  the  demagogues  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  period  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  it  is 
clear  that,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  possessed  any 
personal  influence,  or  was  indebted  for  the  degree  of  favour 
he  enjoyed  to  any  other  instruments  than  the  arts  with  which 
he  flattered  the  passions  of  the  people.  c.  thirlwall 


99.  OBSTINATE  ADHERENCE  TO  CUSTOM.  Surely  every 
medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new 
remedies  must  expedl  new  evils;  for  time  is  the  greatest 
innovator  ; and  if  time  of  course  alter  all  things  to  the  worse 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better, 
what  shall  be  the  end  ? It  is  true,  that  what  is  settled  by 
custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit;  and 
those  things  which  have  long  gone  together  are  as  it  were 
confederate  within  themselves  ; whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well,  but  though  they  help  by  their  utility  yet  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity:  besides,  they  are  like  stran- 
gers, more  admired  and  less  favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if 
time  stood  still;  which  contrariwise  moveth  so  round,  that 
a froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a thing  as  an 
innovation,  and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old  times 
are  but  a scorn  to  the  new.  It  were  good  therefore  that 
men  in  their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time 
itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly  but  quietly  and  by 
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degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ; for  otherwise,  whatsoever  is 
new  is  unlooked  for,  and  ever  it  mends  some  and  pairs ^ 
other;  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a fortune  and 
thanks  the  time,  and  he  that  is  hurt  for  a wrong  and 
imputeth  it  to  the  author.  LORD  BACON 


100.  PRIDE— THE  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  national  chara6ler  of  the  English 
is  pride,  and  the  meanest  of  all  pride,  purse-pride.  Even 
a poor  lord  is  despised;  and  to  increase  his  fortune,  a 
necessitous  peer  will  condescend  to  marry  into  a rich  citizen’s 
family.  An  overweening  afifedfion  for  money,  an  idolatrous 
worship  of  gain,  have  absolutely  confounded  the  general 
intelledl,  and  warped  the  judgment  of  many  to  that  excess, 
that,  in  estimating  men  or  things,  they  refer  always  to 
‘What  is  he  worth.^’  or  ‘What  will  it  fetch Were  we  to 
point  out  a person  as  he  passes  and  say,  ‘There  goes  a good 
man,  one  who  has  not  a vice’ — he  would  scarce  be  noticed — 
but  exclaim,  ‘That  man  is  worth  ^500,000,’  and  he  will  be 

stared  at  till  out  of  sight This  makes  good  what  Mr 

Burke  says,  ‘that  a merchant  has  no  faith  but  in  his  banker; 
his  ledger  is  his  bible;  the  exchange  is  his  church;  the  desk 
is  his  altar ; and  his  money  is  his  god.’ 


lOI.  KING  HENRY  VII — HIS  EMBASSY  TO  MAXIMILIAN 
ON  THE  PROJECTED  INVASION  OF  FRANCE,  A.D.  1513.  The 
English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to  Maximilian  did  find 
his  power  and  promise  at  a very  great  distance,  he  being 
utterly  unprovided  of  men  money  and  arms  for  any  such 
enterprise.  For  Maximilian,  having  neither  wing  to  fly  on, 
for  that  his  patrimony  of  Austria  was  not  in  his  hands  (his 
father  being  then  living)  and  on  the  other  side  his  matri- 
monial territories  of  Flanders  were  partly  in  dowry  to  his 
mother-in-law  and  partly  not  serviceable  in  respedl  of  the 
late  rebellions,  was  thereby  destitute  of  means  to  enter  into 
war.  The  ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but  wisely  thought 
fit  to  advertise  the  king  thereof,  rather  than  to  return  them- 
selves, till  the  king’s  further  pleasure  were  known : the  rather, 
for  that  Maximilian  himself  spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did 
before,  and  entertained  them  with  dilatory  answers:  so  as 


pai7's'\  i.  q.  impairs. 
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the  formal  part  of  their  ambassage  might  well  warrant  and 
require  their  farther  stay.  The  king  hereupon  (who  doubted 
as  much  before  and  saw  through  his  business  from  the  be- 
ginning) wrote  back  to  the  ambassadors,  commending  their 
discretion  in  not  returning,  and  willing  them  to  keep  the 
state  wherein  they  found  Maximilian  as  a secret,  till  they 
heard  further  from  him.  LORD  BACON 


102.  LIVING  OVER  AGAIN.  And,  though  I think  that  no 
man  can  live  well  once,  but  he  that  could  live  twice,  yet  for 
my  own  part  I would  not  live  over  my  hours  past  or  begin 
again  the  thread  of  my  days,  not  because  I have  lived  them 
well  but  for  fear  I should  live  them  worse.  I find  my 
growing  judgment  daily  instrudl  me  how  to  be  better,  but 
my  untamed  affedfions  and  confirmed  vitiosity  make  me 
daily  do  worse.  I find  in  my  confirmed  age  the  same  sins  I 
discovered  in  my  youth ; I committed  many  then  because 
I was  a child;  and  because  I commit  them  still,  I am  yet 
an  infant.  Therefore  I perceive  a man  may  be  twice  a child 
before  the  years  of  dotage ; and  stand  in  need  of  Ison’s  bath 
before  threescore. 


103.  SLEEP.  We  term  sleep  a death,  and  yet  it  is 
waking  that  kills  us  and  destroys  those  spirits  that  are  the 
house  of  life.  Mis  indeed  a part  of  life  that  best  expresseth 
death  ; for  every  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as  he  adfs  his 
nature  or  some  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of  himself.  It 
is  that  death  by  which  we  may  literally  be  said  to  die  daily  ; 
a death  which  Adam  died  before  his  mortality  ; a death 
whereby  we  live  a middle  and  moderating  point  between 
life  and  death.  In  fine,  so  like  death,  I dare  not  trust  it 
without  my  prayers  and  an  half  adieu  unto  the  world,  and 
take  my  farewell  in  a colloquy  with  God. 


104.  DIGNITY  OF  man’s  NATURE  SHEWN  IN  HIS  SENSE 
OF  RELIGION.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how  vastly  the 
human  mind  excels  the  brutes  with  regard  to  its  wonderful 
powers,  and  next  to  these,  in  its  works,  devices  and  inten- 
tions ; for  it  performs  such  great  and  wonderful  things,  as 
the  brutes,  even  those  of  the  greatest  sagacity,  can  neither 
FOL.  CENT.  25 
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imitate  nor  at  all  understand.  Nay  man,  though  he  is  much 
less  in  bulk,  and  inferior  in  strength  to  many  of  them,  yet 
as  lord  and  king  of  them  all,  he  can,  by  surprising  means, 
bend  and  apply  the  strength  and  industry  of  all  the  other 
creatures,  and  all  the  parts  and  powers  of  this  visible  world, 
to  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  his  own  life.  He 
also  builds  cities,  eredfs  commonwealths,  makes  laws,  con- 
dudfs  armies,  fits  out  fleets,  measures  not  only  the  earth  but 
the  heavens  also,  and  investigates  the  motions  of  the  stars. 
He  foretells  eclipses  many  years  before  they  happen,  and 
with  little  difflculty,  sends  his  thoughts  to  a great  distance, 
bids  them  visit  the  remotest  cities  and  countries,  and  mount 
above  the  sun  and  the  stars  and  even  the  heavens  them- 
selves. But  all  these  things  are  small,  compared  with  that 
surpassing  dignity  Avhich  results  to  the  human  mind  from 
its  being  capable  of  religion.  It  acknowledges  a God  and 
worships  Him;  it  builds  temples  to  His  honour;  it  celebrates 
His  never  enough  exalted  Majesty  with  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  praises ; depends  upon  His  bounty,  implores  His  aid ; 
and  so  carries  on  a constant  intercourse  with  heaven — and, 
which  is  a strong  proof  of  its  being  originally  from  heaven, 
it  hopes  at  last  to  return  thither.  Truly,  in  my  judgment, 
this  previous  impression  and  hope  of  immortality,  and  these 
earnest  desires  after  it,  are  a very  strong  evidence  that  the 
soul  is  immortal.  R.  LEIGHTON 


105.  THE  SAME  CONTINUED.  These  impressions  of 
immortality,  though  in  most  men  they  lie  overpowered, 
and  almost  quite  extinguished  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies, 
and  an  extravagant  love  to  present  enjoyment,  yet  now  and 
then  in  time  of  adversity,  break  forth  and  exert  themselves, 
especially  under  the  pressure  of  severe  distempers,  and  at  the 
approaches  of  death.  But  those  whose  minds  are  purified, 
and  their  thoughts  habituated  to  divine  things,  with  what 
constant  and  ardent  wishes  do  they  breathe  after  that  their 
blessed  immortality ! Like  exiles,  they  earnestly  wish,  make 
interest  and  struggle  hard  to  regain  their  native  country. 
Moreover,  does  not  that  noble  negledl  of  the  body  and  its 
senses,  and  that  contempt  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh, 
which  these  heavenly  souls  have  attained,  evidently  show 
that,  in  a short  time,  they  will  be  taken  from  hence,  and  that 
the  body  and  soul  are  of  a different  and  almost  contrary 
nature  to  one  another;  that,  therefore,  the  duration  of  the 
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one  depends  not  one  upon  the  other,  but  is  quite  of  another 
kind ; and  that  the  soul  set  at  liberty  from  the  body,  is  not 
only  exempted  from  death,  but,  in  some  sense,  then  begins  to 
live  and  then  first  sees  the  light?  Had  we  not  this  hope  to 
support  us,  what  ground  should  we  have  to  lament  our  first 
nativity,  which  placed  us  in  a life  so  short,  so  destitute  of 
good,  so  crowded  with  miseries — a life,  which  we  pass  entirely 
in  grasping  phantoms  of  felicity,  and  suffering  real  cala- 
mities ! So  that,  if  there  were  not,  beyond  this,  a life  and 
happiness  that  more  truly  deserve  their  names,  who  can  help 
seeing  that,  of  all  creatures,  man  would  be  the  most  misera- 
ble, and,  of  all  men,  the  best  would  be  the  most  unhappy  ? 

R.  LEIGHTON 


Io6.  PARLIAMENT — COMMENDATION  OF  THEIR  PROCEED- 
INGS. Nevertheless  there  being  three  principal  things,  with- 
out which  all  praising  is  but  courtship  and  flattery,  first, 
when  that  only  is  praised  which  is  solidly  worth  praise ; next, 
when  the  greatest  likelihoods  are  brought,  that  such  things 
are  truly  and  really  in  those  persons,  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed ; the  other,  when  he  who  praises,  by  shewing  that 
such  his  adfual  persuasion  is  of  whom  he  writes,  can  demon- 
strate that  he  flatters  not;  the  former  two  of  these  I have 
heretofore  endeavoured,  rescuing  the  employment  from  him 
who  went  about  to  impair  your  merits  with  a trivial  and 
malignant  encomium ; the  latter,  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
mine  own  acquittal,  ‘that  whom  I so  extolled  I did  not 
flatter,’  hath  been  reserved  opportunely  to  this  occasion. 
For  he  who  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been  nobly  done, 
and  fears  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  be  done  better, 
gives  ye  the  best  covenant  of  his  fidelity ; and  that  his  loyal- 
est  affedlion  and  his  hope  waits  on  your  proceedings.  His 
highest  praising  is  not  flattery  and  his  plainest  advice  is  a 
kind  of  praising;  for,  though  I should  affirm  and  hold  by 
argument,  that  it  would  fare  better  with  truth  and  with  learn- 
ing and  the  commonwealth,  if  one  of  your  published  orders, 
which  I should  name,  were  called  in ; yet  at  the  same  time 
it  could  not  but  much  redound  to  the  lustre  of  your  mild 
and  equal  government,  whenas  private  persons  are  hereby 
animated  to  think  ye  better  pleased  with  public  advice,  than 
other  statists  have  been  delighted  heretofore  with  public 
flattery.  j.  milton 

25—2 
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107,  OBJECTS  OF  HISTORY.  In  every  thing  that  is 
offered  to  the  eyes  or  ears,  the  design  should  always  be,  to 
convey  either  some  utility  or  some  pleasure.  All  history 
especially  should  be  directed  constantly  to  these  two  ends. 
But  an  exaggerated  description  of  astonishing  accidents  is 
certainly  neither  useful  nor  pleasing.  It  cannot  be  useful, 
since  no  one  would  wish  to  imitate  what  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son : nor  pleasing,  because  none  can  be  delighted  either  with 
the  sight  or  the  relation  of  such  events  as  are  repugnant 
both  to  nature  and  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men. 
We  may  desire  indeed  once,  and  for  the  first  time  only,  to 
see  or  to  hear  of  such  disasters  ; for  the  sake  of  being  assured 
that  some  things  may  happen  which  we  conceived  to  be  im- 
possible. But  when  we  have  this  assurance,  any  lengthened 
repetition,  forced  upon  us,  only  fills  us  with  disgust.  An 
historian  therefore  should  be  contented  barely  to  relate, 
what  may  serve  for  imitation,  or  may  be  heard  with  plea- 
sure. An  enlarged  description  of  calamity,  which  exceeds 
those  bounds,  may  be  proper  indeed  for  tragedy,  but  not  for 
history.  Some  indulgence  however  may  be  allowed  perhaps 
to  those  historians,  who,  because  they  neither  have  consi- 
dered the  works  of  nature  nor  are  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral course  of  things  in  the  world,  are  ready  to  regard  the 
events  which  themselves  have  seen,  or  which  they  have 
greedily  received  from  others,  as  the  greatest  and  most  won- 
derful that  have  happened  in  any  age.  Misled  by  this  per- 
suasion, and  not  sensible  of  the  mistake  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  they  set  themselves  to  relate  with  large  exagge- 
ration transadlions,  which  have  not  even  the  praise  of  no- 
velty since  they  have  before  been  recounted  by  others,  and 
from  which  their  readers  also  never  can  derive  either  advan- 
tage or  delight. 


108.  DIVISIONS  AMONG  THE  COUNCILS  AT  OXFORD,  A.D. 
1643.  The  discomposures,  jealousies  and  disgusts,  which 
reigned  at  Oxford,  produced  great  inconveniences ; and  as 
many  times  men  in  a scuffle  lose  their  weapons,  and  light 
upon  those  which  belonged  to  their  adversaries,  who  again 
arm  themselves  with  those  which  belonged  to  the  others, 
such,  one  would  have  thought,  had  been  the  fortune  of  the 
king’s  armies  in  the  encounters  with  the  enemy : for  those 
under  the  king’s  commanders  grew  insensibly  into  all  the 
license,  disorder  and  impiety,  with  which  they  had  re- 
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proached  the  rebels;  and  they,  into  great  discipline,  dili- 
gence and  sobriety;  which  begat  courage  and  resolution  in 
them  and  notable  dexterity  in  achievements  and  enterprises. 
Insomuch  as  one  side  seemed  to  fight  for  monarchy,  with 
the  weapons  of  confusion,  and  the  other  to  destroy  the  king 
and  government,  with  all  the  principles  and  regularity  of 
monarchy.  LORD  clarendon 


109.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  WILL  AND  APPETITE. 
But  of  one  thing  we  must  have  special  care,  as  being  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  that  is,  how  the  Will, 
properly  and  stridlly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things  which  are  re- 
ferred unto  the  end  that  man  desireth,  differeth  greatly 
from  that  inferior  natural  desire  which  we  call  Appetite. 
The  obje6l  of  appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 
wished  for;  the  objedl  of  will  is  that  good  which  reason 
doth  lead  us  to  seek.  Affe6lions,  as  joy  and  grief  and  fear 
and  anger  with  such  like,  being  as  it  were  the  sundry 
fashions  and  forms  of  appetite,  can  neither  rise  at  the  con- 
ceit of  a thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose  but  rise  at  the 
sight  of  some  things.  Wherefore  it  is  not  altogether  in  our 
power,  whether  we  will  be  stirred  with  affe6lions  or  no. 
Whereas  adlions  which  issue  from  the  disposition  of  the 
will  are  in  the  power  thereof  to  be  performed  or  stayed. 

R.  HOOKER 


no.  EXTREME  REMEDIES.  We  are  contrariwise  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  which  will  perfe6lly  recover  a sick,  and  restore 
a diseased  body  unto  health,  must  not  endeavour  so  much 
to  bring  it  to  a state  of  simple  contrariety,  as  of  fit  propor- 
tion in  contrariety  unto  those  evils  which  are  to  be  cured. 
He  that  will  take  away  extreme  heat  by  setting  the  body  in 
extremity  of  cold,  shall  undoubtedly  remove  the  disease,  but 
together  with  it  the  diseased  too.  The  first  thing  therefore 
in  skilful  cures,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  part  afifedled ; the 
next  is  of  the  evil  which  doth  affecT  it ; the  last  is  not  only 
of  the  kind  but  also  of  the  measure  of  contrary  things 
whereby  to  remove  it.  R.  hooker 


III.  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  HAMPDEN. . Mr  Hampden  was 
a man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may  be  of  the  most 
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discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address  and  insinuation 
to  bring  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of 
that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  began  the  discourse,  or 
made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  assumed  ; 
but  a very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  a full 
debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was  like  to  be  inclined, 
took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily, 
so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  condudled  it  to  the  conclusion 
he  desired  ; and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  never 
was  without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 

LORD  CLARENDON 


1 12.  ROME — THE  OCCASION  OF  HER  GREATNESS.  Many 
have  been  of  opinion,  among  whom  is  Plutarch,  a great 
writer,  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  more  favoured  by 
fortune,  than  assisted  by  their  virtues,  in  gaining  their  em- 
pire. And  among  other  reasons  which  he  alleges  to  that 
purpose,  he  says,  it  appears  by  the  confession  of  the  same 
people,  that  they  acknowledged  all  their  vidlories  from  for- 
tune, having  consecrated  more  temples  to  her,  than  to  any 
other  god.  And  Livy  seems  to  side  with  this  opinion : 
because  it  is  very  seldom,  that  he  brings  in  any  Roman 
speaking  wLere  he  makes  mention  of  virtue,  but  he  that 
joins  fortune  therewith.  Whereunto  I will  not  yield  in  any 
terms,  nor  think  I it  can  be  maintained  : for  if  never  any 
republic  made  the  same  progress  that  Rome  made,  it  is  be- 
cause never  hath  any  .republic  been  so  ordered  to  make  its 
advantage,  as  Rome  was  : for  the  valour  of  their  armies 
gained  them  their  empire,  and  their  order  of  proceeding, 
and  their  own  m.anner,  with  that  which  their  first  founder 
likewise  devised  for  them,  made  them  keep  what  they  had 
gotten,  as  hereafter  in  several  discourses  shall  be  declared. 

N.  MACHIAVELLI 


1 1 3.  FORCE — USE  OF  IT,  TEMPORARY,  UNCERTAIN  AND 
HURTFUL  TO  THE  OBJECT  IT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  PRESERVE. 
First,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  use  of  force  alone  is  but 
temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a moment ; but  it  does  not 
remove  the  necessity  of  subduing  again ; and  a nation  is 
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not  governed,  which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered.  My 
next  objedlibn  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is  not  always  the 
effedl  of  force  ; and  an  armament  is  not  a vidlory.  If  you 
do  not  succeed  you  are  without  resource  ; for,  conciliation 
failing,  force  remains  ; but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of 
reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and  authority  are  sometimes 
bought  by  kindness  ; but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms 
by  an  impoverished  and  defeated  violence.  A further  ob- 
jedlion  to  force  is,  that  you  hnpair  the  object  by  your  very 
endeavours  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you  fought  for  is  not 
the  thing  which  you  recover  ; but  depreciated,  sunk,  wasted, 
and  consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing  less  will  content 
me  than  whole  Ainerica.  I do  not  choose  to  consume  its 
strength  along  with  our  own  ; because  in  all  parts  it  is  the 
British  strength  which  I consume.  E.  BURKE 


1 14.  ADVICE  ON  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  First  excogitate 
matter,  then  words  ; and  examine  the  weight  of  each,  and 
be  better  at  the  end  than  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning than  in  the  middle.  Express  fully,  but  not  pro- 
fusely ; and  yet  there  are  places  in  which  we  should  let  out 
all  our  sail,  and  others  in  which  we  should  contradl,  and 
take  it  in.  Understand  those  to  whom  you  are  to  speak  ; 
consider  what  they  will  hear  with  most  attention,  what  is 
most  longed  for,  what  will  leave  the  sweetest  memorial  of 
the  past,  and  allusions  to  things  known  and  pleasing. 

B.  JONSON 


1 15.  THE  BODY  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  SOUL’S  INSTRUMENT. 
The  soul  in  respedl  of  the  body  may  be  compared  to  an  ex- 
cellent workman,  who  cannot  labour  in  his  occupation  with- 
out some  necessary  instruments,  and  those  well  wrought  and 
prepared  to  his  hand.  The  most  skilful  musician  cannot 
raise  any  harmony  from  an  instrument  of  music  out  of  tune. 
We  are  therefore  to  be  very  careful  of  these  external  parts, 
since  the  spirit  which  moves  in  them  can  naturally  produce 
no  adlions  of  worth,  if  this  instrumental  frame  be  out  of 
order.  Hence  it  is  that  those  men,  who  abuse  their  bodies 
by  the  violence  of  intemperate  sins,  are  sometimes  overtaken 
either  with  a sleepy  dulness  or  a wild  distra6lion.  Their 
souls  are  not  able  to  produce  any  worthy  a61  after  a defecft 
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contradled  upon  their  organs,  or  else  are  unwilling  to  be 
restrained  and  confined  to  a bad  lodging  or  a loathsome 
dungeon. 


1 1 6.  THE  SOUL — ITS  HIGH  FACULTIES.  The  soul  of  man 
therefore  being  capable  of  a more  divine  perfe6lion,  hath, 
besides  the  faculties  of  growing  unto  sensible  knowledge, 
which  is  common  unto  us  with  beasts,  a farther  ability, 
whereof  in  them  there  is  no  shew  at  all,  the  ability  of  reach- 
ing higher  than  unto  sensible  things.  Concerning  perfec- 
tions in  this  kind ; that  by  proceeding  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  by  growing  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  man 
amongst  the  creatures  of  this  inferior  world  aspireth 
to  the  greatest  conformity  with  God ; this  is  not  only 
known  unto  us,  whom  He  himself  hath  so  instructed,  but 
even  they  do  acknowledge,  who  amongst  men  are  not  judged 
the  nearest  unto  Him.  With  Plato  what  one  thing  more 
usual,  than  .to  excite  men  unto  love  of  wisdom,  by  shewing 
how  much  wise  men  are  thereby  exalted  above  men  ; how 
knowledge  doth  raise  them  up  into  heaven  ; how  it  maketh 
them,  though  not  gods,  yet  as  gods,  high,  admirable  and 
divine.  R.  hooker 


1 17.  PARTISANS  OF  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE.  Of  those  who 
wish  for  peace,  there  are  two  classes.  There  are  some,  and 
of  those  a very  numerous  body,  who  are  desirous  for  peace, 
as  soon  as  peace  can  be  obtained  on  safe  and  honourable 
terms.  To  such  it  must  be  clear  that  the  objedl  of  their 
wishes  cannot  be  secured  by  laying  aside  the  means  of  ac- 
tion. But  there  are  others,  who  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
attainment  of  peace,  there  are  no  terms  which  we  ought  not 
to  accept,  no  law  to  which  we  ought  not  to  submit.  Even 
those  who  entertain  these  humiliating  ideas  would  be  guilty 
of  insanity,  were  they  to  add  to  the  degradation,  by  laying 
aside  one  of  the  weapons  to  which  they  trust  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  darling  objedl.  Such  conducT  would  betray  a 
desire  not  only  to  take  any  terms  which  the  enemy  might 
be  pleased  to  di6\ate,  but  to  take  every  means  to  render 
these  terms  as  bad  as  possible.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
measure  in  agitation  affe61:s  the  question  of  peace,  both  as 
it  depends  upon  the  period  of  its  restoration  and  the  terms 
on  which  it  may  be  concluded.  Did  the  reasonings  upon 
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this  subjecft  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  facfl,  the  condudl  of 
the  enemy  through  the  whole  course  of  the  war  would  put 
the  matter  beyond  all  question. 


1 1 8.  PREFACE  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION.  I 
have  the  more  willingly  induced  myself  to  this  unequal 
task,  out  of  the  hope  of  contributing  somewhat  to  that 
end : and  though  a piece  of  this  nature  (wherein  the  in- 
firmities of  some  and  the  malice  of  others  must  be  boldly 
looked  upon  and  mentioned)  is  not  likely  to  be  published 
in  the  age  in  which  it  is  writ,  yet  it  may  serve  to  inform^ 
myself  and  some  others  what  we  are  to  do,  as  well  as  to 
comfort  us  in  what  we  have  done.  For  which  work,  as  I 
may  not  be  thought  altogether  an  incompetent  person,  hav- 
ing been  present  in  those  councils  before  and  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  and  having  since  had  the  honour  to 
be  near  two  great  kings  in  some  trust,  so  I shall  perform 
the  same  with  all  faithfulness  and  ingenuity ; with  an  equal 
observation  of  the  faults  and  infirmities  of  both  sides,  with 
their  defedls  and  oversights  in  pursuing  their  own  ends ; and 
shall  no  otherwise  mention  small  and  light  occurrences,  than 
as  they  have  been  introductions  to  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment : nor  speak  of  persons  otherwise,  than  as  the  men- 
tion of  their  virtues  or  vices  is  essential  to  the  work  in  hand. 
In  which  I shall  in  truth  preserve  myself  from  the  least 
sharpness,  that  may  proceed  from  private  provocation,  and 
in  the  whole  observe  the  rules  that  a man  should,  who  de- 
serves to  be  believed.  LORD  clarendon 


1 19.  SUCCESS — NO  CRITERION  OF  MERIT.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  a6l  very 
absurdly  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a man’s  merit  from 
his  successes.  But  certainly  if  I thought  the  whole  circle 
of  our  being- was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths, 
I should  think  a man’s  good  fortune  the  measure  and  stand- 
ard of  his  real  merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfedlion,  but  in  this 
present  life.  A virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortunes,  has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  say 
Brutus  did  a little  before  his  death,  ‘Oh,  virtue!  I have 
worshipped  thee  as  a substantial  good,  but  I find  thou  art 
an  empty  name,’  But  to  return  to  our  first  point — Though 
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prudence  does,  in  a great  measure,  produce  our  good  or  ill 
fortune  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  unforeseen 
accidents  and  occurrences,  which  very  often  pervert  the 
finest  schemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  Nay,  it 
often  happens  that  prudence,  which  has  always  in  it  a great 
mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a man  from  being  so  fortunate 
as  he  might  possibly  have  been  without  it.  A person  who 
only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  follows  closely 
the  didfates  of  human  prudence,  never  meets  with  those 
great  unforeseen  successes,  which  are  often  the  effedl  of  a 
sanguine  temper,  or  a more  happy  rashness ; and  this  per- 
*haps  may  be  the  reason  that,  according  to  the  common  ob- 
servation, Fortune,  like  other  females,  delights  rather  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 


120.  FRANCISCO  PIZARRO  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  GORGONA. 
By  this  time  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  remained  five 
months  in  an  island  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  cli- 
mate in  that  region  of  America.  During  all  this  period, 
their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  succour 
from  their  countrymen ; but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruit- 
less expectations,  and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of 
which  they  saw  no  end,  they  in  despair,  came  to  a resolu- 
tion of  committing  themselves  to  the  ocean  on  a float,  rather 
than  continue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transported  with  such 
joy,  that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes 
revived,  and,  with  a rapid  transition,  not  unnatural  among 
men  accustomed  by  their  mode  of  life  to  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  high  confidence  succeeding  to  extreme  dejeCtion, 
Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  his  former  scheme 
with  fresh  ardour.  w.  ROBERTSON 


1 21.  OBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE.  It  is  evident  tO 
any  one  who  takes  the  survey  of  the  objeCts  of  human  know- 
ledge, that  they  are  either  ideas  aClually  imprinted  on  the 
senses,  or  else  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the 
passions  and  operations  of  the  mind,  or  lastly  ideas  formed 
by  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either  compounding, 
dividing,  or  barely  representing  those  originally  perceived 
in  the  aforesaid  ways.  By  sight  I have  the  ideas  of  light 
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and  colours,  with  their  several  degrees  and  variations.  By 
touch  I perceive,  for  example,  hard  and  soft,  heat  and  cold, 
motion  and  resistance,  and  of  all  these  more  and  less  either 
as  to  quantity  or  degree.  Smelling  furnishes  me  with  odours, 
the  palate  with  tastes,  and  hearing  conveys  sounds  to  the 
mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  composition.  And  as 
several  of  these  are  observed  to  accompany  each  other,  they 
come  to  be  marked  by  one  name  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one 
thing.  Thus,  for  example,  a certain  colour,  taste,  smell,  figure, 
and  consistence  having  been  observed  to  go  together  are 
accounted  one  distindl  thing  signified  by  the  name  ^ apple. 
Other  colledlions  of  ideas  constitute  a stone,  a tree,  a book, 
and  the  like  sensible  things ; which  as  they  are  pleasing  or 
disagreeable  excite  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief, 
and  so  forth.  G.  Berkeley 


122.  CHARACTER  OF  C.  FLAMINIUS.  Flaminius  was 
through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party  ; and  our 
accounts  of  those  times  come  from  writers  whose  feelings 
were  highly  aristocratical.  Besides  his  defeat  and  death  at 
Thrasymenus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his 
memory ; as  natural  pride  is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters 
in  war  to  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general  or  the  govern- 
ment. But  Flaminius  was  a brave  and  honest  man,  over 
confident  it  is  true  and  over  vehement,  but  neither  a dema- 
gogue nor  a mere  blind  partizan.  Like  many  others  of  the 
noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that  craft  of 
augury  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple- 
hearted  superstition,  but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy, 
used  by  the  nobility  against  those  whom  they  hated  or  feared, 
yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at  large  saw  this 
equally;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  in- 
curred the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who  putting 
the  sickle  lo  the  corn  before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief 
to  themselves  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

T.  ARNOLD 


123.  WAR  WITH  FRANCE.  Shall  we  be  deterred  by  our 
wealth  from  resisting  these  outrages?  What!  shall  we  live 
in  a temporary  state  of  timid  ease,  fattening  ourselves  like 
swine  to  be  killed  to-morrow,  and  to  become  the  easier  prey 
to  our  enemies?  No;  God  forbid!  If  we  have  the  spirit 
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that  has  ever  distinguished  Britons,  that  very  wealth  will  be 
our  strength ; with  it  we  shall  be  more  than  a match  for 
their  blind  fury.  No  man,  I will  venture  to  say,  has  a more 
lively  sense  of  the  severe  inflidfions  of  war  than  myself;  I 
always  held  it  as  one  of  the  last  of  evils,  and  wish  to  adopt 
it  now  only  from  the  convidlion  that  at  no  distant  period  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  encounter  it  at  a much  greater  disad- 
vantage. A war  with  France  under  such  circumstances  as 
now  govern  her  condiuft  must  be  terrible,  but  peace  will  be 
much  more  so. 


124.  description  of  an  earthquake.  As  I was  busy 
in  the  inside  of  it  behind  my  tent,  just  in  the  entrance  into 
my  cave,  I was  terribly  frighted  with  a most  dreadful  sur- 
prising thing  indeed;  for  on  a sudden  I found  the  earth 
come  crumbling  down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave,  and  from 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  over  my  head,  and  two  of  the  posts 
I had  set  up  in  the  cave  cracked  in  a frightful  manner : 
I was  heartily  scared,  but  thought  nothing  of  what  was 
really  the  cause,  only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was 
falling  in,  as  some  of  it  had  done  before;  and  for  fear  I 
should  be  buried  in  it,  I ran  forward  to  my  ladder,  and  not 
thinking  myself  safe  there  neither,  I got  over  my  wall  for 
fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill,  which  I expedfed  might  roll 
down  upon  me.  I was  no  sooner  stept  down  upon  the  firm 
ground,  but  I plainly  saw  it  was  a terrible  earthquake,  for 
the  ground  I stood  On  shook  three  times,  with  three  such 
shocks  as  would  have  overturned  the  strongest  building  that 
could  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  earth ; and  a great 
piece  of  the  top  of  a rock,  which  stood  about  half  a mile 
from  me,  next  the  sea,  fell  down  with  such  a terrible  noise 
as  I never  heard  in  all  my  life : I perceived  also  the  very  sea 
was  put  into  violent  motion  by  it ; and  I believe  the  shocks 
were  stronger  under  the  water  than  on  the  island.* 

D.  DE  FOE 


125.  STORY  OF  CANUTE.  I must  not  Omit  one  remark- 
able adfion  done  by  him,  as  Huntingdon  reports  it,  with 
great  scene  of  circumstance  and  emphatical  expression,  to 
shew  the  small  power  of  kings  in  respedf  of  God,  which, 
unless  to  court-parasites,  needed  no  such  laborious  demon- 
stration. He  caused  his  royal  seat  to  be  set  on  the  shore, 
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while  the  tide  was  coming  in;  and  with  all  the  state  that 
royalty  could  put  into  his  countenance,  said  thus  to  the 
sea: — ^Thou,  sea,  belongest  to  me,  and  the  land  whereon  I 
sit,  is  mine ; nor  hath  any  one  unpunished  resisted  my  com- 
mands : I charge  thee  come  no  further  upon  my  land,  neither 
presume  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign  lord  ! ’ But  the  sea, 
as  before,  came  rolling  on,  and  without  reverence,  both  wet 
and  dashed  him.  Whereat  the  king  quickly  rising,  wished 
all  about  him  to  behold  and  consider  the  weak  and  frivolous 
power  of  a king,  and  that  none  deserved  the  name  of  king, 
but  He  whose  eternal  laws,  both  heaven,  earth  and  sea 
obey.  A truth,  so  evident  of  itself,  as  I said  before,  that 
unless  to  shame  his  court  flatterers,  who  would  not  else  be 
convinced,  Canute  needed  not  to  have  gone  wet-shod  home. 
The  best  is,  from  that  time  forth  he  never  would  wear  a 
crown,  esteeming  earthly  royalty  contemptible  and  vain. 

J.  MILTON 


126.  TAKING  OF  PONTEFRACT  CASTLE  BY  THE  ROYAL- 
ISTS, A.D.  1648.  They  without  made  the  sign  agreed  upon, 
and  were  answered  by  one  of  the  sentinels  from  the  wall ; 
upon  which  they  ran  to  both  places  where  they  were  to 
mount  their  ladders.  By  some  accident,  the  other  sentinel 
who  was  designed  was  not  upon  the  other  part  of  the  wall ; 
so  that  when  the  ladder  was  mounted  there,  the  sentinel 
called  out ; and  finding  that  there  were  men  under  the  wall, 
ran  towards  the  court  of  guard  for  help;  and  in  his  way 
met  Morrice,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a wrong  soldier,  seemed 
not  to  believe  him,  but  took  him  back  with  him  to  shew  him 
the  place,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  nearer, 
that  they  might  listen  ; and  from  thence,  being  a very  strong 
man,  he  made  a shift  to  throw  the  soldier  over  the  wall : and 
by  this  time  they  from  without  were  got  upon  the  wall 
from  both  places,  and  had  made  their  sign  to  their  friends  at 
a distance.  LORD  clarendon. 


127.  WELLINGTON’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
OPORTO.  Inhabitants  of  Oporto ! — The  French  troops  having 
been  expelled  from  this  town  by  the  superior  gallantry  and 
discipline  of  the  army  under  my  command,  I call  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Oporto  to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and 
prisoners.  By  the  laws  of  war  they  are  entitled  to  my 
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prote61ion,  which  I am  determined  to  afford  them;  and  it 
will  be  worthy  of  the  generosity  and  bravery  of  the  Portu- 
guese nation  not  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
don^  to  them  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  who  can  only  be 
considered  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  more  powerful, 
who  are  still  in  arms  against  us.  I therefore  call  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  to  remain  peaceably  in  their  dwell- 
ings. I forbid  all  persons  not  military  to  appear  in  the 
streets  with  arms ; and  I give  notice  that  I shall  consider 
any  person  who  shall  injure  any  of  the  wounded  or  of  the 
prisoners  as  guilty  of  the  breach  of  my  orders. 


128.  OF  man’s  free  will.  And  that  no  persons  may 
imagine,  from  what  we  have  now  advanced,  that  we  con- 
ceive events  to  happen  by  fatal  necessity,  because  as  we 
have  said  they  are  foreknown,  we  will  explain  this  also. 
We  have  learned  from  the  prophets  and  declare  it  for  a 
truth,  that  punishment  and  torments,  as  well  as  reward,  will 
be  given  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.  For  if  this 
is  not  so  but  every  thing  takes  place  by  irresistible  neces- 
sity, then  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  our  own  power.  For  if 
it  is  fated  that  one  man  must  be  good  and  another  bad, 
neither  is  the  one  to  be  praised  nor  the  other  to  be  blamed. 
And  again,  if  the  human  race  hath  no  power  by  its  free 
will  to  avoid  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  it  is  not 
responsible  for  any  adlions  of  any  kind.  But  that  men  do 
stand  and  fall  by  free  will  is  thus  shewn.  We  see  that  the 
condudl  of  the  same  man  is  different  at  different  times.  But 
if  it  was  fated  that  he  should  be  either  bad  or  good,  he 
could  never  adl  so  differently  nor  change  so  frequently. 
Neither  indeed  would  some  be  good  and  some  bad : since  in 
that  case  we  should  represent  fate  as  the  cause  of  evil  and 
at  variance  with  itself : or  else  we  must  profess  that  opinion 
to  be  true,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  that  virtue  and 
vice  are  nothing,  but  adlions  are  reckoned  to  be  good  or  bad 
by  opinion  only ; which,  as  true  reason  plainly  shews,  is  the 
greatest  impiety  and  injustice. 


129.  ENGLAND’S  CRISIS.  Englishmen  must  look  to  this 
as  a species  of  contest  from  which,  by  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  Divine  Providence,  we  have  been  for  a long  series 
of  years  exempted.  If  we  are  now  at  length  called  upon  to 
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take  our  share  in  it,  we  must  meet  it  with  just  gratitude  for 
the  exemptions  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  with  a firm 
determination  to  support  it  with  courage  and  resolution ; we 
must  shew  ourselves  worthy,  by  our  condudl  on  this  occa- 
sion, of  the  happiness  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I hope  we  shall  continue  to 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  have  a due  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened ; we  ought  to  meet 
it  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  produces  just  confidence, 
which  neither  despises  nor  dreads  the  enemy ; and  while  on 
the  one  hand  we  accurately  estimate  the  danger  with  which 
we  are  threatened  at  this  awful  crisis,  we  must  recolledl  on 
the  other  hand  what  it  is  we  have  at  stake,  what  it  is  we 
have  to  contend  for.  It  is  for  our  property,  it  is  for  our 
liberty,  it  is  for  our  independence,  nay,  for  our  existence  as  a 
nation ; it  is  for  our  character,  it  is  for  our  very  name  as 
Englishmen,  it  is  for  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  man 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 


130.  GRADUAL  CHANGE  IN  MAN’S  ESTIMATE  OF  PLEA- 
SURE. At  our  first  coming  into  the  world,  we  are  entirely 
guided  by  the  impressions  of  sense,  sensible  pleasure  being 
the  infallible  characteristic  of  present  good,  as  pain  is  of  evil. 
But  by  degrees,  as  we  grow  up  in  our  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  things,  experience  informs  us  that  present  good  is 
afterwards  oft  attended  with  a greater  evil ; and  on  the  other 
side,  that  present  evil  is  not  less  frequently  the  occasion  of 
procuring  to  us  a greater  future  good.  Hence  an  alteration 
is  wrought  in  our  judgments,  we  no  longer  comply  with  the 
first  solicitations  of  sense,  but  stay  to  consider  the  remote 
consequences  of  an  aCtion,  what  good  may  be  hoped,  or  what 
evil  feared  from  it,  according  to  the  wonted  course  of  things. 
This  obliges  us  frequently  to  overlook  present  momentary 
enjoyments,  when  they  come  in  competition  with  greater 
and  more  lasting  goods,  though  too  far  off,  or  of  too  refined  a 
nature  to  affeCt  our  senses. 


131.  INDEPENDENCE  OF  SPIRIT.  Let  US  not  .aCt  like 
Cambyses’  judges,  who,  when  their  approbation  was  de- 
manded by  the  prince  to  some  illegal  measure,  said  that 
‘Though  there  was  a written  law,  the  Persian  kings  might 
follow  their  own  will  and  pleasure.’  This  was  base  flattery, 
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fitter  for  our  reproof  than  our  imitation ; and,  as  fear,  so 
flattery  taketh  away  the  judgment.  For  my  part,  I shall 
shun  both  and  speak  my  mind  with  as  much  duty  as  any 
man  to  his  Majesty,  without  negle6ling  the  public.  But 
how  can  we  express  our  affedlions  while  we  retain  our  fears? 
or  speak  of  giving,  till  we  know  whether  we  have  any  thing 
to  give?  For  if  his  Majesty  may  be  persuaded  to  take  what 
he  will,  what  need  we  give?  He,  I must  confess,  is  no  good 
subje6l  who  would  not  willingly  and  cheerfully  lay  down 
his  life,  when  that  sacrifice  may  promote  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  good  of  his  commonwealth.  But  he  is 
not  a good  subje(ft,  he  is  a slave,  who  will  allow  his  goods  to 
be  taken  from  him  against  his  will,  and  his  liberty  against 
the  law  of  the  kingdom.  By  opposing  these  pradlices,  we 
shall  but  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  forefathers,  who  still  pre- 
ferred the  public  before  their  private  interest,  nay,  before 
their  very  lives.  It  will  in  us  be  a wrong  done  to  ourselves, 
to  our  posterities,  to  our  consciences,  if  we  forego  this  claim 
and  pretension. 


132.  MORAL  OF  THE  STORY  OF  ACHILLES  AND  CHIRON. 
You  must  know,  there  are  two  kinds  of  combating  or 
fighting ; the  one  by  right  of  the  laws,  the  other  merely  by 
force.  That  first  way  is  proper  to  men,  the  other  is  also 
common  to  beasts : but  because  the  first  many  times  suffices 
not,  there  is  a necessity  to  make  recourse  to  the  second; 
wherefore  it  behoves  a prince  to  know  how  to  make  good 
use  of  that  part  which  belongs  to  a beast,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  proper  to  a man.  Thi^  part  hath  been  covertly 
shewed  to  princes  by  ancient  writers  ; who  say  that  Achilles 
and  many  others  of  those  ancient  princes  were  entrusted  to 
Chiron  the  centaur,  to  be  brought  up  under  his  discipline : 
the  moral  of  this,  having  for  their  teacher  one  that  was  half 
a beast  and  half  a man,  was  nothing  else,  but  that  it  was 
needful  for  a prince  to  understand  how  to  make  his  advan- 
tage of  the  one  and  the  other  nature,  because  neither  could 
subsist  without  the  other.  N.  MACHIAVELLI 


133.  DUTY  OF  PROSECUTORS.  To  a6l  as  prosecutors,  we 
ought  to  have  no  doubt  or  hesitation,  nothing  trembling  or 
quivering  in  our  minds  upon  the  occasion.  We  ought  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  guilt,  before  we  come  to  you.  It  is  then 
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our  business  to  bring  forward  the  proofs,  to  enforce  them 
with  all  the  clearness,  illustration,  example,  that  we  can 
bring  forward:  that  we  are  to  shew  the  circumstances,  that 
can  aggravate  the  guilt : that  we  are  to  go  further,  shew  the 
mischievous  consequences  and  tendency  of  those  crimes  to 
society  ; and  that  we  are,  if  able  so  to  do,  to  arouse  and 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  all  that  hear  us,  those  generous  and 
noble  sympathies,  which  Providence  has  planted  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men,  to  be  the  true  guardians  of  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  Your  Lordships  know  that  this  is  the 
duty  of  the  prosecutors  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  to 
consider  the  defence  of  the  party,  which  is  wisely  and  pro- 
perly left  to  himself ; but  we  are  to  press  the  accusation 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  come 
with  minds  perfedlly  convinced  before  an  august  and  awful 
tribunal  which  at  once  tries  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

E.  BURKE 


134.  YOUTH.  Youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence: it  is  rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  spirits,  in 
its  sensibility  to  the  impressions  of  the  natural  universe,  in 
the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge,  in  lively  sympathy  and 
familiar  communion  with  generous  adfions  recorded  in  his- 
tory and  with  the  high  passions  of  poetry ; and  above  all, 
youth  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  time,  and  the  accompanying 
consciousness  of  freedom  and  power.  The  young  man  feels 
that  he  stands  at  a distance  from  the  season  when  his  har- 
vest is  to  be  reaped,  that  he  has  leisure  and  may  look  around, 
may  defer  both  the  choice  and  the  execution  of  his  purposes. 
If  he  makes  an  attempt  and  shall  fail,  new  hopes  immedi- 
ately rush  in  and  new  promises.  Hence  in  the  happy  con- 
fidence of  his  feelings,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit, 
neither  worldly  ambition  nor  the  love  of  praise  nor  the 
dread  of  censure  nor  the  necessity  of  worldly  maintenance 
nor  any  of  those  causes  which  tempt  or  compel  the  mind 
to  look  out  of  itself  for  support,  neither  these  nor  the  pas- 
sions of  envy,  fear,  hatred,  despondency  and  the  rankling 
of  disappointed  hopes  (all  which  in  after  life  give  birth  to 
and  regulate  the  efforts  of  men  and  determine  their  opinions) 
have  power  to  preside  over  the  choice  of  the  young,  ifthe 
disposition  be  not  naturally  bad,  or  the  circumstances  have 
not  been  in  an  uncommon  degree  unfavourable. 

FOL.  CENT. 
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135.  THE  ANCIENT  CRITICS,  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT.  To 
pass  a censure  upon  all  kinds  of  writings,  to  shew  their 
several  excellencies  and  defeats,  and  especially  to  assign  each 
of  them  to  their  proper  authors,  was  the  chief  province  and 
the  greatest  commendation  of  the  ancient  critics.  And  it 
appears  from  those  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  left  us, 
that  they  never  wanted  employment.  For  to  forge  and 
counterfeit  books,  and  father  them  upon  great  names,  has 
been  a pradlice  almost  as  old  as  letters.  But  it  was  the 
most  of  all  in  fashion  when  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
Alexandria,  rivalling  one  another  in  the  magnificence  and 
copiousness  of  their  libraries,  gave  great  rates  for  any  trea- 
tises that  carried  the  names  of  celebrated  authors ; which 
was  an  invitation  to  the  scribes  and  copiers  of  those  times 
to  enhance  the  price  of  their  wares,  by  ascribing  them  to 
men  of  fame  and  reputation:  and  to  suppress  the  true 
names,  that  would  have  yielded  less  money.  And  now 
and  then  even  an  author  that  wrote  for  bread  and  made  a 
traffic  of  his  labours,  would  purposely  conceal  himself  and 
personate  some  old  writer  of  eminent  note ; giving  the  title 
and  credit  of  his  works  to  the  dead,  that  himself  might  the 
better  live  by  them.  But  what  was  then  done  chiefly  for 
lucre  was  afterwards  done  out  of  glory  and  affedlation,  as 
an  exercise  of  style  and  an  ostentation  of  wit.  In  this  the 
tribe  of  sophists  are  principally  concerned ; in  whose  schools 
it  was  the  ordinary  task  to  compose  i]6o7rouas,  to  make 
speeches  and  write  letters  in  the  name  and  charadfer  of 
some  hero,  or  great  commander,  or  philosopher;  Tluas  av 
ctnoL  Xoyovs  ; ‘What  would  Achilles,  Medea,  or  Alexander 
say  in  such  or  such  circumstances?’  Some  of  the  Greek 
sophists  had  the  success  and  satisfadlion  to  see  their  essays 
in  that  kind  pass  with  some  readers  for  the  genuine  works 
of  those  they  endeavoured  to  express : this,  no  doubt,  was 
great  content  and  joy  to  them;  being  as  full  a testimony  of 
their  skill  in  imitation,  as  the  birds  gave  to  the  painter 
when  they  pecked  at  his  grapes.  R.  BENTLEY 


136.  SURRENDER  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  TO  THE  RO- 
MAN ARMY.  The  Carthaginians  having  given  up  hostages 
even  before  the  Roman  army  did  set  forth,  to  perform 
whatsoever  should  be  enjoined  them,  with  condition  that 
their  city  might  not  be  destroyed ; and  having  accordingly. 
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when  they  were  so  required,  yielded  up  all  their  weapons 
and  engines  of  war,  the  Romans  told  them  plainly  that  the 
city  of  Carthage,  which  was  the  body  of  the  citizens,  should 
be  friendly  dealt  withal ; but  the  town  must  needs  be  demo- 
lished, and  removed  into  some  other  place,  that  should  be 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  ^For,’  said  the  Romans, 
‘this  trade  of  merchandize,  by  which  ye  now  live,  is  not  so 
fit  for  peaceable  men,  such  as  ye  promise  to  become  here- 
after, as  is  the  trade  of  husbandry,  an  wholesome  kind  of 
life  and  enduing  men  with  many  laudable  qualities,  which 
enable  their  bodies  and  make  them  very  apt  for  conversa- 
tion.^ This  villanous  dealing  of  the  Romans,  though 
sugared  with  glossing  words,  plainly  shews  what  good  ob- 
servation the  elder  Cato  had  made  of  the  hasty  growth  of 
Carthage  in  riches.  SIR  w.  Raleigh 


137.  JUDGMENTS  OF  WISE  MEN.  It  is  therefore  the  voice 
both  of  God  and  nature,  not  of  learning  only,  that  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  adfion  and  policy,  ‘the  sentences  and 
judgments  of  men  experienced,  aged  and  wise,  yea  though 
they  speak  without  any  proof  or  demonstration,  are  no  less 
to  be  hearkened  unto,  than  as  being  demonstrations  in 
themselves ; because  such  men^s  long  observation  is  as  an 
eye,  wherewith  they  presently  and  plainly  behold  those 
principles  which  sway  over  all  adlions.’  Whereby  we  are 
taught  both  the  cause  wherefore  wise  men^s  judgments 
should  be  credited,  and  the  mean  how  to  use  their  judgments 
to  the  increase  of  our  own  wisdom.  That  which  sheweth 
them  to  be  wise,  is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their 
own  particular  experiments.  And  the  framing  of  our  par- 
ticular experiments  according  to  the  rule  of  their  principles 
shall  make  us  such  as  they  are.  R.  hooker 


138.  INTERFERENCE  OF  LEARNING  WITH  BUSINESS.  And 
that  learning  should  take  up  too  much  time  or  leisure  : I 
answer ; the  most  adlive  or  busy  man  that  hath  been  or  can 
be  hath,  no  question,  many  vacant  times  of  leisure,  while 
he  expedleth  the  tides  and  returns  of  business  (except  he  be 
either  tedious  and  of  no  despatch  or  lightly  and  unworthily 
ambitious  to  meddle  in  things  that  may  be  better  done  by 
others  :)  and  then  the  question  is  but,  how  those  spaces  and 
times  of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and  spent ; whether  in  plea- 
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sures  or  in  studies ; as  was  well  answered  by  Demosthenes 
to  his  adversary  ^schines,  that  was  a man  given  to  plea- 
sure and  told  him  that  his  orations  did  smell  of  the  lamp : 
^Indeed,’  said  Demosthenes,  ‘there  is  a great  difference  be- 
tween the  things  that  you  and  I do  by  lamp-light/  So  as 
no  man  need  doubt  that  learning  will  expulse  business,  but 
rather  it  will  keep  and  defend  the  possession  of  the  mind 
against  idleness  and  pleasure,  which  otherwise  at  unawares 
may  enter  to  the  prejudice  of  both.  LORD  BACON 


139.  BEES — A PATTERN  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT.  In  a 
lyttel  beast  whiche  of  all  other  is  most  to  be  mervayled  at, 
I meane  the  Bee,  is  left  to  man  by  nature,  as  it  seemeth,  a 
perpetual  figure  of  a juste  governaunce  or  rule : who  have 
among  them  one  principall  Bee  for  theyr  governour,  which 
excelleth  all  other  in  greatnes,  yet  hath  he  no  pricke  or 
stinge,  but  in  him  is  more  knowledge  thanne  in  the  residue. 
For  if  the  daye  folowynge  shall  be  fayre  and  dry,  and  that 
the  bees  maye  yssue  out  of  theyr  stalles  without  peryll  of 
raine  or  vehement  wynd,  in  the  mornyng  erely  he  calleth 
them,  makyng  a noyse,  as  it  were  the  sowne  of  a home  or 
a trumpet,  and  with  that  all  the  residue  prepare  them  to 
labour  and  fleeth  abrode,  gatherynge  nothynge  but  that 
shall  be  swete  and  profitable,  althouge  they  sitte  often  tymes 
on  herbes  and  other  thynges  that  be  venemous  and  stynk- 
ynge.  The  capitaine  hymselfe  laboureth  not  for  his  susty- 
naunce  but  all  the  other  for  him : he  only  seeth  that  if  any 
drane  or  other  unprofytable  bee  entereth  into  the  hyve  and 
consumeth  the  honey  gathered  by  other  that  he  be  imme- 
diately expelled  from  that  company.  And  whanne  there  is 
another  nombre  of  bees  encreased  they  semblably  have  alsoo 
a capitaine  whiche  be  not  suffered  to  continue  with  the 
other.  Wherefore  this  new  company  gathered  in  a swarm 
havynge  theyr  capitaine  among  them  and  environyng  him, 
to  preserve  him  from  harme  yssue  forthe,  sekyng  a new 
habitation ; whiche  they  find  in  some  tree,  excepte  with 
some  pleasaunt  noyse  they  be  allured  and  conveyed  into  an- 
other hyve.  P.  HOLLAND 


140.  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  AGATHOCLES  AND  KING 
RICHARD  III.  Agathocles,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  (be- 
ing an  eloquent  knave)  persuaded  them  that,  for  the  violent 
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sickness  by  which  the  commonwealth  was  utterly  consumed, 
he  found  no  better  than  the  violent  remedies  which  he  had 
administered ; and  that  he  affedled  no  other  thing,  than  the 
reducing  of  the  state  from  an  oligarchy  or  the  rule  of  a few 
tyrannous  magistrates  to  the  ancient  and  indifferent  demo- 
craty,  by  which  it  had  been  governed  from  the  first  insti- 
tution with  so  great  glory  and  prosperity.  This  he  did, 
to  have  the  crown  clap’d  on  his  head  (as  it  were)  perforce. 

So  as  this  rabble,  his  oration  ended,  proclaimed  him  king; 
again  and  again  saluting  and  adoring  him  by  that  name,  as 
if  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  some  lawful  eledlion.  Hence 
had  our  king  Richard  the  Third  a piece  of  his  pattern ; but  ^ 
the  one  was  of  base,  the  other  of  kingly  parents  ; the  one 
took  liberty  from  a commonweal,  the  other  sought  only  to 
succeed  in  a monarchy;  the  one  continued  his  cruelty  to 
the  end,  the  other,  after  he  had  obtained  the  crown  sought 
by  making  of  good  laws  to  recover  the  love  of  his  people. 

SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


14I.  OUTDOOR  OCCUPATION  OF  AN  ATHENIAN  GENTLE- 
MAN. I rise  in  the  morning,  about  the  hour  when  I may 
count  on  finding  at  home  any  person  on  whom  I have  occa- 
sion to  call,  and  to  attend  to  such  business  as  I may  have  in 
the  city.  This  affords  me  as  good  a morning  walk  as  I require. 
If  there  is  nothing  to  detain  me  in  town,  I send  my  horse 
and  groom  into  the  country,  and  proceed  thither  myself  on 
foot : which  I consider  a better  walking  exercise  than  I can 
have  in  the  city  porticoes.  On  reaching  my  farm,  I inspecT 
any  planting,  ploughing,  sowing,  or  harvest  work,  in  which 
my  people  may  happen  to  be  engaged,  and  suggest  any 
change  or  improvement  in  their  operations  that  may  occur 
to  me.  I then  commonly  mount  my  horse,  and  exercise 
him  and  myself,  as  nekrly  as  may  be,  in  the  war  pradlice  of 
the  cavalry,  sparing  no  kind  of  pace  or  passage,  in  flank  or 
front,  over  fence  or  ditch,  unless  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  might  risk  the  laming  of  my  charger.  My  ride 
being  ended,  the  groom,  after  resting  and  giving  him  a 
roll  leads  him  home,  carrying  with  him  anything  that  may 
be  required  for  family  use  from  the  farm.  I return  as  I 
went,  on  foot;  and  on  reaching  the  city,  repose  and  clean 
myself  and  partake  of  a moderate  repast.  w.  MURE 
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142.  A DIALOGUE.  In  the  mean  time  Alciphron  and 
Lysicles,  having  despatched  what  they  went  about,  returned 
to  us.  Lysicles  sat  down  where  he  had  been  before.  But 
Alciphron  stood  over  against  us,  with  his  arms  folded  across 
and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  posture 
of  a man  meditating.  We  sat  silent,  not  to  disturb  his 
thoughts ; and  after  two  or  three  minutes  he  uttered  these 
words,  ^ Oh  truth ! oh  liberty !’  after  which  he  remained 
musing  as  before.  Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  freedom 
to  interrupt  him.  Alciphron,  said  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  spend 
your  time  in  soliloquies.  The  conversation  of  learned  and 
knowing  men  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  corner,  and 
the  opportunity  you  have  put  into  my  hands  I value  too 
much  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Ale.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a votary  of  truth,  and  is 
it  possible  you  should  bear  the  liberty  of  a fair  inquiry  ? 

Euph.  It  is  what  I desire  of  all  things. 

Ale.  What!  upon  every  subjedl?  upon  the  notions  you 
first  sucked  in  with  your  milk,  and  which  have  been  ever 
since  nursed  by  parents,  pastors,  tutors,  religious  assemblies, 
books  of  devotion,  and  such  methods  of  prepossessing  men’s 
minds  ? 

Euph.  I love  information  upon  all  subje6ls  that  come 
in  my  way,  and  especially  upon  those  that  are  most  impor- 
tant. 

Ale.  If  then  you  are  in  earnest,  hold  fair  and  stand 
hrm,  while  I probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  prin- 
ciples. G.  BERKELEY 


143.  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS — HER  DEPARTURE  FROM 
FRANCE.  After  bidding  adieu  to  her  mourning  attendants, 
with  a sad  heart,  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  Mary  left  that 
kingdom,  the  short  but  only  scene  of  her  life  in  which 
fortune  smiled  upon  her.  While  the  French  coast  continued 
in  sight,  she  intently  gazed  upon  it,  and  musing,  in  a 
thoughtful  posture,  on  that  height  of  fortune  whence  she 
had  fallen,  and  presaging  perhaps  the  disasters  and  cala- 
mities which  embittered  the  remainder  of  her  days,  she 
sighed  often  and  cried  out,  ^Farewell,  France!  Farewell, 
beloved  country,  which  I shall  never  more  behold !’  Even 
when  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hid  the  land  from  her 
view,  she  would  neither  retire  to  the  cabin,  nor  taste  food, 
but  commanding  a couch  to  be  placed  on  the  deck,  she 
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there  waited  the  return  of  day  with  the  utmost  impatience. 
F ortune  soothed  her  on  this  occasion ; the  galley  made  little 
way  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  coast  of  France 
was  still  within  sight,  and  she  continued  to  feed  her  melan- 
choly with  the  prospeFt ; and,  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  dis- 
tinguish it,  to  utter  the  same  tender  expressions  of  regret. 

W.  ROBERTSON 


144.  EMPLOYMENT  VARIABLE.  Employment  is  much 
more  constant  in  some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the  greater 
part  of  manufaFtures,  a journeyman  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
employment  almost  every  day  in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to 
work.  A mason  or  bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather,  and  his  employ- 
ment at  all  other  times  depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of 
his  customers.  He  is  liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  frequently 
without  any.  What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is  em- 
ployed, must  not  only  maintain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but 
make  him  some  compensation  for  those  anxious  and  despond- 
ing moments  which  the  thought  of  so  precarious  a situation 
must  sometimes  occasion.  Where  the  computed  earnings  of 
the  greater  part  of  manufaFlurers,  accordingly,  are  nearly 
upon  a level  with  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  those 
of  masons  and  bricklayers  are  generally  from  one  half  more 
to  double  those  wages.  A.  smith 


145.  LIBERTY  TO  BE  GIVEN  ONLY  TO  THOSE  WLIO  ARE 
WORTHY  OF  IT.  If  we  attack  oppressors  before  we  have 
taught  the  oppressed,  we  shall  risk  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
rouse  them  to  oppose  the  progress  of  reason.  History  affords 
proof  of  this  truth.  How  often,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  has  the  event  of  a single  battle  reduced 
nations  to  the  slavery  of  ages ! Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal 
experience,  and  wisely  wait  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  obtain  freedom  more  effedlual,  more  substantial  and 
more  peaceful?  Why  pursue  it  by  blood  and  inevitable  con- 
fusion, and  trust  that  to  chance,  which  time  must  certainly 
and  without  bloodshed  bestow  ? A fortunate  struggle  indeed 
may  relieve  a people  of  many  grievances,  under  which  they 
labour  at  present ; but  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  perfection 
and  the  permanence  of  freedom,  they  must  patiently  wait 
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the  period,  when  men  emancipated  from  their  prejudices 
and  guided  by  philosophy  shall  be  rendered  worthy  of 
liberty,  by  comprehending  its  claims. 


146.  EUMENES,  ONE  OF  ALEXANDER’S  CAPTAINS — HIS 
VIRTUE,  THE  SOLE  CAUSE  OF  HIS  OVERTHROW.  Surely  it  is 
great  injustice  to  impute  the  mischiefe  contrived  against 
worthy  men,  to  their  own  proud  carriage  or  some  other  ill 
deserving.  For  though  it  often  happen,  that  small  vices  do 
serve  to  counterpoise  great  vertues  (the  sense  of  evill  being 
more  quick  and  lasting  than  of  good),  yet  he  shall  bewray  a 
very  foolish  malice,  that,  wanting  other  testimonie,  will  thinke 
it  a part  of  wisedome,  to  finde  good  reason  of  the  evills  done 
to  vertuous  men,  which  oftentimes  have  no  other  cause  than 
vertue  itselfe.  Eumenes,  among  many  excellent  qualities? 
was  noted  to  be  of  singular  courtesie,  of  a very  sweet  con- 
versation among  his  friends,  and  carefull  by  all  gentle 
meanes  to  winne  their  love,  that  seemed  to  beare  him  any 
secret  ill  affedlion.  It  was  his  meere  vertue  that  overthrew 
him,  which  even  they  that  sought  his  life  acknowledged. 

SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


147.  BOND  OF  NATIONS.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuals.  Nothing  is-  so  strong  a tie  of  amity  between 
nation  and  nation  as  correspondence  in  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners and  habits  of  life.  They  have  more  than  the  force  of 
treaties  in  themselves.  They  are  obligations  written  in  the 
heart.  They  approximate  men  to  men,  without  their  know- 
ledge, and  sometimes  against  their  intentions.  The  secret? 
unseen,  but  irrefragable  bond  of  habitual  intercourse,  holds 
them  together,  even  when  their  perverse  and  litigious  nature 
sets  them  to  equivocate,  scuffle  and  fight  about  the  terms  of 
their  written  obligations.  E.  BURKE 


148.  THE  ELEMENTS — THE  NUMBER  OF  THEIR  USES.  We 
can  never  think  of  the  elements,  without  refle6ling  upon  the 
number  of  distin6l  uses  which  are  consolidated  in  the  same 
substance.  The  air  supplies  the  lungs,  supports  fire,  conveys 
sound,  refledls  light,  diffuses  smells,  gives  rain,  wafts  ships, 
bears  up  birds.  v'^aros  ra  rravra : water,  besides  main- 
taining its  own  inhabitants,  is  the  universal  nourisher  of 
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plants,  and  through  them  of  terrestrial  animals ; is  the  basis 
of  their  juices  and  fluids;  dilutes  their  food;  quenches  their 
thirst,  floats  their  burdens.  Fire  warms,  dissolves,  enlightens  ; 
is  the  great  promoter  of  vegetation  and  life,  if  not  necessary 
to  the  support  of  both.  We  might  enlarge  to  almost  any 
length  we  pleased,  upon  each  of  these  uses ; but  it  appears  to 
me  almost  sufficient  to  state  them.  G.  WILSON 


149.  ACTIONS  INFLUENCED  BY  NOTIONS.  Man  is  an 
animal,  formidable  both  from  his  passions  and  his  reason ; 
his  passions  often  urging  him  to  great  evils,  and  his  reason 
furnishing  means  to  achieve  them.  To  tame  this  animal, 
and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him  to  a sense  of 
justice  and  virtue,  to  withhold  him  from  ill  courses  by  fear^ 
and  encourage  him  in  his  duty  by  hopes in  short,  to  fashion 
and  model  him  for  society,  hath  been  the  aim  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions ; and  in  all  times,  the  endeavour  of 
good  and  wise  men.  The  aptest  method  for  attaining  this 
end  hath  been  always  judged  a proper  education.  If  men’s 
adlions  are  an  effe6l  of  their  principles,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  principles  early  sown  in  the  mind,  are  the  seeds  which 
produce  fruit  and  harvest  in  the  ripe  state  of  manhood. 
How  lightly  soever  some  men  may  speak  of  notions,  yet  so 
long  as  the  soul  governs  the  body,  men’s  notions  must  influ- 
ence their  adlions,  more  or  less,  as  they  are  stronger  or 
weaker:  and  to  good  or  evil,  as  they  are  better  or  worse. 

G,  BERKELEY 


150.  INDEPENDENT  EXISTENCE.  P.  How  sayyou,  Hylas, 
can  you  see  a thing  which  is  at  the  same  time  unseen? 
H.  No,  that  were  a contradidlion.  P.  Is  it  not  as  great  a 
contradidlion  to  talk  of  conceiving  a thing  which  is  uncon- 
ceived? H.  It  is.  P^  The  tree  or  house  therefore  which 
you  think  of  is  conceived  by  you?  H.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise?  P.  And  what  is  conceived  is  surely  in  the 
mind?  H,  Without  question  that  which  is  conceived  is  in 
the  mind.  P.  How  then  came  you  to  say  you  conceived  a 
house  or  tree  existing  independent  and  out  of  all  minds 
whatever?  H,  That  was,  I own,  an  oversight. 

G.  BERKELEY 
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1 5 1.  RELIGION  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  ON  TRUST.  He  Said, 
speaking  of  those  persons  who  want  not  means  to  enquire 
and  abilities  to  judge,  that  it  was  not  a greater  happiness  to 
inherit  a good  religion,  than  it  was  a fault  to  have  it  only  by 
inheritance ; and  to  think  it  the  best,  because  it  is  generally 
embraced,  rather  than  embrace  it,  because  we  know  it  to  be 
the  best.  That  though  we  cannot  always  give  a reason  for 
what  we  believe,  yet  we  should  be  ever  able  to  give  a reason 
why  we  believe  it.  That  it  is  the  greatest  of  follies  to  neg- 
ledl  any  diligence  that  may  prevent  the  being  mistaken, 
where  it  is  the  greatest  of  miseries  to  be  deceived.  That 
how  dear  soever  things  taken  upon  the  score  are  sold,  there 
is  nothing  worse  taken  upon  trust  than  religion,  in  which  he 
deserves  not  to  meet  with  the  true  one,  that  cares  not  to 
examine  whether  or  no  it  be  so.  j.  boswell 


152.  WEALTH  ALONE  WILL  NOT  CAUSE  A FLOURISHING 
KINGDOM.  EUPH.  But  you,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this 
subject,  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  whether  the  public  good 
of  a nation  doth  not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  indivi- 
duals? LYS.  It  doth.  EUPH.  And  doth  not  the  good  or 
happiness  of  a man  consist  in  having  both  soul  and  body 
sound  and  in  good  condition,  enjoying  those  things  which 
their  respedlive  natures  ■ require,  and  free  from  those  things 
which  are  odious  or  hurtful  to  them  ? LYS.  I do  not  deny 
all  this  to  be  true.  EUPH,  Now  it  should  seem  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  regular  decent  life  of  a 
virtuous  man  may  not  as  much  conduce  to  this  end  as  the 
mad  sallies  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  LYS.  I will 
acknowledge  that  a nation  may  merely  subsist  or  be  kept 
alive,  but  it  is  impossible  it  should  flourish  without  the  aid 
of  vice.  To  produce  a quick  circulation  of  traffic  and  wealth 
in  a state  there  must  be  exorbitant  and  irregular  motions 
in  the  appetites  and  passions.  EUPH.  The  more  people  a 
nation  contains,  and  the  happier  those  people  are,  the  more 
that  nation  may  be  said  to  flourish.  I think  we  are  agreed 
n this  point.  LYS.  We  are.  EUPH.  You  allow  then  that 
riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end,  but  should  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  means  to  procure  happiness.  LYS.  I do. 
EUPH.  It  seems  that  means  cannot  be  of  use,  without  our 
knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  it?  LYS.  It 
seems  so.  euph.  Will  it  not  follow,  that,  in  order  to  make 
a nation  flourish,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  wTalthy^ 
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without  knowing  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  how  to  apply  wealth,  towards  attaining  that  end?  In 
proportion  as  these  points  are  known  and  pradlised,  I think 
the  nation  should  be  likely  to  flourish. 

G.  BERKELEY 


153.  REPUBLICKS  UNFAVOURABLE  TO  SHINING  MERIT. 
Republicks  have  many  things  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  none  more  than  this.  A shining  merit  is  ever 
hated  or  suspedled  in  a popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  a 
court : and  all  services  done  the  state  are  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  to  the  rulers,  whether  sultans  or  senators.  The 
ostracism  at  Athens  Avas  built  on  this  principle.  The  giddy 
people,  being  elated  with  some  flashes  of  success  which  they 
owed  to  nothing  less  than  any  merit  of  their  own,  began  to 
tyrannize  over  their  equals,  who  had  associated  with  them 
for  their  common  defence.  With  their  prudence  they  re- 
nounced all  appearance  of  justice.  They  entered  into  wars 
rashly  and  wantonly.  If  they  were  unsuccessful,  instead  of 
growing  wiser  by  their  misfortunes,  they  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  their  own  misconduct  on  the  ministers  who  had 
advised,  and  the  generals  who  had  conducted  those  wars  ; 
until  by  degrees,  they  had  cut  off  all  who  could  serve  them 
in  their  councils  or  their  battles.  If  at  any  time  these  Avars 
had  an  happier  issue,  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  on  account  of  their  pride  and  insolence.  Furious  in 
their  adversity,  tyrannical  in  their  successes,  a commander 
had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defence  before  the  people 
than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  The  nicest 
and  best  studied  behaviour  was  not  a sufficient  guard  for  a 
man  of  great  capacity.  E.  BURKE 


154.  REASONING— man’s  MOST  APPROPRIATE  INTELLEC- 
TUAL OCCUPATION.  If  it  were  inquired,  what  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  appropriate  intelledlual  occupation  of 
man,  as  man,  what  would  be  the  answer?  the  statesman  is 
engaged  Avith  political  affairs ; the  soldier  Avith  military ; the 
mathematician  with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  magni- 
tudes ; the  merchant  with  commercial  concerns,  &c. : but  in 
what  are  all  and  each  of  these  employed.^ — employed,  I mean, 
as  men ; (for  there  are  many  modes  of  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  which  are  in  great  measure  common 
to  us  with  the  loAver  animals).  Evidently  in  reasoning.  They 
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are  all  employed  in  deducing,  well  or  ill,  conclusions  from 
premises : each  concerning  the  subjedl  of  his  own  particular 
business.  Many,  indeed,  who  allow  the  use  of  systematic 
principles  in  other  things,  are  accustomed  to  cry  up  common 
sense  as  the  sufficient  and  only  safe  guide  in  reasoning. 
But  that  common  sense  is  only  our  second-best  guide ; that 
the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously  framed,  are  always  desirable 
when  they  can  be  had,  is  an  assertion  for  the  truth  of  which 
I may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  mankind  in  general ; 
which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
accounted  the  testimony  of  adversaries.  For  the  generality 
have  a strong  predilection  in  favour  of  common  sense,  except 
in  those  points  in  which  they  respectively  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  a system  of  rules.,  A sailor  e.g.  will  perhaps 
despise  the  pretensions  of  medical  men,  and  prefer  treating 
a disease  by  common  sense ; but  he  would  ridicule  the  pro- 
posal of  navigating  a ship  by  common  sense,  without  regard 
to  the  maxims  of  nautical  art. 


1 55.  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINIONS  DOES  NOT  IMPLY  UNCER- 
TAINTY. ALC.  But  still  it  would  be  a satisfaClion  if  all 
men  thought  the  same  way,  difference  of  opinions  implying 
uncertainty.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  you  take 
to  be  the  cause  of  a lunar  eclipse.  ALC.  The  shadow 
of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
EUPH.  Are  you  assured  of  this?  ALC.  Undoubtedly.  EUPH. 
Are  all  mankind  a^greed  in  this  truth?  ALC.  By  no  means. 
Ignorant  and  barbarous  people  assign  different  ridiculous 
causes  of  this  appearance.  EUPH.  It  seems  then  there  are 
different  opinions  about  the  nature  of  an  eclipse.  ALC. 
There  are.  EUPH.,  And  nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions 
is  true.  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Diversity  therefore  of  opinions 
about  a thing  doth  not  hinder  but  that  the  thing  may  be, 
and  one  of  the  opinions  concerning  it  may  be  true.  ALC.  I 
acknowledge  it.  EUPH.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
your  argument  against  the  belief  of  a God  from  the  variety 
of  opinions  about  His  nature  is  not  conclusive. 

G.  BERKELEY 


156.  NATURE  GIVES  WAY  TO  CUSTOM  ALONE.  Nature  is 
often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  extinguished. 
Force  maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the  return;  dodlrine 
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and  discourse  maketh  nature  less  importune^:  but  custom 
only  doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh  vidlory 
over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too 
small  tasks  : for  the  first  will  make  him  dejedled  by  often 
failing,  and  the  second  will  make  him  a small  proceeder? 
though  by  often  prevailing.  And,  at  the  first,  let  him 
pra(^l:ise  with  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders  or  rushes ; 
but,  after  a time,  let  him  pradlise  with  disadvantages,  as 
dancers  do  with  thick  shoes  : for  it  breeds  great  perfedfion,  if 
the  pradlice  be  harder  than  the  use.  lord  bacon 


1 57.  ENVY  OF  VIRTUE  GENERALLY  IN  THE  VICIOUS.  A 
man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  envieth  virtue 
in  others — for  men’s  minds  will  either  feed  upon  their  own 
good,  or  upon  others’  evil ; and  who  wanteth  the  one  will 
prey  upon  the  other  ; and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain 
another’s  virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  de- 
pressing another’s  fortune.  A man  that  is  busy  and  inqui- 
sitive is  commonly  envious  : for  to  know  much  of  other  men’s 
matters  cannot  be  because  all  that  ado^  may  concern  his 
own  estate;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that  he  taketh  a 
kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others ; 
neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  business  find  much 
rnatter  for  envy ; for  envy  is  a gadding  passion,  and  walketh 
the  streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home : No7i  est  curiosus^  quin 
idem  sit  malevolus,  lord  bacon 


158.  OPINION.  ’Twas  a good  Fancy  of  an  old  Platonick : 
The  Gods  which  are  above  Men,  had  something  whereof 
Man  did  partake  [an  intelle6l  knowledge],  and  the  Gods 
kept  on  their  Course  quietly.  The  Beasts,  which  are  below 
Man,  had  something  whereof  Man  did  partake  [Sense  and 
Growth],  and  the  Beasts  lived  quietly  in  their  way.  But 
Man  had  something  in  him,  whereof  neither  Gods  nor 
Beasts  did  partake,  which  gave  him  all  the  Trouble,  and 
made  all  the  Confusion  in  the  world ; and  that  is  Opinion. 

J.  SELDEN 


1 59.  PREJUDICE  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ANTIQUITY.  Antiquity, 
like  every  other  quality  that  attradls  the  notice  of  mankind, 
has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason, 

^ importiine\  i.q.  importunate,  troublesome.  ^ ado\  i.e.  bustle. 
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but  from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscriminately 
whatever  has  been  long  preserved,  without  considering  that 
time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with  chance;  all  perhaps  are 
more  willing  to  honour  past  than  present  excellence;  and 
the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as 
the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The  great 
contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns 
and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet 
living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst  performance,  and 
when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  best. 

S.  JOHNSON 


i6o.  LIFE  A DREAM.  And  surely  it  is  not  a melancholy 
conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  that 
the  conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those  Of  the 
next,  as  the  phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceit  of  the 
day.  There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both  ; and  the  one  doth 
but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the  other.  We 
are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps ; and  the 
slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ; and 
our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then 
fruitful,  I would  never  study  but  in  my  dreams ; but  our 
grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstradled 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can  only 
relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a confused  and  broken  tale  of 
that  which  hath  passed.  We  must  therefore  say  that  there 
is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Morpheus  ; 
and  that  those  abstracted  and  ecstatic  souls  \sleep-walkers~\ 
do  walk  about  in  their  own  corpses,  as  spirits  with  the 
bodies  they  assume,  wherein  they  seem  to  hear,  see,  and  feel, 
though  indeed  the  organs  are  destitute  of  sense/rand  their 
natures  of  those  faculties  that  should  inform  them.  Thus  it 
is  observed,  that  men  sometimes  upon  the  hour  of  their 
departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves.  For  then 
the  soul  begins  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body, 
begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a strain 
above  mortality.  SIR  T.  BROWNE 


1 6 1.  REVENGE  AND  GRATITUDE.  Indignation  always 
implies  resentment,  or  a desire  of  retaliating  on  the  inju- 
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rious  person,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  him  repent  the  wrong 
he  hath  committed.  This  indignation  in  the  person  injured, 
is,  from  our  knowledge  of  mankind,  supposed  to  be,  not 
indeed  universally,  but  generally  so  much  stronger,  that  it 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  another  appellation,  and  is 
accordingly  denominated  revenge.  In  like  manner,  bene- 
ficence, on  whomsoever  exercised,  is  the  natural  objedl  of 
our  love;  love  always  implies  benevolence  or  a desire  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  beneficent  person ; but  this 
passion  in  the  person  benefited  is  conceived  to  be  so  much 
greater,  and  to  infer  so  strong  an  obligation  to  a return  of 
good  offices  to  his  benefadlor,  that  it  merits  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  title  gratitude. 


162.  STORY  OF  A DOLPHIN,  ^lian  writeth  of  a singular 
love  of  a dolphin  towards  a boy ; the  boy  being  very  faire 
used  with  his  companions  to  play  by  the  sea-side,  and  to 
wash  themselves  in  the  water,  and  practise  to  swim.  A 
Dolphin  fell  into  great  liking  with  this  boy  above  the  rest, 
and  used  very  familiarly  to  swim  by  him  side  by  side ; the 
boy,  though  at  the  first  he  feared  the  dolphin,  grew  by 
custome  so  familiar  with  him,  that  they  would  contend  toge- 
ther in  swimming  each  by  other : and  sometimes  the  boy 
would  get  upon  his  backe,  and  ride  upon  the  fish  as  though 
he  had  beene  a horse : insomuch  that  the  dolphin  would 
carry  him  a great  way  into  the  sea,  and  bring  him  to  lande 
againe  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  of  the  citie  adjoyning, 
wherein  they  took  great  pleasure:  it  chanced  at  last  that 
the  boy  lying  with  his  belly  close  to  the  dolphin’s  backe,  the 
sharpe  pricke  (which  those  fishes  have)  rising  out  of  the 
middest  of  his  backe  ran  into  the  boye’s  belly,  and  killed 
him.  The  dolphin,  perceiving  by  the  weight  of  the  boy  and 
by  the  blood  which  stained  the  water,  that  he  was  dead, 
swam  speedily  with  all  his  force  to  land,  and  then  laid  down 
the  dead  body,  and  for  sorrow  died  presently  by  him.  These 
examples  may  make  many  men  seem  more  brute  than  beasts, 
that  perform  things  appertaining  to  vertue  more  effectually 
by  the  instinCl  of  nature  onely,  than  they  do  by  nature  and 
reason  joyned  together.  SIR  R.  barckley 


163.  THE  BLINDNESS  OF  GREAT  CRIMINALS.  His  con- 
• du(5l  upon  these  occasions  maybe  thought  irrational.  But 
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guilt  was  never  a rational  thing ; it  distorts  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind ; it  perverts  them,  it  leaves  a man  no  longer  in 
the  free  use  of  his  reason ; it  puts  him  into  confusion.  He 
has  recourse  to  such  miserable  and  absurd  expedients  for 
covering  his  guilt,  as  all  those  who  are  used  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  judgment  know,  have  been  the  cause  of  dete6lion  of  half 
the  villanies  in  the  world.  To  argue,  that  these  could  not 
be  his  reasons,  because  they  were  not  wise,  sound  and  sub- 
stantial, would  be  to  suppose  what  is  not  true,  that  bad  men 
were  always  discreet  and  able.  But  I can  very  well  from 
the  circumstances  discover  motives  which  may  affedl  a guilty, 
anxious,  restless  mind^  full  of  the  weak  resources  of  fraud, 
craft  and  intrigue,  that  might  induce  him  to  make  these 
discoveries,  and  to  make  them  in  the  manner  he  has  done. 
Not  rational,  and  well-fitted  for  their  purposes,  I am  very 
ready  to  admit.  For  God  forbid  that  guilt  should  ever 
leave  a man  the  free  undisturbed  use  of  his  faculties. 

T.  ERSKINE 


164.  DEMOCRACY  MORE  FAVOURABLE  TO  VIRTUE  THAN 
AN  ARISTOCRACY.  In  a democracy,  where  the  right  of  mak- 
ing laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue,  or 
goodness  of  intention,  is  more  likely  to  be  found,  than  either 
of  the  other  qualities  of  government.  Popular  assemblies 
are  frequently  foolish  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak  in  their 
execution ; but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right 
and  just,  and  have  always  a degree  of  patriotism  or  public 
spirit.  In  aristocracies  there  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found 
than  in  the  other  frames  of  government,  being  composed  or 
intended  to  be  composed  of  the  most  experienced  citizens  : 
but  there  is  less  honesty  than  in  a republic  and  less  strength 
than  in  a monarchy.  A monarchy  is,  indeed,  the  most 
powerful  of  any ; for  by  the  entire  conjundlion  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  all  the  sinews  of  government  are 
knit  together,  and  united  in  the  hand  of  the  prince : but  then 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that  strength  to 
improvident  or  oppressive  purposes. 

SIR  W.  BLACKSTONE 


165.  EROS  AND  ANTEROS.  The  ancient  sages  parabled, 
that  Love,  if  he  be  not  twin-born,  yet  hath  a brother  won- 
drous like  him,  called  Anteros ; whom  while  he  seeks  all 
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about,  his  chance  is  to  meet  with  many  false  and  feigning 
desires  that  wander  singly  up  and  down,  in  his  likeness.  By 
them,  in  their  borrowed  garb.  Love,  though  not  wholly 
blind,  as  Poets  wrong  him,  yet  having  but  one  eye,  as  being 
born  an  archer  aiming,  and  that  eye  not  the  quickest  in  this 
dark  region  here  below,  which  is  not  Love’s  proper  sphere, 
partly  out  of  the  simplicity  and  credulity  which  is  native  to 
him,  often  deceived,  imbraces  and  consorts  him  with  these 
obvious  and  suborned  striplings,  as  if  they  were  his  mother’s 
own  sons ; for  so  he  thinks  them,  while  they  subtilly  keep 
themselves  most  on  his  blind  side.  But  after  a while,  as  his 
manner  is,  soaring  up  above  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  he 
darts  out  the  dire6l  rays  of  his  then  most  piercing  eyesight 
upon  the  impostures  and  trim  disguises  that  were  used  with 
him,  and  discerns  that  this  is  not  his  genuine  brother,  as  he 
imagined.  He  has  no  longer  the  power  to  hold  fellowship 
with  such  a personated  mate;  for  straight  his  arrows  lose 
their  golden  heads,  and  shed  their  purple  feathers,  his  silken 
braids  untwine  and  slip  their  knots,  and  that  original  and 
fiery  virtue  given  him  by  fate  goes  out,  and  leaves  him 
undeified  and  stript  of  all  his  force,  till  finding  Anteros 
at  last,  he  kindles  and  repairs  the  almost  faded  ammunition 
of  his  Deity  by  the  refledlion  of  a co-equal  and  homogeneous 
fire.  J.  MILTON 


166.  PROSPEROUS  USURPATION.  I tremble  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  from  such  an  example  to  kings.  I tremble  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  in  the  unpunished  outrages  of  the  most 
wicked  of  mankind.  But  there  are  some  people  of  that  low 
and  degenerate  fashion  of  mind,  that  they  look  up  with  a 
sort  of  complacent  awe  and  admiration  to  kings,  who  know 
to  keep  firm  in  their  seat,  to  hold  a stridl  hand  over  their 
subjedls,  to  assert  their  prerogative,  and  by  the  awakened 
vigilance  of  a severe  despotism  to  guard  against  the  very  first 
approaches  of  freedom.  Against  such  as  these  they  never 
elevate  their  voice.  Deserters  from  principle,  listed  with 
fortune,  they  never  see  any  good  in  suffering  virtue,  nor  any 
crime  in  prosperous  usurpation.  E.  BURKE 


167.  LISBON  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  JUNOT, 
MARCH  A.D.  1808.  As  the  government  was  now  effectually 
converted  into  a military  usurpation,  it  became  easy  to  sim- 
FOL.  CENT.  27 
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plify  its  operations ; and  most  of  the  persons  formerly  em- 
ployed in  civil  departments  were  dismissed  from  office. 
Some  were  at  once  turned  off ; others  had  documents  given 
them  entitling  them  to  be  reinstated  upon  vacancies ; a few 
had  some  trifling  pension  promised.  All  who  depended  for 
employment  and  subsistence  upon  foreign  trade  were  now 
destitute.  Whole  families  were  thus  suddenly  reduced  to 
poverty  and  adlual  want.  Their  trinkets  went  first;  what- 
ever was  saleable  followed : things  offered  for  sale  at  such  a 
time  were  sold  at  half  their  value,  while  the  price  of  food  was 
daily  augmenting.  It  was  a dismal  thing  to  see  the  mint 
beset  with  persons  who  carried  thither  the  few  articles  of 
plate  with  which  they  had  formerly  set  forth  a comfortable 
board,  and  the  ornaments  which  they  had  worn  in  happier 
days.  It  was  a dismal  thing  to  see  men  pale  with  anxiety 
pressing  through  crowds  who  were  on  the  same  miserable 
errand,  and  women  weeping  as  they  offered  their  little  trea- 
sure to  the  scales.  Such  was  the  state  to  which  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Europe  was  reduced ! 

R.  SOUTHEY 


1 68.  ASEM  THE  MAN-HATER  AND  THE  GENIUS.  As  they 
walked  further  up  the  country,  the  more  he  was  surprised  to 
see  no  vestiges  of  handsome  houses,  no  cities,  nor  any  mark 
of  elegant  design.  His  condudlor  perceiving  his  surprise, 
observed : ‘That  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were  per- 
fedlly  content  with  their  ancient  simplicity;  each  had  a 
house,  which,  though  homely,  was  sufficient  to  lodge  his 
little  family;  they  were  too  good  to  build  houses,  which 
could  only  increase  their  own  pride  and  the  envy  of  the 
spedlator;  what  they  built  was  for  convenience,  and  not 
for  show.’  ‘At  least  then,’  said  Asem,  ‘they  have  neither 
architedls,  painters  nor  statuaries  in  their  society ; but 
these  are  idle  arts  and  may  be  spared.  However,  before 
I spend  much  more  time  here,  you  shall  have  my  thanks 
for  introducing  me  into  the  society  of  some  of  their  wisest 
men ; there  is  scarce  any  pleasure  to  me  equal  to  a refined 
conversation ; there  is  nothing  of  which  I am  so  enamoured 
as  wisdom.’ — ‘Wisdom,’  replied  his  instrudlor,  ‘how  ridi- 
culous! we  have  no  wisdom  here,  for  we  have  no  occa- 
sion for  it ; true  wisdom  is  only  a knowledge  of  our  own 
duty  and  the  duty  of  others  to  us ; but  of  what  use  is  such 
wisdom  here,  where  each  intuitively  performs  what  is  right 
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in  himself  and  expedls  the  same  from  others?  If  by  wisdom 
you  should  mean  vain  curiosity  and  empty  speculation,  as 
such  pleasures  have  their  origin  in  vanity,  luxury  or  avarice, 
we  are  too  good  to  pursue  them/  O.  goldsmith 


169.  AUTHORITY— ITS  INFLUENCE  WITH  THE  LEARNED 
AND  UNLEARNED.  The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are 
moved  with  authority  is  the  conscience  of  their  own  igno- 
rance ; whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  having  learned  men 
in  admiration,  they  rather  fear  to  dislike  them  than  know 
wherefore  they  should  allow  and  follow  their  judgments. 
Contrariwise  with  them  that  are  skilful  authority  is  much 
more  strong  and  forcible;  because  they  only  are  able  to 
discern  how  just  cause  there  is  why  to  some  men’s  authority 
so  much  should  be  attributed.  For  which  cause  the  name  of 
Hippocrates  (no  doubt)  were  more  effedlual  to  persuade  even 
such  men  as  Galen  himself,  than  to  move  a silly  empiric. 
So  that  the  very  selfsame  argument  in  this  kind  v/hich  doth 
but  induce  the  vulgar  sort  to  like,  may  constrain  the  wiser  to 
yield.  And  therefore  not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but 
even  the  very  profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties  have 
hereby  often  with  the  best  learned  prevailed  most. 

R.  HOOKER 


170.  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENICE.  A commonwealth,  with 
such  civil  and  military  institutions,  was  not  formed  to  make 
conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its  nobles 
excluded  from  military  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike 
enterprises  with  great  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have 
taught  the  Venetians  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self- 
preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  security  the 
objedls  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be  seduced 
by  the  spirit  of  ambition  as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Vene- 
tians so  far  forgot  the  inferior  defedls  in  their  government 
as  to  aim  at  extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which  they 
received  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of  making  violent 
efforts  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their  con- 
stitution. W.  ROBERTSON 
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J7I.  COMMON  INSENSIBILITY  TO  THE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE 
PLANETARY  SYSTEM.  If  any  artist,  I do  not  say  had  executed, 
but  had  merely  conceived  in  his  mind  the  system  of  the  sun, 
and  the  stars  and  planets,  they  not  existing,  and  had  painted 
to  us  in  words  or  upon  canvas  the  spedlacle  now  afforded 
by  the  nightly  cope  of  heaven  and  illustrated  it  by  the  wis- 
dom of  astronomy,  great  would  be  our  admiration.  Or  had 
he  imagined  the  scenery  of  this  earth,  the  mountains,  the 
seas  and  the  rivers ; the  grass  and  the  flowers  and  the-  va- 
riety of  the  forms  and  masses  of  the  leaves  of  the  woods,  and 
the  colours  which  attend  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  and 
the  hues  of  the  atmosphere,  turbid  or  serene,  these  things 
not  before  existing,  truly  we  should  have  been  astonished, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  a vain  boast  to  have  said  of  such 
a man,  ‘Non  merita  nomo  di  creatore,  sennon  Iddio  ed  il 
Poeta.^  But  now  these  things  are  looked  on  with  little 
wonder,  and  to  be  conscious  of  them  with  intense  delight  is 
esteemed  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a refined  and 
extraordinary  person.  The  multitude  of  men  care  not  for 
them.  P.  B.  SHELLEY 


172.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT  are  two -fold ; in- 
ternal, or  the  goods  of  the  mind;  and  external,  or  the  goods 
of  fortune.  The  goods  of  the  mind  are  natural  or  acquired 
virtues,  as  wisdom  prudence  and  courage.  The  goods  of 
fortune  are  riches.  There  be  goods  also  of  the  body,  as 
health  beauty  strength;  but  these  are  not  to  be  brought 
into  account  upon  this  score,  because  if  a man  or  an  army 
acquire  victory  or  empire,  it  is  more  from  their  discipline 
arms  and  courage,  than  from  their  natural  health  beauty  or 
strength,  in  regard  that  a people  conquered  may  have  more 
of  these  and  yet  find  little  remedy.  The  principles  of  go- 
vernment then  are  in  the  goods  of  the  mind  or  in  the  goods 
of  fortune.  To  the  goods  of  the  mind  answers  authority;  to  I 
the  goods  of  fortune,  power  or  empire.  A learned  writer 
may  have  authority  though  he  have  no  power ; and  a foolish 
magistrate  may  have  power,  though  he  have  otherwise  no 
esteem  or  authority.  The  difference  of  these  two  is  observed 
by  Livy  in  Evander,  of  whom  he  says,  that  he  governed 
rather  by  the  authority  of  others  than  by  his  own  power. 

E.  BURKE 
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173.  DARIUS  HYSTASPES-^HIS  NARROW  ESCAPE  OUT  OF 
SCYTHIA.  When  as  therefore  Darius  had  wearied  himself 
and  wasted  his  provisions  in  those  desolate  regions,  wherein 
he  found  neither  ways  to  direcft  him,  vi(ftuals  to  refresh  him, 
nor  any  houses,  fruitful  trees  or  living  creatures,  nor  any- 
thing at  all,  which  either  he  himself  might  make  use  of,  or 
by  destroying  it  might  grieve  his  enemies,  he  began  to  per- 
ceive his  own  folly,  and  the  danger  into  which  he  had 
brought  him.  Yet,  setting  a good  face  upon  a bad  game, 
he  sent  brave  messages  to  the  Scythian,  bidding  him  to  cease 
his  flight,  and  either  to  make  trial  of  his  valour  and  fortune 
in  plain  battle ; or,  if  he  acknowledged  himself  the  weaker, 
then  to  yield  by  fair  means  and  become  his  subjedl,  giving 
him  earth  and  water,  which  the  Persians  used  to  demand  as 
a sign  that  all  was  yielded  unto  them.  To  this  challenge 
the  Scythian  returned  an  hieroglyphical  answer;  sending  a 
bird,  a frog,  a mouse,  and  five  arrows : which  dumb-shew 
Darius  interpreting  by  his  own  wish,  thought  that  he  did 
yield  all  the  elements  wherein  those  creatures  live,  and  his 
weapons  withal  into  his  hands.  But  Gobryas,  one  of  the 
seven  princes  who  had  slain  the  Magi,  construed  their  mean- 
ing aright,  which  was  thus  : O ye  Persians^  get  ye  wings  like 
birds ^ or  dive  under  the  water y or  creep  into  holes  in  the  earthy 
for  else  ye  shall  not  escape  our  arrows.  And  this  interpre- 
tation was  soon  verified  by  the  Scythians  themselves,  who 
assailed  the  Persian  camp,  drave  the  horsemen  into  the 
trenches,  and  vexed  the  army  with  continual  alarms  day  and 
night ; were  so  fearless  of  this  great  monarch,  and  so  little 
regarded  him,  that  within  his  hearing  and  even  in  his  sight 
they  did  not  forbear  the  pastime  of  coursing  a hare,  which 
they  had  started  by  chance.  SIR  w.  RALEGH 


174.  A PERFECT  DEMOCRACY  is  the  most  shameless  thing 
in  the  world.  As  it  is  the  most  shameless,  it  is  also  the 
most  fearless.  No  man  apprehends  in  his  person  he  can  be 
made  subjedl  to  punishment.  Certainly  the  people  at  large 
never  ought : for  as  all  punishments  are  for  example  towards 
the  conservation  of  the  people  at  large,  the  people  at  large 
can  never  become  the  subjedls  of  punishment  by  any- human 
hand.  It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  suffered  to  imagine  tha.t  their  will,  any  more  than 
that  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
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ought  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  full  as  little  entitled, 
and  far  less  qualified,  with  safety  to  themselves  to  use  any 
arbitrary  power  whatsoever;  that  therefore  they  are  not? 
under  a false  show  of  liberty  but  in  truth  to  exercise  an 
unnatural  inverted  domination,  tyrannically  to  exadt  from 
those  who  officiate  in  the  state  not  an  entire  devotion  to 
their  interest,  which  is  their  right,  but  an  abjedt  submission 
to  their  occasional  will ; extinguishing  thereby  in  all  those 
who  serve  them  all  principle,  all  sense  of  dignity,  all  use  of 
judgment,  and  all  consistency  of  charadter,  while  by  the  very 
same  process  they  give  themselves  up  a proper,  a suitable, 
but  a most  contemptible  prey  to  the  servile  ambition  of 
popular  sycophants  or  courtly  flatterers.  E.  BURKE 


175.  CUSTOM — ITS  TWOFOLD  OPERATION.  CuStom  has  a 
twofold  operation : the  one  to  deaden  the  frequency  and  force 
of  repeated  impressions,  the  other  to  endear  the  familiar 
objedt  to  the  affedtions.  Commonly,  where  the  mind  is 
vigorous,  and  the  power  of  sensation  very  perfedt,  it  has 
rather  the  last  operation  than  the  first ; with  meaner  minds 
the  first  takes  place  in  the  higher  degree,  so  that  they  are 
commonly  charadterized  by  a desire  for  excitement,  and  the 
want  of  the  loving,  fixed,  theoretic  power.  But  both  take 
place  in  some  degree  with  all  men,  so  that  as  life  advances, 
impressions  of  all  kinds  become  less  rapturous  owing  to  their 
repetition.  It  is,  however,  beneficially  ordained  that  repul- 
siveness shall  be  diminished  by  custom  in  a far  greater  degree 
than  the  sensation  of  beauty.  J.  ruskin 


176.  RENUNCIATION  OF  FREEDOM.  Which  how  a peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  especially  can  do,  who  have  fought 
so  gloriously  for  liberty;  how  they  can  change  their  noble 
words  and  adtions,  heretofore  so  becoming  the  majesty  of 
a free  ‘ people,  into  the  base  necessity  of  court  flatteries 
and  prostrations,  is  not  only  strange  and  admirable  but 
lamentable  to  think  on.  That  a nation  should  be  so  valor- 
ous and  courageous  to  win  their  liberty  in  the  field,  and 
when  they  have  won  it,  should  be  so  heartless  and  unwise  in 
their  counsels,  as  not  to  know  how  to  use  it,  value  it,  what  to 
do  with  it  or  with  themselves ; but  after  ten  or  twelve  years’ 
prosperous  war  and  contestation  with  tyranny,  basely  and 
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besottedly  to  run  their  necks  again  into  the  yoke  which  they 
have  broken,  and  prostrate  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  for 
nought  at  the  feet  of  the  vanquished,  besides  our  loss  of 
glory,  and  such  an  example  as  kings  or  tyrants  never  yet  had 
the  like  to  boast  of,  will  be  an  ignominy  if  it  befall  us,  that 
never  yet  befell  any  nation  possessed  of  their  liberty ; worthy 
indeed  themselves,  whatsoever  they  be,  to  be  for  ever  slaves, 
but  that  part  of  the  nation  which  consents  not  with  them, 
as  I persuade  me  of  a great  number,  far  worthier  than  by 
their  means  to  be  brought  into  the  same  bondage. 

J.  MILTON 


177.  DEMOSTHENES.  Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  his 
boast  is,  that  throughout  his  political  career  he  had  kept 
one  objedl  steadily  in  view : to  strengthen  Athens  within 
and  without,  and  to  preserve  her  independence,  particularly 
against  the  power  and  the  arts  of  Philip.  Pie  owned  that 
he  had  failed;  but  it  was  after  he  had  done  all  that  one 
man  in  his  situation — a citizen  of  a commonwealth — could 
do.  He  had  failed  in  a cause  in  which  defeat  was  more 
glorious  than  vidlory  in  any  other,  in  a struggle  not  less 
worthy  of  Athens  than  those  in  which  her  heroic  citizens  in 
past  ages  had  earned  their  fame.  In  a word,  the  whole 
oration  breathes  the  spirit  of  that  high  philosophy  which, 
whether  learnt  in  the  schools  or  from  life,  has  consoled  the 
noblest  of  our  kind  in  prisons  and  on  scaffolds  and  under 
every  persecution  of  adverse  fortune,  but  in  the  tone  neces- 
sary to  impress  a mixed  multitude  with  a like  feeling  and 
to  elevate  it  for  a while  into  a sphere  above  its  own. 

C.  THIRLWALL 


178.  JOB  IV.  13 — 17.  There  is  a passage  in  the  Book 
of  Job  amazingly  sublime;  and  this  sublimity  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  thing  de- 
scribed : In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  nighty  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  men^  fear  came  upon  me  and  treinblmg^ 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a spirit  passed 
before  7ny  face;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  : it  stood  still., 
but  I could  not  discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was 
before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I heard  a voice, — - 
Shall  77iortal  7nan  be  77iore  just  thaii  God? — We  are  first 
prepared  with  the  utmost  solemnity  for  the  vision;  we  are 
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first  terrified,  before  we  are  let  even  into  the  obscure  cause 
of  our  emotion : but  when  the  grand  cause  of  terror  makes 
its  appearance,  what  is  it?  is  it  not  wrapt  up  in  the  shades 
of  its  own  incomprehensible  darkness,  more  awful,  more 
striking,  more  terrible,  than  the  liveliest  description,  than 
the  clearest  painting  could  possibly  represent  it  ? 

E.  BURKE 


179.  COVENANTS.  No  understanding  man  can  be  igno- 
rant, that  covenants  are  ever  made  according  to  the  present 
state  of  persons  and  of  things ; and  have  ever  the  more 
general  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason  included  in  them, 
though  not  expressed.  If  I make  a voluntary  covenant^  as 
with  a man  to  do  him  good,  and  he  prove  afterward  a 
monster  to  me,  I should  conceive  a disobligement.  If  I 
covenant  not  to  hurt  an  enemy  in  favour  of  him  and 
forbearance  and  hope  of  his  amendment,  and  he  after  that 
shall  do  me  tenfold  injury  and  mischief  to  what  he  had  done 
when  I so  covenanted,  and  still  be  plotting  what  may  tend 
to  my  destrudlion,  I question  not  but  that  his  after-adlions 
release  me ; nor  know  I covenant  so  sacred,  that  withholds 
me  from  demanding  justice  on  him.  j.  MILTON 


180.  Solon,  Let  me  put  to  you  a few  questions  near  to 
the  point : you  will  answer  them,  I am  confident,  easily  and 
affably. 

Pisistratus,  have  you  not  felt  yourself  the  happier,  when, 
in  the  fulness  of  your  heart,  you  have  made  a large  offering 
to  the  gods  ? 

Pisistrattis,  Solon,  I am  not  impious  : I have  made 
many  such  offerings  to  them,  and  have  always  been  the  hap- 
pier. 

Sol,  Did  they  need  your  sacrifice  ? 

Pisis,  They  need  nothing  from  us  mortals  ; but  I was 
happy  in  the  performance  of  what  I have  been  taught  is  my 
duty. 

Sol,  Piously,,  virtuously  and  reasonably  said,  my  friend. 
The  gods  did  not  indeed  want  your  sacrifice : they  who  give 
every  thing  can  want  nothing.  The  Athenians  do  want  a 
sacrifice  from  you  i they  have  an  urgent  necessity  of  some-  , 
thing;  the  necessity  of  that  very  thing  which  you  have  taken  I 
from  them,  and  which  it  can  cost  you  nothing  to  replace.,  j 
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You  have  always  been  happier,  you  confess,  in  giving  to 
the  gods  what  you  could  have  yourself  used  in  your  own 
house : believe  me,  you  will  not  be  less  so  in  giving  back  to 
your  fellow-citizens  what  you  have  taken  out  of  theirs,  and 
what  you  very  well  know  they  will  seize  when,  they  can,  to- 
gether with  your  property  and  life.  W.  S.  LANDOR 


1 8 1.  ACTIONS  UNDER  AND  APART  FROM  MORAL  CON- 
SIDERATIONS. In  order  to  see  this  more  clearly,  we  must 
distinguish  between  adfions  themselves,  and  that  quality 
ascribed  to  them,  Avhich  we  call  virtuous  or  vicious.  The 
gratification  itself  of  every  natural  passion  must  be  attended 
with  delight;  and  acquisitions  of  fortune,  however  made, 
are  acquisitions  of  the  means  or  materials  of  enjoyment.  An 
adfion,  then,  by  which  any  natural  passion  is  gratified  or 
fortune  acquired,  procures  delight  or  advantage,  abstradled 
from  all  consideration  of  the  morality  of  such  a6lion.  Con- 
sequently, the  pleasure  or  advantage  in  this  case  is  gained 
by  the  adlion  itself,  not  by  the  morality,  the  virtuousness 
or  viciousness  of  it,  though  it  be  perhaps  virtuous  or  vicious. 
Thus,  to  say  such  an  adlion  or  course  of  behaviour  procured 
such  pleasure  or  advantage  or  brought  on  such  inconve- 
nience and  pain,  is  quite  a different  thing  from  saying  that 
such  good  or  bad  effe6l  was  owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of 
such  adlion  or  behaviour.  In  one  case,  an  adlion,  abstradled 
from  all  moral  consideration,  produced  its  effedl;  in  the 
other  case,  for  it  will  appear  that  there  are  such  cases,  the 
morality  of  the  a6lion,  the  adlion  under  a moral  consider- 
ation, L e,  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it,  produced  the 
effedl. 


182.  LAW  AGAINST  THE  ADMISSION  OF  STRANGERS. 
‘Amongst  his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  he 
did  ordain  the  interdicfls  and  prohibitions,  which  we  have, 
touching  entrance  of  strangers,  doubting  novelties  and  com- 
mixture of  manners.  It  is  true  the  like  law  against  the 
admission  of  strangers  without  license  is  an  ancient  law  in 
the  kingdom  of  China,  and  yet  continued  in  use : but  there 
it  is  a poor  thing,  and  hath  made  them  a curious,  ignorant, 
fearful,  foolish  nation.  But  our  law-giver  made  his  law  of 
another  temper.  For  first  he  hath  preserved  all  points  of 
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humanity,  in  taking  order  and  making  provision  for  the' 
relief  of  strangers  distressed,  whereof  you  have  tastedd  At 
which  speech,  as  reason  was,  we  all  rose  up  and  bowed 
ourselves.  He  went  on.  ‘That  king  also  still  desiring  to 
join  humanity  and  policy  together ; arid  thinking  it  against 
humanity  to  detain  strangers  here  against  their  wills;  and 
against  policy  that  they  should  return  and  discover  their 
knowledge  of  this  estate,  he  took  this  course : he  did  ordain 
that  of  the  strangers  that  should  be  permitted  to  land,  as 
many  at  all  times  might  depart,  as  would ; but  as  many  as 
would  stay,  should  have  very  good  conditions  and  means  to 
live  from  the  state.  Wherein  he  saw  so  far,  that  now  in  so 
many  ages  since  the  prohibition,  we  have  memory,  not  of 
one  ship  that  ever  returned,  and  but  of  thirteen  persons  only, 
at  several  times,  that  chose  to  return  in  our  bottoms.^ 


183.  ARISTOPHANES.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a 
word  of  the  excellencies  and  defedls  of  Aristophanes : espe- 
cially as  some  modern  critics  have  thought  proper  not  only  to 
greet  him  with  the  title  of  a scurrilous  and  indecent  buffoon, 
but  to  wonder  how  such  monstrous  farces  could  be  endured 
by  the  chaste  ears  of  an  Attic  audience.  That  many  should 
have  been  greatly  exasperated  with  Aristophanes  for  pub- 
licly exhibiting  Socrates  on  the  stage  and  making  him  speak 
and  a6l  in  a manner  most  inconsistent  with  his  known  cha- 
radler,  is  not  surprising;  but  as  the  accusation  urged  by 
some  against  the  poet,  of  being  instrumental  to  Socrates^ 
death,  has  been  substantially  refuted  by  many  critics ; so  one 
of  them  has  very  judiciously  observed,  with  regard  to  the 
other  part  of  the  charge,  that  Socrates  is  not  so  much  the 
objedl  of  ridicule  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  the  philo- 
sophers in  general,  who,  of  whatever  benefit  the  lessons  and 
example  of  Socrates  himself  might  be  to  the  state,  were, 
from  their  idle  lives,  their  minute  ridiculous  and  some- 
times impious  disquisitions,  highly  prejudicial  to  their  dis- 
ciples and  by  consequence  to  the  public.  Of  the  indecency, 
which  abounds  in  Aristophanes,  unjustifiable  as  it  certainly 
is,  it  may  however  be  observed,  that  different  ages  differ 
extremely  in  their  ideas  of  this  offence.  Among  the  ancients 
plain-speaking  was  the  fashion;  nor  was  that  ceremonious 
delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught  men  to  abuse  each 
other  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  express  the  most  in- 
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decent  ideas  in  the  most  modest  language.  In  all  Aristo- 
phanes’ indecency  there  is  nothing  that  can  allure  but  much 
that  must  deter.  He  never  dresses  up  the  most  detestable 
vices  in  an  amiable  light ; but  generally,  by  describing  them 
in  their  native  colours,  makes  the  reader  disgusted  with 
them.  His  abuse  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  may  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  similar  principles.  Besides,  in  a Republic, 
freedom  of  speech  was  deemed  an  essential  privilege  of  a 
citizen.  Demosthenes  treats  his  adversaries  with  such  lan- 
guage as  would  in  our  days  be  reckoned  scurrilous  enough ; 
but  it  passed,  in  those  days,  without  any  notice  or  reprehension. 
The  world  is  since  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  We  have 
indeed  retained  the  matter,  but  judiciously  rejected  what 
was  offensive  in  the  manner.  In  his  plots  too  it  must  be 
owned  Aristophanes  is  sometimes  faulty.  It  ought  however 
to  be  observed  that  his  cotemporary  comic  poets  did  not 
pique  themselves  upon  the  artful  management  of  the  plot. 
Aristophanes  has  therefore  the  usual  failing  of  dramatic 
writers,  to  introduce  speeches  and  even  scenes  not  much 
conducing  to  the  business  of  the  drama.  To  sum  up  Aristo- 
phanes’ charadler,  if  we  consider  his  just  and  severe  ridicule 
of  the  Athenian  foibles  ; his  detestation  of  the  expensive  and 
ruinous  war  in  which  Greece  was  engaged;  his  pointed 
invedfives  against  the  fadlions  and  interested  demagogues, 
by  whom  the  populace  was  deluded,  ‘who  bawled  for  freedom 
in  their  senseless  mood ;’  his  contempt  of  the  useless  and 
frivolous  inquiries  of  the  Sophists ; his  wit  and  versatility 
of  style ; the  astonishing  playfulness,  originality  and  fertility 
of  his  imagination ; the  great  harmony  of  his  versification, 
whenever  the  subjedt  required  it,  and  his  most  refined 
elegance  of  language ; we  shall  look  over  his  blemishes,  and 
allow  that  with  all  his  faults  he  might  be  a very  good  citizen 
and  was  certainly  an  excellent  poet.  R.  PORSON 


184.  FACTIONS.  Many  have  an  opinion  not  wise;  that 
for  a prince  to  govern  his  estate^,  or  for  a great  person  to 
govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respedl  of  fadlions, 
is  a principal  part  of  policy ; whereas,  contrariwise,  the 
chiefest  wisdom  is,  either  in  ordering  those  things  which  are 
general,  and  wherein  men  of  several  fadlions  do  nevertheless 
agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correspondence  to  particular  per- 

^ estate'\  i.  q.  state 
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sons  one  by  one.  But  I say  not  that  the  consideration  of 
fadlions  is  to  be  negledled.  Mean  men,  in  their  rising,  must 
adhere ; but  great  men,  that  have  strength  in  themselves, 
were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indifferent  and  neutral. 
Yet  even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  so  moderately,  as  he  be  a 
man  of  the  one  fadlion,  which  is  most  passable^  with  the 
other,  commonly  giveth  best  way.  LORD  BACON 


1 85.  NEGLIGENCE  OF  LEARNED  MEN.  There  is  yet  another 
fault  (with  which  I will  conclude  this  part)  which  is  often 
noted  in  learned  men,  that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  ob- 
serve decency  and  discretion  in  their  behaviour  and  carriage, 
and  commit  errors  in  small  and  ordinary  points  of  adfion,  so 
as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacities  do  make  a judgment  of  them 
in  greater  matters  by  that  which  they  find  wanting  in  them 
in  smaller.  But  this  consequence  doth  often  deceive  men, 
for  which  I do  refer  them  over  to  that  which  was  said  by 
Themistocles,  arrogantly  and  uncivilly  being  applied  to  him- 
self out  of  his  own  mouth ; but,  being  applied  to  the  general 
state  of  this  question,  pertinently  and  justly;  when  being 
invited  to  touch  a lute  he  said,  ^He  could  not  fiddle  but  he 
could  make  a small  town  a great  state.’  So,  no  doubt,  many 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  passages  of  government  and  policy, 
which  are  to  seek  in  little  and  pundlual  occasions. 

LORD  BACON 


186.  LEARNING  MAY  PAY  HOMAGE  TO  WEALTH.  Not 
that  I can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration  or  application  of 
learned  men  to  men  in  fortune.  For  the  answer  was  good 
that  Diogenes  made  to  one  that  asked  him  in  mockery, 
‘How  it  came  to  pass  that  philosophers  were  the  followers 
of  rich  men  and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers?’  He  an- 
swered soberly,  and  yet  sharply,  ‘ Because  the  one  sort  knew 
what  they  had  need  of,  and  the  other  did  not.’  And  of  the 
like  nature  was  the  answer  which  Aristippus  made,  when 
having  a petition  to  Dionysius  and  no  ear  given  to  him  he 
fell  down  at  his  feet ; whereupon  Dionysius  stayed  and  gave 
him  the  hearing  and  granted  it;  and  afterward  some  person, 
tender  on  the  behalf  of  philosophy,  reproved  Aristippus,  that 

^ passahle\  i.  e.  capable  of  being  received 
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he  would  offer  the  profession  of  philosophy  such  an  indignity, 
as  for  a private  suit  to  fall  at  a tyrant^s  feet : but  he  an- 
swered, ^It  was  not  his  fault  but  it  was  the  fault  of  Diony- 
sius, that  had  his  ears  in  his  feet.’  Neither  was  it  accounted 
weakness  but  discretion  in  him  that  would  not  dispute  his 
best  with  Adrianus  Caesar,  excusing  himself  ‘That  it  was 
reason  to  yield  to  him  that  commanded  thirty  legions.’ 
These  and  the  like  applications  and  stooping  to  points  of 
necessity  and  convenience  cannot  be  disallowed;  for  though 
they  may  have  some  outward  baseness,  yet  in  a judgment 
truly  made,  they  are  to  be  accounted  submissions  to  the 
occasion  and  not  to  the  person.  LORD  BACON 


187.  PECCANT  HUMOURS  OF  LEARNING.  Another  error, 
that  hath  also  some  affinity  with  the  former,  is  a conceit 
that  of  former  opinions  or  se6ls,  after  variety  and  examina- 
tion, the  best  hath  still  prevailed  and  suppressed  the  rest ; 
so  as,  if  a man  should  begin  the  labour  of  a new  search,  he 
were  but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly  reje6led  and 
by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion:  as  if  the  multitude,  or 
the  wisest  for  the  multitude’s  sake,  were  not  ready  to  give 
passage  rather  to  that  which  is  popular  and  superficial  than 
to  that  which  is  substantial  and  profound ; for  the  truth  is, 
that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a river  or  stream, 
which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and  blown  up, 
and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid. 

LORD  BACON 


188.  PRAISE  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  So  Certainly,  if  a man 
meditate  much  upon  the  universal  frame  of  nature,  the 
earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  divineness  of  souls  except) 
will  not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  whereas^  some 
ants  carry  corn  and  some  carry  their  young  and  some  go 
empty,  and  all  to-and-fro  a little  heap  of  dust.  It  taketh 
away  6r  mitigateth  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fortune ; which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue  and  imper- 
fe6lions  of  manners.  For  if  a man’s  mind  be  deeply  sea- 
soned with  the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible 
nature  of  things,  he  will  easily  concur  with  EpicTetus,  who 
went  forth  one  day  and  saw  a woman  weeping  for  her 
pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken;  and  w'ent  forth  the  next 

* whereas\  i.  q.  where. 
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day  and  saw  a woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was  dead : 
and  thereupon  said,  Heri  vidi  fragilem  frangi^  hodie  vidi 
mortalem  morL  LORD  bacon 


189.  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SOUL’S  NATURE,  For  human 
knowledge  which  concerns  the  mind,  it  hath  two  parts ; 
the  one  that  inquireth  of  the  substance  or  nature  of  the 
soul  or  mind,  the  other  that  inquireth  of  the  faculties  or 
fundlions  thereof.  Unto  the  first  of  these,  the  considera- 
tions of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  native  or 
adventive  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of  matter 
and  of  the  immortality  thereof  and  many  other  points  do 
appertain : which  have  been  not  more  laboriously  inquired 
than  variously  reported;  so  as  the  travail  therein  taken 
seemeth  to  have  been  rather  in  a maze  than  in  a way.  But 
although  I am  of  opinion  that  this  knowledge  may  be  more 
really  and  soundly  inquired,  even  in  nature,  than  it  hath 
been;  yet  I hold  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  bounded  by 
religion  or  else  it  will  be  subjecl  to  deceit  and  delusion : for 
as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the  creation  was  not  extradl- 
ed  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  benedidlion 
of  a ‘producat,’  but  was  immediately  inspired  from  God:  so 
it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  by  acci- 
dent subje6l  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  are  the 
subje6l  of  philosophy;  and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  state  of  the  soul  must  come  by  the  same 
inspiration  that  gave  the  substance.  LORD  BACON 


190.  THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  POETRY.  The  more  true 
and  natural  source  of  poetry  may  be  discovered,  by  observ- 
ing to  what  god  this  inspiration  was  ascribed  by  the  ancients, 
which  was  Apollo  or  the  Sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god 
of  learning  in  general  but.  more  particularly  of  music  and  of 
poetry.  The  mystery  of  this  fable  means,  I suppose,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper  but  especially  of  the 
brain  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parts  or  sciences : this 
was  that  celestial  fire,  which  gave  such  a pleasing  motion 
and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  those  men  that  have  been  so 
much  admired  in  the  world,  that  raises  such  infinite  images 
of  things  so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  mankind ; by  the 
influence  of  this  sun,  are  produced  those  golden  and  inex- 
haustejd  mines  of  invention,  which  have  furnished  the  world 
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with  treasures  so  highly  esteemed  and  so  universally  known 
and  used  in  all  the  regions  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
From  this  arises  that  elevation  of  genius,  which  can  never 
be  produced  by  any  art  or  study,  by  pains  or  by  industry, 
which  cannot  be  taught  by  precepts  or  examples  ; and  there- 
fore is  agreed  by  all,  to  be  the  pure  and  free  gift  of  heaven 
or  of  nature,  and  to  be  a fire  kindled  out  of  some  hidden 
spark  of  the  very  first  conception. 

SIR  W.  TEMPLE 


19I.  OF  THE  OPINION  OF  NECESSITY.  But  this  is  not 
all.  For  we  find  within  ourselves  a will,  and  are  conscious 
of  a chara6ler.  Now  if  this,  in  us,  be  reconcilable  with  fate, 
it  is  reconcilable  with  it  in  the  author  of  nature.  And 
besides,  natural  government  and  final  causes  imply  a cha- 
fadler  and  a will  in  the  Governor  and  Designer;  a will 
concerning  the  creatures  whom  He  governs.  The  Author 
of  nature  then  being  certainly  of  some  charadfer  or  other, 
notwithstanding  necessity ; it  is  evident  this  necessity  is  as 
reconcilable  with  the  particular  chara6ler  of  benevolence? 
veracity  and  justice  in  Flim,  which  attributes  are  the  foun- 
dation of  religion,  as  with  any  other  characTer:  since  we 
find  this  necessity  no  more  hinders  men  from  being  bene- 
volent than  cruel,  true  than  faithless,  just  than  unjust, 
or  if  the  fatalist  pleases,  what  we  call  unjust.  For  it  is 
said  indeed,  that  what  upon  supposition  of  freedom  would 
be  just  punishment,  upon  supposition  of  necessity  becomes 
manifestly  unjust:  because  it  is  punishment  inflidfed  for 
doing  that  which  persons  could  not  avoid  doing.  As  if  the 
necessity,  which  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  injustice  of 
murder  for  instance,  would  not  also  destroy  the  injustice  of 
punishing  it.  J.  butler 


192.  OF  MORAL  DISCIPLINE.  Against  this  whole  notion 
of  moral  discipline,  it  may  be  obje6led,  in  another  way ; that 
so  far  as  a course  of  behaviour,  materially  virtuous,  proceeds 
from  hope  and  fear,  so  far  it  is  only  a discipline  and  strength- 
ening of  self-love.  But  doing  what  God  commands,  because 
He  commands  it,  is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope 
or  fear.»  And  a course  of  such  obedience  will  form  habits 
of  it.  And  a constant  regard  to  veracity,  justice  and 
charity,  may  form  distindl  habits  of  these  particular  vir-. 
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tues ; and  will  certainly  form  habits  of  self-government,  and 
of  denying  our  inclinations,  whenever  veracity,  justice  or 
charity  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  this 
great  nicety,  with  which  some  affedl  to  distinguish  in  this 
case,  in  order  to  depreciate  ail  religion  proceeding  from  hope 
or  fear.  For  veracity,  justice  and  charity,  regard  to  God’s 
authority  and  to  our  own  chief  interest,  are  not  only  all 
three  coincident;  but  each  of  them  is  in  itself  a just  and 
natural  motive  or  principle  of  adlion.  And  he  who  begins 
a good  life  from  any  one  of  them  and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he 
is  already  in  some  degree,  so  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
more  and  more,  of  that  character  which  is  correspondent 
to  the  constitution  of  nature  as  moral,  and  to  the  relation 
which  God  stands  in  to  us  as  moral  Governor  of  it:  nor 
consequently  can  he  fail  of  obtaining  that  happiness  which 
this  constitution  and  relation  necessarily  suppose  connedled 
with  that  charadler.  j.  BUTLER 


193.  THE  FABLE  OF  THE  FROGS— ITS  MORAL.  Nor  are 
you  happier  in  the  relating  or  the  moralizing  your  fable. 
‘The  frogs’  (being  once  a free  nation,  saith  the  fable) 
‘petitioned  Jupiter  for  a king:  he  tumbled  among  them  a 
log : they  found  it  insensible ; they  petitioned  then  for  a king 
that  should  be  a6live : he  sent  them  a crane,’  (a  stork,  saith 
the  fable,)  ‘which  straight  fell  to  pecking  them  up.’  This 
you  apply  to  the  reproof  of  them  who  desire  change : 
whereas  indeed  the  true  moral  shews  rather  the  folly  of 
those  who  being  free  seek  a king ; which  for  the  most  part 
either  as  a log  lies  heavy  on  his  subjedls,  without  doing 
aught  worthy  of  his  dignity  and  the  charge  to  maintain 
him,  or  as  a stork  is  ever  pecking  them  up  and  devouring 
them.  J.  MILTON 


194.  LIBERTY  OF  WRITING  AT  ATHENS.  Ill  Athens, 
where  books  and  wits  were  ever  busier  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece,  I find  but  only  two  sorts  of  writings  which  the 
magistrate  cared  to  take  notice  of ; those  either  blasphemous 
and  atheistical  or  libellous.  Thus  the  books  of  Protagoras 
were,  by  the  judges  of  Areopagus,  commanded  to  be  burnt 
and  himself  banished  the  territory  for  a discourse,  begun 
with  his  confessing  not  to  know  ‘whether  there  were  gods 
or  whether  not.’  And  against  defaming,  it  was  agreed  that 
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hone  should  be  traduced  by  name,  as  was  the  manner  of 
Vetus  Comoedia,  whereby  we  may  guess  how  they  censured 
libelling ; and  this  course  was  quick  enough,  as  Cicero  writes, 
to  quell  both  the  desperate  wits  of  other  atheists  and  the 
open  way  of  defaming,  as  the  event  shewed.  Of  other  sedls 
and  opinions,  though  tending  to  voluptuousness,  and  the 
denying  of  divine  Providence,  they  took  no  heed.  There- 
fore we  do  not  read  that  either  Epicurus  or  that  libertine 
school  of  Cyrene  or  what  the  Cynic  impudence  uttered  was 
ever  questioned  by  the  laws.  Neither  is  it  recorded  that 
the  writings  of  those  old  comedians  were  suppressed,  though 
the  acfting  of  them  were  forbid ; and  that  Plato  commended 
the  reading  of  Aristophanes,  the  loosest  of  them  all,  to  his 
royal  scholar  Dionysius  is  commonly  known  and  may  be 
excused,  if  holy  Chrysostom  as  is  reported  nightly  studied 
so  much  the  same  author.  J.  MILTON 


195.  PLATO — HIS  EXCLUSION  OF  POETRY  FROM  HIS 
COMMONWEALTH.  Piato,  a man  of  high  authority  indeed, 
but  least  of  all  for  his  Commonwealth,  in  the  book  of  his 
laws,  which  no  city  ever  yet  received,  fed  his  fancy  with 
making  many  edidls  to  his  airy  burgomasters,  which  they  who 
otherwise  admire  him  wish  had  been  rather  buried  and  ex- 
cused in  the  genial  cups  of  an  Academic  night-sitting.  By 
which  laws  he  seems  to  tolerate  no  kind  of  learning,  but 
by  unalterable  decree,  consisting  most  of  pradlical  tradi- 
tions, to  the  attainment  whereof  a library  of  smaller  bulk 
than  his  own  dialogues  would  be  abundant.  And  there  also 
enadls,  that  no  poet  should  so  much  as  read  to  any  private 
man  what  he  had  written,  until  the  judges  and  law-keepers 
had  seen  it  and  allowed  it ; but  that  Plato  meant  this  law 
peculiarly  to  that  commonwealth  which  he  had  imagined, 
and  to  no  other,  is  evident.  Why  was  he  not  else  a law- 
giver to  himself,  but  a transgressor,  and  to  be  expelled  by 
his  own  magistrates,  both  for  the  wanton  epigrams  and 
dialogues  which  he  made,  and  his  perpetual  reading  of 
Sophron  Mimus  and  Aristophanes,  books  of  grossest  infamy ; 
and  also  for  commending  the  latter  of  them,  though  he  were 
the  malicious  libeller  of  his  chief  friends,  to  be  read  by  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  who  had  little  need  of  such  trash  to  spend 
his  time  on?  But  that  he  knew  this  licensing  of  poems  had 
reference  and  dependence  to  many  other  provisoes  there 
FOL.  CENT.  28 
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set  down  in  his  fancied  republic,  which  in  this  world  could 
have  no  place ; and  so  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  magistrate 
or  city,  ever  imitated  that  course,  which,  taken  apart  from 
those  other  collateral  injundlions,  must  needs  be  vain  and 
fruitless.  j.  MILTON 


196.  DUE  AMOUNT  OF  RESTRAINT  IN  LEGAL  ENACT- 
MENTS. Impunity  and  remissness  for  certain  are  the  bane  of 
a commonwealth;  but  here  the  great  art  lies  to  discern  in 
what  the  law  is  to  bid  restraint  and  punishment,  and  in  what 
things  persuasion  only  is  to  work.  If  every  adlion  which  is 
good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years  were  to  be  under  pittance^ 
prescription  and  compulsion,  what  were  virtue  but  a name, 
what  praise  could  be  then  due  to  well-doing,  what  gramercy^ 
to  be  sober  just  or  continent?  Many  there  be  that  com- 
plain of  divine  Providence  for  suffering  Adam  to  transgress. 
Foolish  tongues!  when  God  gave  him  reason,  Pie  gave  him 
freedom  to  choose,  for  reason  is  but  choosing.  He  had  been 
else  a mere  artificial  Adam,  such  an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the 
motions^  We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience  or 
love  or  gift,  which  is  of  force ; God  therefore  left  him  free, 
set  before  him  a provoking  objedl,  ever  almost  in  his  eyes  ; 
herein  consisted  his  merit,  herein  the  right  of  his  reward, 
the  praise  of  his  abstinence.  Wherefore  did  He  create 
passions  within  us,  pleasures  round  about  us,  but  that 
these  rightly  tempered  are  the  very  ingredients  of  virtue? 
They  are  not  skilful  considerers  of  human  things  who 
imagine  to  remove  sin,  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin.  For, 
besides  that  it  is  a huge  heap  increasing  under  the  very  acT 
of  diminishing,  though  some  part  of  it  may  for  a time  be 
withdrawn  from  some  persons,  it  cannot  from  all,  in  such  a 
universal  thing  as  books  are ; and  when  this  is  done,  yet  the 
sin  remains  entire.  Though  ye  take  from  a covetous  man 
all  his  treasure,  he  has  yet  one  jewel  left — ye  cannot  bereave 
him  of  his  covetousness.  Banish  all  objecTs  of  lust,  shut  up 
all  youth  into  the  severest  discipline  that  can  be  exercised 
in  any  hermitage,  ye  cannot  make  them  chaste,  that  came 
not  thither  so.  Such  great  care  and  wisdom  is  required  to 
the  right  managing  of  this  point.  J.  MILTON 

^ pittance\  i.  e.  allowance.  ^ gramercy]  i.  e.  thanks. 

3 tnotmis\  i.  e.  puppet-shows. 
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197.  THE  DANGERS  OF  AN  HONEST  MAN  IN  MUCH  COM- 
PANY. If  twenty  thousand  naked  Americans  were  not  able 
to  resist  the  assaults  of  but  twenty  well-arm’d  Spaniards,  I see 
but  little  possibility  for  one  honest  man  to  defend  himself 
against  twenty  thousand  knaves,  who  are  all  furnished  cap- 
h-pie,  with  the  defensive  arms  of  worldly  prudence  and  the 
offensive  too  of  craft  and  malice.  He  will  find  no  less  odds 
than  this  against  him,  if  he  have  much  to  do  in  human 
affairs.  The  only  advice  therefore  that  I can  give  him  is, 
to  be  sure  not  to  venture  his  person  any  longer  in  the  open 
campaign,  to  retreat  and  entrench  himself,  to  stop  up  all 
avenues  and  draw  up  all  bridges  against  so  numerous  an 
enemy.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  a man  in  much  business 
must  either  make  himself  a knave,  or  else  the  world  will 
make  him  a fool;  and  if  the  injury  went  no  farther  than  the 
being  laughed  at,  a wise  man  would  content  himself  with  the 
revenge  of  retaliation ; but  the  case  is  much  worse,  for  these 
civil  cannibals  too,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance 
about  such  a taken  stranger  but  at  last  devour  him. 

A.  COWLEY 


198.  HISTORY,  THE  EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  PRECEPTS 
OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of 
moral  philosophy  reduced  into  examples.  Moral  philosophy 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  ethics  and  politics ; the  first 
instrudls  us  in  our  private  offices  of  virtue,  the  second  in 
those  which  relate  to  the  management  of  the  commonwealth. 
Both  of  these  teach  by  argumentation  and  reasoning,  which 
rush  as  it  were  into  the  mind  and  possess  with  violence; 
but  history  rather  allures  than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  tyrant  in  example ; but  it  gently  glides 
into  us,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and  in  one  word 
reduces  into  pradlice  our  speculative  notions ; therefore  the 
more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they  are  the  more  useful 
also;  and  by  being  more  known,  they  are  more  powerful. 
Now  unity,  which  is  defined,  is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt 
to  be  understood  than  multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure 
participates  of  infinity.  The  reason  is  Aristotle’s. 

J.  DRYDEN 


199.  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  DIVINE  NATURE.  God  alone 
excepted,  who  acftually  and  everlastingly  is  whatsoever  He 
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maybe,  and  which  cannot  hereafter  be  that  which  now  He  is 
not;  all  other  things  besides  are  somewhat  in  possibility, 
which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  adl.  And  for  this  cause  there 
is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  desire,  whereby  they  incline  to 
something  which  they  may  be ; and  when  they  are  it,  they 
shall  be  perfedler  than  now  they  are.  All  which  perfedlions 
are  contained  under  the  general  name  of  Goodness.  And 
because  there  is  not  in  the  world  anything  whereby  another 
may  not  be  made  the  perfe6ler,  therefore  all  things  that  are, 
are  good.  Again,  sith  there  can  be  no  goodness  desired, 
which  proceedeth  not  from  God  himself,  as  from  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  things;  and  every  effe6l  doth  after  a sort  con- 
tain, at  leastwise  resemble  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth : 
all  things  in  the  world  are  said  in  some  sort  to  seek  the 
highest,  and  to  covet  more  or  less  the  participation  of  God 
himself ; yet  this  doth  no  where  so  much  appear,  as  it  doth 
in  Man,  because  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  perfedlion  which 
Man  seeketh.  R.  hooker 


200.  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  MIND.  It  is  a very  melancholy 
refledtion,  that  men  are  usually  so  weak  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  know  sorrow  arid  pain  to  be  in  their 
right  senses.  Prosperous  people  (for  happy  there  are  none) 
are  hurried  away  with  a fond  sense  of  their  present  condition, 
and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a 
term  which  we  must  use  in  such  discourses  as  these  for  what 
is  wrought  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things. 
But  methinks  the  disposition  of  a mind  which  is  truly  great 
is  that  which  makes  misfortunes  and  sorrows  little  when 
they  befal  ourselves,  great  and  lamentable  when  they  befal 
other  men.  j.  addison 


201.^  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SENSE.  The  perceptions  of 
sense  are  gross ; but  even  in  the  senses  there  is  a difference.  | 
Though  harmony  and  proportion  are  not  objedls  of  sense,  yet  | 
the  eye  and  the  ear  are  organs  which  offer  to  the  mind  such  | 
materials,  by  means  whereof  she  may  apprehend  both  the  | 
one  and  the  other.  By  experiments  of  sense  we  become  ac-  j 
quainted  with  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul ; and  from  them  | 
whether  by  a gradual  evolution  or  ascent  we  arrive  at  the  ! 
highest.  Sense  supplies  images  to  memory.  These  become  | 
subjedls  for  fancy  to  work  upon.  Reason  considers  and  judges  | 
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of  the  imaginations.  And  these  adfs  of  reason  become  new 
objecfls  to  the  understanding.  In  this  scale,  each  lower  fa- 
culty is  a step  that  leads  to  one  above  it.  And  the  upper- 
most naturally  lead  to  the  Deity,  which  is  rather  the  obje6l 
of  intelle61:ual  knowledge  than  even  of  the  discursive  faculty, 
not  to  mention  the  sensitive.  There  runs  a chain  throughout 
the  whole  system  of  beings.  In  this  chain  one  link  drags  ano- 
ther. The  meanest  things  are  connedled  with  the  highest. 

G.  BERKELEY 


202.  CLOSE  OF  THE  MYTHIC  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  With 
the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  to  their  own  lands,  the 
mythic  history  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  terminate.  F or  the 
migration  of  the  Dorians,  commonly  called  the  Return  of 
the  Heracleids,  though  mingled  with  many  fabulous  circum- 
stances, is  to  be  regarded  as  a portion  of  true  history.  From 
this  time  forward,  the  gods  cease  to  appear  visibly  among 
men  and  to  mingle  in  their  affairs.  The  oracle  and  the 
soothsayer  alone  remain  to  give  to  events  a tinge  of  the 
supernatural.  The  wonderful  is  now  confined  to  the  display 
of  human  powers  and  virtues,  to  the  heroism  of  an  Aristo- 
menes,  the  self-devotion  of  a Codrus.  To  the  purely  mythic 
age  succeeds  one,  in  which  truth  struggles  against  fable  and 
prevails  over  it.  This  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  war  : 
its  chief  record  is  the  captivating  story  of  Herodotus.  After 
this  period,  Grecian  history  becomes  contemporary,  and  as 
credible  as  any  history  exposed  to  the  influence  of  party 
spirit  and  local  prejudices.  C.  thirlwall 


203.  SIEGE  OF  NAPLES  BY  BELISARIUS.  Belisarius  ac- 
cordingly invested  it  both  by  sea  and  land ; and  obtained  by 
capitulation  a castle  serving  as  an  outwork  to  the  suburbs. 
Meanwhile  a deputation  from  the  Neapolitans  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  enterprise.  Their  spokesman, 
whose  name  was  Stephen,  represented  that  the  native  in- 
habitants were  withheld  by  the  Gothic  soldiers  from  display- 
ing their  feelings  in  his  favour,  and  that  these  soldiers,  having 
left  behind  them  at  the  mercy  of  Theodotus  their  wives,  their 
children  and  their  property,  could  not  surrender  the  city 
without  incurring  the  certain  vengeance  of  the  tyrant.  ‘And 
what  benefit,’  he  added,  ‘could  ensue  to  the  imperial  army 
from  our  forcible  subjection Should  you  succeed  in  your 
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subsequent  attempts  upon  the  capital,  the  possession  of 
Naples  will  naturally  and  without  effort  follow  that  of 
Rome ; should  you  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  not  improbable, 
be  worsted,  your  conquest  of  this  city  would  be  useless  and 
its  preservation  impossible.’  ^Whether  or  not,’  replied  the 
Roman  general,  ‘the  siege  I have  undertaken  be  expedient, 
is  not  for  the  citizens  of  the  invested  city  to  determine ; but 
it  is  on  the  situation  of  your  own  affairs  and  the  alternatives 
now  offered  to  you,  that  I desire  your  deliberation.  Do  not 
close  your  gates  against  an  expedition  aiming  to  vindicate 
Italian  freedom  and  your  own  amongst  the  rest,  nor  prefer 
a barbarian  bondage  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Rome.’ 

LORD  STANHOPE 


204.  RICHARD  III.  The  historians  who  favour  Richard 
(for  even  this  tyrant  has  met  with  partisans  among  the  latter 
writers)  maintain,  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  government, 
had  he  legally  obtained  it ; and  that  he  committed  no  crimes 
but  such  as  were  necessary  to  procure  him  possession  of  the 
crown.  But  this  is  a poor  apology,  when  it  is  confessed 
that  he  was  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  which 
appeared  necessary  for  that  purpose ; and  it  is  certain,  that 
all  his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities  in  which  he  really 
seems  not  to  have  been  deficient,  would  never  have  made 
compensation  to  the  people  for  the  danger  of  the  precedent, 
and  for  the  contagious  example  of  vice  and  murder,  exalted 
upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  of  a small  stature,  hump- 
backed and  had  a harsh  disagreeable  countenance ; so  that 
his  body  was  in  every  particular  no  less  deformed  than  his 
mind.  D.  HUME 


205.  PERKIN  WARBECK — HIS  DESIGN  ON  KENT.  There 
he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prooue  the  affe6lions  of  the  people, 
sent  son^  of  his  men  to  land,  making  great  boasts  of  the 
power  that  was  to  follow.  The  Kentish  men  perceiuing  that 
Perkin  was  not  followed  by  any  English  of  name  or  accompt, 
and  that  his  forces  consisted  but  of  strangers  borne,  and 
most  of  them  base  people,  and  free-booters,  fitter  to  spoyle  a j 
coast  than  to  recouer  a kingdome ; resorting  vnto  the  prin-  | 
cipall  gentlemen  of  the  countrie,  professed  their  loyaltie  to  \ 
the  King  and  desired  to  bee  diredled  and  commanded  for  j 
the  best  of  the  King’s  seruice.  The  gentlemen  entring  into  j 
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consultation,  dire6led  some  forces  in  good  number,  to  shew 
themselues  vpon  the  coast ; and  some  of  them  to  make 
signes,  to  entise  Perkin’s  souldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would 
ioyne  with  them ; and  some  others  to  appease  from  some 
other  places,  and  to  make  semblance  as  if  they  fled  from 
them,  the  better  to  encourage  them  to  land.  But  Perkin, 
(who  by  playing  the  prince  or  else  taught  by  Secretarie 
Frion  had  learned  thus  much,  that  people  vnder  command 
doe  vse  to  consult  and  after  to  march  in  order,  and  rebells 
contrariwise  runne  vpon  an  heade  together  in  confusion) 
considering  the  delay  of  time,  and  obseruing  their  orderly 
and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the  worst.  And  there- 
fore the  wily  youth  would  not  set  one  foot  out  of  his  ship, 
till  hee  might  see  things  were  sure.  Wherefore  the  King’s 
forces  percieuing  that  they  could  draw  on  no  more  than 
those  that  were  formerly  landed,  set  vpon  them  and  cut 
them  in  pieces,  ere  they  could  flie  back  to  their  ships. 

LORD  BACON 


206.  BRUTUS’  SPEECH,  UPON  THE  MURDER  OF  C^SAR. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause; 
and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear : believe  me  for  mine  ho- 
nour; and  have  respe6l  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may 
believe  : censure  me  in  your  wisdom;  and  awake  your  senses 
that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this 
assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar’s,  to  him  I say,  that 
Brutus’  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that 
friend  demand,  w^hy  Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my 
answer, — Not  that  I loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I loved 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die 
all  slaves ; than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I weep  for  him ; as  he  was  fortunate, 
I rejoice  at  it ; as  he  was  valiant,  I honour  him ; but,  as  he 
was  ambitious,  I slew  him : There  is  tears,  for  his  love  ; joy, 
for  his  fortune;  honour,  for  his  valour;  and  death,  for  his 
ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a bondman.? 
If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I offended.  Who  is  here  so 
rude,  that  would  not  be  a Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him 
have  I offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his 
country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I offended.  I pause 
for  a reply.  w.  Shakespeare 
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207.  THE  SPANISH  CHARACTER.  The  Spanish  character, 
with  relation  to  public  affairs,  is  distinguished  by  inordinate 
pride  and  arrogance.  Dilatory  and  improvident,  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absurd  confidence 
that  everything  is  pradlicable  which  their  heated  imagination 
suggests  ; once  excited  they  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a projedf,  and  the  obstacles  they  encounter  are 
attributed  to  treachery;  hence  the  sudden  murder  of  so 
many  virtuous  men  at  the  commencement  of  this  commotion. 
Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  but  bitter  in  his  anger, 
the  Spaniard  is  patient  under  privations,  firm  in  bodily  suf- 
fering, prone  to  sudden  passion,  vindidlive,  bloody,  remem- 
bering insult  longer  than  injury,  and  cruel  in  his  revenge. 
With  a strong  natural  perception  of  what  is  noble,  his  pro- 
mise is  lofty,  but  as  he  invariably  permits  his  passions  to  get 
the  mastery  of  his  reason,  his  performance  is  mean. 

W.  F.  P.  NAPIER  . 


208.  EXISTENCE  OF  ANGELS.  Besides,  the  starry  heaven 
is  but  as  it  were  the  floor  or  pavement  of  a heaven  above 
it,  the  supreme  or  highest  heaven,  which  is  by  the  consent 
of  nations  the  place  of  the  Almighty’s  most  especial  pre- 
sence; all  men,  by  a kind  of  natural  instindl,  with  minds, 
eyes  and  hands  lifted  up,  diredling  thither  their  prayers  to 
God.  And  can  we  fancy  that  the  universal  King  hath  no 
servants  to  wait  on  Him  in  his  presence-chamber,  when  we 
see  so  many  paying  their  devotion  to  Him  at  so  great  a 
distance  here  below Natural  reason  therefore  diredls  and 
leads  us  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  there  are  certain  intel- 
ligent creatures  in  the  upper  world,  who,  as  they  are  more 
remote  from  the  dregs  of  matter  wherein  we  are  immersed, 
so  are  they  of  a more  pure,  refined  and  excellent  substance, 
and  as  far  exceeding  us  in  their  way  of  understanding  and 
glorifying  the  supreme  God,  as  they  are  of  nearer  admission 
to  the  place  where  his  glory  is  in  the  most  especial  manner 
manifested ; and  these  are  they,  who  in  our  sacred  writings 
are  known  by  the  name  of  angels. 


209.  PHILOSOPHY — ITS  WORK.  The  most  noble  work 
of  natural  philosophy  is  the  restitution  and  renovation  of 
things  corruptible;  the  ot}ier,  as  a lesser  degree  of  it,  the 
preservation  of  bodies  in  their  estates,  detaining  them  from 
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dissolution  and  putrefa6lion ; and  if  this  gift  may  be  in 
mortals,  certainly  it  can  be  done  by  no  other  means  than  by 
the  due  and  exquisite  temper  of  nature,  as  by  the  melody 
and  delicate  touch  of  an  instrument ; but  seeing  it  is  of  all 
things  most  difficult,  it  is  seldom  or  never  attained  unto ; 
and  in  all  likelihood  for  no  other  reason,  more  than  through 
curious  diligence  and  untimely  impatience ; and  therefore 
philosophy,  hardly  able  to  produce  so  excellent  an  effedl,  in 
a pensive  humour,  and  that  without  cause,  busies  herself 
about  human  objects,  and  by  persuasion  and  eloquence  insi- 
nuating the  love  of  virtue,  equity  and  concord  in  the  minds 
of  men,  draws  multitudes  of  people  to  a society,  makes 
them  subjedl  to  laws,  obedient  to  government  and  forgetful 
of  their  unbridled  afifedtions,  whilst  they  give  ear  to  pre- 
cepts and  submit  themselves  to  discipline ; whence  follows 
the  building  of  houses,  ere6fing  of  towns,  planting  of  fields 
and  orchards  with  trees,  and  the  like ; insomuch,  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  even  thereby  stones  and 
woods  were  called  together  and  settled  in  order.  And  after 
serious  trial  made  and  frustrated  about  the  restoring  of  a 
body  mortal,  this  care  of  civil  affairs  follows  in  his  due 
place;  because,  by  a plain  demonstration  of  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  death,  men’s  minds  are  moved  to  seek  eternity 
by  the  fame  and  glory  of  their  merits. 


210.  SUPERIORITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PLEASURES  OVER 
ALL  OTHER.  The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning,  it  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature : for  shall  the 
pleasures  of  the  affedlions  so  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  vidfory  ex- 
ceedeth  a song  or  a dinner?  And  must  not,  of  consequence, 
the  pleasures  of  the  intelle6l  or  understanding  exceed  the 
pleasures  of  the  affedlions?  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures 
there  is  a satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth ; which  sheweth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure, 
and  not  pleasures ; and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which 
pleased,  and  not  the  quality;  and  therefore  we  see  that 
voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn 
melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfa6lion  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable ; 
and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without 
fallacy  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  effi- 
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cacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  poet 
describeth  elegantly.  ^ It  is  a view  of  delight,’  saith  he, 
‘to  stand  or  to  walk  upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a ship 
tossed  with  tempest  upon  the  sea;  or  to  be  in  a fortified 
tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a plain;  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  incomparable  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled, 
landed  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth,  and  from 
thence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors,  perturbations,  la- 
bours and  wanderings  up  and  down  of  other  men.’ 

LORD  BACON 


21 1.  GOD  THE  O^LY  REWARDER  AND  PUNISHER  OF 
SECRET  ACTIONS.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  at  the  hands  of  such  as  being  above  us  have 
power  to  examine  and  judge  our  deeds.  How  men  come  to 
have  this  authority  one  over  another  in  external  adlions,  we 
shall  more  diligently  examine  in  that  which  followeth.  But 
for  this  present,  so  much  all  do  acknowledge,  that  sith  every 
man’s  heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good  or  evil,  even 
secretly  committed  and  known  to  none  but  itself,  either  like 
or  disallow  itself,  and  accordingly  either  rejoice,  very  nature 
exulting  (as  it  were)  in  certain  hope  of  reward,  or  else 
grieve  (as  it  were)  in  a sense  of  future  punishment ; neither 
of  which  can  in  this  case  be  looked  for  from  any  other, 
saving  only  from  Him  who  discerneth  and  judgeth  the  very 
secrets  of  all  hearts  : therefore  He  is  the  only  rewarder  and 
revenger  of  all  such  adlions;  although  not  of  such  adlions 
only,  but  of  all  whereby  the  Law  of  Nature  is  broken 
whereof  Himself  is  author.  For  which  cause,  the  Roman 
laws,  called  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  requiring 
offices  of  inward  affeffiion  which  the  eye  of  man  cannot 
reach  unto,  threaten  the  negledlers  of  them  with  none  but 
divine  punishment. 


212.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ORDER  IN  TOWNS  EARLIER 
THAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  Order  and  good  government,  and 
along  with  them  the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals,  were, 
in  this  manner,  established  in  cities,  at  a time  when  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  country  were  exposed  to  every  sort 
of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defenceless  state  naturally  con- 
tent themselves  with  their  necessary  subsistence ; because  to 
acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  injustice  of  their  op- 
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pressors.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to  better 
their  condition  and  to  acquire  not  only  the  necessaries 
but  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.  That  industry, 
therefore,  which  aims  at  something  more  than  necessary 
subsistence,  was  established  in  cities  long  before  it  was 
commonly  pradlised  by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 
If  in  the  hands  of  a poor  cultivator,  oppressed  with  the  ser- 
vitude of  villanage,  some  little  stock  should  accumulate,  he 
would  naturally  conceal  it  with  great  care  from  his  master, 
to  whom  it  would  otherwise  have  belonged,  and  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  running  away  to  a town.  The  law  was 
at  that  time  so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
so  desirous  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  lords  over 
those  of  the  country,  that  if  he  could  conceal  himself  for 
a year  he  was  free  for  ever.  Whatever  stock,  therefore, 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  in  cities, 
as  the  only  sandluaries  in  which  it  could  be  secure  to  the 
person  that  acquired  it. 


213.  god’s  particular  providence.  With  regard  to 
God’s  general  Providence,  he  that  shall  observe  the  strange 
detedlions  of  mischief,  both  that  which  is  designed,  and  that 
which  has  been  committed;  the  restraints,  disappointments, 
and  exemplary  punishments  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and 
all  wickedness,  when  it  grows  outrageous  and  exorbitant ; the 
supports,  encouragements,  and  seasonable  vindications  (often 
by  unexpedled  means)  of  innocence  and  goodness ; the  main- 
tenance of  such  rules  and  orders  in  the  world,  that  notwith- 
standing the  irregularity  and  violence  of  men’s  passions, 
they  commonly  shift  to  live  tolerably  in  peace  and  safety; 
the  so  many  poor,  weak  and  helpless  people,  among  so  many 
crafty,  malicious  and  greedy  ones,  being  competently  pro- 
vided for;  these,  I say,  and  other  such  occurrences  in  the 
world,  he  that  shall  consider  wisely,  may  discern  the  hand 
of  a wise  and  good  Providence  watching  over  human  affairs. 
But  for  particular  Providence,  I appeal  to  most  men,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  ever  had  any  fear  of  God,  or  sense 
of  goodness ; if  sometime  or  other  in  their  lives  they  have 
not  in  their  needs  found  help  and  comfort  conveyed  to  them 
by  an  indiscernible  hand ; if  they  have  not,  sometimes  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,  escaped  grievous  dangers ; if  they 
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have  not  experienced,  in  performance  of  their  duty  and  devo- 
tion towards  God,  a comfort  extraordinary.  And  if  God’s 
goodness  may  be  felt  and  seen  by  us,  then  is  our  own  expe- 
rience an  argument  for  His  existence ; which  indeed  it  is  to 
all  good  men,  (for  whose  com-fort  and  confirmation  I mention 
it.)  though  it  is  not  likely  to  have  much  influence  upon  those 
that  have  driven  God’s  presence  out  of  their  souls;  except 
they  have  so  much  ingenuity  as  to  believe  others’  testimony, 
who  assert  this  great  truth  to  them  from  their  own  inward 
conscience  and  experience. 


214.  THE  VIRTUE  OF  MODERATION.  In  all  changes  in 
the  state,  moderation  is  a virtue,  not  only  amiable  but 
powerful.  It  is  a disposing,  arranging,  conciliating,  cement- 
ing virtue.  In  the  formation  of  new  constitutions,  it  is  in 
its  province.  Great  powers  reside  in  those  who  can  make 
great  changes.  Their  own  moderation  is  their  only  check ; 
and  if  this  virtue  is  not  paramount  in  their  minds,  their 
adls  will  taste  more  of  their  power,  than  of  their  wisdom 
or  their  benevolence.  Whatever  they  do  will  be  in  ex- 
tremes ; it  will  be  crude,  harsh,  precipitate.  It  will  be 
submitted  to  with  grudging  and  reludlance.  Revenge  will 
be  smothered  and  hoarded,  and  the  duration  of  schemes 
marked  in  that  temper  will  be  as  precarious  as  their  esta- 
blishment was  odious.  This  virtue  of  moderation  (which 
times  and  situations  will  clearly  distinguish  from  the  coun- 
terfeits of  pusillanimity  and  indecision)  is  the  virtue  only 
of  superior  minds.  It  requires  a deep  courage,  and  full  of 
refledtion,  to  be  temperate  when  the  voice  of  multitudes 
passes  judgment  against  you.  The  impetuous  desire  of  an 
unthinking  public  will  endure  no  course,  but  what  condudls 
to  splendid  and  perilous  extremes.  Then  to  dare  to  be 
fearful,  when  all  about  you  are  full  of  presumption  and 
confidence,  and  when  those  who  are  bold  at  the  hazard  of 
others  would  punish  your  caution  and  disaffedlion,  is  to  shew 
a mind  prepared  for  its  trial ; it  discovers,  in  the  midst  of 
general  levity,  a self-possessing  and  colledled  charadler,  which 
sooner  or  later  bids  fair  to  attradl  every  thing  to  it,  as  to  a 
centre. 


215.  INSENSIBILITY  TO  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 
When  I consider  things  in  this  light,  methinks  it  is  a sort  of 
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impiety  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be  regardless  of 
those  phenomena  that  are  placed  within  our  view,  on  purpose 
(as  it  were)  to  entertain  our  faculties  and  display  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  our  Creator,  is  an  affront  to  Providence 
of  the  same  kind  (I  hope  it  be  not  impious  to  make  such  a 
simile)  as  it  would  be  to  a good  poet  to  sit  out  his  play 
without  minding  the  plot  or  beauties  of  it.  And  yet  how 
few  are  there  who  do  attend  to  the  drama  of  nature,  its 
artificial  strudlure,  and  those  admirable  scenes  whereby  the 
passions  of  a philosopher  are  gratefully  agitated  and  his  soul 
affecfled  with  the  sweet  emotions  of  joy  and  surprise  ! 

TATLER 


216.  HAPPINESS  OF  ACTION.  None  whose  desires  are 
rightly  ordered  would  wish  to  live,  to  breathe  and  move, 
without  performance  of  those  adlions  which  are  beseeming 
man’s  excellency.  Wherefore  having  not  how  to  employ  it 
we  wax  weary  even  of  life  itself.  Health  is  precious  because 
sickness  doth  breed  that  pain  which  disableth  adlion.  Again 
why  do  men  delight  so  much  in  the  multitude  of  friends,  but 
for  that  the  adlions  of  life  being  many  do  need  many  help- 
ing hands  to  further  them?  Between  troublesome  and  quiet 
days  we  should  make  no  difference  if  the  one  did  not  hinder 
and  interrupt,  the  other  uphold  our  liberty  of  adlion.  Fur- 
thermore if  those  things  we  do,  succeed,  it  rejoiceth  us  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  we  thereby  reap  as  in  that  it  pro- 
bably argueth  our  a6fions  to  have  been  orderly  and  well 
guided.  As  for  riches,  to  him  which  hath  and  doth  nothing 
with  them  they  are  a contumely.  Honour  is  commonly 
presumed  a sign  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue  and  merit,  by 
means  whereof  when  ambitious  minds  thirst  after  it,  their 
endeavours  are  testimonies  how  much  it  is  in  the  eye  of 
nature  to  possess  that  body  the  very  shadow  whereof  is  set 
at  so  high  a rate. 


217.  MODERN  WANT  OF  SINCERITY  IN  CONVERSATION. 
Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of  the  great  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  the  age  wherein  we  live,  the  great  and 
general  want  of  sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of  the 
least.  The  world  is  grown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and 
compliment,  that  men’s  words  are  hardly  any  signification  of 
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their  thoughts;  and  if  any  man  measure  his  words  by  his 
heart,  and  speak  as  he  thinks,  and  do  not  express  more 
kindness  to  every  man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man, 
he  can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  want  of  breeding.  The 
old  English  plainness  and  sincerity — that  generous  integrity 
of  nature  and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind  and  is  usually  accompanied  with 
undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a great  measure 
lost  amongst  us.  There  hath  been  a long  endeavour  to 
transform  us  into  foreign  manners  and  fashions,  and  to 
bring  us  to  a servile  imitation  of  none  of  the  best  of  our 
neighbours,  in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities.  The 
dialedl  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so  swelled  with  vanity 
and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I may  say)  of  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  respe6l,  that  if  a man  that  lived  an 
age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he 
would  really  want  a didfionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of 
the  phrase  in  fashion — and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at 
what  a low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of 
kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current  payment : 
and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a 
great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a good  coun- 
tenance and  a good  conscience  to  converse  with  men  upon 
equal  terms  and  in  their  own  way. 


218.  CONCEALMENT  OF  KING  CHARLES  AT  BOSCOBEL,  A.D. 
1651.  The  man  had  dignity  of  sentiments  much  above  his 
condition  ; and  though  death  was  denounced  against  all  who 
concealed  the  king  and  a great  reward  promised  to  any  one 
who  should  betray  him,  he  professed  and  maintained  un- 
shaken fidelity.  He  took  the  assistance  of  his  four  brothers 
equally  honourable  with  himself : and  having  clothed  the 
king  in  a garb  like  their  own  they  led  him  into  the  neigh- 
bouring wood,  put  a bill  into  his  hand,  and  pretended  to 
employ  themselves  in  cutting  faggots.  Some  nights  he  lay 
upon  straw  in  the  house,  and  fed  on  such  homely  fare  as 
it  afforded.  For  a better  concealment  he  mounted  upon 
an  oak,  where  he  sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and 
branches  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers 
pass  by.  All  of  them  were  intent  in  search  of  the  king,  and 
some  expressed  in  his  hearing  their  earnest  wishes  of  seizing 
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him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  denominated  the  royal  oak ^ 
and  for  many  years  was  regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  with 
great  veneration.  D.  hume 


219.  EXPENDITURE.  Riches  are  for  spending ; and  spend- 
ing for  honour  and  good  adlions — therefore  extraordinary 
expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion ; for 
voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a man’s  country,  as 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  ordinary  expense  ought  to 
be  limited  by  a man’s  estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard 
as  it  be  within  his  compass;  and  not  subjedl  to  deceit  and 
abuse  of  servants ; and  ordered  to  the  best  show’,  that  the 
bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad.  Certainly  if  a 
man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts ; and  if  he  think  to  wax 
rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  LORD  BACON 


220.  REGICIDE  EMPIRE.  We  dare  not  be  wise.  We 
have  not  the  fortitude  of  rational  fear ; we  will  not  provide 
for  our  future  safety ; but  we  endeavour  to  hush  the  cries  of 
present  timidity  by  guesses  at  what  may  be  hereafter.  Talk 
not  to  me  of  what  swarm  of  Republics  may  come  from  this 
carcass  ! It  is  no  carcass.  Now,  now,  whilst  we  are  talking, 
it  is  full  of  life  and  adlion.  What  say  you  to  the  Regicide 
Empire  of  to-day Tell  me,  my  friend,  do  its  terrors  appal 
you  into  an  abjedl  submission,  or  rouse  you  to  a vigorous 
defence.^  But  do — I no  longer  prevent  it — do  go  on — look 
into  futurity.  Has  this  Empire  nothing  to  alarm  you,  when 
all  the  struggle  against  it  is  over,  when  mankind  shall  be 
silent  before  it,  when  all  nations  shall  be  disarmed,  dis- 
heartened, and  truly  divided  by  a treacherous  peace?  Its 
malignity  towards  humankind  will  subsist  with  undiminished 
heat,  whilst  the  means  of  giving  it  effedl  must  proceed  and 
every  means  of  resisting  it  must  inevitably  and  rapidly  de- 
cline. E.  BURKE 


221.  BEAUTY.  Thus  then,  said  he,  smiling,  whatever 
passion  you  may  have  for  other  beauties;  I know,  good 
Philocles,  you  are  no  such  admirer  of  wealth  in  any  kind,  as 
to  allow  much  beauty  to  it;  especially  in  a rude  heap  or 
mass.  But  in  coins,  imbost-work,  statues  and  well-fabri- 
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cated  pieces,  of  whatever  sort,  you  can  discover  beauty  and 
admire  the  kind.  True,  said  I ; but  not  for  the  metal’s  sake. 
’Tis  not  then  the  metal  or  matter  which  is  beautiful  with 
you?  No.  But  the  art.  Certainly.  The  art  then  is  the 
beauty.  Right.  And  the  art  is  that  which  beautifies.  The 
same.  So  that  the  beautifying,  not  the  beautified,  is  the 
really  beautiful.  It  seems  so.  For  that  which  is  beautified, 
is  beautiful  only  by  the  accession  of  something  beautifying : 
and  by  the  recess  or  withdrawing  of  the  same,  it  ceases  to  be 
beautiful.  G.  Berkeley 


222.  DIVISION  OF  COMMAND  BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND 
SPARTA.  This  journey  therefore  utterly  defaced  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Spartans,  in  such  wise  that  they  did  no  longer 
demand  the  condu6l  of  the  army,  which  was  to  be  raised, 
nor  any  manner  of  precedence:  but  sending  ambassadors 
from  Sparta  and  from  all  the  cities  which  held  league  with 
it  unto  Athens,  they  offered  to  yield  the  admiralty  to  the 
Athenians,  requesting  that  they  themselves  might  be  gene- 
rals by  land.  This  had  been  a composition  well  agreeing 
with  the  situation  and  quality  of  those  two  cities ; but  it 
was  rejedled,  because  the  mariners  and  others  that  were  to 
be  employed  at  sea,  were  men  of  no  mark  or  estimation,  in 
regard  of  those  companies  of  horse  and  foot,  whereof  the 
land-army  was  compounded,  who  being  all  gentlemen  or 
citizens  of  Athens  were  to  have  served  under  the  Lacedce- 
monians.  Wherefore  it  was  agreed  that  the  authority 
should  be  divided  by  time,  the  Athenians  ruling  five  days, 
the  Lacedaemonians  other  five,  and  so  successively  that  each 
of  them  should  have  command  of  all  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  It  is  manifest,  that  in  this  conclusion  vain  ambition 
was  more  regarded  than  the  common  profit : which  must  of 
necessity  be  very  slowly  advanced,  where  consultation,  reso- 
lution and  performance  are  so  often  to  change  hands. 

SIR  W.  RALEIGH 


223.  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES — THEIR  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  WAR.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not 
with  their  persons,  that  the  higher  classes  pay  their  con- 
tingent to  the  demands  of  war.  There  is  another  and  not 
less  important  part,  which  rests  with  almost  exclusive  weight 
upon  them.  They  contribute  all  the  mind  that  adluates  the 
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whole  machine.  The  fortitude  required  of  them  is  very- 
different  from  the  unthinking  alacrity  of  the  common  sol- 
dier or  common  sailor  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death : it 
is  not  a passion,  it  is  not  an  impulse,  it  is  not  a sentiment; 
it  is  a cool,  steady,  deliberate  principle,  always  present, 
always  equable ; having  no  connexion  with  anger ; tempering 
honour  with  prudence;  incited,  invigorated  and  sustained, 
by  a generous  love  of  fame ; informed,  moderated  and  di- 
redled  by  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  its  own  great  public 
ends;  flowing  in  one  blended  stream  from  the  opposite 
sources  of  the  heart  and  the  head ; carrying  in  itself  its  own 
commission,  and  proving  its  title  to  every  other  command, 
by  the  first  and  most  difficult  command,  that  of  the  bosom 
in  which  it  resides ; it  is  a fortitude  which  unites  with  the 
courage  of  the  field  the  more  exalted  and  refined  courage  of 
the  council ; which  can  conquer  as  well  by  delay  as  by  the 
rapidity  of  a march,  or  the  impetuosity  of  an  attack : which 
can  be,  with  Fabius,  the  black  cloud  that  lowers  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  or,  with  Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war. 

E.  BURKE 


224.  LIBERTY  OF  UNLICENSED  PRINTING.  When  a man 
hath  been  labouring  the  hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines 
of  knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their 
equipage,  drawn  forth  his  reasons  as  it  were  a battle  ranged, 
scattered  and  defeated  all  objedlions  in  his  way,  calls  out  his 
adversary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advantage  of  wind 
and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  try  the  matter  by 
dint  of  argument;  for  his  opponents  then  to  skulk,  to  lay 
ambushments,  to  keep  a narrow  bridge  of  licensing  where 
the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valour  enough  in 
soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of 
truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to 
the  Almighty;  she  needs  no  policies  nor  stratagems  nor 
licensings  to  make  her  victorious,  those  are  the  shifts  and 
the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power:  give  her 
but  room  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps,  for  then 
she  speaks  not  true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did,  who  spake  ora- 
cles only  when  he  was  caught  and  bound,  but  then  rather 
she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes  except  her  own,  and  per- 
haps tunes  her  voice  according  to  the  time,  until  she  be 
abjured  into  her  own  likeness.  J.  MILTON 
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225.  FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ABSTRUSE  NOTIONS. 
The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when  completely  at- 
tained, is  like  Achilles’s  spear  that  healed  the  wounds  it 
had  made  before ; so  this  knowledge  serves  to  repair  the 
damage  itself  had  occasioned : and  this  perhaps  is  all  it  is 
good  for,  it  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life, 
but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  overspread 
them  before : it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his 
journey,  but  conducfts  him  back  again  to  the  spot  from 
whence  he  had  wandered.  Thus  the  land  of  philosophy 
contains  partly  an  open  champain  country,  passable  by 
every  common  understanding,  and  partly  a range  of  woods 
traversable  only  by  the  speculative,  and  where  they  too 
frequently  delight  to  amuse  themselves.  Since  then  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  incursions  into  this  latter  tradf, 
and  shall  probably  find  it  a region  of  obscurity,  danger  and 
difficulty,  it  behoves  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  for 
enlightening  and  smoothing  the  way  before  us. 

There  seems  to  be  no  likelier  method  of  answering  this 
purpose  than  that  of  Plato,  if  one  could  be  so  happy  as  to 
copy  him:  I mean  in  his  art  of  illustrating  and  exempli- 
fying abstruse  notions  by  the  most  familiar  instances  taken 
from  common  life,  though  sometimes  of  the  lowest  and 
basest  kind.  We  find  him  indeed  rebuked,  particularly  in 
the  Hippias  or  dialogue  upon  beauty,  for  introducing  earthen 
crocks  and  pitchers  into  discourses  upon  philosophy : and  if 
the  plainness  of  ancient  times  could  not  endure  such  vulgar 
images,  what  quarter  can  we  expedl  for  them  in  this  nice 
and  refined  age?  But  when  one  cannot  do  as  one  would, 
one  must  be  content  with  what  one  can : I shall  pay  so 
much  respedl  to  my  contemporaries  as  never  to  offend  their 
delicacy  willingly:  therefore  shall  choose  such  illustrations 
as  may  appear  fashionable  and  courtly  as  well  as  clear  and 
luminous  whenever  I have  the  option;  but  where  I want 
skill  to  compass  both,  shall  hope  for  indulgence  if  I prefer 
clearness  and  aptness  before  neatness  and  politeness. 

The  Light  of  Nature  pursued 


226.  LEAGUE  BETWEEN  AVARICE  AND  LUXURY.  There 
were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in  a perpetual  war 
against  each  other : the  name  of  the  first  was  luxury,  and 
of  the  second,  avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no 
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less  than  universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Luxury  had  many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  great 
service,  as  pleasure,  mirth,  pomp  and  fashion.  Avarice  was 
likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers,  being  faithfully  served 
by  hunger,  industry,  care  and  watchfulness : he  had  like- 
wise a privy-counsellor  who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and 
whispering  something  or  other  in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this 
privy-counsellor  was  poverty.  As  avarice  condudled  himself 
by  the  counsels  of  poverty,  his  antagonist  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  didfates  and  advice  of  plenty,  who  was  his 
first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that  concerted  all  his 
measures  for  him  and  never  departed  out  of  his  sight. 
While  these  two  great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for 
empire,  their  conquests  were  very  various.  Luxury  got 
possession  of  one  heart  and  avarice  of  another.  The  father 
of  a family  would  often  range  himself  under  the  banners  of 
avarice  and  the  son  under  those  of  luxury.  The  wife  and 
husband  would  often  declare  themselves  on  the  two  different 
parties ; nay,  the  same  person  would  very  often  side  with 
one  in  his  youth  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age. 
Indeed,  the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter:  but  alas! 
their  numbers  were  not  considerable.  At  length,  when 
these  two  potentates  had  wearied  themselves  with  waging 
war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  interview,  at 
which  neither  of  their  counsellors  was  to  be  present.  It  is 
said  that  luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having  repre- 
sented the  endless  state  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
told  his  enemy,  with  a frankness  of  heart  which  is  natural 
to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two  should  be  very  good 
friends,  were  it  not  for  the  instigations  of  poverty,  that 
pernicious  counsellor,  who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear  and 
filled  him  with  groundless  apprehensions  and  prejudices. 
To  this  avarice  replied,  that  he  looked  upon  plenty. (the 
first  minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a much  more  destruc- 
tive counsellor  than  poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually 
suggesting  pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cautions 
against  want  and  consequently  undermining  those  princi- 
ples on  which  the  government  of  avarice  was  founded.  At 
last,  in  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this 
preliminary;  that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss 
his  privy-counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  adjusted 
towards  a peace,  all  other  differences  were  soon  accommo- 
dated, insomuch  that  for  the  future  they  resolved  to  live  as 
good  friends  and  confederates  and  to  share  between  them 
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whatever  conquests  were  made  on  either  side.  For  this 
reason,  we  now  find  luxury  and  avarice  taking  possession  of 
the  same  heart  and  dividing  the  same  person  between  them. 
To  which  I shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding  of  the 
counsellors  above  mentioned,  avarice  supplies  luxury  in  the 
room  of  plenty,  as  luxury  prompts  avarice  in  the  place  of 
poverty. 


227.  MISCONDUCT  OF  THE  MINISTRY  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE 
CARNATIC.  This  is  what  a wise  and  virtuous  ministry  would 
have  done  and  said.  This,  therefore,  is  what  our  minister 
could  never  think  of  saying  or  doing.  A ministry  of  another 
kind  would  have  first  improved  the  country,  and  have  thus 
laid  a solid  foundation  for  future  opulence  and  future  force. 
But  on  this  grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country,, 
there  is  not  one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
of  our  ministers,  from  the  first  to  the  last ; they  felt  nothing 
for  a land  desolated  by  fire,  sword  and  famine ; their  sym- 
pathies took  another  dire(ftion ; they  were  touched  with  pity 
for  bribery,  so  long  tormented  with  a fruitless  itching  of  its 
palms  ; their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had  long  missed 
the  harvest  of  its  returning  months ; they  felt  for  peculation 
which  had  been  for  so  many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an 
empty  treasury ; they  were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine 
and  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched,  unbloody  jaws. 
These  were  the  objedls  of  their  solicitude.  These  were  the 
necessities  for  which  they  were  studious  to  provide. 

E.  BURKE 


228.  PASSIONS — THEIR  EFFECTUAL  CONTROL  DEPENDS 
UPON  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT.  Of  the  great  mass  of  affec- 
tions remaining,  some,  have  the  greatest  power  to  torment, 
and  some  to  bless.  The  furious  paroxysm  of  anger,  and  the 
scowling  brow  of  discontent,  with  all  the  pale  pining,  the 
restlessness  and  the  crime,  which  make  bad  men  scourges 
no  less  to  themselves  than  their  neighbours,  have  been  often 
described  by  poets  and  are  proverbial  among  mankind. 
The  man  who  harbours  such  guests  in  his  mind,  if  ever  he 
awaken  from  the  madness  which  they  inspire,  confesses  him- 
self miserable  under  them,  but  he  seldom  knows  how  to 
escape  from  their  control.  Yet  there  was,  probably,  a time 
in  his  life  when  he  might  have  done  so.  But  when  such 
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affedlions  have  waxed  mighty,  so  that  one  suffers  in  con- 
straining them,  they  are  properly  called  passions  and  the 
same  change  of  name  might  have  been  applied  to  the  appe- 
tites. When  however  any  conflidl,  such  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, takes  place,  it  is  far  more  terrible  with  an  emotion 
which  absorbs  the  whole  personal  being  than  with  an  appe- 
tite which  only  torments  the  body.  Here  then,  as  before, 
I wish  you  to  observe,  that  if  any  man  comes  off  triumphant 
in  the  struggle  with  the  worst  enemies  that  ever  assail  his 
peace,  and  with  calm  brow  leads  resentment  or  jealousy  a 
silent  captive,  he  obtains  this  deep  joy  only  through  the 
religious  sentiment  which  the  theory  of  the  materialist  tends 
to  obliterate.  Hs  that  altogether  the  case?’  asked  Wolff, 
‘or  do  not  scenery,  music  and  in  general  either  quiet  or 
distradlion  calm  the  disturbances  of  the  mind?’  ‘Perhaps 
in  such  things  there  is  a mitigating  power,’  replied  Blan- 
combe;  ‘especially  in  the  roar  of  ocean  or  the  deep  still- 
ness of  the  mountains.  For  in  such  places  there  dwells 
silently  something  of  the  majesty  of  their  Maker ; but  after 
all,  it  is  chiefly  in  virtue  of  the  religious  solemnity  with 
which  such  things  imbue  the  mind,  that  they  have  power  to 
tranquillize  it.  Otherwise,  the  mere  physical  relief  through 
any  variety  of  silence  or  of  noise  can  only  divert  for  a time 
and  does  not  reach  the  deep  sources  of  the  more  turbid 
passions.’ 


229.  EMBARCATION  OF  THE  OUTPENSIONERS  OF  CHEL- 
SEA COLLEGE  UNDER  ANSON,  A.D.  1 739.  Indeed  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a more  moving  scene  than  the  embarcation 
of  these  unhappy  veterans.  They  were  themselves  extremely 
averse  to  the  service  they  were  engaged  in,  and  fully  apprized 
of  all  the  disasters  they  were  afterwards  exposed  to;  the 
apprehensions  of  which  were  strongly  marked  by  the  concern 
that  appeared  in  their  countenances,  which  was  mixed  with 
no  small  degree  of  indignation,  to  be  thus  hurried  from  their 
repose  into  a fatiguing  employ,  to  which  neither  the  strength 
of  their  bodies  nor  the  vigour  of  their  minds  were  any  ways 
proportioned,  and  where,  without  seeing  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  or  in  the  least  promoting  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise they  were  engaged  in,  they  would  in  all  probability 
uselessly  perish  by  lingering  and  painful  diseases ; and  this 
too  after  they  had  spent  the  activity  and  strength  of  their 
youth  in  their  country’s  service.  And  I cannot  but  ob- 
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serve,  on  this  melancholy  incident,  how  extremely  unfortu- 
nate it  was,  both  to  this  aged  and  diseased  detachment,  and 
to  the  expedition  they  were  employed  in,  that  amongst  two 
thousand  men  the  most  crazy  and  infirm  only  should  be 
culled  out  for  so  fatiguing  and  perilous  an  undertaking. 

G.  ANSON 


230.  BEAUTY  TO  BE  FOUND  MORE  OR  LESS  IN  ALL 
NATURAL  OBJECTS.  Now  therefore  I think  that  without  the 
risk  of  any  further  serious  obje6lion  occurring  to  you,  I may 
state  what  I believe  to  be  the  truth, — that  beauty  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Deity  to  be  one  of  the  elements  by  which 
the  human  soul  is  continually  sustained;  it  is  therefore  to 
be  found  more  or  less  in  all  natural  obje61:s,  but  in  order 
that  we  may  not  satiate  ourselves  with  it  and  weary  of  it, 
it  is  rarely  granted  to  us  in  its  utmost  degrees.  When  we 
see  it  in  those  utmost  degrees,  we  are  attra^fed  to  it  strongly, 
and  remember  it  long,  as  in  the  case  of  singularly  beautiful 
scenery  or  a beautiful  countenance.  On  the  other  hand, 
absolute  ugliness  is  admitted  as  rarely  as  perfedl  beauty; 
but  degrees  of  it  more  or  less  distinct  are  associated  with 
whatever  has  the  nature  of  death  and  sin,  just  as  beauty 
is  associated  with  what  has  the  nature  of  virtue  and  life. 
This  being  so,  you  see  that  when  the  relative  beauty  of  any 
particular  forms  has  to  be  examined,  we  may  reason  from 
the  forms  of  nature  around  us  in  this  manner : — what 
nature  does  generally  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  beautiful ; 
what  she  does  rarely,  will  either  be  very  beautiful  or  abso- 
lutely ugly;  and  we  may  again  easily  determine,  if  we  are 
not  willing  in  such  a case  to  trust  our  feelings,  which  of 
these  is  indeed  the  case,  by  this  simple  rule,  that  if  the  rare 
occurrence  is  the  complete  fulfilment  of  a natural  law,  it 
will  be  beautiful,  if  of  the  violation  of  a natural  law,  it  will 
be  ugly.  j.  RUSKIN 


231.  CONSOLATION  IN  EXILE.  Varro,  the  most  learned 
of  the  Romans,  thought,  since  nature  is  the  same  wherever 
we  go,  that  this  single  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  remove 
all  obje61:ions  to  change  of  place,  taken  by  itself,  and  stripped 
of  the  other  inconveniences  which  attend  exile.  M.  Brutus 
thought  it  enough  that  those,  who  go  into  banishment, 
cannot  be  hindered  from  carrying  the  virtue  along  with 
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them.  Now,  if  any  one  judge  that  each  of  these  comforts  is 
in  itself  insufficient,  he  must  however  confess  that  both  of 
them,  joined  together,  are  able  to  remove  the  terrors  of 
exile.  For  what  trifles  must  all  we  leave  behind  us  be 
esteemed,  in  comparison  of  the  two  most  precious  things 
which  men  can  enjoy,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  will  follow  us 
wherever  we  turn  our  steps,  the  same  nature  and  our  proper 
virtue.  Believe  me,  the  Providence  of  God  has  established 
such  an  order  in  the  world,  that  of  all  which  belongs  to  us 
the  least  valuable  parts  can  alone  fall  under  the  will  of 
others.  Whatever  is  best  is  safest ; lies  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  power ; can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such 
is  this  great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such 
is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the 
world  whereof  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  in- 
separably ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in  one,  we  shall 
enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  therefore,  intrepidly  wherever 
we  are  led  by  the  force  of  human  accidents.  Wherever 
they  lead  us,  on  whatsoever  coasts  we  are  thrown  by  them, 
we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.  We  shall 
meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  born  under  the  same 
laws  of  nature.  We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices, 
flowing  from  the  same  general  principles,  but  varied  in  a 
thousand  different  and  contrary  modes,  according  to  that 
infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is  established  for 
the  same  universal  end — the  preservation  of  society.  We 
shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same 
azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  spread  over  our 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may 
not  admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  different 
orbits  round  the  same  central  sun ; from  whence  we  may  not 
discover  an  obje6l  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed 
stars  hung  up  in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe,  innu- 
merable suns  whose  beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  un- 
known worlds  which  roll  around  them ; and  whilst  I am 
ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these,  whilst  my  soul  is 
thus  raised  up  in  heaven,  it  imports  me  little  what  ground  I 
tread  upon.  LORD  bolingbroke  • 


232.  THE  GRADUAL  TRANSITION  OF  THE  MIND  FROM  THE 
LOVE  OF  HONOUR  TO  THE  LOVE  OF  MONEY.  When  a young 
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man,  says  Plato,  has  seen  the  misfortunes  which  ambition 
has  brought  upon  his  own  family,  as  fines,  banishment,  con- 
fiscation and  even  death  itself,  adversity  and  fear  will  break 
his  spirit  and  humble  his  parts,  which  he  will  now  apply  to 
raise  a fortune  by  securer  methods,  by  the  slow  and  secret 
arts  of  gain  : his  rational  faculties  and  nobler  passions  will  be 
subjected  to  his  desire  of  acquisition,  and  he  will  admire  and 
emulate  others  only  in  proportion  as  they  possess  the  great 
objedl  of  his  wishes : his  passion  for  wealth  will  keep  down 
and  suppress  in  him  the  love  of  pleasure  and  of  extravagance, 
which  yet,  for  want  of  philosophy  and  of  a right  education, 
will  continue  alive  in  his  heart  and  exert  itself,  when  he 
can  find  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  it  by  some  secret  injustice 
at  the  expense  of  others.  T.  GRAY 


233.  ON  EDUCATION.  I consider  a human  soul  without 
education  like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of 
its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches 
out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine  and  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of 
it.  Education  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon 
a noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and 
perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  philosopher  or  the  hero,  the 
wise,  the  good  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  in  a 
plebeian,  which  a proper  education  might  have  disinterred 
and  have  brought  to  light.  Men’s  passions  operate  variously, 
and  appear  in  different  kinds  of  aCtions,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish ; though  it  be 
confessed  there  are,  even  in  all  these  parts,  many  poor  un- 
instruCted  persons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants 
of  barbarous  climes  ; those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  liberal  education  rise  above  one  another  by  different 
degrees  of  perfection. 

234.  But  to  return  to  our  former  comparison : — A statue 
lies  hid  in  a block  of  marble;  and  the  art  of  the  statuary 
clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it ; what 
sculpture  is  to  a block  of  marble,  education  is  to  the  human 
soul.  Thus  we  see  the  statue  sometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  sometimes  rough  hewn  and  but  just  sketched  into 
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a human  figure;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  dis- 
tindlly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we -find  the 
figure  wrought  up  to  great  elegance ; but  seldom  meet  with 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could 
not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings. — Discourses  of 
morality,  and  reflections  upon  human  nature,  are  the  best 
means  we  can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  minds  and  gain 
a true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  recover 
our  souls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
naturally  cleave  to  them.  I have  all  along  professed  myself 
a promoter  of  these  great  ends ; and  I flatter  myself  that  I 
do  from  day  to  day  contribute  something  to  the  polishing  of 
men^s  minds : at  least  my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the 
execution  may  be.  J.  ADDISON  . 


235.  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON — HIS  EDUCATION.  It  was  um 
doutedly  not  the  study  of  philosophy,  either  speculative  or 
practical,  that  chiefly  occupied  Philip’s  attention  during  this 
period.  To  the  society  in  which  it  was  passed  he  may  have 
been  mainly  indebted  for  that  command  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  enabled  him  both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a 
degree  of  ease  and  elegance  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most 
practised  orators  of  his  day.  But  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages which  he  gained  from  his  stay  at  Thebes,  were 
probably  derived  from  the  military  and  political  lessons  with 
which  the  conversation  of  generals  and  statesmen  like  Epa- 
minondas,  Pelopidas,  and  their  friends  could  not  fail  to 
abound.  It  was  by  them  that  the  art  of  war  had  been 
carried  to  the  highest  point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece ; 
or  rather  they,  more  particularly  Epaminondas,  had  given  it 
a new  form ; and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  campaigns 
would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  eager  and  ambitious  youth. 

C.  THIRLWALL 


236.  SPEECH  OF  SIR  W.  WARHAM,  AMBASSADOR  TO  KING 
HENRY  VII,  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ARCHDUKE  PHILIP 
OF  FLANDERS,  REQUESTING  THE  SURRENDER  OF  PERKIN 
WARBECK.  Sense  and  reason  no  power  can  command.  Is 
it  possible,  trow  you,  that  King  Richard  should  damn  his 
soul  and  foul  his  name  with  so  abominable  a murder  and  yet 
not  mend  his  case?  Or  do  you  think,  that  men  of  blood,  that 
were  his  instruments,  did  turn  to  pity  in  the  midst  of  their 
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execution?  Whereas  in  cruel  and  savage  beasts,  and  men  also, 
the  first  fraught  of  blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fierce 
and  enraged.  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  bloody  execu- 
tioners of  tyrants  do  go  to  such  errands,  with  an  halter 
about  their  neck : so  that,  if  they  perform  not,  they  are  sure 
to  die  for  it?  and  do  you  think,  that  these  men  would 
hazard  their  own  lives  for  sparing  another’s?  Admit  they 
should  have  saved  him : what  should  they  have  done  with 
him?  Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  watchmen  or 
any  passenger  that  should  light  upon  him,  might  carry  him 
before  a justice  and  so  all  come  to  light?  or  should  they 
have  kept  him  by  them  secretly?  That  surely  would  have 
required  a great  deal  of  care,  charge  and  continual  fears. 

LORD  BACON 


237.  PERKIN  WARBECK,  AS  RICHARD  THE  FOURTH,  BE- 
SIEGING EXETER.  When  therefore  they  were  come  before 
Exeter,  they  forbare  to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made 
continual  shouts  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants.  They 
did  likewise  in  divers  places  call  and  talk  to  them  from  under 
the  walls  to  join  with  them  and  be  of  their  party : telling 
them,  that  the  king  would  make  them  another  London,  if 
they  would  be  the  first  town  that  should  acknowledge  him. 
But  they  had  not  the  wit  to  send  to  them  in  any  orderly 
fashion  agents  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt  them  and  to  treat 
with  them.  The  citizens  on  their  part  shewed  themselves 
stout  and  loyal  subjects.  Neither  was  there  so  much  as  any 
tumult  or  division  amongst  them ; but  all  prepared  them- 
selves for  a valiant  defence  and  making  good  the  town. 
For  well  they  saw,  that  the  rebels  were  of  no  such  number 
or  power,  that  they  needed  to  fear  them  as  yet,  and  well 
they  hoped,  that  before  their  numbers  increased,  the  king’s 
succours  would  come  in.  And  howsoever,  they  thought  it 
the  extremest  of  evils,  to  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
those  hungry  and  disorderly  people.  Wherefore  setting  all 
things  in  good  order  v/ithin  the  town,  they  nevertheless  let 
down  with  cords  from  several  parts  of  the  wall  privily 
several  messengers  (that,  if  one  came  to  mischance,  another 
might  pass  on)  which  should  advertise  the  king  of  the  state 
of  the  town  and  implore  his  aid.  Perkin  also  doubted  that 
succours  would  come  ere  long ; and  therefore  resolved  to  use 
his  utmost  force  to  assault  the  town.  And  for  that  purpose, 
having  mounted  scaling-ladders  in  divers  places  upon  the 
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walls,  made  at  the  same  instant  an  attempt  to  force  one 
of  the  gates.  But  having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  find- 
ing that  he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bars  and  iron  crows  and  such 
other  means  at  hand,  he  had  no  way  left  him  but  to  set  one 
of  the  gates  on  fire,  which  he  did.  But  the  citizens  well  per- 
ceiving the  danger,  before  the  gate  could  be  fully  consumed, 
blocked  up  the  gate  and  some  space  about  it  on  the  inside 
with  faggots  and  other  fuel,  which  they  likewise  set  on  fire 
and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire.  And  in  the  mean  time 
raised  up  rampiers  of  earth  and  cast  up  deep  trenches  to 
serve  instead  of  wall  and  gate.  LORD  BACON 


238.  MARCUS  PORCIUS  CATO— HIS  REPULSE  FROM  THiE 
PRTETORSHIP.  Cato’s  merit  on  the  whole  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  great  men  who  stood  against  him  for 
that  magistracy.  He  was  temperate,  brave,  indefatigable, 
frugal  of  the  public  money  and  not  to  be  corrupted.  There 
is  scarce  any  talent  for  public  or  private  life  which  he  had 
not  received  from  nature  or  acquired  by  industry.  He  was 
a great  soldier,  an  able  orator,  a learned  historian  and  very 
knowing  in  rural  aftairs.  But  he  had  great  faults.  His 
ambition  being  poisoned  with  envy  disturbed  his  own  peace 
and  that  of  the  state  as  long  as  he  lived ; and  though  he 
took  no  bribes,  he  was  unmerciful  and  unconscionable  in 
amassing  wealth,  by  all  such  methods  as  the  law  did  not 
punish.  C.  MIDDLETON 


239.  ABUSE  OF  LIBERTY.  In  some  people  I see  great 
liberty  indeed;  in  many,  if  not  in  the  most,  an  oppressive 
degrading  servitude.  But  what  is  liberty  without  wisdom, 
and  without  virtue.^  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils: 
for  it  is  folly,  vice  and  madness  without  tuition  or  restraint. 
Those  who  know  what  virtuous  liberty  is,  cannot  bear  to  see 
it  disgraced  by  incapable  heads,  on  account  of  their  having 
high-sounding  epithets  in  their  mouths.  Grand,  swelling 
sentiments  of  liberty,  I am  sure,  I do  not  despise.  They 
warm  the  heart ; they  enlarge  and  liberalize  our  minds ; 
they  animate  our  courage  in  a time  of  conflicT.  Neither  do 
I wholly  condemn  the  little  arts  and  devices  of  popularity. 
They  facilitate  the  carrying  of  many  points  of  moment ; they 
keep  the  people  together;  they  refresh  the  mind  in  its 
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exertions ; and  they  diffuse  occasional  gaiety  over  the  severe 
brow  of  moral  freedom.  Every  politician  ought  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Graces,  and  to  join  compliance  with  reason.  But  in 
such  an  undertaking  as  that  in  France,  all  these  subsidiary 
sentiments  and  artifices  are  of  little  avail.  To  make  a 
government  requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle  the  seat  of 
power;  teach  obedience;  and  the  work  is  done.  But  to 
form  a free  government^  that  is,  to  temper  together  those 
opposite  elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  in  one  consistent 
work,  requires  much  thought,  deep  refledlion,  a sagacious, 
powerful  and  combining  mind.  E.  BURKE 


240.  HEAVEN.  I cannot  think  of  heaven  otherwise 
than  as  the  perfedlion  of  every  good  thing  which  my  mind 
conceiveth ; the  fulfilment  of  every  pious  purpose,  the  grati- 
fication of  every  devout  wish,  and  the  perfection  of  this 
unfinished  creature  which  I feel  myself  to  be.  I hope  this 
body  will  not  fail,  as  it  now  doth,  and  languish  and  stop 
short  of  the  energetic  purposes  of  the  mind.  I hope  that 
the  instruments  of  thought  within  the  brain  will  not  grow 
numb  and  refuse  obedience  to  the  will,  and  that  the  foun- 
tains of  feeling  in  the  heart  will  not  subside  and  dry  up, 
when  called  upon  too  much.  I hope  that  time  will  open  its 
narrow  gates  and  admit  a thousand  aCts  and  processes  which 
it  now  strangleth  in  the  narrowness  of  its  porch.  And  I 
would  fain  add  the  wings  of  the  morning,  that  I might 
travel  with  the  speed  of  thought  to  the  seats  of  my  affeCtions, 
and  gratify  them  without  constraint.  And  oh!  I hope  that 
in  heaven  the  instability  of  virtue  will  be  removed,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  commonplace  talk  about  the  golden  mean, 
but  that  the  heart  may  drink  deep  and  not  be  intoxicated 
with  its  affections — the  head  think  on  and  not  be  wearied 
with  its  cogitations.  And  I hope  there  will  be  no  narrow- 
ness of  means,  no  penury,  no  want,  and  that  benevolence 
will  be  no  more  racked  with  inability  to  bestow. 

E.  IRVING 


241.  OF  NAMES  UNIVERSAL.  Some  are  of  more,  and 
some  of  less  extent;  the  larger  comprehending  the  less 
large : and  some  again  of  equal  extent,  comprehending  each 
other  reciprocally.  As  for  example : the  name  body  is  of 
larger  signification  than  the  word  man^  and  comprehendeth 
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it:  and  the  names  7nan  and  ratio7tal  are  of  equal  extent, 
comprehending  mutually  one  another.  But  here  we  must 
take  notice  that  by  a name  is  not  always  understood,  as  in 
grammar,  one  only  word,  but  sometimes  by  circumlccution 
many  words  together.  For  all  these  words,  he  that  in  his 
,a6lio7is  observeth  the  laws  of  his  cotmtry^  make  but  one 
name,  equivalent  to  this  one  word,7V/j'/.  T.  HOBBES 


242.  PLATO’S  DOCTRINES.  He  was  persuaded  that  virtue 
must  be  built  on  knowledge,  not  on  that  counterfeit  know- 
ledge, which  dwells , only  on  the  surface  of  things  and  is 
guided  by  the  imagination  rather  than  by  the  judgment, 
(for  this  was  the  peculiar  foible  of  his  countrymen,  a light 
and  desultory  people,  easily  seduced  by  their  fancy  wherever 
it  led  them),  but  on  the  knowledge  which  is  fixed  and 
settled  on  certain  great  and  general  truths,  and  on  principles 
as  ancient  and  as  unshaked  as  nature  itself  or  rather  as  the 
author  of  nature.  To  this  knowledge  and  consequently  to 
virtue  he  thought  that  philosophy  was  our  only  guide : and 
as  to  all  those  arts,  which  are  usually  made  merely  sub- 
servient to  the  passions  of  mankind,  as  politics,  eloquence 
and  poetry,  he  thought  that  they  were  no  otherwise  to  be 
esteemed  than  as  they  are  grounded  on  philosophy  and  are 
diredled  to  the  ends  of  virtue.  They,  who  had  best  suc- 
ceeded in  them  before  his  time,  owed  (as  he  thought)  their 
success  rather  to  a lucky  hit,  to  some  gleam  of  truth,  as 
it  were  providentially,  breaking  in  upon  their  minds,  than 
to  those  fixed  and  unerring  principles  which  are  not  to  be 
erased  from  a soul,  which  has  once  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  them.  Their  condu6l  therefore  in  their  adlions 
and  in  their  produdfions  has  been  wavering  between  good 
and  evil,  and  unable  to  reach  perfedlion.  The  inferior  tribe 
have  caught  something  of  their  fire,  merely  by  imitation, 
and  form  their  judgments,  not  from  any  real  skill  they  have 
in  these  arts  but  merely  from  a gout  de  cd77iparaiso7t.  The 
general  applause  of  men  has  pointed  out  to  them  what  is 
finest ; and  to  that,  as  to  a principle,  they  refer  their  taste, 
without  knowing  or  inquiring  in  what  its  excellence  consists. 
Each  Muse  (says  Plato)  inspires  and  holds  suspended  her 
favourite  poet  in  immediate  contadl,  as  the  magnet  does  a 
link  of  iron,  and  from  him  hangs  a long  chain  of  adtors  and 
singers  and  critics  and  interpreters  of  interpreters. 


T.  GRAY 
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243.  THE  TRUE  PATRIOT  is  a friend  to  no  party:  he 
inherits  a laudable  freedom  of  thought,  which  unshackles  his 
mind  from  narrow  prejudices  and  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
more  extensive  view  of  public  good.  His  only  aim  is  the 
honour,  safety  and  interest  of  his  country ; on  this  mark  he 
keeps  his  eye  constantly  fixed,  nor  can  the  allurements  of 
interest  or  the  power  of  flattery  ever  move  him  from  his 
point.  He  finds  his  true  reward  in  virtue,  and  is  equally 
insensible  to  the  promising  smiles  of  the  great  that  would 
tempt,  and  the  meanness  of  the  fiercest  tyrants  that  would 
force  him  to  forsake  her.  He  derides  the  folly  and  pities 
the  meanness  of  those  who  forfeit  their  honesty,  to  build 
their  happiness  on  the  unstable  basis  of  false  applause  or  the 
allurements  of  servile  ambition.  He  fears  not  censure,  when 
conscious  of  having  performed  his  duty;  nor  regards  the 
slander  against  which  innocence  itself  is  not  armour  proof : 
he  is  diredled,  influenced  and  biassed  by  none ; and,  whilst 
he  is  engaged  in  his  country’s  service,  he  thinks  the  most 
glorious  epithets  the  world  can  fix  upon  him  are  those  of  a 
rigid,  inflexible,  honest  man. 


244.  FORTUNE — ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  CHARACTER.  Thus 
we  find,  that  the  fortunes,  the  manners  and  the  language  of 
a people  are  all  linked  together  and  necessarily  influence  one 
another.  Men  take  their  sentiments  from  their  fortunes ; if 
they  are  low,  it  is  their  constant  concern  how  to  mend  them  ; 
if  they  are  easy,  how  to  enjoy  them ; and  according  to  this 
bent,  they  turn  both  their  condu6l  and  their  conversation; 
and  assume  the  language,  air  and  garb,  peculiar  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  different  chara6lers. 


245.  LUCIAN  ON  THE  WRITING  OF  HISTORY.  He  requires 
in  an  historian,  as  a foundation  for  the  rest,  a tolerable  capa- 
city for  civil  affairs  and  a faculty  of  expressing  his  thoughts ; 
the  first  must  be  Nature’s  gift,  the  latter  is  to  be  attained 
only  by  industry  and  by  a zealous  imitation  of  the  ancients  ; 
‘Tor,”  says  he,  “I  do  not  set  up  for  an  alchemist  and  turn 
lead  to  gold ; I cannot  make  a giant  of  a dwarf ; it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  art  to  give  a man  a genius,  but  to  improve  that 
which  he  has  already.”  The  historian  also  must  have  some 
military  knowledge ; he  must  be  versed  in  arms,  machines, 
and  in  the  order  of  war  ; not  one  who  has  sat  at  home  all  his 
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days  and  takes  every  thing  on  trust.  But,  above  all,  let  his 
mind  be  entirely  at  liberty ; let  him  fear  nobody  and  hope 
nothing,  lest  he  a6l  like  a corrupt  judge,  who  acquits  or  con- 
demns with  a view  to  his  own  interest;  he  must  dread  no 
great  man  nor  even  a whole  nation;  since  he  must  think 
that  none  but  fools  will  ever  attribute  the  ill  success  of 
affairs  to  him  who  merely  relates  them.  If  they  were  con- 
quered in  a sea-fight,  it  is  not  the  historian  who  sunk  their 
ships ; if  they  fled,  he  did  not  give  them  chase.  If  it  were 
possible  for  him,  by  relating  facfls  contrary  to  those  which 
happened  indeed,  to  set  all  right,  it  would  have  been  a 
mighty  easy  matter  for  Thucydides  to  have  overturned  the 
fortifications  of  Epipolse  with  a dash  of  his  pen,  and  to  have 
sunk  all  Hermocrates’  vessels ; he  might  have  made  his  coun- 
trymen sail  all  round  Sicily  and  so  conquer  all  Italy,  just  as 
Alcibiades  designed  it,  but  he  can  never  persuade  the  fates 
to  change  what  is  past  long  since.  It  is  his  business  to  tell 
things  as  they  really  were.  T.  GRAY 


246.  SEARCH  AFTER  TRUTH.  But  to  speak  my  mind 
freely  on  the  subje6l  of  consequences,  I am  not  so  scrupulous 
perhaps  with  regard  to  them,  as  many  are  apt  to  be.  My 
nature  is  frank  and  open,  and  warmly  disposed  not  only  to 
seek  but  to  speak  what  I take  to  be  true.  I persuade  my- 
self, that  the  life  and  faculties  of  man,  at  the  best  but  short 
and  limited,  cannot  be  employed  more  rationally  or  laudably 
than  in  the  search  of  knowledge ; and  especially  of  that  sort 
which  relates  to  our  duty  and  conduces  to  our  happiness.  In 
my  inquiries,  therefore,  wherever  I perceive  any  glimmer- 
ings of  truth  before  me,  I steadily  pursue  and  endeavour  to 
trace  it  to  its  source.  I look  upon  the  discovery  of  anything 
which  is  true,  as  a valuable  acquisition  to  society — which 
cannot  possibly  hurt  or  obstrudl  the  good  effe6l  of  any  other 
truth  whatsoever:  for  they  all  partake  of  one  common  es- 
sence and  necessarily  coincide  with  each  other:  and  like  the 
drops  of  rain  which  fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  them- 
selves at  once  with  the  stream  and  strengthen  the  general 
current. 


247.  MERCENARY  INFORMERS.  Bad  laws  are  the  worst 
sort  of  tyranny.  In  such  a country  as  this,  they  are  of  all 
bad  things  the  worst,  worse  by  far  than  anywhere  else ; and 
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they  derive  a particular  malignity  even  from  the  wisdom  and 
soundness  of  the  rest  of  our  institutions.  For  very  obvious 
reasons  you  cannot  trust  the  crown  with  a dispensing  power 
over  any  of  your  laws.  However,  a government,  be  it  as  bad 
as  it  may,  will  in  the  exercise  of  a discretionary  power  dis- 
criminate times  and  persons ; and  will  not  ordinarily  pursue 
any  man,  when  its  own  safety  is  not  concerned.  A merce- 
nary informer  knows  no  distinction.  Under  such  a system, 
the  obnoxious  people  are  slaves  not  only  to  the  government, 
but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  individual;  they  are  at 
once  the  slaves  of  the  whole  community  and  of  every  part  of 
it ; and  the  worst  and  most  unmerciful  men  are  those  on 
whose  goodness  they  most  depend.  In  this  situation  men  are 
obliged  to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion are  sown  in  civil  intercourse,  in  social  habitudes.  All 
the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make  life  safe  and  comfort- 
able, are  perverted  into  instruments  of  terror  and  torment. 

E.  BURKE 


248.  THE  MORAL  VIRTUES — THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 
Matter  of  faCl  also  supports  this  observation ; for  history 
tells  us  of  no  age  or  country  where  men  have  not  agreed  to 
ascribe  justice,  goodness  and  truth  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Now  this  shews  that  they  always  not  only  knew  what  good- 
ness, justice  and  truth  were,  but  also  that  they  took  them 
to  be  such  excellent  qualities  as  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
highest  and  best  Being.  How  monstrous  is  it,  therefore,  to 
impute  these  fine  moral  virtues  to  the  contrivance  of  politi- 
cians, when  all  ages  of  the  world  have  agreed  to  ascribe  them 
to  God  and  number  them  amongst  his  glorious  attributes ! 
God  is  just ; therefore  there  is  such  a thing  as  justice,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  and  contrivance  of  man,  is  a way  of  rea- 
soning that  cannot  be  refuted.  W.  LAW 


249.  He  had  a present  wit,  not  slow  to  catch  at  oppor- 
tunities but  subtle.  Then  he  had  a rare  way  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  any  that  came  to  speak  to  him ; shewing  himself 
neither  sparing  nor  prodigal  of  his  courtship,  he  so  cun- 
ningly contrived  his  words,  that  you  could  not  but  think 
that  he  reserved  far  more  for  adlions,  which  begat  a greater 
opinion  of  his  discretion  and  gave  more  credit  to  his  pre- 
tensions. Besides,  though  he  was  of  a proud  and  infinitely 
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ambitious  spirit,  yet  he  so  carried  it  in  the  outward  shew, 
that  he  seemed  to  command  himself  and  not  be  sensible  of 
injuries.  But  he  was  as  subjedl  to  fear,  as  free  from  anger, 
insomuch  as  he  doubted  all  things,  thought  everything  un- 
safe but  yet  desisted  not,  because  on  the  one  part  his  brain 
fertile  in  plots,  if  the  first  took  not,  presently  made  new 
supplies ; on  the  other  part,  his  vast  and  immoderate  am- 
bition strangled  all  doubts  and  delays.  No  man  was  more 
hospitable,  none  gave  nobler  entertainments  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors, which  hugely  pleased  the  people,  who  delight  to 
have  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  country  shewed  to 
strangers.  Nor  was  it  distasteful  to  princes,  with  whom 
he  redeemed  all  opinions  of  his  pride  by  his  humble  and 
familiar  invitations  of  their  servants. 


250.  INVASION.  Let  not  civil  discords  in  a forreign  king- 
dome  encourage  thee  to  make  invasion.  They  that  are  fac- 
tious among  themselves,  are  jealous  of  one  another,  and 
more  strongly  prepared  to  encounter  with  a common  enemy ; 
those  whom  civill  commotions  set  at  variance,  forreigne  hos- 
tility reconciles.  Men  rather  affe6l  the  possession  of  an  in- 
convenient good,  than  the  possibility  of  an  uncertaine  better. 

F.  QUARLES 


251.  STRENGTH  OF  PARTS.  If  thy  Strength  of  parts  hath 
raised  thee  to  eminent  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  take 
heed  thou  sit  sure : if  not,  thy  fall  will  be  greater : as  worth 
is  fit  matter  for  glory,  so  glory  is  a fair  marke  for  envy. 
By  how  much  the  more  thy  advancement  was  thought  the 
reward  of  desert ; by  so  much  thy  fall  will  administer  matter 
for  disdaine:  it  is  the  ill  fortune  of  a strong  braine,  if  not  to 
be  dignified  as  meritorious,  to  be  deprest  as  dangerous. 

F.  QUARLES 


252.  ENGLAND  COMPARED  TO  A SHIP  OF  WAR.  The  re- 
sources created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherishing 
those  resources  we  but  accumulate  those  means.  Our  pre- 
sent repose  is  no  more  a proof  of  our  inability  to  aCl,  than 
the  state  of  inertness  and  inadlivity,  in  which  I have  seen 
those  mighty  masses,  that  float  in  the  waters  above  your 
town,  is  a proof  that  they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and  inca- 
FOL.  CENT.  30 
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pable  of  being  fitted  out  for  adfion.  You  well  know  bow 
soon  one  of  those  , stupendous  fabrics,  now  reposing  on  their 
shadows  in  perfe6l  stillness,  how  soon,  on  any  call  of  patriot- 
ism or  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instindt  with  life  and  motion, — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage, — how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  colledt  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines, 
springing  from  inadtion  into  a display  of  its  might,  such  is 
England  herself.  While  apparently  passive  and  motionless, 
she  silently  concentrates  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an 
adequate  occasion.  G.  canning 


253.  KINGS  DEBARRED  FROM  THE  PRIVILEGE’OF  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL.  Every  country  has  its  curiosities ; which  deserve 
to  be  visited  and  viewed  by  strangers.  Now  men  in  private 
stations  can  come  and  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  without 
ceremony ; and  into  whatever  cities  they  please,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  spedtacles ; and  into  those  general  assemblies 
of  all  Greece,  where  are  colledled  together,  whatever  is 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  mankind. 
As  for  kings,  they  can  rarely  amuse  themselves  with  spec- 
tacles of  any  kind.  For  neither  would  it  be  safe  for  them  to 
go  where  they  would  not  be  superior  to  any  force  which 
could  be  exerted  against  them,  nor  are  their  affairs  usually 
so  firmly  established  at  home  that  they  could  securely  trust 
the  administration  of  them  to  others ; and  go  out  of  their 
kingQoms.  They  could  not  do  it  without  the  danger  of 
being  aeprived  of  their  sovereignty ; and  at  the  same  time, 
of  being  unable  to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who  had  in- 
jured them. 


254.  RELIQUES  OF  GOODNESS  EXTANT  IN  THE  SOUL  OF 
MAN.  There  do  remain  dispersed  in  the  soil  of  human  nature 
divers  seeds  of  goodness,  of  benignity,  of  ingenuity,  which 
being  cherished,  excited  and  quickened  by  good  culture  do  to 
common  experience  thrust  out  flowers  very  lovely,  yield  fruits  i 
very  pleasant  of  virtue  and  goodness.  We  see  that  even  the  j 
generality  of  men  are  prone  to  approve  the  laws  and  rules  | 
diredling  to  justice,  sincerity  and  beneficence ; to  commend  | 
adlions  suitable  unto  them,  to  honour  persons  practising  j 
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according  to  them ; as  also  to  distaste,  detest  or  despise  such 
men,  whose  principles  or  temper  incline  them  to  the  pradlice 
of  injury,  fraud,  malice  and  cruelty  ; yea,  even  them  men 
generally  are  apt  to  dislike,  who  are  so  addicted  to  them- 
selves, as  to  be  backward  to  do  good  to  others.  Yea,  no  man 
can  a6l  according  to  those  rules  of  justice  and  goodness  with- 
out satisfadlion  of  mind : no  man  can  do  against  them  with- 
out inward  self-condemnation  and  regret.  No  man  hardly  is 
so  savage,  in  whom  the  receiving  kindnesses  doth  not  beget 
a kindly  sense  and  an  inclination  {eo  nomine^  for  that  cause 
barely)  to  return  the  like ; which  inclination  cannot  well  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  principle  than  somewhat  of  ingenuity 
innate  to  man.  l,  barrow 


255.  PROPER  OBJECTS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Can  vigorous  in- 
dustry give  pleasure  to  the  pursuit  even  of  the  most  worthless 
prey,  which  frequently  escapes  our  toils  And  cannot  the 
same  industry  render  the  cultivating  of  our  mind,  the  mode- 
rating of  our  passions,  the  enlightening  of  our  reason,  an 
agreeable  occupation ; while  we  are  every  day  sensible  of  our 
progress,  and  behold  our  inward  features  and  countenance 
brightening  incessantly  with  new  charms?  Begin  by  curing 
yourself  of  this  lethargic  indolence,  the  task  is  not  difficult : 
you  need  but  taste  the  sweets  of  honest  labour.  Proceed  to 
learn  the  just  value  of  every  pursuit ; long  study  is  not  re- 
quisite. Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the 
body,  virtue  to  fortune,  and  glory  to  pleasure.  You  will 
then  perceive  the  advantages  of  industry:  you  will  then  be 
sensible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  industry. 

D.  HUME 


256.  OF  BENEFITS.  We  must  always  consider  the  nature 
of  things,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy 
man,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a balance  with  you  ; 
but  the  person  whom  you  favoured  with  a loan,  if  he  be  a good 
I man,  will  think  himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 
ii  The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not  obliged  by  the 
! benefit  you  do  them : they  think  they  conferred  a benefit 
I when  they  received  one.  Your  good  offices  are  always  sus- 
pedled,  and  it  is  with  them  the  same  thing  to  expedl  their 
! favour  as  to  receive  it.  But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows 
I in  the  good  you  have  done  him,  you  respedled  himself  more 
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than  his  circumstances,  does  not  adt  like  an  obliged  man 
only  to  him  from  whom  he  has  received  a benefit,  but  also 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever 
little  offices  he  can  do  for  you,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying 
it,  that  he  will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions  and 
expressions.  Moreover,  the  regard  to  what  you  do  to  a great 
man,  at  best  is  taken  notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or 
his  family : but  what  you  do  to  a man  of  an  humble  fortune 
(provided  always  that  he  is  a good  and  a modest  man)  raises 
the  affedlions  towards  you  (of  which  there  are  many)  of  all 
men  of  that  chara6ler  in  the  v/hole  city.  SIR  R.  STEELE 


257.  COMMONWEALTHS  ARE  MORE  ENDANGERED  FROM 
INTERNAL  THAN  FROM  EXTERNAL  EVILS.  Bodies,  politic 
being  subjedl  as  much  as  natural  to  dissolution  by  divers 
means,  there  are  undoubtedly  more  estates  overthrown 
through  diseases  bred  within  themselves  than  through  violence 
from  abroad,  because  our  manner  is  always  to  cast  a doubt- 
ful and  a more  suspicious  eye  towards  that,  over  which  we 
know  we  have  least  power ; and,  therefore,  the  fear  of  exter- 
nal dangers  causeth  forces  at  home  to  be  the  more  united,  it 
is  to  all  sorts  a kind  of  bridle,  it  maketh  virtuous  minds 
watchful,  it  holdeth  contrary  dispositions  in  suspense,  and 
it  setteth  those  wits  on  work  in  better  things,  which  could 
be  else  employed  in  worse;  whereas  on  the  other  side  do- 
mestical evils,  for  that  we  think  we  can  master  them  at  all 
times,  are  often  permitted  to  run  on  forward,  till  it  be 
too  late  to  recall  them.  In  the  mean  while  the  Common- 
wealth is  not  only  through  unsoundness  so  far  impaired, 
as  those  evils  chance  to  prevail;  but  farther  also  through 
opposition  arising  between  the  unsound  parts  and  the  sound, 
where  each  endeavoureth  to  draw  evermore  contrary  ways, 
till  destruction  in  the  end  bring  the  whole  to  ruin. 

R.  HOOKER 


258.  TIME-SERVING  POLICY  OF  STATESMEN.  It  is  a work 
good  and  prudent  to  be  able  to  guide  one  man : of  larger 
extended  virtue  to  order  well  one  house;  but  to  govern  a 
nation  piously  and  justly  is  for  a spirit  of  the  greatest  size 
and  divinest  mettle.  And  certainly  of  no  less  mind,  nor  of 
less  excellence  in  another  way,  were  they  who  by  writing 
laid  the  solid  and  true  foundations  of  this  science,  which 
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being  of  greatest  importance  to  the  life  of  man,  yet  there 
is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her  principles, 
than  the  art  of  policy : and  that  most,  where  a man  would 
think  should  least  be,  in  Christian  commonwealths.  They 
teach  not  that  to  govern  well  is  to  train  up  a nation  in  true 
wisdom,  virtue  and  godliness.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  a 
modern  politician,  how  to  mould  the  sufferance  of  the  people 
to  the  length  of  that  foot  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks  ; 
how  rapine  may  serve  itself  with  the  fair  and  honourable 
pretences  of  public  good ; how  the  puny  law  may  be  brought 
under  the  wardship  and  control  of  lust  and  will:  how  to 
solder,  how  to  stop  a leak,  how  to  keep  the  floating  carcase 
of  a crazy  and  diseased  state,  betwixt  wind  and  water, 
swimming  still  upon  her  own  dead  legs.  J.  MILTON  , 


259.  ABUSE  OF  KINGLY  POWER.  It  must  needs  seem 
strange,  where  men  accustom  themselves  to  ponder  and  con- 
template things  in  their  first  original  and  institution,  that 
kings,  who,  as  all  other  officers  of  the  public,  were  at  first 
chosen  and  installed  only  by  consent  and  suffrage  of  the 
people,  to  govern  them  as  freemen  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  to  be,  in  consideration  of  that  dignity  and 
riches  bestowed  upon  them,  the  entrusted  servants  of  the 
commonwealth,  should,  notwithstanding,  grow  up  to  that 
dishonest  encroachment,  as  to  esteem  themselves  masters, 
both  of  that  great  trust  which  they  serve  and  of  the  people 
that  betrusted  them ; counting  what  they  ought  to  do,  both 
in  discharge  of  their  public  duty,  and  for  the  great  reward 
of  honour  and  revenue  which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of 
mere  grace  and  favour;  as  if  their  power  over  us  were  by 
nature  and  from  themselves,  or  that  God  had  sold  us  into 
their  hands.  j.  MILTON 


260.  PUBLIC  LIBERTY.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  the 
evils  which  newly-acquired  freedom  produces ; and  that  cure 
is  freedom.  When  a prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  day:  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colours 
or  recognise  faces.  But  the  remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him 
into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and 
bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half  blind  in  the  house 
of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be 
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able  to  bear  it.  In  a few  years  men  learn  to  reason.  The 
extreme  violence  of  opinions  subsides.  Hostile  theories  cor- 
re6l  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth  cease  to 
contend,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a system  of 
justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos.  Many  poli- 
ticians of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a 
self-evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  fo  be  free,  till 
they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 
the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim.  If  men  are  to  wait  for 
liberty  till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may 
indeed  wait  for  ever.  T.  B.  macaulay 


261.  NOTIONS  OF  PLATO  UPON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
VOLUPTUOUS.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a consideration 
more  effectual  to  extinguish  inordinate  desires  in  the  soul  of 
man,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and  his  followers  upon  that 
subjedl.  They  tell  us,  that  every  passion  which  has  been 
contracted  by  the  soul  during  her  residence  in  the  body,  re- 
mains with  her  in  a separate  state ; and  that  the  soul  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more  than  the  man  does 
from  himself  when  he  is  in  the  house  or  in  open  air.  When 
therefore  the  obscene  passions  in  particular  have  once  taken 
root  and  spread  themselves  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her 
inseparably  and  remain  in  her  for  ever,  after  the  body  is 
cast  off  and  thrown  aside.  As  an  argument  to  confirm  this 
their  doCtrine  they  observe,  that  a lewd  youth,  who  goes  on 
in  a continued  course  of  voluptuousness,  advances  by  degrees 
into  a libidinous  old  man : and  that  the  passion  survives  in 
the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the  body ; nay,  that 
the  desire  grows  more  violent  and  (like  all  other  habits) 
gathers  strength  by  age,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no 
power  of  executing  its  own  purposes.  If,  say  they,  the  soul 
is  the  most  subjeCt  to  these  passions  at  a time  when  it  has 
the  least  instigation  from  the  body,  we  may  well  suppose 
she  will  still  retain  them  when  she  is  entirely  divested  of  it. 
The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  them,  the 
gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured  : the  inflammation 
will  rage  to  all  eternity.  In  this  therefore  (say  the  Plato- 
nists)  consists  the  punishment  of  a voluptuous  man  after 
death : He  is  tormented  with  desires  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  gratify,  solicited  by  a passion  that  has  neither 
objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it.  He  lives  in  a state  of 
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invincible  desire  and  impotence,  and  always  burns  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  always  despairs  to  possess.  It  is  for 
this  reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  appear 
frequently  in  cemeteries,  and  hover  about  the  places  where 
their  bodies  are  buried,  as  still  hankering  after  their  old 
brutal  pleasures,  and  desiring  again  to  enter  the  body  that 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

J.  ADDISON 


262.  ADVICE  ON  SUSPENSION  OF  JUDGMENT.  My  SOn, 
you  are  yet  young : time  will  make  an  alteration  in  your 
opinions:  and  of  many,  which  you  now  strongly  maintain, 
you  will  hereafter  advocate  the  very  reverse : wait  therefore, 
till  time  has  made  you  a judge  of  matters,  so  deep  and  so 
important  in  their  nature.  F or  that,  which  you  now  regard 
as  nothing,  is  in  fa6l  the  concern  of  the  very  highest 
moment ; I mean,  the  diredlion  of  life  to  good  or  bad 
purposes,  by  corresponding  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
the  gods.  One  thing  and  that  not  trivial  I can  at  least 
venture,  in  all  the  confidence  of  truth,  to  assure  you  re- 
spedling  them:  the  sentiments  which  you  now  entertain 
are  not  solitary,  first  originated  by  you  or  your  friends ; they 
are  such  as  at  all  times  have  found  advocates,  more  or  less 
in  number ; but  I speak  the  language  of  experience  when  I 
say,  that  not  one  of  those,  who  in  their  youth  had  been  led 
to  think  that  there  were  no  gods,  has  found  his  old  age 
consistent  in  opinion  with  that  of  his  more  juvenile  years. 


263.  DEFENCE  OF  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON.  What  can  be 
added  to  such  observations,  which  even  if  they  were  less  clear 
carry  their  own  explanation  to  every  one  of  your  minds? 
who  of  us  all  would  be  safe,  if  we  were  to  be  judged  not  by 
the  regular  current  of  our  lives  and  conversations,  but  by 
detached  and  unguarded  expressions  picked  out  by  malice 
and  recorded  against  us  without  context  or  circumstances, 
though  diredfly  inconsistent  with  other  expressions  delivered 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  subjedl,  and  though  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  deportment  and  behaviour? 
Yet  such  is  the  only  evidence,  on  which  the  prosecutor  asks 
you  to  dye  your  hands  and  to  stain  your  consciences  in  the 
innocent  blood  of  the  noble  and  unfortunate  youth  who  now 
stands  before  you,  on  the  single  evidence  of  the  words  which 
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you  have  heard  from  his  witnesses  (for  what  but  words  have 
you  heard?),  which  even  had  they  stood  uncontroverted  by 
the  proofs  with  which  we  have  swallowed  them  up,  or  unex- 
plained by  circumstances  which  destroy  their  malignity,  could 
not  at  the  very  worst  amount  in  law  to  more  than  a breach 
of  the  adt  against  tumultuous  petitioning,  if  such  an  adl  still 
exists.  T.  ERSKINE 


264.  LIBERAL  REWARD  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICES.  I have 
never  on  any  pretence  of  economy  or  on  other  pretence  so 
much  as  in.  a single  instance  stood  between  any  man  and  his 
reward  of  service  or  his  encouragement  in  useful  talent  in 
pursuit  from  the  highest  of  those  sciences  to  the  lowest.  On 
the  contrary,  I have  on  a hundred  occasions  exerted  myself 
with  singular  zeal  to  forward  a man’s  even  tolerable  pre- 
tensions, and  have  more  than  once  met  with  good-natured 
reprehensions  from  my  friends  for  carrying  the  matter  to 
something  bordering  on  abuse.  For  I looked  on  the  con- 
sideration of  public  service  or  public  ornament  to  be  an  adl 
of  very  justice,  and  I ever  held  a scanty  and  penurious  jus- 
tice to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a wrong.  I held  it  to  be  in 
its  consequences  the  worst  economy  in  the  world ; in  saving 
money  I soon  can  count  up  the  good  I do,  but  when  by  a 
cold  penury  I stint  the  energies  of  a nation  and  stunt  the 
growth  of  its  adlive  organs,  the  ill  I may  do  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation. Whether  it  be  too  much  or  too  little,  whatever  I 
have  done  has  been  general  and  systematic. 


265.  A LITTLE  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a 
gentle  rising,  I climbed  a high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches 
of  which  I cast  a melancholy  look  over  the  barren  wilderness, 
but  without  discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a human 
dwelling.  The  same  uniform  prospedt  of  shrubs  and  sand 
everywhere  presented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level  and 
uninterrupted  as  that  of  the  sea.  Descending  the  tree  I 
found  my  horse  devouring  the  stubble  and  brushwood  with 
great  avidity,  and  as  I was  too  faint  to  attempt  walking  and 
my  horse  too  much  fatigued  to  carry  me,  I thought  it  but  an 
adl  of  humanity  and  perhaps  the  last  I should  ever  be  able 
to  perform,  to  take  off  his  bridle  and  leave  him  to  shift  for 
himself,  in  doing  which  I was  suddenly  seized  with  sickness 
and  giddiness,  and  falling  on  the  sand  felt  as  if  the  hour  of 
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death  was  fast  approaching.  Here  then,  thought  I,  after  a 
short  but  ineffe6lual  struggle  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being 
useful  in  my  day  and  generation.  Here  must  the  short  span 
of  my  life  come  to  an  end.  I cast  a last  look  on  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  and  whilst  I refledled  on  the  awful  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place,  this  world  with  its  enjoyments 
seemed  to  vanish  from  my  recollecftion. 


266.  Imputation  of  motives.  When  persons  are  ac- 
cused of  a6lions  of  great  enormity,  one  is  apt  to  look  round 
about  one  to  see  what  the  motives  were  that  could  induce  the 
parties  so  to  adf.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  before  you  ; 
a member  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  families  in  this 
country.  At  the  time  when  this  condudl  is  imputed  to  him 
he  was  a member  of  the  Legislature,  he  stood  in  a situation 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  better  by  throwing  the  country 
into  convulsions.  A person  that  stood  in  the  situation  that 
he  stood  in,  could  not  make  his  prospedfs  better  than  in  see- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  country  condudled  under  legal  govern- 
ment, And  if  he  thought  any  inroads  had  been  made  upon 
those  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  enadled, 
it  was  his  business  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  to 
redress  those  grievances,  by  proper  legal  means  and  not  by 
causing  a revolt  in  the  country.  This  being  the  case,  and  as 
his  condudf  maybe  imputed  to  good  or  bad  motives,  it  seems 
reasonable  and  humanity  will  induce  you  to  impute  it  to 
proper  rather  than  to  improper  motives,  the  prisoner  being, 
as  i have  said,  a man  standing  in  a situation  where  he  had 
every  thing  to  expedl  so  long  as  law  prevailed,  but  nothing 
to  expedl  when  anarchy  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  law. 


267.  W HEN  he  found  that  he  continued  thus  to  live  several 
hours  longer  than  he  expe6led,  he  sent  again  for  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  bed-side,  to  take  his  leave  once  more  of  them, 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  family  that  were  up ; and  they  say,  he 
was  even  fuller  now  in  his  exhortations  to  them  than  before, 
and  they  were  mighty  well  suited,  and  particularly  applied 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  several  persons  to 
whom  they  were  given.  He  recommended  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  the  Divine  providence  and  protedlion  in  so  moving 
and  affedlionate  a manner,  as  is  difficult  to  express : and  he 
thanked  all  his  servants  for  the  pains  they  had  taken  with 
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him  in  his  sickness  : and  as  for  the  rest,  his  exhortations  ran 
chiefly  upon  general' heads,  such  as  the  great  importance  of 
religion,  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  deceitful  nature  of 
riches  and  honours,  and  what  miserable  comforters  they 
would  prove  at  last ; and,  finally,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
holy  life,  in  order  to  a happy  death.  These  are  the  subjedls 
which  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  he 
left  behind  him. 


268.  BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY  GO  HAND  IN  HAND.  This  I 
am  sure,  in  learninge  all  other  matters,  nothing  is  brought  to 
the  most  profitable  use,  which  is  not  handled  after  the  most 
comelye  fashion.  As  maisters  of  fence  have  no  stroke  fitte 
eyther  to  hitte  an  other,  or  els  to  defende  himselfe,  which  is 
not  joyned  with  a wonderfull  comlinesse.  Every  handye 
crafteman  that  workes  beste  for  his  owne  profite,  workes 
most  semely  to  other  men’s  sighte.  Agayne,  in  buildinge  a 
house,  in  makinge  a shippe,  every  parte,  the  more  hansomlye 
they  be  joyned  for  profite  and  lasted  the  more  comelye  they 
be  fashioned  to  every  man’s  sight  and  eye.  Nature  itselfe 
taughte  men  to  joyne  alwayes  well-favourednesse  with  profit- 
ablenesse.  As  in  men,  that  Joynte  or  piece  which  is  by  any 
chaunce  deprived  of  his  comlinesse,  the  same  is  also  debarred 
of  his  use  and  profitablenesse.  Moreover,  what  time  of  the 
year  bringith  most  profite  with  it  for  man’s  use,  the  same 
also  covereth  and  decketh  both  the  earth  and  trees  with 
most  comlinesse  for  man’s  pleasure.  And  that  time  which 
taketh  away  the  pleasure  of  the  grounde,  caryeth  with  him 
also  the  profite  of  the  grounde,  as  every  man  by  experience 
knoweth  in  harde  and  roughe  winters.  Some  thinges  there 
be  which  hath  no  other  ende  but  only  comlinesse,  as  paynt- 
inge  and  dauncing.  And  vertue  itselfe  is  nothinge  else  but 
comlinesse,  as  all  Philosophers  do  agree  in  opinion. 

R.  ASCHAM 


269.  CHARACTER  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.  Few 
princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  great  monarch, 
or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  prosperity,  from  the 
abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  all  his 
condudl.  His  spirit  was  bold  and  enterprising,  yet  guided 


profite  and  laste\  i,  e.  convenience  and  duration. 
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by  prudence ; his  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant  and  lay 
little  under  the  restraints  of  justice,  still  less  under  those  of 
humanity,  ever  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy. 
Born  in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intradfable  and 
unacquainted  with  submission,  he  was  yet  able  to  diredl 
them  to  his  purposes,  and  partly  from  the  ascendant  of  his 
vehement  charadler,  partly  from  art  and  dissimulation,  to 
establish  an  unlimited  authority.  Though  not  insensible 
to  generosity,  he  was  hardened  against  compassion,  and  he 
seemed  equally  ostentatious  and  equally  ambitious  of  show 
and  parade  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  severity.  D.  hume 


270.  DEFEAT  OF  FABIUS.  He  found  the  way  quite  clear ; 
for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  the  hills  above 
them  illuminated  on  a sudden  with  a multitude  of  moving 
lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibahs  army  was 
attempting  to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  despair  of  forcing 
the  road,  quitted  their  position  in  haste  and  ran  towards 
the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Fabius  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strange- 
ness of  the  sight  and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting 
him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Flaminius,  kept  close 
within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to 
show  him  his  own  troops,  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the 
defile,  engaged  on  the  hills  above  with  Hannibahs  light  in- 
fantry. But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen  scaling 
the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy ; and  the  Romans  were 
driven  down  to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion. 

T.  ARNOLD 


271.  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  SPANIARDS  AND  ANT- 
WERPERS.  Accompanied  by  two  hundred  Spanish  pikemen, 
he  flew  to  the  place  of  attack  and  appeared  upon  the  scene 
just  in  time  to  save  his  troops  from  total  destrudlion.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  with  his  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a shield  in  the  other,  led  them  against  the  foe. 
The  news  of  his  arrival,  which  soon  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  dyke  to  the  other,  re-animated  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
troops,  and  the  contest,  which  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle 
rendered  more  murderous,  was  resumed  with  new  energy. 
Upon  the  narrow  top  of  the  dyke,  which  in  many  places  did 
not  exceed  nine  paces  in  breadth,  five  thousand  combatants 
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were  engaged ; within  this  narrow  space,  the  power  of  both 
parties  was  concentrated ; upon  its  possession  depended  the 
whole  fate  of  the  blockade.  With  the  Antwerpers,  the  last 
bulwark  of  their  city  was  at  stake — with  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  issue  of  their  enterprise  ; and  both  parties  fought  with 
that  courage,  which  nothing  but  desperation  can  inspire. 


272.  OF  CUSTOM.  Therefore  since  custom  is  the  principal 
magistrate  of  man’s  life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour  to 
obtain  good  customs.  Certainly  custom  is  most  perfedl,  when 
it  beginneth  in  young  years ; this  we  call  education,  which 
is,  in  effedt,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we  see  in  languages, 
the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the 
joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  adlivity  and  motions  in 
youth  than  afterwards.  For  it  is  true,  that  late  learners 
cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  some  minds  that 
have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  them- 
selves open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment, 
which  is  exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple 
and  separate,  be  great : the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater.  For  there  example 
t^acheth,  company  comforteth^,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory 
raiseth ; so  as  in  such  place  the  force  of  custom  is  in  its 
exaltation.  Certainly  the ' great  multiplication  of  virtues 
upon  human  nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained  and 
disciplined.  LORD  BACON 


273.  PROTECTION  OF  GREECE.  We  have  been  hovering 
on  the  shores  of  Greece  until  the  season  is  gone  by  for  aiding 
her;  and  another  Power  will  soon  have  acquired  the  glory 
and  the  benefit  of  becoming  her  first  Protedlress.  If  a new 
world  were  to  burst  forth  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  we  were  instrudfed  by  angelic  voices,  or  whatever 
kind  of  revelation  the  Creator  might  appoint,  that  its  inha- 
bitants were  brave,  generous,  happy  and  warm  with  all  our 
sympathies,  would  not  pious  men  fall  prostrate  before  Him 
for  such  a manifestation  of  His  power  and  goodness?  What 
then ! shall  these  very  people  be  the  first  to  stifle  the  ex- 
pression of  our  praise  and  wonder,  at  a marvel  far  more 
astonishing,  at  a manifestation  of  power  and  goodness  far 


conifortetJi\  i.  e.  strengtheneth. 
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more  glorious  and  magnificent?  The  weak  vanquish  the 
strong;  the  opprest  stand  over  the  oppressor:  we  see  happy, 
not  those  who  were  never  otherwise,  not  those  who  have 
made  no  effort,  no  movement  of  their  own  to  earn  their  hap- 
piness, like  the  creatures  of  our  imaginary  new  world,  but 
those  who  were  the  most  wretched  and  the  most  undeserv- 
edly, and  who  now,  arising  as  from  the  tomb,  move  the  in- 
cumbrances of  age  and  of  nations  from  before  them,  and 
although  at  present  but  half-ere(T,  lower  the  stature  of  the 
greatest  heroes. 


274.  PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH.  In  this  time  it  is,  when 
we  for  the  most  part,  and  never  before,  prepare  for  our  eter- 
nal habitation,  which  we  pass  on  unto  with  many  sighs, 
groans  and  sad  thoughts,  and  in  the  end  by  the  workman- 
ship of  death,  finish  the  sorrowful  business  of  a wretched 
life ; towards  which  we  always  travel  both  sleeping  and 
waking : neither  have  those  beloved  companions  of  honour 
and  riches  any  power  at  all  to  hold  us  any  one  day,  by  the 
glorious  promise  of  entertainments ; but  by  what  crooked 
path  soever  we  walk,  the  same  leadeth  on  directly  to  the 
house  of  death,  whose  doors  lie  open  at  all  hours  and  to  all 
persons.  For  this  tide  of  man’s  life,  after  it  once  turneth 
and  declineth,  ever  runneth  with  a perpetual  ebb  and  falling 
stream,  but  never  floweth  again : our  leaf  once  fallen  spring- 
eth  no  more : neither  doth  the  sun  or  the  summer  adorn  us 
again  with  the  garments  of  new  leaves  and  flowers.  For  if 
there  were  any  baiting-place  or  rest  in  the  course  of  the  race 
of  man’s  life,  then  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Academics 
the  same  might  also  perpetually  be  maintained  ; but  as  there 
is  a continuance  of  motion  in  natural  living  things  ; and  as 
the  sap  and  juice,  wherein  the  life  of  plants  is  preserved,  both 
evermore  ascend  and  descend ; so  is  it  with  the  life  of  man, 
which  is  always  either  increasing  towards  ripeness  and  per- 
fedlion,  or  declining  and  decreasing  towards  rottenness  and 
dissolution.  SIR  W.  RALEGH 


275.  The  siege  was  memorable  for  many  passages.  They 
revived  the  ancient  invention  of  carrier-pigeons ; for  awhile 
before  they  were  blocked  up,  they  sent  to  the  fleet  and  to 
the  nearest  towns  of  their  own  party  some  of  these  pigeons, 
which  afterwards  being  dispatched  away  when  necessity 
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required  with  letters  fastened  under  their  wings,  remem- 
bering their  several  masters  and  their  young  ones  flew  back 
into  the  city.  By  these  winged  posts  the  townsmen  were 
encouraged  to  hold  out  the  last  three  months,  till  one  of 
them  tired  of  flying  lighted  in  a tent,  and  being  shot  by 
a soldier  ignorant  of  the  stratagem  the  mystery  was  dis- 
covered. After  that  accident  no  pigeon  could  fly  over  the 
leaguer,  though  not  of  that  kind,  but  the  soldiers  would 
strive  which  should  kill  her.  Nothing  was  more  admirable 
than  the  townsmen’s  obstinacy,  who,  notwithstanding  they 
had  lost  three  great  armies  and  had  hardly  any  shelter 
within  their  walls,  yet  would  not  hear  of  a treaty  or  con- 
dition. Lastly,  though  grievously  pressed  by  famine,  yet 
they  lost  not  their  courage,  but  had  rather  sally  out  and 
die  gloriously  than  yield  to  mercy  and  have  their  throats  cut 
like  beasts. 


276.  MISANTHROPY.  This  sourness  of  mind  which  mak- 
eth  every  man’s  dealings  unsavoury  in  our  taste  entereth 
by  an  unskilful  owerweening,  which  at  the  first  we  have  of 
one,  and  so  of  another,  in  whom  we  afterwards  find  ourselves 
to  have  been  deceived,  they  declaring  themselves  in  the  end 
to  be  frail  men,  whom  we  judged  demigods : when  we  have 
oftentimes  been  thus  beguiled  and  that  far  besides  expedla- 
tion,  we  grow  at  the  length  to  this  plain  conclusion,  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  sound  in  any  man ; which  bitter  con- 
ceit is  unseemly  and  plain  to  have  risen  from  lack  of  mature 
judgment  in  human  affairs : which  if  so  be  we  did  handle 
with  art,  we  would  not  enter  into  dealings  with  men,  other- 
wise than  being  beforehand  grounded  in  this  persuasion,  that 
the  number  of  persons  notably  good  or  bad  is  but  very  small : 
that  the  most  part  of  good  have  some  evil,  and  of  evil  men 
some  good  in  them.  R.  hooker 


277.  INUNDATION  IN  HOLLAND.  Another  cause  of  their 
dissent  was  the  new  and  sudden  calamity  of  the  provinces. 
For  upon  All-Saints’  Eve,  the  sea  excessively  swelling  and 
in  some  places  overflowing,  in  others  bearing  down  the  banks, 
such  a prodigious  and  unheard-of  deluge  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  sea-coast,  as  that  the  inundation  which  three- 
score years  before  is  said  to  have  swallowed  up  threescore 
and  twelve  villages  was  not  so  high  by  a foot.  There  was 
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not  only  an  inconceivable  loss  of  fortunes  but  also  of  men. 
In  the  very  compass  of  Friesland  20^000  persons  were  drown- 
ed, sunk  and  swept  away  at  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
water,  which  at  both  times  was  alike  merciless,  whose  bodies, 
with  carcasses  of  cattle,  household  goods  and  broken  ribs  of 
ships,  floated  over  the  fields.  The  land  became  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  sea  and,  as  they  affirmed,  presented  to 
the  eye  a model  of  Noah’s  flood.  I find  in  the  history  that 
many  men  who  had  clim.bed  to  the  top  of  hills  and  trees, 
ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  were  timeously  saved  by  boats, 
which  the  magistrates  sent  out  to  gather  up  the  remainder 
of  the  shipwreck.  Among  the  rest  upon  a hill  they  found 
an  infant  carried  thither  in  the  cradle  lying  beside  a cat  and 
soundly  sleeping,  neither  in  fear  of  shipwreck  nor  of  flood. 


278.  RINALDO  DEGL’  ALBIZI — HIS  ANSWER  TO  POPE  EU- 
GENIUS  IV.,  WHEN  ACTING  AS  MEDIATOR  BETWEEN  HIM  AND 
COSMO  DE’  MEDICI’S  FACTION.  The  small  confidence  they  had 
in  me,  who  ought  to  have  believed  me,  and  the  great  confidence 
I had  in  you,  has  been  the  ruin  of  me  and  my  party.  But  I 
hold  myself  more  culpable  than  any  body,  for  believing  that 
you,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  your  own  country,  could 
keep  me  in  mine.  Of  the  vicissitudes,  and  uncertainty 
of  fortune,  I have  had  experience  enough.  I have  never 
presumed  in  its  prosperity,  and  adversity  shall  never  dejecT 
me ; knowing  that  when  she  pleases,  she  can  tack  about  and 
indulge  me : if  she  continues  her  severity,  and  never  smiles 
upon  me  more,  I shall  not  much  value  it,  esteeming  no  great 
happiness  to  live  in  a city  where  the  laws  are  of  less  autho- 
rity than  the  passions  of  particular  men.  For  might  I have 
my  choice,  that  should  be  my  country  where  I may  securely 
enjoy  my  fortune  and  friends ; not  that  where  the  first  is 
easily  sequestered,  and  the  latter,  to  preserve  his  own  estate, 
will  forsake  me  in  my  greatest  necessity.  To  wise  and  good 
men  ’tis  always  less  ungrateful  to  hear  at  a distance,  than  to 
be  a spectator  of  the  miseries  of  his  country ; and  more  ho- 
nourable they  think  to  be  an  honest  rebel  than  a servile 
citizen.  Translated  from  N.  machiavelli 


279.  RINALDO’S  ORATION  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MILAN,  EX- 
CITING HIM  AGAINST  THE  FLORENTINES.  Neither  can  our 
country,  in  justice,  complain  that  we  are  now  pressing  and 
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importuning  your  Highness  to  employ  those  arms  against 
it,  when  we  have  obstinately  opposed  them  before,  in  its 
defence:  for  that  country  ought  equally  to  be  beloved  by 
all  which  is  equally  indulgent  to  all : and  not  that,  which, 
despising  the  rest,  advances  and  admires  only  a few.  N obody 
maintains  it  unlawful  in  all  cases  to  bear  arms  against  one’s 
country.  Cities  are  mixed  bodies,  yet  have  they  their  re- 
semblance with  natural  bodies ; and  as  in  these  many  dis- 
eases grow  which  are  not  to  be  cured  without  violence:  so 
in  the  other  many  times  such  inconveniences  arise,  that  a 
charitable  and  good  citizen  would  be  more  criminal  to  leave 
it  infirm,  than  to  cure  it,  though  with  amputation  and  the 
loss  of  some  of  its  members.  What  greater  distemper  can 
befall  a political  body  than  servitude  t and  what  more  proper 
remedy  can  be  applied  than  that  which  will  certainly  remove 
it?  wars  are  just,  when  they  are  necessary:  and  arms  are 
charitable,  when  there  is  no  other  hope  left  to  obtain 
justice.  I know  not  what  necessity  can  be  greater  than 
ours ; nor  what  a6f  of  charity  more  commendable,  than  to 
wrest  our  country  out  of  the  jaws  of  slavery.  But  your 
Highness  has  your  particular  provocation  besides  ; the  Floren- 
tines having  had  the  confidence,  after  a peace  solemnly  con- 
cluded with  you,  to  enter  into  a new  league  with  the  Genoeses 
your  rebels ; so  that  if  our  prayers  and  condition  should  be 
unable,  your  own  just  indignation  and  resentment  should 
move  you,  especially  seeing  the  enterprise  so  easy.  In  your 
last  war  you  took  up  arms  against  an  entire  and  united  city  ; 
in  this,  you  have  to  do  only  with  a remnant.  Then,  you 
attempted  upon  the  liberty  of  the  city;  now,  you  will 
endeavour  to  restore  it.  Suffer  not  therefore  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  and  be  sure,  if  your  other  enterprises  against 
this  city  have  produced  nothing  but  expense,  difficulty  and 
dishonour;  this  will  make  you  amends,  and  with  great  ease 
turn  to  your  great  honour  and  advantage. 

Translated  from  N.  MACHIAVELLI 


280.  THAT  IS  THE  BEST  GOVERNMENT,  WHICH  BEST  PRO- 
VIDES FOR  WAR.  That  government  is  evidently  the  best 
which  not  relying  upon  what  it  does  at  first  enjoy,  seeks  to 
increase  the  number,  strength,  and  riches  of  the  people ; and 
by  the  best  discipline  to  bring  the  power  so  improved  into 
such  order,  as  may  be  of  most  use  to  the  public.  This  com- 
prehends all  things  conducing  to  the  administration  of 
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justice,  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  increase 
of  commerce ; that  the  people,  being  pleased  with  their  pre- 
sent condition,  may  be  filled  with  love  to  their  country, 
encouraged  to  fight  boldly  for  the  public  cause,  which  is 
their  own;  and,  as  men  do  willingly  join  with  that  which 
prospers,  that  strangers  may  be  invited  to  fix  their  habita- 
tions in  such  a city,  and  espouse  the  principles  that  reign  in 
it.  This  is  necessary  for  several  reasons ; but  I shall  princi- 
pally insist  upon  one,  which  is,  that  all  things  in  their 
beginning  are  weak.  The  whelp  of  a lion  newly  born  has 
neither  strength  nor  fierceness.  He  that  builds  a city,  and 
does  not  intend  it  should  increase,  commits  as  great  an 
absurdity,  as  if  he  should  desire  his  child  might  ever  con- 
tinue under  the  same  weakness  in  which  he  is  born.  If  it 
do  not  grow,  it  must  pine  and  perish  ; for  in  this  world 
nothing  is  permanent : that  which  does  not  grow  better  will 
grow  worse.  This  increase  also  is  useless  or  perhaps  hurt- 
ful, if  it  be  not  in  strength,  as  well  as  in  riches  or  number ; 
for  every  one  is  apt  to  seize  upon  ill-guarded  treasures.  The 
terror  that  the  city  of  London  was  possessed  with,  when  a 
few  Dutch  ships  came  to  Chatham,  shews,  that  no  numbers 
of  men,  though  naturally  valiant,  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, unless  they  be  well-armed,  disciplined  and  conducted. 
Their  multitude  brings  confusion;  their  wealth,  when  it  is 
like  to  be  made  a prey,  increases  the  fears  of  the  owners ; 
and  they  who,  if  they  were  brought  into  good  order,  might 
conquer  a great  part  of  the  world,  being  destitute  of  it, 
dare  not  think  of  defending  themselves. 

A.  SYDNEY 


281.  A MELANCHOLY  MAN  is  a strayer  from  the  drove, 
one  that  nature  made  sociable  because  she  made  him  a man, 
and  crazed  disposition  hath  altered,  unpleasing  to  all  as  all 
to  him ; straggling  thoughts  are  his  content,  they  make  him 
dream  waking,  there’s  his  pleasure.  His  imagination  is 
never  idle,  it  keeps  his  mind  in  a continual  motion;  he 
winds  up  his  thoughts  often,  and  as  often  unwinds  them. 
Penelope’s  web  thrives  faster;  he’ll  seldom  be  found  without 
the  shade  of  some  grove,  in  whose  bottom  a river  dwells  : he 
carries  a cloud  in  his  face,  never  fair  weather ; speak  to  him, 
he  hears  with  his  eyes,  ears  follow  his  mind,  and  that ’s  not 
at  leisure.  He  thinks  of  business,  but  never  does  any  ; he  is 
all  contemplation,  no  adtion.;  he  hews  and  fashions  his  thoughts 
FOL.  CENT.  31 
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as  if  he  meant  them  to  some  purpose,  but  they  prove  unpro- 
fitable as  a piece  of  wrought  timber  to  no  use.  His  spirits 
and  the  sun  are  enemies,  the  sun  bright  and  warm,  his 
humour  black  and  cold.  Lastly,  he  is  a man  only  in  shew, 
but  comes  short  of  the  better  part,  a whole  reasonable  soul, 
which  is  man’s  chief  pre-eminence  and  sole  mark  from 
creatures  sensible.  SIR  T.  overbury 


282.  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE  MORAL  AND  MA- 
TERIAL WORLD.  In  the  material  world,  we  see  all  disorders 
cured  by  their  own  excesses : a sultry  calm  fails  not  to  pro- 
duce a storm,  which  dissipates  the  noxious  vapours,  and  re- 
stores a purer  air ; the  fiercest  tempest,  exhausted  by  its  own 
violence,  at  length  subsides  ; and  an  intense  sun-shine,  whilst 
it  parches  up  the  thirsty  earth,  exhales  clouds,  which  quickly 
water  it  with  refreshing  showers.  Just  so„  in  the  moral 
world,  all  our  passions  and  vices,  by  their  excesses  defeat 
themselves : excessive  rage  renders  men  impotent  to  execute 
the  mischiefs  which  they  threaten ; repeated  treacheries 
make  them  unable  to  deceive,  because  none  will  trust  them ; 
and  extreme  profligacy,  by  the  diseases  which  it  occasions, 
destroys  their  appetites,  and  works  an  unwilling  reformation. 
As  in  the  natural  world,  the  elements  are  restrained  in  their 
most  destrudlive  effedfs  by  their  mutual  opposition  ; so  in 
the  moral,  are  the  vices  of  mankind  prevented  from  being 
totally  subversive  of  society  by  their  continually  counter- 
adling  each  other : profusion  restores  to  the  public  the  wealth 
which  avarice  has  detained  from  it  for  a time ; envy  clips 
the  towering  wings  of  ambition ; and  even  revenge,  by  its 
terrors,  prevents  many  injuries  and  oppressions  : the  treachery 
of  the  thief  discovers  his  accomplices ; and  the  villainy  of 
the  assassin  puts  an  end  to  the  cruelty  of  a tyrant. 

S.  JENYNS 


283.  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  KINGS  AND  CEDARS.  They 
say  that  the  goodliest  cedars,  which  grow  on  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Libanus,  thrust  their  roots  between  the  clefts  of  hard 
rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves  against  the  strong  storms  | 
that  blow  there.  As  nature  hath  instrudfed  those  kings  of  | 
trees,  so  hath  reason  taught  the  kings  of  men  to  root  them-  I 
selves  in  the  hardy  hearts  of  their  faithful  subjedls.  And  as  I 
those  kings  of  trees  have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  fi 
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large  crowns,  whereof  as  the  first  would  soon  be  broken  from 
their  bodies  were  they  not  underborne  by  many  branches,  so 
would  the  other  easily  totter  were  they  not  fastened  on 
their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice  and  martial 
discipline.  SIR  W.  RALEGH 


284.  CHARACTER  OF  BEN  JONSON.  As  for  Jonson,  I think 
him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre 
ever  had.  He  was  a most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as  well  as 
others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or 
alter.  Wit,  and  language,  and  humour  also  in  some  measure, 
we  had  before  him  ; but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to 
the  drama  till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more 
advantage,  than  any  who  preceded  him.  You  seldom  find 
him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to 
move  the  passions ; his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine 
to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came  after 
those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a height.  Humour 
was  his  proper  sphere,  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  re- 
present mechanic  people.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  lan- 
guage, ’twas  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously, 
in  his  comedies,  especially.  If  I would  compare  him  with 
Shakespeare,  I must  acknowledge  him  the  more  corredl 
poet,  but  Shakespeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakespeare  was  the 
Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets;  Jonson  was  the 
Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing  : I admire  him,  but 
I love  Shakespeare.  J.  DRYDEN 


285.  LOVE  OF  TRUTH.  You  complain  of  a great  many 
defends,  and  that  very  complaint  is  the  highest  recommenda- 
tion I could  desire  to  make  me  love  and  esteem  you,  and 
desire  your  friendship.  And  if  I were  now  setting  out  in 
the  world,  I should  think  it  my  great  happiness  to  have 
such  a companion  as  you,  who  had  a true  relish  for  truth, 
would  in  earnest  seek  it  with  me,  from  whom  I might  re- 
ceive it  undisguised,  and  to  whom  I might  communicate 
what  I thought  true  freely.  Believe  it,  my  good  friend,  to 
love  truth  for  truth’s  sake  is  the  principal  part  of  human 
perfedlion  in  this  world,  and  the  seed-plot  of  all  other  vir- 
tues ; and,  if  I mistake  not,  you  have  as  much  of  it  as  ever  I 
I met  with  in  any  body.  What  then  is  there  wanting  to  make 
you  equal  to  the  best ; a friend  for  any  one  to  be  proud  of? 

31—2 
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286.  GILDAS— HIS  BAD  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRITONS. 
That  which  he  notes  especially  to  be  the  chief  perverting  of 
all  good  in  the  land,  and  so  continued  in  his  days,  was  the 
hatred  of  truth,  and  all  such  as  durst  appear  to  vindicate 
and  maintain  it.  Against  them,  as  against  the  only  dis- 
turbers, all  the  malice  of  the  land  was  bent.  Lies  and  falsi- 
ties, and  such  as  could  best  invent  them,  were  only  in  re- 
quest. Evil  was  embraced  for  good,  wickedness  honoured 
and  esteemed  as  virtue.  And  this  quality  their  valour  had, 
against  a foreign  enemy  to  be  for  ever  backward  and  heart- 
less ; to  civil  broils,  eager  and  prompt.  In  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  the  search  of  truth,  weak  and  shallow;  in  falsehood 
and  wicked  deeds,  pregnant  and  industrious.  Pleasing  to 
God,  or  not  pleasing,  with  them  weighed  alike;  and  the 
worse-most  an  end  was  the  weightier.  All  things  were  done 
contrary  to  public  welfare  and  safety;  nor  only  by  secular 
m en,  for  the  clergy  also,  whose  example  should  have  guided 
others,  were  as  vicious  and  corrupt.  Many  of  them  besotted 
with  continual  drunkenness,  or  swollen  with  pride  and  wil- 
fulness, full  of  contention,  full  of  envy,  indiscreet,  incom- 
petent judges  to  determine  what  in  the  practice  of  life  is 
good  or  evil,  what  lawful  or  unlawful.  j.  MILTON 


287.  DEIOCES— HIS  STRICT  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
This  Deioces  was  the  first  that  ruled  the  Medes  in  a stridl 
form,  commanding  more  absolutely  than  his  predecessors  had 
done.  For  they,  following  the  example  of  Arbaces,  had  given 
to  the  people  so  much  licence,  as  caused  every  one  to  desire 
the  wholesome  severity  of  a more  lordly  king.  Herein  Deioces 
answered  their  desires  to  the  full.  For  he  caused  them  to 
build  for  him  a stately  palace ; he  tooke  unto  him  a guard 
for  defence  of  his  person  ; he  seldome  gave  presence,  which 
also  when  he  did,  it  was  with  such  austerity,  that  no  man 
durst  presume  to  spit  or  cough  in  his  sight.  By  these  and 
the  like  ceremonies  he  bred  in  the  people  an  awful  regard, 
and  highly  upheld  the  majesty,  which  his  predecessors  had 
almost  letten  fall,  through  negledt  of  due  comportments.  In 
execution  of  his  royal  office,  he  did  uprightly  and  severely 
administer  justice,  keeping  secret  spies  to  inform  him  of  all 
that  was  done  in  the  kingdom.  He  cared  not  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  his  dominion,  by  encroaching  upon  others ; but 
studied  how  to  govern  well  his  own.  SIR  w.  ralegh 
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288.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  IN  1641. 
A parliament  being  called,  to  address  many  things,  as  it  was 
thought,  the  people  with  great  courage  and  expedlation  to  be 
eased  of  what  discontented  them,  chose  their  behoof  in  par- 
liament, such  as  they  thought  best  affecled  to  the  public 
good,  and  some  indeed  men  of  wisdom  and  integrity ; the 
rest  (to  be  sure  the  greater  part)  whom  wealth  or  ample 
possessions  or  bold  and  a6live  ambition  (rather  than  merit) 
had  commended  to  the  same  places.  But  when  once  the 
superficial  zeal  and  popular  fumes  that  adled  their  new 
magistracy  were  cooled  and  spent  in  them,  strait  every  one 
betook  himself  (setting  the  commonwealth  behind,  his  private 
ends  before)  to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him. 
Then  was  justice  delayed  and  soon  after  denied  : spight  and 
favour  determined  all : hence  faction,  thence  treachery,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  field ; everywhere  wrong  and  oppression : 
foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily  or  maintained  in 
secret  or  in  open.  Some  who  had  been  called  from  shops 
and  warehouses,  without  other  merit,  to  sit  in  supreme  coun- 
cils and  committees,  (as  their  breeding  was)  fell  to  huckster 
the  commonwealth.  Others  did  thereafter  as  men  could 
soothe  and  honour  them  best ; so  he  who  would  give  most, 
or  under  covert  of  hypocritical  zeal  insinuate  basest,  enjoyed 
unworthily  the  rewards  of  learning  and  fidelity ; or  escaped 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes  and  misdeeds.  J.  MILTON 


289.  PERORATION  OF  A SPEECH  ON  AMERICA.  This,  my 
lords,  though  no  new  dodfrine,  has  always  been  my  received 
and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I will  carry  it  to  my  grave, 
that  this  country  had  no  right  under  heaven  to  tax  America. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy, 
which  neither  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  nor  even  an  acqui- 
escence in  the  taxes,  could  justify  upon  any  occasion  what- 
ever. Such  proceedings  will  never  meet  their  wished  for 
success ; and,  instead  of  adding  to  their  miseries,  as  the  bill 
now  before  you  most  undoubtedly  does,  adopt  some  lenient 
measures,  which  may  lure  them  to  their  duty : proceed  like  a 
kind  and  affectionate  parent  over  a child  whom  he  tenderly 
loves ; and  instead  of  those  harsh  and  severe  proceedings, 
pass  an  amnesty  on  all  their  youthful  errors;  clasp  them 
once  more  in  your  fond  and  affeCtionate  arms ; and  I will 
venture  to  affirm  you  will  find  them  children  worthy  of  their 
sire.  But  should  their  turbulence  exist  after  your  proffered 
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terms  of  forgiveness,  which  I hope  and  expe6l  this  house  will 
immediately  adopt,  I will  be  among  the  foremost  of  your 
lordships  to  move  for  such  measures  as  will  effe61:ually  pre- 
vent a future  relapse,  and  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to 
provoke  a fond  and  forgiving  parent ! a parent,  my  lords, 
whose  welfare  has  ever  been  my  greatest  and  most  pleasing 
consolation.  W.  PITT 


290.  KING  LEIR  AND  CORDEILLA.  Now  might  be  seen  a 
difference  between  the  silent  or  downright  spoken  afifedlion 
of  some  children  to  their  parents ; and  the  talkative  obsequi- 
ousness of  others:  while  the  hope  of  inheritance  overalls 
them  and  on  the  tongue’s  end  enlarges  their  duty.  Cordeilla, 
out  of  mere  love,  without  the  suspicion  of  expe6led  reward, 
at  the  message  only  of  her  father  in  distress  pours  forth  true 
filial  tears.  And  not  enduring  either  that  her  own,  or  any 
other  eye  should  see  him  in  such  forlorn  condition  as  his 
messenger  declared,  discreetly  points  one  of  her  trusty  ser- 
vants first  to  convey  him  privately  towards  some  good  sea- 
town  there  to  array  him,  bathe  him,  cherish  him,  furnish 
him  with  such  attendance  and  state  as  beseemed  his  dignity ; 
that  then,  as  from  his  first  landing,  he  might  send  word  of 
his  arrival  to  her  husband  Aganippus.  Which  done,  with  all 
mature  and  requisite  contrivance,  Cordeilla,  with  the  king 
her  husband  and  all  the  barony  of  his  realm,  who  then  first 
had  news  of  his  passing  the  sea,  go  out  to  meet  him ; and 
after  all  honourable  and  joyful  entertainment  Aganippus,  as 
to  his  wife’s  father  and  his  royal  guest,  surrenders  him 
during  his  abode  there  the  power  and  disposal  of  his  whole 
dominion ; permitting  his  wife  Cordeilla  to  go  with  an 
army  and  set  her  father  upon  his  throne.  Wherein  her 
piety  so  prospered,  as  that  she  vanquished  her  impious 
sisters  with  those  dukes ; and  Leir  again,  as  saith  the  story, 
three  years  obtained  the  crown.  To  whom  dying  Cordeilla 
with  all  regal  solemnities  gave  burial  in  the  town  of 
Leicester:  and  then  as  right  heir  succeeding  and  her  husband 
dead  ruled  the  land  five  years  in  peace.  J.  MILTON 


291.  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER.  A decisive  man  is  in 
danger  of  extending  but  little  tolerance  to  the  prejudices, 
hesitation  and  timidity  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  afl. 
If  full  scope  be  allowed  to  this  tendency,  it  will  make  even 
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a man  of  elevated  virtue  a tyrant,  who,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  right  intention  and  the  assurance  of  the  wise  con- 
trivance of  his  designs,  will  hold  himself  justified  in  being 
regardless  of  every  thing  but  the  accomplishment  of  them. 
He  will  forget  all  respedl  for  the  feelings  and  liberties  of 
beings  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  but  a subordinate  ma- 
chinery, to  be  acfhuated  or  to  be  thrown  aside  when  not 
adluated  by  the  spring  of  his  commanding  spirit. 

J.  FOSTER 


292.  APPREHENSION  IN  WRONGS.  We  make  ourselves 
more  injuries  than  are  offered  us ; they  many  times  pass 
for  wrongs  in  our  own  thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so 
by  the  heart  of  him  that  speaketh.  The  apprehension  of 
wrong  hurts  more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done. 
So,  by  falsely  making  ourselves  patients  of  wrong,  we  be- 
come the  true  and  first  adtors.  It  is  not  good,  in  matters 
of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a man’s  mind,  beyond  his  own 
comment ; nor  to  stir  upon  a doubtful  indignity  without  it, 
unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry  weight  and  convidtion  with 
them.  Words  do  sometimes  fly  from  the  tongue  that  the 
heart  did  neither  hatch  nor  harbour.  While  we  think  to 
revenge  an  injury,  we  many  times  begin  one ; and  after 
that  repent  our  misconceptions.  In  things  that  may  have 
a double  sense,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  intended; 
so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and  quietness. 

O.  FELLTHAM 


293.  CHARACTER  OF  EPAMINONDAS.  So  died  Epamiiion- 
das,  the  worthiest  man  that  ever  was  bred  in  that  nation  of 
Greece  and  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  age  or  country; 
for  he  equalled  all  others  in  the  several  virtues,  which  in 
each  of  them  were  singular.  His  justice  and  sincerity,  his 
temperance,  wisdom  and  high  magnanimity,  were  no  way 
inferior  to  his  military  virtue ; in  every  part  whereof  he  so 
excelled,  that  he  could  not  properly  be  called  a wary,  a 
valiant,  a politic,  a bountiful  or  an  industrious  and  a pro- 
vident captain.  Neither  was  his  private  conversation  unan- 
swerable to  those  high  parts  which  gave  him  praise  abroad. 
For  he  was  grave,  and  yet  very  affable  and  courteous; 
resolute  in  public  business,  but  in  his  own  particular  easy 
and  of  m.uch  mildness : a lover  of  his  people,  bearing  with 
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men’s  infirmities,  witty  and  pleasant  in  speech,  far  from 
insolence,  master  of  his  own  affections,  and  furnished  with  all 
qualities  that  might  win  and  keep  love.  To  these  graces 
were  added  great  ability  of  body,  much  eloquence  and  very 
deep  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  philosophy  and  learning, 
wherewith  his  mind  being  enlightened,  rested  not  in  the 
sweetness  of  contemplation  but  broke  forth  into  such  effedls 
as  gave  unto  Thebes,  which  had  evermore  been  an  un- 
derling, a dreadful  reputation  among  all  people  adjoining 
and  the  highest  command  in  Greece. 

SIR  W.  RALEGH 


294.  LORD  CHATHAM.  The  venerable  age  of  this  great 
man,  his  merited  rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splendid 
qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the 
eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall  from 
power,  which  like  death  canonizes  and  sanCtifies  a great 
character,  will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct. I am  afraid  to  flatter  him ; I am  sure  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  have  betrayed  him  by 
their  adulation  insult  him  with  their  malevolence.  But  what 
I do  not  presume  to  censure,  I may  have  leave  to  lament. 
For  a wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  governed 
too  much  by  general  maxims.  I speak  with  the  freedom  of 
history,  and  I hope  without  offence : one  or  two  of  these 
maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to 
our  unhappy  species  and  surely  a little  too  general,  led  him 
into  measures  which  were  greatly  mischievous  to  himself, 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others  perhaps,  fatal  to  his  country 
— measures,  the  effeCts  of  which,  I am  afraid,  are  for  ever  in- 
curable. E.  BURKE 


295.  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH.  Our  business  is  to  find 
truth ; the  which  even  in  matters  of  high  importance,  is  not 
easily  to  be  discovered  ; being  as  a vein  of  silver,  encompassed 
with  earth  and  mixed  with  dross,  deeply  laid  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  things,  wrapt  up  in  false  appearances,  entangled 
with  objections  and  perplexed  with  debates ; being  there- 
fore not  readily  discoverable,  especially  by  minds  clouded 
with  prejudices,  lusts,  passions,  partial  affeCtions,  appetites 
of  honour  and  interest ; whence  to  descry  it  requireth  the 
most  curious  observation  and  solicitous  circumspection  that 
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can  be : together  with  great  pains  in  the  preparation  and 
purgation  of  our  minds  toward  the  inquiry  of  it. 

I.  BARROW 


296.  LEARNING  COMPARED  TO  A RIVER.  Learning  is  like 
a river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the  land,  is,  at  first  rising, 
little  and  easily  viewed ; but,  still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with 
a wider  bank ; not  without  pleasure  and  delightful  winding ; 
while  it  is  on  both  sides  set  with  trees  and  the  beauties  of 
various  flowers.  But  still  the  further  you  follow  it,  the 
deeper  and  broader  it  is ; till  at  last  it  inwaves  itselLin  the 
unfathomed  ocean : there  you  see  more  water,  but  no  shore, 
— no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.  In  many  things  we 
may  sound  N ature,  in  the  shallows  of  her  revelations.  We  may 
trace  her  to  her  second  causes ; but,  beyond  them,  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  the  puzzle  of  the  soul  and  the  dazzle  of  the 
mind’s  dim  eyes.  O.  FELLTHAM 


297.  ALLEGED  ABUSE  OF  POETRY  TO  MISCHIEVOUS  PUR- 
POSES. But  what  shall  the  abuse  of  a thing  make  the  right 
use  odious?  Nay,  truly,  though  I yield  that  poesy  may  not 
only  be  abused,  but  that,  being  abused,  by  reason  of  its  sweet 
charming  force  it  can  do  more  hurt  than  any  other  army  of 
words ; yet  shall  it  be  so  far  from  concluding  that  the  abuse 
shall  give  reproach  to  the  abused,  that,  contrariwise,  it  is  a 
good  reason,  that,  whatsoever  being  abused,  doth  most  harm, 
being  rightly  used,  (and  upon  the  right  use  each  thing  re- 
ceives its  title)  doth  most  good.  Do  we  not  see  skill  in 
physic,- — the  best  rampire^  to  our  often  assaulted  bodies, — 
being  abused,  turn  poison — the  most  violent  destroyer? 
Doth  not  knowledge  of  law, — whose  end  is  to  even  and  right 
all  things, — being  abused,  grow  the  crooked  fosterer  of  hor- 
rible injuries?  So  that,  as  in  their  calling  poets  the  fathers 
of  lies  they  said  nothing,  so  in  this  their  argument  of  abuse 
they  prove  the  commendation.  SIR  P.  Sidney 


298.  THE  RELATIVE  PRETENSIONS  OF  THE  POET  AND  THE 
HISTORIAN.  Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the 
most  ancient  and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence 
other  learnings  have  taken  their  beginnings ; since  it  is  so 

^ rampire]  i.  q.  rampart. 
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universal  that  no  learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous 
nation  is  without  it ; since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave 
such  divine  names  unto  it,  the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other 
of  making ; and  that,  indeed,  that  name  of  making  is  fit  for 
it,  considering  that  whereas  all  other  arts  retain  themselves 
within  their  subjedl,  and  receive  as  it  were  their  being  from 
it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  stuff,  and  doth  not 
learn  a conceit  out  of  the  matter  but  maketh  matter  for 
conceit ; since  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ; since  his  effedls 
be  so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of 
it ; since  in  moral  dodlrine  (the  chief  of  all  knowledge)  he 
doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but  for  instructing  is 
well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher  and  for  moving  leav- 
eth  him  behind ; since  the  Holy  Scripture  hath  whole  parts 
in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our  Saviour  Christ  vouchsafed 
to  use  the  flowers  of  it ; since  all  its  kinds  are  not  only  in 
their  united  forms  but  in  their  severed  disseCtions  fully  com- 
mendable : I think,  the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumph- 
ant captains,  doth  worthily  of  all  other  learnings  honour  the 
poet’s  triumph.  SIR  P.  SIDNEY 


299.  POETRY — ITS  SUPERIORITY  TO  ALI.  OTHER  ARTS. 
There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the 
works  of  nature  for  its  principal  objeCt,  without  which  they 
could  not  consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  be- 
come aCtors  and  players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will 
have  set  forth.  Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any 
such  subjection,  lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, doth  grow  in  effeCt  into  another  nature ; in  making 
things  either  better  than  nature  bringeth  forth,  or  quite 
anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature,  as  the  heroes, 
demi-gods,  Cyclops,  chymeras,  furies,  and  such  like,  so  as  he 
goeth  hind  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts  but  freely  ranging  within  the 
zodiac  of  his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in 
so  rich  tapestry,  as  divers  poets  have  done ; neither  with  so 
pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor 
whatever  else  may  make  the  too-much-loved  earth  more 
lovely : her  world  is  brazen,  the  poets  only  deliver  a golden. 

SIR  P.  SIDNEY 
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300.  GIOVANNI  DE’  MEDICI’S  SPEECH  TO  HIS  SONS  AT 
HIS  DEATH.  I suppose  the  time  that  God  and  nature  allotted 
me  at  my  birth  is  now  expired.  I die  contented,  leaving  you 
rich  and  healthful  and  honourable  (if  you  follow  my  foot- 
steps and  instruction),  and  indeed  nothing  makes  my  death 
so  easy  and  quiet  to  me,  as  the  thought  that  I have  been  so 
far  from  injuring  or  disobliging  any  person,  that  I have  done 
them  all  the  good  offices  that  I was  able : and  the  same 
course  I recommend  to  you.  For  matter  of  office  and  go- 
vernment (if  you  would  live  happy  and  secure)  my  advice  is, 
you  accept  what  the  laws  and  the  people  confer  upon  you ; 
that  will  create  you  neither  envy  nor  danger,  for  ’tis  not 
what  is  given  that  makes  men  odious,  but  what  is  usurped ; 
and  you  shall  always  find  greater  number  of  those  who  en- 
croaching upon  other  people’s  interest  ruin  their  own  at  last 
and  in  the  mean  time  live  in  perpetual  disquiet.  With  these 
arts,  among  so  many  faCtions  and  enemies,  I have  not  only 
preserved  but  augmented  my  reputation  in  the  city.  If  you 
follow  my  example,  you  may  maintain  and  increase  yours. 
But  if  neither  my  example  nor  persuasion  can  keep  you 
from  other  ways,  your  ends  will  be  no  happier  than  several 
others  who  in  my  memory  have  destroyed  both  themselves 
and  their  families.  Translated  fro7n  N.  machiavelli 


301.  NO  MAN  CAN  BE  GOOD  TO  ALL.  I never  yet  knew 
any  man  so  bad,  but  some  have  thought  him  honest,  and 
afforded  him  love ; nor  ever  any  so  good,  but  some  have 
thought  him  evil  and  hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmatical  as 
that  they  are  not  honest  to  some : and  few,  again,  are  so  just, 
as  that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal ; either  the  ignorance, 
the  envy  or  the  partiality  of  those  that  judge  do  constitute 
a various  man.  Nor  can  a man  in  himself  always  appear 
alike  to  all.  In  some,  nature  hath  invested  a disparity ; in 
some,  report  hath  foreblinded  judgment:  and  in  some,  acci- 
dent is  the  cause  of  disposing  us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not 
these,  the  variation  of  the  bodies’  humours ; or,  perhaps,  not 
any  of  these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motions  and 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  Undiscovered  influence  pleases 
us  now,  with  what  we  would  sometimes  contemn.  I have 
come  to  the  same  man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a 
free  expression  of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath 
left  me  unsaluted  at  all ; yet,  knowing  him  well,  I have  been 
certain  of  his  sound  affedlion ; and  have  found  this,  not  an 
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intended  negledt,  but  an  indisposedness  or  a mind  seriously 
busied  within.  Occasion  reins  the  motions  of  the  stirring 
mind.  Like  men  that  walk  in  their  sleep,  we  are  led  about, 
we  neither  know  whither  nor  how.  o.  FELLTHAM 


302.  NICOLA  DI  UZZANO’S  ANSWER  TO  BARBADORI,  ON 
THE  DESIGN  OF  RINALDO  DEGL’  ALBIZZI  TO  EXPEL  COSMO 
de’  MEDICI,  A.D.  1433.  The  whole  cause  of  our  present 
commotion  is  founded  upon  a bare  suspicion,  that  Cosmo 
would  usurp  and  make  himself  sovereign  of  our  city.  Ex- 
amine the  causes  upon  which  we  ground  our  suspicion ; what 
are  they,  but  that  he  distributes  his  money  freely,  according 
to  every  man’s  necessity ; and  that  not  only  upon  a private 
but  public  account,  not  only  to  the  Florentines,  but  to  the 
foreign  commanders : that  he  favours  this  or  that  citizen 
which  desires  to  be  a magistrate ; that  by  the  general  reputa- 
tion he  has  among  all  people,  he  advances  this  or  that  of  his 
friends  to  employments  as  he  sees  occasion ; so  that  the 
whole  weight  and  strength  of  his  impeachment  lies  in  this ; 
that  he  is  charitable,  liberal,  ready  to  his  friend  and  beloved 
by  all  people?  But  admit  you  succeed  and  should  prevail  so 
far  as  to  banish  him,  (which  truly  if  the  Senate  concur  might 
be  done  without  difficulty)  how  can  you  think  among  so  many 
of  his  friends  as  will  be  left  behind,  and  labour  incessantly 
for  his  return,  to  obviate  or  prevent  it?  Certainly  it  will  be 
impossible,  his  interest  is  so  great,  and  himself  so  universally 
beloved,  you  never  can  secure  him.  If  you  go  about  to 
banish  the  chief  of  those  who  discover  themselves  to  be  his 
friends,  you  do  but  multiply  your  adversaries  and  create 
more  enemies  to  yourself:  return  he  will  in  a very  short 
time,  and  then  you  have  gained  only  this  point,  to  have 
banished  a good  man  and  re-admitted  a bad ; for  you  must 
expedt  he  will  be  exasperated,  his  nature  debauched  by  those 
who  call  him  back ; and  being  obliged  to  them  so  highly  it 
will  be  no  prudence  in  him  to  rejedt  them.  If  your  design 
be  to  put  him  to  death  formally,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
magistrate ; that  is  not  to  be  done ; his  wealth  and  your  cor- 
ruption will  preserve  him.  Transl.  fro77i  N.  machiavelli 


303.  NERI’S  ANSWER  TO  COUNT  POPPl’S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  FLORENTINE  COMMISSARIES.  Neri  replied,  ffihat  he 
had  unhappily  placed  his  hopes  upon  people,  which  could  do 
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him  no  good.  That  he  had  transgressed  so  highly  against 
the  Republic  of  Florence,  that,  as  things  then  stood,  there 
was  a necessity  of  yielding  up  all,  and  that  he  must  abandon 
those  places,  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  Florence,  which  as  a 
friend  he  had  refused  to  preserve ; for  he  had  given  so  ill  a 
testimony  and  example  of  himself,  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
tinued ; and  in  every  chance  of  fortune  had  been  so  uncon- 
stant and  various,  that  they  could  not  have  any  confidence 
but  that  still  he  would  be  working  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
state,  and  yet  it  was  not  so  much  him,  as  his  interest  they 
were  afraid  of.  But  if  he  would  withdraw  into  Germany,  the 
government  of  Florence  would  intercede,  that  he  might  re- 
side there  as  a prince  and  be  a friend  to  him,  for  the  obliga- 
tions he  said  they  had  received  from  his  ancestors.’  To 
which  the  Count  answered  in  great  passion,  ‘ That  he  would 
be  farther  off  the  Florentines  than  so,’  and  laying  aside  all 
farther  capitulation  (seeing  no  remedy)  the  Count  delivered 
up  the  town,  and  all  his  other  concerns  to  the  Florentines  : 
only  his  goods,  his  wife  and  children  departed  with  him,  very 
disconsolate,  for  having  lost  a dominion  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  enjoyed  above. 400  years. 

lyanslated  from  N.  MACHIAVELLI 


304.  OF  HAPPINESS.  With  respedl  to  any  final  aim  or 
end,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  live  at  hazard.  They  have 
no  certain  harbour  in  view,  nor  direCt  their  course  by  any 
fixed  star.  But  to  him  that  knoweth  not  the  port  to  which 
he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be  favourable ; neither  can  he, 
who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he  is  to  shoot, 
diredl  his  arrow  aright.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  true 
that  there  is  a proper  objedf  to  aim  at ; and  if  this  objedl  be 
meant  by  the  term  happiness,  (though  I , think  that  not  the 
most  appropriate  term  for  a state,  the  perfection  of  which 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  all  hap,  that  is,  chance,)  I assert 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  human  happiness,  as  stimmmn 
bonM77i^  or  ultimate  good. 

It  is  one  main  point  of  happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy 
doth  know  and  judge  himself  to  be  so.  This  being  the  pecu- 
liar good  of  a reasonable  creature,  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a 
reasonable  Avay.  It  is  not  as  the  dull  resting  of  a stone,  or 
any  other  natural  body  in  its  natural  place ; but  the  know- 
ledge and  consideration  of  it  is  the  fruition  of  it,  the  very 
relishing  and  tasting  of  its  sweetness.  R.  Leighton 
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305.  LINKS  OF  BEING.  That  there  should  be  more 
species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of 
sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from 
hence,  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no 
chasms,  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  descent  is  by 
easy  steps,  and  a continued  series  of  things,  that  in  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy 
region : and  there  are  some  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  whose  blood  is  as  cold  as  fishes’,  and  their  flesh  so 
like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish 
days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and 
beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both.  Amphi- 
bious animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  together. 
There  are  some  brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge 
and  reason  as  some  that  are  called  men ; and  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will 
take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there 
Vvdll  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them ; 
and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical 
parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  everywhere  that  the  several 
species  are  linked  together  and  differ  but  in  almost  insen- 
sible degrees.  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it 
is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe  and 
the  great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architedl,  that 
the  species  of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend 
upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfedfion,  as  we  see 
they  gradually  descend  from  us  downward : which  if  it  be 
probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us  than  there  are 
beneath ; we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection  much  more 
remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the 
lowest  state  of  being  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinCt  species  we  have  no 
clear  distinCt  ideas.  j.  LOCKE 


306.  ALCIBIADES.  Pericles  rarely  says  he  likes  any- 
thing; but  whenever  he  is  pleased,  he  expresses  it  by  his 
countenance,  although  when  he  is  displeased,  he  never  shows 
it,  even  by  the  faintest  sign.  It  was  long  before  I ventured 
to  make  the  observation  to  him  : he  replied, 

Mt  would  be  ungrateful  and  ungentle  not  to  return  my 
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thanks  for  any  pleasure  imparted  to  me,  when  a smile  has 
the  power  of  conveying  them.  I never  say  that  a thing 
pleases  me  while  it  is  yet  undone  or  absent,  lest  I should- 
give  somebody  the  trouble  of  performing  or  producing  it. 
As  for  what  is  displeasing,  I really  am  insensible  in  general 
to  matters  of  this  nature  ; and  when  I am  not  so,  I experience 
more  of  satisfaction  in  subduing  my  feeling  than  I ever  felt 
of  displeasure  at  the  occurrence  which  excited  it.  Polite- 
ness is  in  itself  a power,  and  takes  away  the  weight  and 
galling  from  every  other  we  may  exercise.  I foresee,’  he 
added,  ‘that  Alcibiades  will  be  an  elegant  man,  but  I 
apprehend  he  will  never  be  a polite  one.  There  is  a dif- 
ference, and  a greater  than  we  are  apt  to  perceive  or  ima- 
gine. Alcibiades  would  win  without  conciliating : he  would 
seize  and  hold,  but  would  not  acquire.  The  man  who  is 
determined  to  keep  others  fast  and  firm  must  have  one  end 
of  the  bond  about  his  own  breast,  sleeping  and  waking.’ 

W.  S.  LANDOR 


307.  IMPATIENCE  IN  GETTING  THROUGH  LIFE.  There 
is  a greater  difference,  both  in  the  stages  of  life  and  in  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  than  in  the  conditions  of  men : yet  the 
healthy  pass  through  the  seasons  from  the  clement  to  the 
inclement,  not  only  unreluClantly  but  rejoicingly,  knowing 
that  the  worst  will  soon  finish  and  the  best  begin  anew ; 
and  we  are  all  desirous  of  pushing  forward  into . every 
stage  of  life,  excepting  that  alone  which  ought  reasonably 
to  allure  us  most,  as  opening  to  us  the  Via  Sacra  along 
which  we  move  in  triumph  to  our  eternal  country.  We 
labour  to  get  through  the  moments  of  our  life,  as  we  would 
to  get  through  a crowd.  Such  is  our  impatience,  such  our 
hatred  of  procrastination,  in  everything  but  the  amend- 
ment of  our  pra6lices  and  the  adornment  of  our  nature, 
one  would  imagine  we  were  dragging  Time  along,  and  not 
he  us.  We  may  in  some  measure  frame  our  mind  for  the 
reception  of  happiness,  for  more  or  for  less ; we  should 
however  well  consider  to  what  port  we  are  steering  in  search 
of  it,  and  that  even  in  the  richest  its  quantity  is  but  too 
exhaustible.  It  is  easier  to  alter  the  modes  and  qualities 
of  it,  than  to  increase  its  stores.  There  is  a sickliness  in 
the  firmest  of  us,  which  induces  us  to  change  our  side, 
though  reposing  ever  so  softly;  yet,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, we  turn  again  soon  into  our  old  position.  After- 
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ward,  when  we  have  fixed,  as  we  imagine,  on  the  objedl 
most  desirable,  we  start  extravagantly ; and  blinded  by  the 
rapidity  of  our  precipitate  course,  toward  the  treasure  we 
would  seize  and  dwell  with,  we  find  another  hand  upon  the 
lock the  hand  of  one  standing  in  shade ’tis  Death ! 


308.  ASEM  THE  MAN-HATER  AND  THE  GENIUS.  They 
soon  gained  the  utmost  verge  of  the  forest,  and  entered  the 
country  inhabited  by  men  without  vice  ; and  Asem  antici- 
pated in  idea  the  rational  delight  he  hoped  to  experience  in 
such  an  innocent  society.  But  they  had  scarce  left  the 
confines  of  the  wood,  when  they  beheld  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants flying  with  hasty  steps,  and  terror  in  his  countenance, 
from  an  army  of  squirrels,  that  closely  pursued  him.  ^Hea^ 
vens!’  cried  Asem,  ^why  does  he  fly.^  What  can  he  fear 
from  animals  so  contemptible?’  He  had  scarce  spoken, 
when  he  perceived  two  dogs  pursuing  another  of  the  hu- 
man species,  who  with  equal  terror  and  haste  attempted  to 
avoid  them.  ‘ This,’  cried  Asem  to  his  guide,  ‘is  truly  sur- 
prising ; nor  can  I conceive  the  reason  for  so  strange  an 
acTion.’  ‘Every  species  of  animals,’  replied  the  genius, 
‘has  of  late  grown  very  powerful  in  this  country;  for  the 
inhabitants,  at  first,  thinking  it  unjust  to  use  either  fraud 
or  force  in  destroying  them,  they  have  insensibly  increased 
and  now  frequently  ravage  their  harmless  frontiers.’  ‘But 
they  should  have  been  destroyed,’  cried  Asem;  ‘you  see 
the  consequence  of  such  neglecT.’  ‘Where  is  then  that 
tenderness  you  so  lately  expressed  for  subordinate  animals?’ 
replied  the  genius,  smiling:  ‘you  seem  to  have  forgot  that 
branch  of  justice.’  ‘I  must  acknowledge  my  mistake,’ 
returned  Asem ; ‘ I am  now  convinced  that  we  must  be 
guilty  of  tyranny  and  injustice  to  the  brute  creation,  if 
we  would  enjoy  the  world  ourselves  ; but  let  us  no  longer 
observe  the  duty  of  man  to  these  irrational  creatures,  but 
survey  their  connexions  with  another.’  O.  GOLDSMITH 


309.  GRATITUDE.  Besides  the  obligation  arising  from 
contract  or  default,  there  is  one  of  another  sort  which 
comes  from  kindness  and  the  adls  of  charity  and  friendship. 
He  that  does  me  a favour  hath  bound  me  to  make  him  a 
return  of  thankfulness.  The  obligation  comes  not  by  cove^ 
nant,  nor  by  his  own  express  intention,  but  by  the  nature 
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of  the  thing;  and  is  a duty  springing  up  within  the  spirit 
of  the  obliged  person,  to  whom  it  is  more  natural  to  love 
his  friend,  and  to  do  good  for  good,  than  to  return  evil  for 
evil;  because  a man  may  forgive  an  injury,  but  he  must 
never  forget  a good  turn.  For  everything  that  is  excellent, 
and  everything  that  is  profitable,  whatsoever  is  good  in 
itself  or  good  to  me,  cannot  but  be  beloved ; and  what  we 
love  we  naturally  cherish  and  do  good  to.  He  therefore 
that  refuses  to  do  good  to  them  whom  he  is  bound  to  love, 
or  to  love  that  which  did  him  good,  is  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous in  his  affedlions,  and  thinks  all  the  world  born  to 
minister  to  him,  with  a greediness  worse  than  that  of  the 
sea,  which  although  it  receives  all  rivers  into  itself,  yet  it 
furnishes  the  clouds  and  springs  with  a return  of  all  they 
need.  J.  taylor 


310.  OBLIGATION  TO  MUTUAL  LOVE  AMONGST  MEN 
FOUNDED  ON  THEIR  NATURAL  EQUALITY.  The  like  natural 
inducement  hath  brought  men  to  know  that  it  is  no  less  their 
duty  to  love  others  than  themselves ; for  seeing  those  things 
which  are  equal  must  needs  all  have  one  measure;  if  I cannot 
but  wish  to  receive  good,  even  as  much  at  every  man’s  hands, 
as  any  man  can  wish  unto  his  own  soul,  how  should  I look 
to  have  any  part  of  rny  desire  herein  satisfied,  unless  myself 
be  careful  to  satisfy  the  like  desire,  which  is  undoubtedly 
in  other  men,  being  of  one  and  the  same  nature.^  To  have 
anything  offered  them  repugnant  to  this  desire,  must  needs 
in  all  respe(Ts  grieve  them  as  much  as  me;  so  that  if  I do 
harm,  I must  look  to  suffer,  there  being  no  reason  that 
others  should  show  greater  measure  of  love  to  me  than  they 
have  by  me  showed  unto  them ; my  desire,  therefore,  to  be 
loved  of  my  equals  in  nature,  as  much  as  possible  may  be, 
imposeth  upon  me  a natural  duty  of  bearing  to  theruward 
fully  the  like  affe6lion ;«  from  which  relation  of  equality 
between  ourselves  and  them  that  are  as  ourselves,  what 
several  rules  and  canons  natural  reason  hath  drawn  for 
diredlion  of  life,  no  man  is  ignorant.  R.  HOOKER 


31 1.  THE  AFFECTIONS.  Another  article  of  this  know- 
ledge is  the  inquiry  touching  the  affe6lions ; for  as  in  medi- 
cining  of  the  body  it  is  in  order  first  to  know  the  divers 
complexions  and  constitutions,  secondly  the  diseases,  and 
FOL.  CENT.  32 
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lastly  the  cures ; so  in  medicining  of  the  mind,  after  know- 
ledge of  the  divers  charadlers  of  men’s  natures,  it  followeth 
in  order  to  know  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  mind, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  perturbations  and  distempers 
of  the  affections.  For  as  the  ancient  politiques  in  popular 
estates  were  wont  to  compare  the  people  to  the  sea  and  the 
orators  to  the  winds,  because  as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be 
calm  and  quiet  if  the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it^ 
so  the  people  would  be  peaceable  and  traCtable  if  the  sedi- 
tious orators  did  not  set  them  in  working  and  agitation; 
so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof 
would  be  temperate  and  stayed,  if  the  affeCtions,  as  winds, 
did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here 
again  I find  strange  as  before,  that  Aristotle  should  have 
written  divers  volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never  handled  the 
affections,  which  is  the  principal  subjeCt  thereof;  and  yet 
in  his  Rhetorics,  where  they  are  considered  but  collaterally 
and  in  a second  degree — {as  they  may  be  moved  by  speech) 
he  findeth  place  for  them,  and  handleth  them  well  for  the 
quantity;  but  where  their  true  place  is,  he  pretermitteth 
them.  For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about  pleasure  and 
pain  that  can  satisfy  this  inquiry,  no  more  than  he  that 
should  generally  handle  the  nature  of  light,  can  be  said  to 
handle  the  nature  of  colours ; for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to 
the  particular  affeChions  as  light  is^  to  particular  colours. 
Better  travails  I suppose  had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  argu- 
ment, as  far  as  I can  gather  by  that  which  we  have  at 
second  hand:  but  yet  it  is  like  it  was  after  their  manner, 
rather  in  subtilty  of  definitions  (which  in  a subjeCt  of  this 
nature  are  but  curiosities)  than  in  aCtive  and  ample  de- 
scriptions and  observations.  So  likewise  I find  some  par- 
ticular v/ritings  of  an  elegant  nature  touching  some  of  the 
affeClions ; as  of  anger^  of  cojnfort  upon  adverse  accidents^ 
of  tenderness  of  countenance^  and  other.  But  the  poets  and 
writers  of  histories  are  the  best  doChors  of  this  knowledge ; 
where  we  may  find  painted  forth  with  great  life,  how  affec- 
tions are  kindled  and  incited ; and  how  pacified  and  re- 
frained; and  how  again  contained  from  a6l  and  further 
degree ; how  they  disclose  themselves,  how  they  work,  how 
they  vary,  how  they  gather  and  fortify,  how  they  are  in- 
wrapped  one  within  another,  and  how  they  do  fight  and 
encounter  one  with  another ; and  other  the  like  particulari- 
ties : amongst  the  which  this  last  is  of  special  use  in  moral 
and  civil  matters:  how  (I  say)  to  set  affecflion  against 
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affedlion,  and  to  master  one  by  another,  even  as  we  use  to 
hunt  beast  with  beast  and  fly  bird  with  bird,  which  other- 
wise percase  we  could  not  so  easily  recover:  upon  which 
foundation  is  ere6led  that  excellent  use  of  proemium  and 
poefia  whereby  civil  states  consist ; employing  the  predo- 
minant affedlions  of  fear  and  hope^  for  the  suppressing  and 
bridling  the  rest.  For  as  in  the  government  of  states  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  bridle  one  fadlion  with  another,  so 
it  is  in  the  government  within.  LORD  BACON 


312.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIBERTY.  If  any  truth  has  been 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  another  in  the  present 
times,  it  is  this,  that  you  shall  not  touch  the  liberty  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  without  making  the  higher 
orders  pay  a severe  retribution.  You  shall  not  take  away 
one  privilege,  you  shall  not  diminish  one  right,  without 
suffering  ten-fold,  fifty-fold,  an  hundred-fold,  yourselves. 
You  shall  not  commit  changes  upon  the  people  without 
changing  your  own  power  into  weakness,  your  economy  into 
profusion.  As  men  become  enlightened,  they  advance  in 
liberty ; in  that  career  seldom  are  any  found  retrograde ; and 
in  proportion  to  their  advances  you  must  concede  to  them. 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  men  who  have  enjoyed  for  such  a 
length  of  days  the  light  and  happiness  of  freedom,  can  be 
restrained  and  shut  up  again  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and 
degradation?  As  well,  Sir,  might  you  try  by  a miserable 
dam  to  shut  up  the  flowing  of  a rapid  river ; the  rolling  and 
impetuous  tide  would  burst  through  every  impediment  that 
man  might  throw  in  its  way,  and  the  only  consequence  of 
the  impotent  attempt  would  be,  that  having  colledfed  new 
force  by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing  .itself  through 
new  channels,  it  would  spread  devastation  and  ruin  on  every 
side.  The  progress  of  liberty  is  like  the  progress  of  the 
stream ; it  may  be  kept  within  its  banks ; it  is  sure  to 
fertilise  the  country  through  which  it  runs;  but  no  power 
can  arrest  it  in  its  passage;  and  short-sighted  as  well  as 
wicked  must  be  the  heart  of  the  projecftor  that  would  strive 
to  divert  its  course.  C.  J.  FOX 


313.  THE.TRUE  POET.  To  write  pathetically  cannot  pro- 
ceed but  from  a lofty  genius.  A poet  must  be  born  with  this 
quality ; yet,  unless  he  help  himself  by  an  acquired  knowledge 

32—2 
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of  the  passions,  what  they  are  in  their  own  nature  and  by 
what  springs  they  are  to  be  moved,  he  will  be  subjedl  either  to 
raise  them  where  they  ought  not  to  be  raised,  or  not  to  raise 
them  by  the  just  degrees  of  nature,  or  to  amplify  them 
beyond  the  natural  bounds,  or  not  to  observe  the  crisis  and 
turns  of  them  in  their  cooling  and  decay;  all  which  errors 
proceed  from  want  of  judgment  in  the  poet,  and  from  being 
unskilled  in  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  in  a fanciful  writer  than  to  foil  himself  by 
not  managing  his  strength : therefore,  as  in  a wrestler,  there 
is  first  required  some  measure  of  force,  a well-built  body, 
and  adlive  limbs,  without  which  all  instru6fion  would  be 
vain ; yet  these  being  granted,  if  he  want  the  skill  which  is 
necessary  to  a wrestler,  he  shall  make  but  small  advantage 
of  his  natural  robustuousness ; so  in  a poet,  his  inborn 
vehemence  and  force  of  spirit  will  only  run  him  out  of 
breath  the  sooner,  if  it  be  not  supported  by  the  help  of  art. 

J.  DRYDEN 


314.  SEMPER  AMARI  ALIQUID  MEDIA  INTER  GAUDIA 
SERPIT.  There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of 
pleasing  and  greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succes- 
sion of  times  and  overtaking  each  other  in  their  several 
courses ; no  picfture  can  be  all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colours, 
nor  a harmony  consorted  only  of  trebles ; shadows  are  need- 
ful in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the  bass  is  a principal 
part  in  perfect  music ; the  condition  here  alloweth  no  un- 
meddled joy,  our  whole  life  is  temperate  between  sweet  and 
sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for  a mixture  of  both  : the  wise  so 
wish  : better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the  one, 
if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa- 
tience, being  so  much  masters  of  each  other’s  fortunes,  that 
neither  shall  work  them  to  excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not 
on  the  highest  hill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not  his  height  in 
the  lowest  valley ; and  as  a base  mind,  though  most  at  ease, 
will  be  dejedled,  so  a resolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is 
most  impregnable.  R.  Southwell 


3 1 5.  INTELLECT  OF  ADAM  IN  PARADISE.  It  was  Adam’s 
happiness,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  to  have  his  faculties 
clear  and  unsullied.  He  came  into  the  world  a philosopher, 
which  sufficiently  appeared  by  his  writing  the  nature  of 
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things  upon  their  names : he  could  view  essences  in  them- 
selves, and  read  forms  without  the  comment  of  their  re- 
spe6live  properties:  he  could  see  consequents  yet  dormant 
in  their  principles,  and  effedls  yet  unborn  and  in  the  womb 
of  their  causes.  Could  any  difficulty  have  been  proposed, 
the  resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ; it 
could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt.  Like  a better 
Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all  his  inquiries  was  an  evpTjKa,  an 
cvprjKa,  the  offspring  of  his.  brain,  without  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  I confess,  ’tis  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance 
from  our  first  being,  and  are  still  bred  up  with  the  same 
infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  born,  to  raise  our 
thoughts  and  imagination  to  those  intelledlual  perfe6lions 
that  attended  our  nature  in  the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for 
a peasant,  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a cottage,  to  fancy 
in  his  mind  the  unseen  splendours  of  a court.  We  may, 
however,  colledl  the  excellency  of  the  understanding  then 
by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  state- 
liness of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 

R.  SOUTH 


316.  FORMATION  OF  JUST  PUBLIC  PRINCIPLES — A DUTY 
OF  PRIVATE  MORALITY.  Little  prospedlive  wisdom  can  that 
man  obtain,  who,  hurrying  onwards  with  the  current  or 
rather  torrent  of  events,  feels  no  interest  in  their  impor- 
tance, except  as  far  as  his  curiosity  is  excited  by  their 
novelty ; and  to  whom  all  refle6lion  and  retrospe6l  are 
wearisome.  If  ever  there  were  a time  when  the  formation 
of  just  public  principles  becomes  a duty  of  private  morality; 
when  the  principles  of  morality  in  general  ought  to  be 
made  to  bear  upon  our  public  suffrages  and  to  affedl  every 
great  national  determination ; when,  in  short,  his  country 
should  have  a place  by  every  Englishman’s  fire-side ; and 
when  the  feelings  and  truths,  which  give  dignity  to  the  fire- 
side and  tranquillity  to  the  death-bed,  ought  to  be  present 
and  influential  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  senate, — that  time 
is  now  with  us.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


317.  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  SELF-GOOD. 
There  is  inbred  and  imprinted  upon  every  thing  an  appetite 
to  good  of  a double  nature:  the  one,  as  a whole  in  itself; 
the  other,  as  a part  or  member  of  some  greater  whole.  And 
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this  latter  is  worthier  and  more  excellent  than  that  other, 
because  it  tends  to  the  conservation  of  a more  ample  body. 
The  first  may  be  called  individual  or  self-good;  the  latter 
the  good  of  communion.  The  iron  by  particular  sympathy 
moves  to  the  load-stone ; (but  yet,  if  it  exceeds  a certain 
quantity,  it  forsakes  the  affedfion  to  the  load-stone,)  and, 
like  a good  citizen  and  true  patriot,  moves  to  the  earth, 
the  region  and  country  of  its  connaturals.  To  proceed  a 
little  further ; water  and  many  bodies  move  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  to  the  great  congregation  of  close  compacted 
bodies  : yet,  rather  than  to  suffer  a divulsion  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  nature,  and  that  there  should  be  (as  they  talk)  a 
vacuum,  these  bodies  'will  move  upwards  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  forsaking  their  duty  to  it,  that  they  may  perform 
the  general  duty  they  owe  to  the  world:  so  is  it  ever  seen, 
that  the  conservation  of  the  more  general  and  public  form, 
commands  and  governs  the  lesser  and  more  particular  appe- 
tites and  inclinations. 


318.  CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  I,  KING  OF  ENGLAND.  No 
prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  fadlions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his 
charadler  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly 
that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many  virtues, 
however,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of ; but  scarce 
any  of  them  pure  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his 
learning  on  pedantry,,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity, 
his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and 
boyish  fondness.  While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only 
maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  sus- 
pected, in  a few  of  his  aCtions,  and  still  more  of  his 
pretensions,  to  have  somewhat  encroached  on  the  liberties 
of  his  people ; while  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exaCt  neutrality, 
to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to 
preserve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity 
was  considerable ; but  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maxims, 
than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business.  His  intentions  were 
just ; but  more  adapted  to  the  conduCt  of  private  life,  than 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his  person 
and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  com- 
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mand  respedl ; partial  and  undiscerning  in  his  affedlions,  he 
was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a feeble  temper 
more  than  of  a frail  judgment : exposed  to  our  ridicule  from 
his  vanity ; but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from 
pride  and  arrogance.  D.  HUME 


319.  MOHAMMED  now  perceived  the  grievous  error  which 
he  had  committed  and  the  prudent  foresight  of  his  son.  Did 
I not  tell  thee,”  said  the  latter,  that  we  should  be  driven 
from  our  palace  and  country?”  ‘‘Thou  wert  indeed  a true 
prophet,”  replied  the  self-accused  father,  “but  what  power 
could  avert  the  decrees  of  fate?”  It  seemed  as  if  fate  had  in- 
deed resolved  that  this  misguided  prince  should  fall  by  his 
own  obstinacy. — He  himself  seemed  to  think  that  the  knell 
of  his  departing  greatness  was  about  to  sound,  and  the  most 
melancholy  images  v/ere  present  to  his  fancy  even  in  sleep. 
But  if  he  were  superstitious,  if  he  felt  that  fate  had  doomed 
him,  and  resistance  would  be  useless,  he  resolved  not  to  fall 
ignobly:  his  defence  was  heroic,  but  it  was  vain.  In  his 
reverse  of  fortune  his  condu6l  was  truly  great.  “ My  chil- 
dren,” he  exclaimed,  “let  us  support  our  lot  with  resigna- 
tion: our  enjoyments  here  are  but  lent  to  us,  to  be  resumed 
when  heaven  sees  fit.  Joy  and  sorrow  closely  follow  each 
other:  but  the  noble  heart  is  above  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune.” 


320.  DISTURBANCES  IN  LONDON.  A brother  of  the  Earle 
Ferrers  was  in  the  night  privily  slaine  at  London,  which 
when  the  king  understood,  he  sware  that  he  would  be 
avenged  on  the  citizens : for  it  was  then  a common  practice 
in  the  citie,  that  an  hundred  or  more  in  a company  of 
yong  and  old,  would  make  nightly  invasions  upon  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  to  the  intent  to  robbe  them,  and 
if  they  found  any  man  stirring  in  the  citie  within  the 
night,  they  would  presently  murther  him,  in  so  much,  that 
when  night  was  come,  no  man  durst  adventure  to  walk 
in  the  streetes.  When  this  had  continued  long,  it  fortuned 
that  as  a crew  of  yong  and  wealthy  citizens  assembling 
together  in  the  night,  assaulted  a stone  house  of  a certaine 
rich  man,  and  breaking  through  the  wall,  the  good  man  of 
that  house  having  prepared  himselfe  with  other  in  a corner, 
when  he  perceived  one  of  the  theeves  to  leade  the  way. 
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with  a burning  brand  in  the  one  hand  and  a potte  of  coales 
in  the  other,  which  he  assayed  to  kindle  with  the  brande, 
he  flewe  upon  him,  and  smote  off  his  right  hand,  and  then 
with  a loud  voice  cried  theeves,  at  the  hearing  whereof  the 
theeves  tooke  their  flight,  all  saving  he  that  had  lost  his 
hand,  whome  the  good  man  in  the  next  morning  delivered 
to  the  King’s  Justice.  This  theefe  upon  warrant  of  his  life, 
appeached  his  confederats,  of  whom  many  were  taken,  and 
manie  were  fled,  but  among  the  rest  that  were  apprehended, 
a certaine  citizen  of  great  countenance,  credite,  and  wealth, 
surnamed  John  the  olde,  when  hee  could  not  acquite  himself 
by  the  Watardome,  offered  the  king  for  his  life  500  markes, 
but  the  king  commanded  that  he  should  bee  hanged,  which 
was  done,  and  the  citie  became  more  quiet.  w.  stow 


321.  TRUTH.  It  is  Plato’s  remark  in  his  The^tetus,  that 
while  we  sit  still  we  are  never  the  wiser ; but  going  into  the 
river  and  moving  up  and  down,  is  the  way  to  discover  its 
depths  and  shallows.  If  we  exercise  and  bestir  ourselves,  we 
may  even  here  discover  something.  The  eye,  by  long  use, 
comes  to  see  even  in  the  darkest  cavern : and  there  is  no 
subjedl  so  obscure,  but  we  may  discern  some  glimpse  of 
truth  by  long  poring  on  it.  Truth  is  the  cry  of  all,  but  the 
game  of  a few.  Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief  passion,  it 
doth  not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares  and  views ; nor  is  it  con- 
tented with  a little  ardour  in  the  early  time  of  life,  a6live 
perhaps  to  pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and  revise.  He 
that  would  make  real  progress  in  knowledge,  must  dedicate 
his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  later  growth  as  well  as  first 
fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth.  G.  BERKELEY 


322.  FALSE  POLICY  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 
When  our  ministers  had  once  departed  from  the  straight  line 
of  British  policy,  the  difficulty  of  returning  to  it  became 
every  year  greater,  and  the  inclination  every  year  less.  We 
continued  busy  and  bustling  in  every  court  of  Europe.  We 
negociated  against  the  Emperor  in  concert  with  France,  and 
gave  her  thereby  the  means  of  regaining  more  of  that  credit 
and  influence  in  the  Empire,  which  she  had  formerly  had, 
than  she  could  have  acquired  without  our  assistance.  We 
contrived  to  make  peace  abroad  almost  as  chargeable  to  us 
as  war.  Abuses  of  every  kind  were  suffered  at  home.  Trade 
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was  neither  eased  nor  encouraged ; and  the  gradual  payment 
of  our  debt  was  utterly  negledted  by  a minister  rather  desir- 
ous to  keep  his  country  under  this  oppression  than  ignorant 
of  the  means  to  deliver  her  from  it.  Whilst  we  adled  in 
this  manner,  France  grew  frugal,  she  made  the  debts  she 
could  not  pay  sit  more  lightly  upon  her,  she  raised  her  credit, 
and  she  extended  her  commerce.  In  short,  her  strength  in- 
creased, and  ours  diminished.  We  were  reduced  to  a state 
of  weakness  we  had  never  felt  before ; and  this  very  weak- 
ness was  urged  as  a reason  for  bearing  tamely  the  losses  our 
merchants  sustained,  and  all  the  affronts  our  government 
received,  lest  we  should  be  drawn  into  a war  by  using  repri- 
sals, the  common  right  of  nations.  LORD  bolingbroke 


323.  CHARACTER  OF  CLEON.  Cleon,  though  master  of  im- 
pudence which  nothing  could  abash,  seems  to  have  been  not 
wholly  unconscious  of  his  own  emptiness  and  incapacity ; and 
he  strove  to  cover  his  intrinsic  feebleness  by  a show  of  energy, 
which  cost  him  no  effort,  and  was  exerted  at  the  expense  or 
the  risk  of  the  state.  He  wished  to  be  known  as  the  blunt 
and  straightforward  man,  of  resolute  counsels,  and  strong 
measures ; who  kept  the  good  of  the  people  steadily  in  view, 
and  who  would  always  take  the  shortest  course  to  arrive  at  it. 
He  thus  gained  credit  for  plain  good  sense  and  honest  patriot- 
ism, while  he  watched  every  turn  of  the  popular  inclination, 
that  he  might  anticipate  or  go  beyond  it.  It  belonged  to  the 
policy  of  Cleon  to  treat  the  allies  of  the  commonwealth  with 
despotic  harshness,  as  subjedls  who  had  no  rights  that  could 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and 
were  bound  to  submit  without  a murmur  to  all  his  exac- 
tions. Probably,  indeed,  he  had  private  motives,  besides 
the  affe6lation  of  patriotic  zeal,  for  taking  the  most  violent 
side  on  every  question  which  arose  between  Athens  and  her 
confederates.  The  more  he  was  dreaded  as  an  advocate  of 
stern  measures,  the  more  important  it  was  to  retain  or 
silence  him.  He  barked,  as  well  as  fawned,  for  food. 


324.  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  TESTIMONY.  Testimony  is  of 
various  kinds;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  so  ob- 
vious, as  well  as  the  various  circumstances  which  add  to 
or  diminish  the  weight  of  any  testimony,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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It  may  be  worth  remarking  however  that  one  of  the  most 
important  distincftions  is  between  testimony  to  matters  of 
fa(?t,  and  to  dodlrines  or  opinions:  in  estimating  the  weight 
of  the  former,  we  look  chiefly  to  the  honesty  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  his  means  of  obtaining  information ; in  the  latter, 
his  ability  to  judge  is  equally  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration. With  fespedl  however  to  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses, it  is  evident  that  when  many  coincide  in  their  tes- 
timony (when  no  previous  concert  can  have  taken  place) 
the  probability  resulting  from  this  concurrence  does  not  rest 
on  the  supposed  veracity  of  each  considered  separately,  but 
on  the  improbability  of  such  an  agreement  taking  place  by 
chance.  For  though  in  such  a case  each  of  the  witnesses 
should  be  considered  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  even  much 
more  likely  to  speak  falsehood  than  truth,  still  the  chances 
might  be  infinite  against  their  all  agreeing  in  the  same 
falsehood.  R.  whately 


325.  HISTORY.  Nestor,  who  lived  three  ages,  was  ac- 
counted the  wisest  man  in  the  world.  But  the  historian 
may  make  himself  wise,  by  living  as  many  ages  as  have 
passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  His  books  enable 
him  to  maintain  discourse,  who  besides  the  stock  of  his  own 
experience  may  spend  on  the  common  purse  of  his  reading. 
This  direcfs  him  in  his  life,  so  that  he  makes  the  shipwrecks 
of  others  sea-marks  to  himself;  yea  accidents  which  others 
start  from  for  their  strangeness,  he  welcomes  as  his  wonted 
acquaintance,  having  found  precedents  for  them  formerly. 
Without  history  a man’s  soul  is  purblind,  seeing  only  the 
things  which  almost  touch  his  eyes.  T.  FULLER 


326.  REASON  NOT,  AS  SOME  THINK,  AN  ENEMY  TO  RELI- 
GION. A number  there  are,  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  if  in 
things  divine  they  should  attribute  any  force  to  man’s  reason. 
For  which  cause  they  never  use  reason  so  willingly  as  to 
disgrace  reason.  Their  usual  and  common  discourses  are 
unto  this  eifedl.  First,  ‘The  natural  man  perceiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  : neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.”  Secondly,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  St  Paul 
giveth  charge  to  “beware  of  philosophy,”  that  is  to  say  such 
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knowledge  as  men  by  natural  reason  attain  unto.  Thirdly, 
consider  them  that  have  from  time  to  time  opposed  them- 
selves against  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  most  troubled  the 
church  with  heresy.  Have  they  not  always  been  great 
admirers  of  human  reason.^... .By  these  and  the  like  dis- 
putes an  opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world,  as 
if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment;  as  if  Reason  were  an  enemy  unto  Religion, 
childish  Simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
Wisdom.  • R.  HOOKER 


327.  CHARACTER  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON.  There  Seem 
to  have  been  two  features  in  his  charadler,  which,  in  an- 
other station,  or  under  different  circumstances,  might  have 
gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an  ordinary  person,  but 
which  were  so  controlled  by  his  fortune  as  to  contribute 
not  a little  to  his  success.  He  appears  to  have  been  by 
his  temperament  prone  to  almost  every  kind  of  sensual 
pleasure.  But  as  his  life  was  too  busy  to  allow  him 
often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  excesses  wore  the 
air  of  an  amiable  condescension.  So  his  natural  humour 
would  perhaps  have  led  him  too  often  to  forget  his  dignity 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.  But  to  Philip,  the 
great  king,  the  conqueror,  the  restless  politician,  these  in- 
tervals of  relaxation  occurred  so  rarely,  that  they  might 
strengthen  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never 
expose  him  to  contempt.  From  that  he  was  secured  by 
the  energy  of  will,  which  made  all  his  faculties  and  accom- 
plishments of  mind  and  body,  and  even  his  failings,  as  well 
as  what  may  be  called  in  a lower  sense  his  virtues — his 
affability,  clemency,  and  generosity — always  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  his  lofty  ambition.  C.  thirlwall 


328.  CHARACTER  OF  XENOPHON.  Not  only  therefore 
had  Xenophon  no  advantages  compared  with  others,  but  he 
was  under  positive  disadvantages.  He  had  nothing  to  start 
with  except  his  personal  qualities  and  previous  training; 
in  spite  of  which  we  find  him  not  merely  the  prime  mover, 
but  also  the  ascendant  person  for  whom  the  others  make 
way.  In  him  are  exemplified  those  peculiarities  of  Athens, 
attested  not  less  by  the  denunciations  of  her  enemies  than 
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by  the  panegyric  of  her  own  citizens, — spontaneous  and 
forv/ard  impulse,  as  well  in  conception  as  in  execution — 
confidence  under  circumstances  which  made  others  despair — 
persuasive  discourse  and  publicity  of  discussion,  made  subser- 
vient to  pracftical  business,  so  as  at  once  to  appeal  to  the 
intelligence,  and  stimulate  the  a6live  zeal,  of  the  multitude. 
Such  peculiarities  stood  out  more  remarkably  from  being 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  qualities  in  Spartans — mistrust 
in  conception,  slackness  in  execution,  secrecy  in  counsel, 
silent  and  passive  obedience.  G.  GROTE 


329.  TRUE  WISDOM.  There  are  that  bear  the  title  of 
wise  men  and  scribes  and  great  disputers  of  the  world,  and 
are  nothing  in  deed  less  than  what  in  show  they  most  appear. 
These  being  wholly  addidfed  unto  their  own  wills,  use  their 
wit,  their  learning,  and  all  the  wisdom  they  have,  to  maintain 
that  which  their  obstinate  hearts  are  delighted  with,  esteem- 
ing in  the  frantic  error  of  their  minds  the  greatest  madness 
in  the  world  to  be  wisdom,  and  the  highest  wisdom  foolish- 
ness. Such  were  both  Jews  and  Grecians,  which  professed 
the  one  sort  legal,  and  the  other  secular  skill,  neither  en- 
during to  be  taught  the  mystery  of  Christ : unto  the  glory  of 
whose  most  blessed  name  whoso  study  to  use  both  their 
reason  and  other  gifts,  as  well  which  nature  as  which  grace 
has  endued  them  with,  let  them  never  doubt  but  that  the 
same  God  who  is  to  destroy  and  confound  utterly  that 
wisdom  falsely  so  named  in  others  doth  make  reckoning  of 
them  as  of  true  scribes,  scribes  by  wisdom  instrudled  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  R.  HOOKER 


330.  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS,  For  the  hope  of 
the  ungodly  is  like  dust  that  is  blown  away  with  the  wind ; 
like  a thin  froth  that  is  driven  away  with  the  storm;  like 
as  the  smoke  which  is  dispersed  here  and  there  with  a tem- 
pest, and  passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a guest  that 
tarrieth  but  a day.  But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore ; 
their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them 
is  with  the  most  High.  Therefore  shall  they  receive  a 
glorious  kingdom,  and  a beautiful  crown  from  the  Lord’s 
hand : for  with  His  right  hand  shall  He  cover  them,  and  with 
His  arm  shall  Lie  protedl  them. 
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331.  DEFINITION  OF  LAW.  A law  therefore  generally 
taken,  is  a diredlive  rule  unto  goodness  of  operation.  The 
rule  of  divine  operations  outward,  is  the  definitive  appoint- 
ment of  God’s  own  wisdom  set  down  within  himself.  The 
rule  of  natural  agents  that  work  by  simple  necessity,  is  the 
determination  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  known  to  God  himself 
the  principal  Dire^for  of  them,  but  not  unto  them  that 
are  diredled  to  execute  the  same.  The  rule  of  natural  agents 
which  work  after  a sort  of  their  own  accord,  as  the  beasts  do, 
is  the  judgment  of  common  sense  or  fancy  concerning  the 
sensible  goodness  of  those  objedls  wherewith  they  are  moved. 
The  rule  of  ghostly  or  immaterial  natures,  as  spirits  and  angels, 
is  their  intuitive  intelledlual  judgment  concerning  the  amiable 
beauty  and  high  goodness  of  that  objedl,  which  with  unspeak- 
able joy  and  delight  doth  set  them  on  work.  The  rule  of 
voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  giveth 
concerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do. 
And  the  sentences  which  Reason  giveth  are  some  more  some 
less  general,  before  it  come  to  define  in  particular  aClions 
what  is  good.  R.  hooker 


332.  The  human  mind  is  of  a very  imitative  nature ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  to- 
gether, without  acquiring  a similitude  of  manners,  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues. 
The  propensity  to  company  and  society  is  strong  in  all 
rational  creatures ; and  the  same  disposition  which  gives  us 
this  propensity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other’s 
sentiments,  and  causes  like  passions  and  inclinations  to  run, 
as  it  were,  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of 
companions.  Where  a number  of  men  are  united  into  one 
political  body,  the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must  be  so 
frequent,  for  defence,  commerce,  and  government,  that, 
together  with  the  same  speech  or  language,  they  must 
acquire  a resemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a common 
or  national  charadler,  as  well  as  a personal  one,  peculiar  to 
each  individual.  D.  HUME 


333.  THE  MERIT  OF  DISCOVERY.  The  powers  of  nature, 
which  are  ever  the  same,  and  are.  continually  performing  their 
operations  before  us,  whether  we  understand  them  or  not, 
often  present  fadls  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance,  which 
we  overlook  or  regard  with  indifference.  Hence,  it  happens, 
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that  when  an  enlightened  observer  makes  any  discovery,  it  is 
so  often  observed  that  somebody  has  seen  the  fadl  before  him, 
or  given  some  confused  hints  respedling  its  theory.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  first  discoverer,  if  there  be  any 
merit  in  discovery,  is  not  the  man  who  lights  upon  the  trea- 
sure and  lets  it  lie  as  he  found  it,  but  he  who  is  aware  of  its 
value,  and  applies  it  to  use.  On  these  principles  it  is  that 
the  claims  of  the  discoverers  of  steam,  as  a prime  mover,  must 
be  estimated. 


334.  THE  DESIRE  OF  EXCELLING.  And  as  for  the  desire 
of  excelling  others,  as  great  and  noble  things  as  it  makes  men 
undertake,  whilst  it  aspires  only  to  a transcendency  in  virtue 
and  in  goodness ; when  that  passionate  desire,  by  making 
men  too  greedy  of  superiority  in  fame  and  power,  degenerates 
into  ambition,  how  Kiany  vices  are  usually  set  to  work  by  this 
one  passion ! the  contempt  of  laws,  the  violation  of  oaths,  the 
renouncing  of  allegiance,  the  breach  of  leagues  and  compacts, 
the  murder  of  one’s  nearest  relations,  (if  they  be  more  nearly 
related  to  a crown,)  and  all  the  other  crimes  and  miseries 
that  are  wont  to  beget  or  attend  civil  wars,  are  the  usual  as 
well  as  dismal  productions  of  this  aspiring  humour  in  a 
subject. 


33  5.  PRAYER.  But  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  prayer  without 
the  proof,  we  are  told,  which  can  alone  in  such  a subjeCt  pro- 
duce conviction, — the  confirmation  of  experience.  Concern- 
ing the  appeal  to  experience,  I shall  content  myself  with  this 
remark,  that  if  prayer  Vv^ere  suffered  to  disturb  the  order  of 
second  causes  appointed  in  the  universe  too  much,  or  to  pro- 
duce its  effects  with  the  same  regularity  that  they  do,  it  would 
introduce  a change  into  human  affairs,  which  in  some  impor- 
tant respeCts  would  be  evidently  for  the  worse.  Who,  for 
example,  would  labour,  if  his  necessities  could  be  supplied 
with  equal  certainty  by  prayer.^  How  few  would  contain 
within  any  bounds  of  moderation  those  passions  and  pleasures, 
which  at  present  are  checked  only  by  disease,  or  the  dread  of 
it,  if  prayer  would  infallibly  restore  health?  In  short,  if  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  were  so  constant  and  observable  as  to  be 
relied  upon  beforehand,  it  is*  easy  to  foresee  that  the  conduCt 
of  mankind  would,  in  proportion  to  that  reliance,  become 
careless  and  disorderly.  W.  PALEY 
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336.  This  ally  (or  rather  this  principal  in  the  war,)  the 
confession  of  the  regicide  himself,  was  more  formidable  to 
him  than  all  his  other  foes  united.  Warring  there,  we  should 
have  led  our  arms  to  the  capital  of  wrong.  Defeated,  we 
could  not  fail  (proper  precautions  taken)  of  a sure  retreat. 
Stationary  and  only  supporting  the  loyalists,  an  impenetrable 
barrier,  an  impregnable  rampart,  would  have  been  formed 
between  the  enemy  and  his  naval  power.  We  are  probably 
the  only  nation  who  have  declined  to  a6t  against  an  enemy, 
when  it  might  have  been  done  in  his  own  country ; and  who, 
having  an  armed,  a powerful,  and  a long  vidlorious  ally  in 
that  country,  declined  all  effedlual  co-operation,  and  suffered 
him  to  perish  for  want  of  support.  On  the  plan  of  a war  in 
France,  every  advantage  that  our  allies  might  obtain  would 
be  doubled  in  its  effedt.  Disasters  on  the  one  side  might 
have  a fair  chance  of  being  compensated  by  vidfories  on  the 
other.  Had  we  brought  the  main  of  our  force  to  bear  upon 
that  quarter,  all  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Imperial 
Crowns  would  have  been  combined.  The  war  would  have 
had  system,  correspondence  and  a certain  dirediion.  But  as 
the  war  has  been  pursued,  the  operations  of  the  two  Crowns 
have  not  the  smallest  degree  of  mutual  bearing  or  relation. 


337.  ADVANTAGES  ARISING  FROM  THE  FORMATION  OF 
A SCIENTIFIC  TASTE.  A mind,  which  has  once  imbibed  a 
taste  for  scientific  enquiry  has  within  itself  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  pure  and  exciting  contemplations : one  would  think 
Shakespeare  had  such  a mind  in  view,  when  he  describes  a 
contemplative  man  as  finding 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  streams. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

A thousand  questions  are  continually  arising  in  his  mind,  a 
thousand  subjedls  of  enquiry  presenting  themselves,  which 
keep  his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his  thoughts  per- 
petually on  the  wing,  so  that  lassitude  is  excluded  from  his 
life,  and  that  craving  after  artificial  excitement  and  dissi- 
pation of  mind,  which  leads  so  many  into  frivolous,  unworthy 
and  destrudfive  pursuits,  is  altogether  eradicated  from  his 
bosom.  SIR  J.  HERSCFIEL 
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338.  LAWS  REGARDING  TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  CORN.  For- 
tunately (he  continued)  the  trade  with  Ireland,  formerly  sub- 
jedled  to  embarrassing  restraints,  is  now  entirely  and  per- 
manently free.  This  beneficial  change  we  owe  to  the  progress 
of  more  corredl  views,  and  more  liberal  feelings,  in  respedl  to 
commerce;  and  the  result  has  been  most  advantageous  to 
both  countries,  as  is  well  known  and  felt  by  every  man,  more 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  legislation,  in 
regard  to  the  trade  in  foreign  corn,  is  attended  with  infinitely 
more  of  difficulty  and  complication.  I will  not  say  that  the 
present  law  is  the  best  that  might  be  devised ; but,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  attained^ — preserving  a due  regard,  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  but  to  the  conflicting 
passions  which  are  always  excited  by  a discussion  of  the  corn 
laws.  I did  not  shrink  from  doing  my  duty  when  that  dis- 
cussion was  pending.  In  doing  so  I have  incurred  the  ill 
will  of  some,  and  the  enmity  of  others ; but  I earnestly  hope 
that  the  present  law  may  be  allowed  a full  and  fair  trial,  by 
which  we  shall  best  be  able  to  ascertain,  when  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  the  different  vicissitudes  to  which  the  supply  of 
corn  is  liable,  whether  it  answers  its  purpose  or  in  what  part 
it  requires  amendment.  W.  HUSKISSON 


339.  OF  LIBERTY.  Ariosto  tells  a pretty  story  of  a fairy, 
who  by  some  mysterious  law  of  her  nature  was  condemned 
to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a foul  and  poison- 
ous snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her 
disguise  were  for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those,  who  in  spite  of 
her  loathsome  aspeCt,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards 
revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  foim  which  was 
natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their 
wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in 
love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a spirit  is  liberty.  At  times 
she  takes  the  form  of  a hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she 
hisses,  she  stings.  But  Woe  to  those,  who  in  disgust  shall 
venture  to  crush  her ! and  happy  are  those  who,  having  dared 
to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape,  shall  at 
length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her 
glory.  LORD  MACAULAY 
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340.  AMBITION.  Look  well,  before  thou  leap  into  the 
chaire  of  honour : the  higher  thou  climbest,  the  lower  thou 
fullest : if  vertue  preferre  thee,  vertue  will  preserve  thee ; if  gold 
or  favour  advance  thee,  thy  honour  is  pinned  upon  the  wheele 
of  fortune : when  the  wheele  shall  turne,  thy  honour  falls, 
and  thou  remainst  an  everlasting  monument  of  thy  own  am- 
bitious folly.  F.  QUARLES 


341.  PRIMITIVE  JUSTICE.  Justice  then  was  neither  blind 
to  discern,  nor  lame  to  execute.  It  was  not  subjedl  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a deluded  fancy,  nor  yet  to  be  bribed  by  a 
tempting  appetite,  for  an  utile  or  jucundum  to  turn  the 
balance  to  a false  and  dishonest  sentence.  In  all  its  dire6lions 
of  the  inferior  faculties  it  conveyed  its  suggestions  with 
clearness  and  enjoyned  them  with  power.  It  had  the  passions 
in  perfect  subje61ion;  and  though  its  command  over  them 
was  but  suasive,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  coadlion.  It  was  not 
then  as  it  is  now,  where  the  conscience  has  only  power  to 
disapprove  and  to  protest  against  the  exorbitancies  of  the 
passions,  and  rather  to  wish  than  make  them  otherwise.  The 
voice  of  conscience  now  is  low  and  weak,  chastising  the 
passions  as  old  Eli  did  his  lustful  domineering  sons — Not 
so,  my  sons,  not  so;  but  the  voice  of  conscience  then  was  not. 
This  should,  or  this  ought  to  be  done,  but.  This  must,  this 
shall  be  doite.  It  spoke  like  a legislator : the  thing  spoke  was 
a law,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  it  a new  obligation.  In 
short,  there  was  as  great  a disparity  between  the  pradlical 
dictates  of  the  understanding  then  and  now,  as  there  is 
between  empire  and  advice,  counsel  and  command,  between 
a companion  and  a governour.  R.  SOUTH 


342.  COMPASSION  seized  the  amazed  inhabitants  of  the  city 
mixed  with  the  fear  of  like  calamities ; while  they  observed 
the  numerous  foes,  without  and  within,  who  everywhere 
surrounded  them,  and  refledled  on  the  weak  resources  by 
which  they  were  themselves  supported.  The  more  vigorous 
of  the  unhappy  fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
were  armed  and  enlisted  in  three  divisions.  The  rest  were 
distributed  into  the  houses,  and  all  care  was  taken  by  diet 
and  warmth  to  recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid  bodies. 
Diseases  of  unknown  name  and  species,  derived  from  their 
multiplied  distresses,  seized  many  of  them  and  put  a speedy 
FOL.  CENT.  33 
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period  to  their  lives ; others  having  now  leisure  to  refledl  on 
their  mighty  loss  of  friends  and  fortunes,  reckoned  the  life 
which  they  had  saved  a curse. 


343.  MODERATION  IN  CHANGE.  In  all  changes  in  the 
state  moderation  is  a virtue,  not  only  amiable  but  powerful. 
It  is  a disposing,  arranging,  conciliating,  cementing  virtue. 
In  the  formation  of  new  constitutions,  it  is  in  its  province. 
Great  powers  reside  in  those  who  can  make  great  changes. 
Their  own  moderation  is  their  only  check : and  if  this  virtue 
is  not  paramount  in  their  minds,  their  a6ls  will  taste  more  of 
their  power  than  of  their  wisdom  or  their  benevolence. 
Whatever  they  do  will  be  in  extremes  : it  will  be  crude,  harsh, 
precipitate.  It  will  be  submitted  to  with  grudging  and  with 
reluctance.  Revenge  will  be  smothered  and  hoarded,  and 
the  duration  of  schemes  marked  in  that  temper  will  be  as 
precarious  as  their  establishment  was  odious.  This  virtue  of 
moderation  (which  times  and  situations  will  clearly  distin- 
guish from  the  counterfeits  of  pusillanimity  and  indecision) 
is  the  virtue  only  of  superior  minds.  It  requires  a deep 
courage  and  full  of  reflection  to  be  temperate  when  the  voice 
of  multitudes  passes  judgment  against  you.  The  impetuous 
desire  of  an  unthinking  public  will  endure  no  course,  but 
what  conducts  to  splendid  and  perilous  extremes.  Then  to 
dare  to  be  fearful,  when  all  about  you  are  full  of  presumption 
and  confidence,  and  when  those  who  are  bold  at  the  hazard 
of  others  would  punish  your  caution  and  disaffection,  is  to 
shew  a mind  prepared  for  its  trial ; it  discovers  in  the  midst 
of  general  levity  a self-possessing  and  collected  character, 
which  sooner  or  later  bids  fair  to  attraCt  everything  to  it,  as 
to  a centre. 


344.  MUSTAPHA’s  death.  Neither  wanted  Mustapha 
strange  warning  of  his  end  so  near  at  hand,  for  the  third  day 
before  his  setting  forwards  towards  his  father,  falling  asleep 
in  the  evening,  he  thought  he  saw  his  prophet  Mahomet  in 
bright  apparel  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  into  a 
most  pleasant  place,  beautified  with  most  glorious  and  stately 
palaces,  and  most  delicate  and  pleasant  gardens  ; and  point- 
ing to  every  thing  with  his  finger,  to  say  thus  unto  him,  ‘Here 
rest  they  for  ever,  who  in  this  world  have  led  an  upright  and 
goodly  life,  following  virtue  and  detesting  vice;’  and  after 
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that  turning  his  face  to  the  other  side,  to  have  shewed  him 
two  great  and  swift  rivers,  whereof  the  one  boiled  with  water 
blacker  than  pitch,  and  in  them  appeared  (as  he  thought) 
numbers  of  men  wallowing  and  tumbling,  some  up,  some 
down,  crying  horribly  for  mercy ; ^ and  there  (said  he) 
are  punished  all  such  as  in  this  frail  life  have  been  mali- 
cious workers  of  iniquity;’  the  chief  of  whom  (as  he  said) 
were  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
world.  Mustapha  awaking  and  troubled  with  this  melancholy 
dream,  called  unto  him  his  dodtor,  and  having  told  him  all 
the  matter,  asked  him  what  the  same  might  signify?  who, 
standing  a great  while  in  a muse  (for  the  Mahometans  are 
exceeding  superstitious,  attributing  much  to  dreams),  full  of 
sorrow  and  grief,  at  length  answered,  that  this  vision  (for  so 
it  pleased  him  to  term  it)  was  undoubtedly  to  be  feared,  as 
presaging  unto  him  the  extreme  peril  of  his  life,  and  there- 
fore requested  him  to  have  great  care  both  of  his  life  and 
honour. 


345.  PROSPECT  OF  ETERNAL  LIFE.  We  dote  upon  this 
present  world  and  the  enjoyments  of  it : and  it  is  not  without 
pain  and  fear  and  reludlancy,  that  we  are  torn  from  them,  as 
if  our  hopes  lay  all  within  the  compass  of  this  life.  Yet  I 
know  not  by  what  good  fate  my  thoughts  have  been  always 
fixed  upon  things  to  come,  more  than  upon  things  present. 
These,  I know,  by  certain  experience,  to  be  but  trifles ; and 
if  there  be  nothing  more  considerable  to  come,  the  whole 
being  of  man  is  no  better  than  a trifle.  But  there  is  room 
enough  before  us  in  that  we  call  eternity,  for  great  and  noble 
scenes;  and  the  mind  of  man  feels  itself  lessened  and 
straitened  in  this  low  and  narrow  state  ; wishes  and  waits  to 
see  something  greater.  And  if  it  could  discern  another  world 
a coming  on  this  side  eternal  life ; a beginning  glory,  the  best 
that  earth  can  bear,  it  would  be  a kind  of  immortality  to 
enjoy  that  prospedl  before-hand;  to  see,  when  this  theatre  is 
dissolved,  where  we  shall  a6l  next,  and  what  parts.  What 
saints  and  heroes,  if  I may  so  say,  will  appear  upon  that 
stage;  and  with  what  lustre  and  excellency.  How  easy 
would  it  be,  under  a view  of  these  futurities,  to  despise  the 
little  pomps  and  honours,  and  the  momentary  pleasures  of  a 
mortal  life.  T.  BURNET 


33—2 
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346.  THE  EXERCISE  OF  A DOMINION  FOUNDED  UPON 
VIOLENCE  CANNOT  BE  BROUGHT  TO  THE  STANDARD  OF  HU- 
MANITY. It  may  and  must  be  true  that  Mr  Hastings  has  re- 
peatedly offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic 
government,  if  he  was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a power  which 
could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without  trampling  upon 
both : he  may  and  must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature,  if  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire 
wrested  in  blood  from  the  people  to  whom  God  and  nature 
had  given  it : he  may  and  must  have  preserved  that  unjust 
dominion  over  timorous  and  abje6l  nations  by  a terrifying, 
overbearing,  insulting  superiority,  if  he  was  the  faithful  ad- 
ministrator of  your  government,  which  having  no  root  in  con- 
sent or  affedlion,  no  foundation  in  similarity  of  interests,  nor 
support  from  any  one  principle  which  cements  men  together 
in  society,  could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and 
force.  The  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate 
as  they  are  from  the  softness  of  their  climate,  and  subdued 
and  broken  as  they  have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of 
civilisation,  still  occasionally  start  up  in  all  the  vigour  and 
intelligence  of  insulted  nature : to  be  governed  at  all,  they 
must  be  governed  by  a rod  of  iron : and  our  empire  in  the 
East  would  long  since  have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain,  if  civil 
skill  and  military  prowess  had  not  united  their  efforts  to  sup- 
port an  authority — which  Heaven  never  gave — by  means 
which  it  never  can  sandlion.  w.  erskine 


347.  V/HAT  COMES  LAST  IN  PRACTISE,  STANDS  IN 
THEORY  FIRST.  In  general  the  end  of  theory  is  the  be- 
ginning of  pra6lise : and  so  reciprocally,  the  end  of  pradfise 
the  beginning  of  theory.  Thus,  for  instance : an  architedl, 
being  ordered  to  build  a house,  says  to  himself,  I am  ordered 
to  build  a house : that  is  to  say,  a certain  defence,  to  protedf 
against  the  rains  and  heats.  But  this  cannot  be  without 
roof  or  covering.  From  this  point,  therefore,  he  begins  his 
theory.  He  proceeds  and  says — but  there  can  be  no  roof,  if 
there  be  no  walls ; and  there  can  be  no  walls  without  some 
foundations ; nor  can  there  be  laid  foundations,  without 
opening  the  earth.  At  this  point,  the  theory  is  at  an  end. 
Hence,  therefore,  commences  the  pradlise,  or  adfion.  For, 
first,  he  opens  the  earth;  then  lays  the  foundation;  then 
raises  the  walls ; and  lastly  puts  on  the  roof,  which  is  the 
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end  of  the  adlion,  as  the  beginning  of  the  pradlise  was  the 
end  of  the  theory.  j.  Harris 


348.  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.  In  this  war  the  tenacity 
of  vengeance  peculiar  to  The  people  supplied  the  want  of 
persevering  intrepidity  and  led  to  deeds  of  craft  and  cruelty 
rather  than  daring  and  open  warfare.  At  last  came  the 
tumult  of  the  capital,  swollen,  distorted,  cast  like  the  body 
before  the  people  to  excite  them  to  frenzy : and  madly  they 
arose  not  to  confront  a danger  understood,  but  to  satiate 
their  thirst  of  blood.  The  result  was  a wonderful  change  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe : it  seems  yet  undecided  whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse.  In  their  struggle,  the  Spaniards 
developed  more  cruelty  than  courage,  more  personal  hatred 
than  enthusiasm : they  opened  a wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  others,  presented  the  fulcrum  for  a lever  which  moved  the 
civilised  world,  but  the  impelling  power  came  from  another 
quarter.  It  is  not  surprising  that  great  expedfations  were  at 
first  formed  of  the  heroism  of  the  Spaniards ; and  those 
expe6lations  were  greatly  augmented  by  their  attradlive 
qualities.  As  companions  they  are  the  most  agreeable  of 
mankind,  but  danger  and  disappointment  attend  the  man 
who,  confiding  in  their  promises  and  energy,  ventures  upon 
a difficult  enterprise.  ‘Never  do  to-day,  what  you  can  put 
off  until  to-morrow,’  is  the  favourite  proverb  of  Spain. 

W.  F.  P.  NAPIER 


349.  THE  GENERAL  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND  A GREATER 
GOOD  THAN  THE  PARTICULAR  HAPPINESS  OF  ONE.  Euph. 
Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  your  genuine  philosopher  a wise  man 
or  a fool.^  Ale.  Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men. 
Euph.  Which  is  to  be  thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  adfs 
with  design,  or  he  who  adls  at  random?  Ale.  He  who  adls 
with  design.  Euph.  Whoever  adls  with  design,  a.6is  for 
some  end.  Doth  he  not?  Ale.  He  doth.  Euph.  And  a 
wise  man  for  a good  end?  Ale.  True.  Euph.  And  he 
sheweth  his  wisdom,  in  making  choice  of  fit  means  to  obtain 
his  end.  Ale.  I acknowledge  it.  Euph.  By  how  much, 
therefore,  the  end  proposed  is  more  excellent,  and  by  how 
much  fitter  the  means  employed  are  to  obtain  it,  so  much 
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the  wiser  is  the  agent  to  be  esteemed.  Ale.  This  seems  to 
be  true.  Euph.  Can  a rational  agent  propose  a more  excel- 
lent end  than  happiness  ? He  cannot.  Euph.  Of  good 

things,  the  greater  good  is  most  excellent.  Ale.  Doubt- 
less. Euph.  Is  not  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  a 
greater  good,  than  the  private  happiness  of  one  man,  or 
some  certain  men?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Is  it  not  therefore 
the  most  excellent  end?  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Are  not 
then  those  who  pursue  this  end  by  the  properest  methods  to 
be  thought  the  wisest  men?  Ale.  I grant  they  are.  Euph. 
Which  is  a wise  man  governed  by,  wise  or  foolish  notions  ? 
Ale.  By  wise,  doubtless.  Euph.  It  seems  then  to  follow, 
that  he  who  promotes  the  general  well  being  of  mankind  by 
the  proper  necessary  means,  is  truly  wise,  and  adls  upon  wise 
grounds.  Ale.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph.  And  is  not  folly 
of  an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom?  Ale.  It  is,  Eiiph.  Might 
it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those  men  are  foolish  who 
go  about  to  unhinge  such  principles  as  have  a necessary 
connexion  with  the  general  good  of  mankind?  Ale.  Perhaps 
this  might  be  granted : but  at  the  same  time  I must  observe, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  deny  it.  Euph.  How ! you  will  not 
surely  deny  the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises. 

G.  BERKELEY 


350.  THE  DIVINE  ECONOMY  NOT  TO  BE  MEASURED  BY 
HUMAN  NOTIONS.  Euph.  You  allow,  then,  God  to  be  wise? 
Ale.  I do.  Euph.  What,  infinitely  wise?  Ale.  Even  infi- 
nitely. Euph.  His  wisdom,  then,  far  exceeds  that  of  man? 
Ale.  Vastly.  Euph.  Probably  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
man,  that  of  a child?  Ale.  Without  all  question.  Euph. 
What  think  you,  Alciphron,  must  not  the  condudl  of  a parent 
seem  very  unaccountable  to  a child,  when  its  inclinations  are 
thwarted,  when  it  is  put  to  learn  the  letters,  when  it  is  obliged 
to  swallow  bitter  physic,  to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to 
suffer  and  do  and  see  many  things  done  contrary  to  its  own 
judgment,  however  reasonable  or  agreeable  to  that  of  others  ? 
Ale.  This  I grant.  Euph.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
hence  by  a parity  of  reason,  that  the  little  child  man,  when  it 
takes  upon  it  to  judge  of  the  schemes  of  parental  providence  ; 
and  a thing  of  yesterday  to  criticise  the  economy  of  the 
antient  of  days : will  it  not  follow,  I say,  that  such  a judge, 
of  such  matters,  must  be  apt  to  make  very  erroneous  judg- 
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ments?  esteeming  those  things  in  themselves  unaccountable, 
which  he  cannot  account  for,  and  concluding  of  some  certain 
points,  from  an  appearance  of  arbitrary  carriage  towards 
him,  which  is  suited  to  his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that  they 
are  in  themselves  capricious  or  absurd,  and  cannot  proceed 
from  a wise,  just  and  benevolent  God.  G.  Berkeley 


351.  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  TRUTH.  Truth  indeed  came 
once  into  the  world  with  her  divine  master,  and  was  a per- 
fe6l  shape  most  glorious  to  look  on  : but  when  he  ascended, 
and  his  apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight 
arose  a wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  story  goes  . of 
the  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt 
with  the  good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely 
form  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four 
wands.  From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth, 
such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis 
made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down 
gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could  find  them.  We 
have  not  yet  found  them  ail,  nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her 
master’s  second  coming;  he  shall  bring  together  every  joint 
and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature 
of  loveliness  and  perfe6lion.  Suffer  not  these  licensing  pro- 
hibitions to  stand  at  every  place  of  opportunity  forbidding 
and  disturbing  them  that  continue  seeking,  that  continue  to 
do  our  obsequies  to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred  saint. 

J.  MILTON 


352.  CONJOINT  ACTION.  Another  great  difficulty  in 
government  is  the  difficulty  of  conjoint  a6lion : I mean  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  a result,  and  still  more  of  predicating 
one,  when  many  people  are  met  together  to  do  or  to  deter- 
mine anything.  In  order  to  form  some  notion  of  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  conjoint  a6lion,  it  is  advisable  to  observe 
it  in  the  simplest  instances.  Suppose  that  two  men  have  to 
walk  to  a particular  place  at  which  they  are  both  minded  to 
arrive  at  the  same  time : in  which  case  therefore  their  wills 
and  opinions  are  the  same  as  regards  the  main  objecSl  in 
pursuit.  But  their  walking  together  may  very  much  vary  the 
result,  and  if  a third  person  had  to  calculate  with  exadlness 
upon  the  result,  he  would  have  to  consider  what  the  effecfl 
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might  be  of  their  companionship.  Emulation  might  quicken 
the  pace  of  both : good  nature  might  retard  the  pace  of  one 
to  accommodate  the  other.  The  way  might  be  lost  in  the 
animation  of  conversation,  or  their  joint  sagacity  might  find 
an  easier  route  than  either  alone  would  have  discovered. 

A.  HELPS 


353.  PLEA  OF  NOT  GUILTY.  A man  may  plead  not  guilty, 
and  yet  tell  no  lie ; for  by  the  law,  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse 
himself;  so  that  when  I say  Not  guilty,  the  meaning  is,  as 
if  I should  say  by  way  of  paraphrase,  I am  not  so  guilty  as  to 
tell  you ; if  you  will  bring  me  to  a trial,  and  have  me  punished 
for  this  you  lay  to  my  charge,  prove  it  against  me.  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  excuses  no  man;  not  that  all  men  know  the 
law,  but  because  ’tis  an  excuse  every  man  will  plead,  and  no 
man  can  tell  how  to  confute  him. 


354.  HTSTORIE  OF  TRAVAILE  INTO  VIRGINIA.  The  head 
of  the  northernmost  river  comes  from  certaine  steepe  moun- 
taines,  that  are  said  to  be  impassable ; the  head  of  the  other 
comes  from  high  hills  afar  off,  within  the  land,  from  the  topps 
of  which  hills  the  people  saie  they  see  another  sea,  and  that 
the  water  is  there  salt ; and  the  journey  to  this  sea,  from  the 
falls,  by  their  accompt,  should  be  about  ten  daies,  allowing, 
according  to  a march,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  a day. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  not  spared  to  give  us  to  under- 
stand, how  they  have  a prophesie  amongst  them,  that  twice 
they  should  give  overthrow  and  dishearten  the  attempters,  and 
such  strangers  as  should  invade  their  territories  or  labour  to 
settle  a plantation  among  them,  but  the  third  tyme  they  them- 
selves should  fall  into  their  subjedlion,  and  under  their  con- 
quest; and  sure  in  the  observation  of  our  settlement,  and  the 
manner  thereof  hitherto,  we  maye  well  suppose  that  this  their 
apprehension  may  fully  touch  at  us.  R.  HAKLUYT 


355.  The  rebel  army  was  composed  chiefly  of  brave  and 
experienced  veterans,  trained  up  by  Hamilcar  himself  in 
Sicily  during  the  late  war  with  the  Romans,  whose  courage 
was  heightened  by  despair.  It  is  worthy  our  observation 
therefore,  that  these  very  men  who,  under  the  conduct  of 
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Hamilcar,  had  been  a terror  to  the  Romans,  and  given  them 
so  many  blows  in  Sicily  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
Punick  war,  should  yet  be  so  little  able  to  cope  with  an 
army  so  much  inferior  in  number,  and  composed  in  a great 
measure  of  city  militia  only,  when  commanded  by  the  same 
general.  Polybius,  who  esteems  Hamilcar  by  far  the  greatest 
captain  of  that  age,  observes,  that  though  the  rebels  were  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  Carthaginian  troops  in  resolution 
and  bravery,  yet  they  were  frequently  beaten  by  Hamilcar 
by  mere  dint  of  generalship.  Upon  this  occasion  he  cannot 
help  remarking  the  vast  superiority  which  judicious  skill  and 
ability  of  generalship  has  over  long  military  practice,  where 
this  so  essentially  necessary  skill  and  judgment  is  wanting. 

B.  MONTAGU 


356.  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER  ORDERS  OF  ANIMALS.  The 
generic  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  orders  of 
animals,  if  we  look  at  them  historically, — the  distinction 
out  of  which  it  arises  that  mankind  alone  have,  properly 
speaking,  a history,  or  become  the  agents  and  subjects  in 
a series  of  diverse  events, — is,  that,  while  each  individual 
animal  in  a manner  fulfils  the  whole  purpose  of  its  ex- 
istence, nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  predicated  of  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  only  of  the  race.  All  the  organs  and 
faculties  with  which  the  animal  is  endowed,  are  called  into 
action:  all  the  tendencies  discoverable  in  its  nature  are  re- 
alized. Whereas  every  man  has  a number  of  dormant  powers, 
a number  of  latent  tendencies,  the  purpose  of  which  can 
never  be  accomplished,  except  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  race;  not  in  the  race  as  existing  at  any  one  time,  nor 
even  the  whole  of  time  past,  but  of  the  race  as  diffused 
through  the  whole  period  of  time  allotted  to  it,  past,  present, 
and  to  come. 


357.  A VISION.  I was  in  a place  no  t very  unlike  this,  my 
head  lying  back  against  a rock,  where  its  crevices  were  tufted 
with  soft  and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  where  vine-leaves  protect- 
ed my  face  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  bees,  which  however 
were  less  likely  to  molest  me,  being  busy  in  their  first  hours  of 
honey-making  among  the  blossoms.  Sleep  soon  fell  upon 
me ; for  of  all  philosophers  I am  certainly  the  drowsiest,  though 
perhaps  there  are  many  quite  of  equal  ability  in  communi- 
cating the  gift  of  drowsiness.  Presently  I saw  three  fi  gurcs 
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two  of  which  were  beautiful,  very  differently,  but  in  the  same 
degree : the  other  was  much  less  so.  The  least  of  the  three, 
at  the  first  glance,  I recognised  to  be  Love,  although  I saw  no 
wings,  nor  arrows,  nor  quiver,  nor  torch,  nor  emblem  of  any 
kind  designating  his  attributes.  The  next  was  not  Venus,  nor 
a Grace,  nor  a Nymph,  nor  Goddess  of  whom  in  worship  or 
meditation  I had  ever  conceived  an  idea ; and  yet  my  heart 
persuaded  me  she  was  a Goddess,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  spoke  to  Love,  and  he  again  to  her,  I was  convinced 
she  must  be.  Quietly  and  unmovedly  as  she  was  standing,  her 
figure  I perceived  was  adapted  to  the  perfedfion  of  a6livity. 
With  all  the  succulence  and  suppleness  of  early  youth,  scarcely 
beyond  puberty,  it  however  gave  me  the  idea,  from  its  graceful 
and  easy  languor,  of  its  being  possessed  by  a fondness  for 
repose.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  serene,  not  of  a quality  to 
exhibit  the  intensity  of  thought,  or  even  the  habitude  of  re- 
flexion, nor  capable  of  expressing  the  plenitude  of  joy ; and 
her  countenance  was  tinged  with  so  delicate  a colour,  that  it 
appeared  an  effluence  from  an  irradiated  cloud,  passing  over 
it  in  the  heavens. 


358.  PIRATES — HOW  TO  BE  REGARDED.  It  was  never 
doubted  but  a war  upon  pirates  may  be  lawfully  made  by  any 
nation,  though  not  invested  or  violated  by  them.  Is  it  be- 
cause they  have  not  certas  sedes,  or  lares?  In  the  piratical 
war,  which  was  achieved  by  Pompey  the  great,  and  was  his 
truest  and  greatest  glory ; the  pirates  had  some  cities,  sundry 
ports,  and  a great  part  of  the  province  of  Cilicia;  and  the 
pirates  now  being  have  a receptacle  and  mansion  in  Algiers. 
Beasts  are  not  the  less  savage  because  they  have  dens.  Is 
it  because  the  danger  hovers  as  a cloud,  that  a man  cannot 
tell  where  it  wiH  fall  1 And  so  it  is  every  man’s  case.  The 
reason  is  good,  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  that  which  is  most  al- 
leged. For  the  true  received  reason  is,  that  pirates  are 
co7nmunes  hzmiani  geiieris  hostesj  whom  all  nations  are  to 
prosecute,  not  so  much  on  the  right  of  their  own  fears,  as 
upon  the  band  of  human  society.  F or  as  there  are  formal  and 
written  leagues,  respefflive  to  certain  enemies ; so  is  there  a 
natural  and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men,  against  the 
common  enemy  of  human  society.  So  as  there  needs  no  in- 
timation or  denunciation  of  the  war ; there  needs  no  request 
from  the  nation  grieved ; but  all  these  formalities  the  law  of 
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nature  supplies  in  the  case  of  pirates.  The  same  is  the  case 
of  rovers  by  land ; such  as  yet  are  some  cantons  in  Arabia, 
and  some  petty  kings  of  the  mountains,  adjacent  to  straits 
and  ways.  ^LORD  BACON 


3 59.  SOCRATES  AND  ARISTOPHANES.  I have  often  ob- 
served a passage  in  Socrates’s  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a 
light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  it.  That 
excellent  man  entertaining  his  friends,  a little  before  he  drank 
the  bowl  of  poison,  with- a discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says,  that  he  does  not  believe 
any  the  most  comic  genius  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon 
such  a subje6l  at  such  a time.  This  passage,  I think,  evidently 
glances  upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a comedy  on  purpose 
to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has 
been  observed  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  little 
moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times 
present  at  its  being  adled  upon  the  stage,  and  never  expressed 
the  least  resentment  of  it.  But,  with  submission,  I think  the 
remark  I have  here  made  shews  us,  that  this  unworthy  treat- 
ment made  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had 
been  too  wise  to  discover  it.  j.  ADDISON 


360.  pitt’s  conduct  in  relation  to  the  war.  There 
were  days  when  his  great  mind  was  up  to  the  crisis  of 
the  world  he  was  called  to  a6l  in.  His  manly  eloquence  was 
equal  to  the  elevated  wisdom  of  such  sentiments.  But  the 
little  have  triumphed  over  the  great : an  unnatural,  as  it 
should  seem,  not  an  unusual  vidtory,  I am  sure  you  can- 
not forget  with  how  much  uneasiness  we  heard  in  conversa- 
tion the  language  of  more  than  one  gentleman  at  the  opening 
of  this  contest,  ‘that  he  was  willing  to  try  the  war  for  a year 
or  two,  and  if  it  did  not  succeed,  then  to  vote  for  peace.’  As 
1 if  war  was  a matter  of  experiment ! As  if  you  could  take  it 
up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle  frolic ! War  never  leaves  where 
it  found  a nation.  It  is  never  to  be  entered  into  without  ma- 
ture deliberation;  not  a deliberation  lengthening  out  into  a 
perplexing  indecision,  but  a deliberation  leading  to  a sure  and 
fixed  judgment.  When  so  taken  up,  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned 
without  reason  as  valid,  as  fully  and  as  extensively  con- 
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sidered.  Peace  may  be  made  as  unadvisedly  as  war.  No- 
thing is  so  rash  as  fear ; and  the  counsels  of  pusillanimity 
very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate, 
the  evils  from  which  they  would  fly.  E.  burke 


361.  KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  Such  as  would  not 
flee  were  tormented  in  the  bishops’  courts,  fined,  whipped, 
pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  no  rest,  so  that 
death  was  better  than  life  to  them ; and  notwithstanding  their 
patient  sufferance  of  all  these  things,  yet  was  not  the  king 
satisfied  till  the  whole  land  was  reduced  to  perfedl  slavery. 
The  example  of  the  French  king  was  propounded  to  him,  and 
he  thought  himself  no  monarch  so  long  as  his  will  was  con- 
fined to  the  bounds  of  any  law ; but  knowing  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  pliable  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  he  plotted  to 
subdue  them  to  his  yoke  by  a foreign  force,  and  till  he  could 
effedl  it,  made  no  conscience  of  granting  anything  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  he  resolved  should  not  oblige  him  longer  than  it 
served  his  turn ; for  he  was  a prince  that  had  nothing  of  faith 
or  truth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him.  L.  HUTCHINSON 


362.  CHARACTER  OF  LEWIS  XIV  OF  FRANCE.  The  mias- 
culine  beauty  of  his  person  was  embellished  with  a noble  air ; 
the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was  tempered  with  affability  and 
politeness  : elegant  without  effeminacy,  addidled  to  pleasure 
without  negledfing  business,  decent  in  his  very  vices,  and  be- 
loved in  the  midst  of  arbitrary  power,  he  surpassed  all  con- 
temporary monarchs,  as  in  grandeur,  so  likewise  in  fame  and 
glory.  His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  by  justice, 
had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conquest ; and  before 
he  put  himself  in  motion,  he  seemed  to  have  absolutely  en- 
sured success.  His  finances  were  brought  into  order:  a naval 
power  created : his  armies  increased  and  disciplined : maga- 
zines and  military  stores  provided : and  though  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  court  was  supported  beyond  all  former  example, 
so  regular  was  the  economy  observed,  and  so  willingly  did 
the  people,  now  enriched  by  arts  and  commerce,  submit  to 
multiplied  taxes,  that  his  military  force  much  exceeded  what 
in  any  preceding  age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  Euro- 
pean monarch.  D.  HUME 
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363.  I WAS  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
this  is  the  parliament  of  England,  and  not  of  France.  But  I 
think  we  have  at  least  made  this  discovery  from  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  this  be  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  of  France,  at  any  rate  France  is  not  unre- 
presented in  our  body.  Suspicions  may  have  been  previously 
entertained  throughout  England  as  to  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  the  hon.  gentleman  to  shew  such  marked  at- 
tachment and  to  profess  such  unwonted  aifedlion  for  certain 
treaties  and  engagements  which  formed  the  subje6l  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  House;  but  we  now  know  that  there  is  no 
price  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  not  willing  to  pay  rather 
than  these  objedls,  to  which  he  attaches  so  much  importance, 
should  fail  of  being  carried  into  effedl:.  The  hon.  gentleman 
I hope  does  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  on  this  question.  Certain  I am  that  he  does 
not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England.  We  now 
know  the  measure  and  bounds  of  the  loyalty  of  the  hon. 
gentleman — he  gets  fourpence  where  he  used  to  get  twopence, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  transfers  his  loyalty 
and  his  allegiance.  For  great  as  is  the  opinion  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  undoubtedly  entertains  of  himself,  I do  not 
attribute  to  him  such  overweening  vanity  as  to  suppose  that 
when  he  said  there  were  great  classes  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  transfer  their  loyalty  if  their  incomes  were  doubled,  he 
meant  that  he  himself  was  above  such  considerations.  He 
spoke,  I doubt  not,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart  and  sentiments ; and  there  I leave  the  hon.  gentleman. 


364.  TREASURE  IN  WAR.  Like  as  in  wrestling  between 
man  and  man,  if  there  be  a great  overmatch  in  strength,  it  is 
to  little  purpose  though  one  have  the  better  breath  ; but  if  the 
strength  be  near  equal,  then  he  that  is  shorter  winded  will,  if 
the  wager  consist  of  many  falls,  in  the  end  have  the  worst : so 
it  is.  in  the  wars,  if  it  be  a match  between  a valiant  people  and 
a cowardly,  the  advantage  of  treasure  will  not  serve ; but  if 
they  be  near  in  then  the  better  monied  state  will  be  the 

beirer  able  to  continue  the  war,  and  so  in  the  end  to  prevail. 
But  if  any  man  think  that  money  can  make  those  provisions 
at  the  first  encounters,  that  no  difference  of  valour  can  counter- 
vail, let  him  look  back  but  into  those  examples  which  have 
been  brought,  and  he  must  confess,  that  all  those  furnitures 
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whatsoever  are  but  shews  and  mummeries,  and  cannot  shrowd 
fear  against  resolution.  For  there  shall  he  find  companies 
armed  with  armour  of  proof  taken  out  of  the  stately  armories 
of  kings  who  spared  no  cost,  overthrown  by  men  armed  by 
private  bargain  and  chance  as  they  could  get  it ; there  shall 
he  find  armies  appointed  with  horses  bred  of  purpose  and  in 
choice  races,  chariots  of  war,  elephants  and  the  like  terrors, 
mastered  by  armies  meanly  appointed. 


365.  MEASURE  PERFECTETH  ALL  THINGS.  All  things 
are  in  such  sort  divided  into  finite  and  infinite,  that  no  one 
substance,  nature  or  quality,  can  be  possibly  capable  of  both. 
The  world  and  all  things  in  the  world  are  stinted,  all  effedfs 
that  proceed  from  them,  all  the  powers  and  abilities  whereby 
they  work,  whatsoever  they  do,  whatsoever  they  may,  and 
whatsoever  they  are,  is  limited.  Which  limitations  of  each 
creature  is  both  the  perfedlion  and  also  the  preservation 
thereof.  Measure  is  that  which  perfedfeth  all  things,  because 
everything  is  for  some  end,  neither  can  that  thing  be  avail- 
able to  any  end  which  is  not  proportionable  thereunto,  and  to 
proportion  as  well  excesses  as  defedis  are  opposite.  Again, 
forasmuch  as  nothing  doth  perish  but  only  through  excess  or 
defedl  of  that,  the  due  proportioned  measure  whereof  doth 
give  perfection,  it  followeth  that  measure  is  likewise  the  pre- 
servation of  ail  things.  R.  HOOKER 


366.  HISTORY.  Nestor,  who  lived  three  ages,  was  account- 
ed the  wisest  man  in  the  world.  But  the  historian  may  make 
himself  wise,  by  living  as  many  ages  as  have  passed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  His  books  enable  him  to  main- 
tain discourse,  who  besides  the  stock  of  his  own  experience 
may  spend  on  the  common  purse  of  his  reading.  This 
directs  him  in  his  life,  so  that  he  makes  the  shipwrecks  of 
others  sea-marks  to  himself ; yea,  accidents  which  others 
start  from  for  their  strangeness,  he  welcomes  as  his  wonted 
acquaintance,  having  found  precedents  for  them  formerly. 
Without  history  a man’s  soul  is  purblind,  seeing  only  the 
things  which  almost  touch  his  eyes.  T.  FULLER 


367.  PRACTICAL  AND  SPECULATIVE  ATHEISM.  A man 
may  deny  the  Being  of  God  in  Words,  only  for  Argument  and 
Discourse  sake,  or  out  of  Levity  and  Vanity  of  Humour,  to 
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appear  a Wit  and  a Man  of  Paradoxes ; or  out  of  Bravery,  to 
be  thought  one  of  a bold  daring  Spirit,  or  it  may  be  for  Ex- 
periment, to  try  what  others  will  say ; or  the  better  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  some  sort  of  Company  by  such  an  outward 
Compliance,  though  at  the  same  time  he  has  nothing  of  this 
in  the  Bottom  of  his  Judgement.  But  when  a Man  shall 
deny  Him  by  the  whole  Tenor  of  his  Life  and  Manners,  ’tis 
plain  that  he  really  Thinks  what  the  other  Speaks,  and  there 
is  more  Reason  why  he  should  be  believ’d  upon  his  Life^  than 
that  the  other  should  upon  his  Word:  nay  more  than  that  he 
himself  should  be  believ’d  upon  his  own  word  to  the  Con- 
trary. For  the  bare  Profession  of  a God  is  no  Convincing 
Argument  that  a Man  believes  a God  (though  it  may  be 
an  Argument  of  Charity  when  nothing  appears  to  Contradidl 
it)  since  Interest  and  Decency  may  give  us  a sufficient  account 
of  that  Matter.  But  on  the  other  side,  a Wicked  Life  is  a 
plain  Demonstration  that  a Man  disbelieves  Him,  at  least 
during  his  Continuance  in  it,  an  ill  Liver  being,  as  I have 
shewn,  no  better  than  an  Atheist  for  the  time  being.  Which 
in  short  is  the  true  difference  between  a Pradlical  and  a Specu- 
lative Atheist,  the  Speculative  Atheist  being  in  Habit  what 
the  Pradlical  one  is  in  A61,  and  the  Pradlical  Atheist  being 
in  A6l  what  the  Speculative  one  is  in  Habit.  j.  NORRIS 


368.  REASON  AND  IMAGINATION.  The  metaphor  em- 
ployed by  Plato  was  that  of  a charioteer  driving  his  pair  of 
horses,  by  which  latter  he  allegorized  the  concupiscible  and 
irascible  passions : but  as  we  have  nowadays  left  off  driving 
our  own  chariots,  but  keep  a coachman  to  do  it  for  us,  I think 
the  mind  may  be  more  commodiously  compared  to  a traveller 
riding  a single  horse,  wherein  reason  is  represented  by  the 
rider,  and  imagination  with  all  its  train  of  opinions,  appetites’ 
and  habits,  by  the  beast.  Every  body  sees  the  horse  does  all 
the  work ; the  strength  and  speed  requisite  for  performing  it 
are  his  own ; he  carries  his  master  along  every  step  of  the 
journey,  diredls  the  motion  of  his  own  legs  in  walking,  trot- 
ting, galloping,  or  stepping  over  a rut,  makes  many  by-motions, 
as  whisking  the  flies  with  his  tail  or  playing  with  his  bit,  ail 
by  his  own  instindf ; and  if  the  road  lie  plain  and  open,  without 
bugbears  to  affright  him  or  rich  pasture  on  either  hand  to 
entice  him,  he  will  jog  on  although  the  reins  were  laid  upon 
his  neck,  or  in  a well-acquainted  road  take  the  right  turnings 
of  his  own  accord. 
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369.  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 
But,  say  gentlemen,  what  is  this  minister  accused  of? 
What  crime  is  laid  to  his  charge?  For,  unless  some  mis- 
fortune is  said  to  have  happened,  some  crime  to  have  been 
committed,  no  inquiry  ought  to  be  set  on  foot.  Sir,  the  ill 
posture  of  our  affairs  both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  melan- 
choly situation  we  are  in,  the  distresses  we  are  now  reduced 
to,  are  sufficient  causes  for  inquiry,  even  supposing  he  were 
accused  of  no  particular  crime  or  miscondudf . The  nation 
lies  bleeding,  perhaps  expiring.  The  balance  of  power  has 
received  a deadly  blow.  Shall  we  acknowledge  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  shall  we  not  inquire  whether  it  has  happened 
by  mischance,  or  by  the  misconduff,  perhaps  the  malice 
prepense,  of  our  minister  here  at  home?  Before  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  in  a few  years  of 
peace  we  should  be  able  to  pay  off  most  of  our  debts.  We 
have  now  been  very  near  thirty  years  in  profound  peace ; at 
least  we  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  war  but  what  we 
unnecessarily  brought  on  ourselves ; and  yet  our  debts  are 
nearly  as  great  as  they  were  when  that  treaty  was  concluded. 
Is  not  this  a misfortune,  and  shall  we  make  no  inquiry  how 
this  .misfortune  has  happened?  lord  Chatham 


370.  THE  PASTORAL  STATE.  The  first  great  advance  be- 
yond this  state  consists  in  the  domestication  of  the  more  useful 
animals  ; giving  rise  to  the  pastoral  or  nomad  state,  in  which 
mankind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of  hunting,  but  on  milk 
and  its  products,  and  on  the  annual  increase  of  flocks  and 
herds.  This  condition  is  not  only  more  desirable  in  itself,  but 
more  conducive  to  further  progress ; and  a much  more  con- 
siderable amount  of  wealth  is  accumulated  under  it.  So  long 
as  the  vast  natural  pastures  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  so  fully 
occupied  as  to  be  consumed  more  rapidly  than  they  are  spon- 
taneously reproduced,  a large  and  constantly  increasing  stock 
of  subsistence  may  be  collefled  and  preserved,  with  little  other 
labour  than  that  of  guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles  of  predatory  men. 
Large  flocks  and  herds,  therefore,  are  in  time  possessed,  by 
a6live  and  thrifty  individuals  through  their  own  exertions,  and 
by  the  heads  of  families  and  tribes  through  the  exertions  of 
those  who  are  connefled  with  them  by  allegiance.  There  thus 
arises,  in  the  shepherd  state,  inequality  of  possessions;  a 
thing  which  scarcely  exists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no  one 
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has  much  more  than  absolute  necessaries,  and  in  case  of 
deficiency  must  share  even  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the 
nomad  state,  some  have  an  abundance  of  cattle,  sufficient 
for  the  food  of  a multitude,  while  others  have  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  superfluity,  or  perhaps  any 
cattle  at  all.  But  subsistence  has  ceased  to  be  precarious, 
since  the  more  successful  have  no  other  use  which  they  can 
make  of  their  surplus  than  to  feed  the  less  fortunate,  while 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  them 
is  an  increase  both  of  security  and  of  power : and  thus  they 
are  enabled  to  divest  themselves  of  all  labour  except  that  of 
government  and  superintendence,  and  acquire  dependents  to 
fight  for  them  in  war  and  to  serve  them  in  peace. 

J.  S.  MILL. 


371.  THE  BATTLE  OF  EDGEHILL  A.D.  1 642.  It  waS  near 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle  began ; 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year  was  so  late,  that  some  were  of 
opinion  ^that  the  business  should  be  deferred  till  the  next 
day.’  But  against  that  there  were  many  objections ; ‘the 
king’s  numbers  could  not  increase,  the  enemy’s  might;’  for 
they  had  not  only  their  garrisons  within  distance,  but  all  that 
county  so  devoted  to  them,  that  they  had  all  provisions 
brought  to  them  without  the  least  trouble : whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  the  people  were  so  disafieCted  to  the  king’s 
party,  that  they  had  carried  away  or  hid  all  their  provisions, 
insomuch  as  there  was  neither  meat  for  man  or  horse ; and 
the  very  smiths  hid  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be 
compelled  to  shoe  the  horses,  of  which  in  those  stony  ways 
there  was  great  need.  This  proceeded  not  from  any  radical 
malice  or  disaffection  to  the  king’s  person ; but  by  the 
reports  and  infusions  which  the  other  very  diligent  party  had 
wrought  into  the  people’s  belief,  ‘that  the  cavaliers  were  of 
a fierce  bloody  and  licentious  disposition,  and  that  they  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  cruelty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  where  they  came,  of  which  robbery  was  the  least.’ 

LORD  CLARENDON 


372.  OF  ERROR.  The  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods 
were  of  human  shape,  was  rather  justly  derided  than  seriously 
confuted  by  the  other  seCts,  demanding  whether  every  kind 
of  sensible  creatures  did  not  think  their  own  figure  fairest,  as 
the  horse,  the  bull,  and  the  like,  which  found  no  beauty  but 
FOL.  CENT.  34 
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in  their  own  forms,  as  in  appetite  of  lust  appeared.  And  the 
heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was  ever  censured  for  a 
gross  conceit,  bred  in  the  obscure  cells  of  solitary  monks  that 
never  looked  abroad.  Again,  the  fable  so  well  known  of 
Quis  pinxit  leonem^  doth  set  forth  well,  that  there  is  an 
error  of  pride  and  partiality,  as  well  as  of  custom  and  famili- 
arity. The  refledlion  also  from  glasses  so  usually  resembled 
to  the  imagery  of  the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  receive 
error  and  variety  both  in  colour,  magnitude,  and  shape,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  glass.  But  yet  no  use  hath  been 
made  of  these  and  many  the  like  observations  to  move  men 
to  search  out,  and  upon  search  to  give  true  cautions  of  the 
native  and  inherent  errors  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have 
coloured  and  corrupted  all  his  notions  and  impressions. 

LORD  BACON 


373.  FLATTERY.  The  third  thing  wherein  flattery  con- 
sists is,  the  perverse  imitation  of  any  one’s  defedls  or  vices, 
which  seems  to  carry  it  higher  than  the  former,  forasmuch  as 
adlions  are  much  more  considerable  than  words  or  discourses. 
A man,  for  many  causes,  may  be  brought  to  commend  that 
which  he  will  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  : but  for  any 
one  to  transcribe  and  copy  out  in  himself  whatsoever  he  sees 
ridiculous  or  impious  in  another,  this  argues  a temper  made 
up  of  nothing  but  baseness  and  servility.  And  to  any  gener- 
ous and  free  spirit  it  is  really  a very  nauseous  and  a fulsome 
thing  to  see  some  prostitute  their  tongues  and  their  judg- 
ments by  saying  as  others  say,  commending  what  they  com- 
mend, dispraising  whatsoever  things  or  persons  they  dis- 
praise, and  framing  themselves  to  any  absurd  gesture  or 
motion  that  they  observe  in  them ; making  themselves  as  it 
were  an  echo  to  their  voice  and  a shadow  to  their  bodies.  In 
a word,  no  man  can  be  exa6l  and  perfedl  in  this  way  of 
flattery  without  being  a monkey  and  a mimic,  and  a lump  of 
wax  for  any  fool  to  stamp  his  image  upon.  But  surely  few 
would  be  so  sottish  and  servile,  as  to  break  a leg  or  an  arm, 
or  put  out  an  eye,  because  they  see  the  great  person  v/hom 
they  depend  upon  and  adore,  deprived  of  any  of  these  parts. 
And  if  so,  do  they  not  consider  that  a man  is  to  be  more 
tender  of  his  manners  and  the  dignity  of  his  soul,  than  of 
anything  that  belongs  to  his  body,  which  would  give  him  but 
a small  pre-eminence  above  the  brutes,  were  it  not  animated 
and  exalted  by  a principle  of  reason.  R.  SOUTH 
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3 74.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  That  Some  working  men 
should  be  deluded  by  impudent  assertions  and  gross  soph- 
isms ; that,  suffering  cruel  privations,  they  should  give  ready 
credence  to  promises  of  relief ; that,  never  having  investigated 
the  nature  and  operation  of  government,  they  should  expe6l 
impossibilities  from  it,  and  should  reproach  it  for  not  per- 
forming impossibilities;  all  this  is  perfe6lly  natural.  No 
errors  which  they  may  commit  ought  ever  to  make  us  forget 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  owing  solely  to  the  accident  of  our 
situation  that  we  have  not  fallen  into  errors  precisely  similar. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  from  experience  that, 
even  with  all  our  advantages  of  education,  pain  and  sorrow 
can  make  us  very  querulous  and  very  unreasonable.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  that,  as  the  Scotch  pro- 
verb says,  ‘it  should  be  ill  talking  between  a full  man  and  a 
fasting that  the  logic  of  the  rich  man  who  vindicates  the 
rights  of  property,  should  seem  very  inconclusive  to  the  poor 
man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  bread.  I bring,  I say,  no 
accusation  against  the  working  classes.  I would  withhold 
from  them  nothing  which  it  might  be  for  their  good  to  pos- 
sess. I see  with  pleasure  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  most  industrious  and  respedlable  of  our  labour- 
ers will  be  admitted  to  a share  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
If  I would  refuse  to  the  working  people  that  larger  share  of 
power  which  some  of  them  have  demanded,  I would  refuse  it, 
because  I am  convinced  that,  by  giving  it,  I should  only 
increase  their  distress.  I admit  that  the  end  of  government 
is  their  happiness.  But,  that  they  may  be  governed  for  their 
happiness,  they  must  not  be  governed  according  to  the 
do61rines  which  they  have  learned  from  their  illiterate,  in- 
capable, lowminded  flatterers.  LORD  macaulay 


375.  SPEECH  OF  A CITIZEN  OF  LUCCA  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 
You  have  often  heard  and  must  needs  understand  that  things 
done  of  necessity  are  neither  to  be  praised  nor  condemned. 
If  therefore  you  accuse  us  of  having  drawn  this  war  upon  you 
by  suftering  the  Duke’s  forces  to  assault  you,  you  are  highly 
mistaken.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ancient  and  in- 
veterate hatred  the  Florentines  bear  you ; so  that  it  is  not 
any  injury  in  you,  nor  any  resentment  in  them,  but  your 
weakness  and  their  ambition  which  has  provoked  them  ; the 
first  giving  them  hopes,  the  other  impatience  to  oppress  you. 

34-2 
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Do  not  think  that  any  kindness  of  yours  can  divert  them  from 
that  desire,  nor  any  injury  of  yours  provoke  them  to  be  worse. 
’Tis  their  business  therefore  to  rob  you  of  your  liberty;  kis 
yours  to  defend  it ; and  what  either  of  you  do  in  pursuance 
of  those  ends  may  be  lamented  but  cannot  be  wondered  at 
by  any  body : we  may  be  sorry  our  country  is  invaded,  our 
city  besieged,  our  houses  burned;  but  who  of  us  all  is  so 
weak  as  to  admire  it  ? seeing,  if  our  power  were  as  great,  we 
would  do  the  same  to  them,  and,  if  possible,  worse.  If  they 
pretend  this  war  was  occasioned  by  our  admitting  of  Nicolo ; 
had  he  not  been  received,  they  would  have  pretended  another, 
and,  perhaps,  had  this  invasion  been  deferred,  it  might  have 
proved  more  fatal  and  pernicious.  N.  MACHIAVELLI 


376.  TREATMENT  OF  SOLDIERS.  Living  as  we  do  in  an 
age  when  charity  has  a wide  and  an  undisputed  dominion ; in 
an  age  when  we  see  nothing  but  monuments  of  compassionate 
feeling  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; in  which, 
not  only  at  home,  but  as  though  that  was  too  confined  a 
sphere,  we  are  ransacking  foreign  climes  for  new  objedls  of 
relief ; where  no  land  is  so  remote,  no  place  so  secluded,  as 
not  to  have  a claim  on  our  assistance ; no  people  so  barbarous 
or  so  strange  as  not  to  excite  our  sympathy : is  this  a period 
in  which  we  are  to  be  told  that  our  own  soldiers  may  not 
claim  our  mercy Granting  that  they  are  not  barbarians, — 
granting  that  they  are  not  strangers,  but  are  born  amongst 
us,  that  they  are  our  kinsmen,  our  friends,  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  and  worshipping  at  the  same  altars, — granting  that 
far  from  being  unknown  to  us,  we  know  them  by  the  benefits 
they  have  rendered  us,  and  by  the  feeling  that  we  owe  them 
a debt  of  gratitude  never  to  be  repaid, — I put  it  to  you, 
gentlemen,  whether  we  are  to  exclude  them  from  what  we 
give  to  all  mankind ; from  the  benefit  of  our  feelings  and  our 
sympathy ; from  that  universal  law  of  nature  which  gives  to 
ail  the  vidlims  of  cruelty,  however  distant,  however  estranged, 
a home,  a settlement,  in  every  compassionate  heart. 

LORD  BROUGHAM 


377.  THOUGHT  is  different  from  motion,  perception  from 
impadl : the  individuality  of  a mind  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  divisibility  of  an  extended  substance  ; or  its  volition,  that 
is,  its  power  of  originating  motion,  with  the  inertness  which 
cleaves  to  every  portion  of  matter  which  our  observation  or 
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our  experiments  can  reach.  These  distinctions  lead  us  to  an 
immaterial  principle  : at  least,  they  do  this ; they  so  negative 
the  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  in  the  constitution  of  a 
sentient,  still  more  of  a rational  being,  that  no  argument 
drawn  from  these  properties,  can  be  of  any  great  weight  in 
opposition  to  other  reasons,  when  the  question  respeCis  the 
changes  of  which  such  a nature  is  capable,  or  the  manner  in 
which  these  changes  are  effeCied.  Whatever  thought  be,  or 
whatever  it  depend  upon,  the  regular  experience  of  sleep 
makes  one  thing  concerning  it  certain,  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely suspended,  and  completely  restored.  If  any  one  find 
it  too  great  a strain  upon  his  thoughts,  to  admit  the  notion  of 
a substance  striClly  immaterial,  that  is,  from  which  extension 
and  solidity  are  excluded,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  allowing, 
that  a particle  as  small  as  a particle  of  light,  minuter  than  all 
conceivable  dimensions,  may  just  as  easily  be  the  depository, 
the  organ,  and  the  vehicle,  of  consciousness,  as  the  congeries 
of  animal  substance  which  forms  a human  body,  or  the 
human  brain  ; that,  being  so,  it  may  transfer  a proper  identity 
to  whatever  shall  hereafter  be  united  to  it ; may  be  safe  a- 
midst  the  destru6lion  of  its  integuments ; may  connedf  the 
natural  with  the  spiritual,  the  corruptible  with  the  glorified, 
body.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  mode  and  means  of  all  this  is 
imperceptible  by  our  senses,  it  is  only  what  is  true  of  the  most 
important  agencies  and  operations.  The  great  powers  of 
nature  are  all  invisible.  Gravitation,  ele61:ricity,  magnetism, 
though  constantly  present,  and  constantly  exerting  their  in- 
fluence; though  within  us,  near  us,  and  about  us;  though 
diffused  throughout  all  space,  overspreading  the  surface,  or 
penetrating  the  contexture,  of  all  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  depend  upon  substances  and  a6lions  which  are 
totally  concealed  from  our  senses.  The  Supreme  Intelligence 
is  so  himself.  w.  paley 


378.  NICIAS.  Furthermore  landing  in  the  countrie 
of  the  Corinthians^  he  ouercame  them  that  offered  him 
battel,  and  slue  a great  number,  and  among  others  Lycophron 
the  Captaine.  At  this  battell  he  chaunsed  to  forget  to  bury 
two  of  his  men  that  were  slaine,  whose  bodies  could  not  be 
found  in  gathering  vp  of  the  rest : howbeit,  so  soone  as  he 
heard  of  it,  he  caused  all  his  fleete  to  stay,  and  sent  an  Herauld 
to  the  enemies,  to  pray  leaue  to  fetch  away  those  two  bodies. 
Now,  though  by  lawe  of  armes  they  that  sent  to  aske  leaue  to 
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take  away  their  dead  to  burie  them,  did  thereby  lose  the 
honor  of  their  vidlory,  and  were  barred  to  set  vp  any  marke 
or  token  of  triumph,  because  it  seemed  by  the  sute,  that  they 
which  had  them  in  their  power  were  conquerors,  and  not  the 
peticioners  that  made  request  for  them,  which  otherwise 
needed  not  to  haue  made  demaund  of  them : Nicias  not- 
withstanding was  contented  rather  to  forsake  the  honor  of 
his  vi^lory,  than  to  leaue  the  bodies  of  two  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  field  without  buriall.  Plutarch 


379.  HE  knew  the  temper,  disposition,  and  genius  of 
the  kingdom  most  exa6lly ; saw  their  spirits  grow  every  day 
more  sturdy,  inquisitive,  and  impatient ; and  therefore  natu- 
rally abhorred  all  innovations  which  he  foresaw  would 
produce  ruinous  effedls.  Yet  many,  who  stood  at  a distance, 
thought  that  he  was  not  acftive  and  stout  enough  in  opposing 
those  innovations.  For  though,  by  his  place,  he  presided  in 
all  public  councils,  and  was  sharp-sighted  in  the  conse- 
quences of  things ; yet  he  was  seldom  known  to  speak  in 
matters  of  state,  which,  he  well  knew,  were  for  the  most  part 
concluded,  before  they  were  brought  to  that  public  agitation  ; 
never  in  foreign  affairs,  which  the  vigour  of  his  judgment 
could  well  have  comprehended ; nor  indeed  freely  in  any 
thing,  but  what  immediately  and  plainly  concerned  the 
justice  of  the  kingdom  ; and  in  that,  as  much  as  he  could,  he 
procured  references  to  the  judges. 


380.  BEFORE  the  ambassadors  that  were  returned  from 
the  Princes  had  made  their  report,  the  king  in  person  entred 
the  towne  of  Paris,  accompanied  like  a prince  that  cometh 
to  relieve  his  people : for  he  brought  with  him  into  the  towne 
two  thousand  men  of  armes,  all  the  nobles  of  Normandie,  a. 
great  number  of  franke  archers,  and  all  his  owne  servants, 
pensioners,  and  others  that  use  to  accompanie  the  king  in 
such  affaires.  And  all  the  people  altered  their  mindes, 
neither  durst  any  of  them  that  had  been  with  us  make  farther 
mention  of  the  Princes  demaunds.  Some  of  them  also  sped 
but  evil  for  that  they  had  already  done,  notwithstanding  the 
king  used  no  extremitie  towards  them,  but  some  lost  their 
offices,  and  others  were  sent  to  dwell  in  other  places  : for  the 
which  easie  revenge  the  king  undoubtedly  deserved  great 
commendation,  considering  that  if  this  pradlise  begun  had 
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taken  effecfl,  the  best  that  could  have  happened  to  him  had 
been  to  forsake  his  realm,  which  also  was  his  resolution. 

PHILIP  DE  COMINES 


381.  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  VICE.  An  honour- 
able friend  of  mine  has  told  you  that  prudence,  the  first  of 
virtues,  never  can  be  used  in  the  cause  of  vice.  But  I 
should  doubt  whether  we  can  read  the  history  of  a Philip  of 
Macedon,  of  Csesar,  or  of  Cromwell,  if  we  apprehend  pru- 
dence to  be  discreetly  and  successfully  condudfing  some 
purpose  to  its  end,  without  confessing  that  there  have  been 
evil  purposes,  baneful  to  the  peace  and  to  the  rights  of  men, 
condu6led,  if  I may  not  say  with  prudence  or  with  wisdom, 
yet  with  awful  craft  and  most  successful  and  commanding 
subtlety.  But,  if  I might  make  a distindlion,  I should  say 
that  it  is  the  proud  attempt  to  mix  a variety  of  lordly  crimes 
that  unsettles  the  prudence  of  the  mind  and  breeds  the 
distradlion  of  the  brain ; that  one  master  passion  domineering 
in  the  breast  may  win  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  to 
advance  its  purpose,  and  to  diredl  to  that  obje6l  everything 
that  thought  or  human  knowledge  can  effedl.  But,  to  succeed, 
it  must  maintain  a solitary  despotism  in  the  mind : each  rival 
profligacy  must  stand  aloof  or  wait  in  abjedl  vassalage  upon 
its  throne.  R.  B.  Sheridan 


382.  INCIDENT  CONTRASTING  THE  ATHENIAN  AND  LACE- 
DEMONIAN CHARACTER.  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a 
public  representation  of  some  play,  that  an  old  gentleman 
came  too  late  for  a place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality. 
Many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  observed  the  difficulty  and 
confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that  they  would  ac- 
commodate him  if  he  came  where  they  sat.  The  good  man 
bustled  through  the  crowd  accordingly ; but  when  he  came 
to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit  close 
and  expose  him,  as  he  stood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the  whole 
audience.  The  frolic  went  round  the  Athenian  benches.  But 
on  those  occasions  there  were  also  particular  places  assigned 
for  foreigners.  When  the  good  man  skulked  towards  the 
boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people, 
more  virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a man,  and  with  the 
greatest  respedl  received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians 
being  suddenly  touched  with  a sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue 
and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a thunder  of  applause ; and 
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the  old  man  cried  out,  ^The  Athenians  understand  what  is 
good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  pradlise  it’ 

SIR  R.  STEELE 


383.  TRUTH  AND  TRUE  GOODNESS  OFTEN  DISJOINED. 
When  Zoroaster’s  scholars  asked  him  what  they  should  do 
to  get  winged  souls,  such  as  might  soar  aloft  in  the  bright 
beams  of  divine  truth,  he  bids  them  bathe  themselves  in  the 
waters  of  life : they  asking  what  they  were,  he  tells  them, 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  are  the  four  rivers  of  para- 
dise. It  is  but  a thin,  airy,  knowledge  that  is  got  by  mere 
speculation,  which  is  ushered  in  by  syllogisms  and  demon- 
strations; but  that  which  springs  from  true  goodness  is 
Oeiorepov  tl  7ra(Tr]s  aTTobei^ecos,  as  Origen  speaks — it  brings 
such  a divine  light  into  the  soul,  as  is  more  clear  and 
convincing  than  any  demonstration.  The  reason  why,  not- 
withstanding all  our  acute  reasons  and  subtile  disputes,  truth 
prevails  no  more  in  the  world,  is,  we  so  often  disjoin  truth 
and  true  goodness,  which  in  themselves  can  never  be  dis- 
united; they  grow  both  from  the  same  root,  and  live  in 
one  another.  We  may,  like  those  in  Plato’s  deep  pit,  with 
their  faces  bended  downwards,  converse  with  sounds  and 
shadows,  but  not  with  the  life  and  substance  of  truth,  while 
our  souls  remain  defiled  with  any  vice  or  lusts.  These  are 
the  black  Lethe  lake  which  drench  the  souls  of  men : he  that 
wants  true  virtue,  in  heaven’s  logic,  Ts  blind,  and  cannot  see 
afar  off.’ 


384.  THE  INDIAN  AND  BEAR.  An  Indian  hunter  once 
shot  a huge  bear,  and  broke  its  back-bone.  The  animal  fell, 
and  set  up  a most  plaintive  cry,  something  like  that  of  the 
panther  when  he  is  hungry.  The  hunter,  instead  of  giving 
him  another  shot,  came  up  close  to  him,  and  addressed  him 
in  these  words  : — ^Hark  ye!  bear;  you  are  a coward,  and  no 
warrior,  as  you  pretend  to  be.  Were  you  a warrior  you 
would  shew  it  by  your  firmness,  and  not  cry  and  whimper 
like  an  old  woman.  You  know,  bear,  that  our  tribes  are  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  that  yours  was  the  aggressor.  You 
have  found  the  Indians  too  powerful  for  you,  and  you  have 
gone  sneaking  about  in  the  woods  stealing  their  hogs ; perhaps 
at  this  time  you  have  hog’s  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you 
conquered  me  I would  have  borne  it  with  courage,  and  died 
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like  a brave  warrior ; but  you,  bear,  sit  there  and  cry,  and 
disgrace  your  tribe  by  your  cowardly  condu6l7 


385.  EQUITY  in  Law,  is  the  same  that  the  Spirit  is  in 
Religion,  what  every  one  pleases  to  make  it ; sometimes  they 
go  according  to  Conscience,  sometimes  according  to  Law, 
sometimes  according  to  the  Rule  of  Court.  Equity  is  a 
Roguish  thing,  for  Law  we  have  a measure,  know  what  to 
trust  to.  Equity  is  according  to  the  Conscience  of  him  that  is 
Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity. 
’Tis  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  Standard  for  the 
measure,  we  call  [a  Foot]  a Chancellors  Foot,  what  an  un- 
certain Measure  would  this  be.^  One  Chancellor  has  a long 
Foot,  another  a short  Foot,  a third  an  indifferent  Foot : ’Tis 
the  same  thing  in  the  Chancellor’s  Conscience.  That  saying. 
Do  as  you  would  be  done  to,  is  often  misunderstood,  for  ’tis 
not  thus  meant,  that  I a private  Man  should  do  to  you  a pri- 
vate Man,  as  I would  have  you  to  me,  but  do,  as  we  have  a- 
greed  to  do  one  to  another  by  public  Agreement.  If  the 
prisoner  should  ask  the  Judge,  whether  he  would  be  content 
to  be  hanged,  were  he  in  his  case,  he  would  answer  no.  Then 
says  the  Prisoner,  do  as  you  would  be  done  to;  neither  of 
them  must  do  as  private  Men,  but  the  Judge  must  do  by  him 
as  they  have  publicly  agreed,  that  is  both  Judge  and  Prisoner 
have  consented  to  a Law,  that  if  either  of  them  steal,  they^ 
shall  be  hanged.  J.  Selden 


386.  SOCRATES  ON  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN.  In  the  ac- 
count which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  conversation  and  behaviour 
of  Socrates  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the  following 
circumstance  : When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked  off  (as 
was  usual  to  be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  person 
was  to  be  executed),  being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other,  in  a very 
unconcerned  posture,  he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been 
galled  by  the  iron ; and  whether  it  was  to  shew  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  entertained  the  thoughts  of  his  approach- 
ing death,  or  (after  his  usual  manner)  to  take  every  occasion 
of  philosophizing  upon  some  useful  subjedl,  he  observed  the 
pleasure  of  that  sensation  which  now  arose  in  those  very  parts 
of  his  leg,  that  just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the 
fetter.  Upon  this  he  refledled  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
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pain  in  general,  and  how  constantly  they  succeed  one  another. 
To  this  he  added,  That  if  a man  of  a good  genius  for  a fable 
were  to  represent  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way 
of  writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together  after  such 
a manner,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to  come 
into  any  place  without  being  followed  by  the  other. 

SPECTATOR 


387.  LETTER  TO  J.  MONCK  MASON  CONCERNING  W.  G. 
HAMILTON.  The  way  in  which  you  take  up  my  affairs  binds 
me  to  you  in  a manner  I cannot  express ; for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I never  can  (knowing  as  I do,  the  principles  upon  which 
I always  endeavour  to  a61:)  submit  to  any  sort  of  compromise 
of  my  character ; and  I shall  never,  therefore,  look  upon  those 
who,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  do  not  think  me  perfectly 
in  the  right,  and  do  not  consider  Hamilton  as  an  infamous 
scoundrel,  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  my  friends,  or  even  to 
be  persons  for  whom  I am  bound  to  have  the  slightest  esteem 
as  fair  or  just  estimators  of  the  characters  and  conduCt  of 
men.  Situated  as  I am,  and  feeling  as  I do,  I should  be  just 
as  well  pleased  that  they  totally  condemned  me,  as  that  they 
should  say  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  or  that  it  was 
a disputable  case,  as  I hear  is  (I  cannot  forbear  saying)  the 
affeCted  language  of  some  persons.  If  the  absurdity  of  an 
accusation  were  a sufficient  antidote  against  the  poison  of  it, 
this  would,  I suppose,  be  the  most  innocent  charge  in  the 
world ; but  if  its  absurdity  weakens  the  force  Of  it  to  the  con- 
viction of  others,  it  adds  to  my  feeling  of  it,  when  I refleCt 
that  there  is  any  person,  who  has  ever  seen  my  face,  that  can 
listen  to  such  calumny.  E.  BURKE 


388.  OUR  CAPACITY  FOR  HAPPINESS.  It  is  plain  that 
there  is  a capacity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  neither  riches, 
nor  honours,  nor  sensual  gratifications,  nor  anything  in  this 
world,  can  perfeClly  fill  up,  or  satisfy ; there  is  a deeper  and 
more  essential  want  than  any  of  these  things  can  be  the  sup- 
ply of.  Yet  surely  there  is  a possibility  of  somewhat,  which 
may  fill  up  all  our  capacities  of  happiness;  somewhat,  in 
which  our  souls  may  find  rest ; somewhat  which  may  be  to 
us  that  satisfactory  good  we  are  inquiring  after.  But  it  can- 
not be  anything  which  is  valuable,  only  as  it  tends  to  some 
further  end.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  got  this  world  so 
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much  into  their  hearts,  as  not  to  be  able  to  consider  happi- 
ness as  consisting  in  anything  but  property  and  possessions, 
which  are  only  valuable  as  the  means  to  somewhat  else,  can- 
not have  the  least  glimpse  of  the  subjedl  before  us  ; which  is 
the  end,  not  the  means ; the  thing  itself,  not  somewhat  in 
order  to  it.  But  if  you  can  lay  aside  that  general,  confused, 
undeterminate  notion  of  happiness,  as  consisting  in  such  pos- 
sessions, and  fix  in  your  thoughts,  that  it  really  can  consist 
in  nothing  but  in  a faculty’s  having  its  proper  objedl;  you 
will  clearly  see,  that  in  the  coolest  way  of  consideration, 
without  either  the  heat  of  fanciful  enthusiasm,  or  the  warmth 
of  real  devotion,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an  infinite 
Being  may  himself  be,  if  he  pleases,  the  supply  to  all  the 
capacities  of  our  nature.  All  the  common  enjoyments  of  life 
are  from  the  faculties  he  hath  endued  us  with,  and  the  ob- 
jects he  hath  made  suitable  to  them.  He  may  himself  be  to 
us  infinitely  more  than  all  these : he  may  be  to  us  all  that  we 
want.  J.  BUTLER 


389.  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Gentlemen,  I am 
neither  vindicating,  nor  speaking,  the  language  of  inflamma- 
tion or  discontent:  I shall  speak  nothing  that  can  disturb 
the  order  of  the  state,  I am  full  of  devotion  to  its  dignity 
and  tranquillity,  and  would  not  for  worlds  let  fall  an  expres- 
sion in  this  or  in  any  other  place  that  could  lead  to  disturb- 
ance or  disorder:  but  for  that  very  reason,  I speak  with 
firmness  of  the  Rights  of  the  People,  and  am  anxious  for 
the  redress  of  their  complaints;  because  I believe  a system 
of  attention  to  them  to  be  a far  better  security  and  establish- 
ment of  every  part  of  government,  than  those  that  are  em- 
ployed to  preserve  them*.  The  state  and  government  of  a 
country  rest  for  their  support  on  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and  I hope  never  to  hear  it  repeated,  that  peace- 
ably to  convene  the  people  upon  the  subjedl  of  their  own  pri- 
vileges, can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  king.  They  are 
the  king’s  worst  enemies  who  hold  this  language.  It  is  a 
most  dangerous  principle,  that  the  crown  is  in  jeopardy  if  the 
people  are  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  that  the  colledf  ing 
them  together  to  consider  of  them,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Sovereign.  LORD  erskine 


390.  DESPOTISM  NOT  THE  DUTY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  COL- 
ONIAL GOVERNOR.  But  nothing  is  more  false,  than  that  des- 
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potism  is  the  constitution  of  any  country  in  Asia,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  It  is  certainly  not  true  of  any  Mahommedan 
constitution.  But,  if  it  were,  do  your  Lordships  really  think, 
that  the  nation  would  bear,  that  any  human  creature  would 
bear  to  hear  an  English  Governour  defend  himself  on  such 
principles?  or,  if  he  can  defend  himself  on  such  principles,  is 
it  possible  to  deny  the  conclusion,  that  no  man  in  India  has 
a security  for  anything,  but  by  being  totally  independent  of 
the  British  Government?  Here  he  has  declared  his  opinion, 
that  he  is  a despotic  prince,  that  he  is  to  use  arbitrary  power, 
and  of  course  all  his  adds  are  covered  with  that  shield.  ‘ I 
know,’  says  he,  ^the  constitution  of  Asia  only  from  pradlice.’ 
Will  your  lordships  submit  to  hear  the  corrupt  pradfices  of 
mankind  made  the  principles  of  government?  No  ; it  will  be 
your  pride  and  glory  to  teach  men  entrusted  with  power, 
that,  in  their  use  of  it,  they  are  to  conform  to  principles,  and 
not  to  draw  their  principles  from  the  corrupt  pradlice  of  any 
man  whatever.  Was  there  ever  heard,  or  could  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  a governour  would  dare  to  heap  up  all  the  evil 
pradlices,  all  the  cruelties,  oppressions,  extortions,  corruptions, 
briberies,  of  all  the  ferocious  usurpers,  desperate  robbers, 
thieves,  cheats,  and  jugglers,  that  ever  had  office  from  one  end 
of  Asia  to  another,  and  consolidating  all  the  mass  of  the 
crimes  and  absurdities  of  barbarous  domination  into  one 
code,  establish  it  as  the  whole  duty  of  an  English  Govern- 
our? I believe  that  till  this  time  so  audacious  a thing  was 
never  attempted  by  man.  E.  burke 


391.  FITNESS  TO  GOVERN.  To  say  that  the  more  capa- 
ble, or  the  better  deserver,  hath  such  right  to  govern  as  he 
may  compulsorily  bring  under  the  less  worthy,  is  idle.  Men 
will  never  agree  upon  it,  who  is  the  more  worthy.  For  it  is 
not  only  in  order  of  nature  for  him  to  govern  that  is  the  more 
intelligent,  as  Aristotle  would  have  it ; but  there  is  no  less  re- 
quired for  government,  courage  to  protedl;  and  above  all, 
honesty  and  probity  of  the  will,  to  abstain  from  injury.  So 
fitness  to  govern  is  a perplexed  business.  Some  men,  some 
nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability,  some  in  the  other.  Therefore 
the  position  which  I intend  is  not  in  the  comparative,  that 
the  wiser  or  the  stouter  or  the  juster  nation  should  govern ; but 
in  the  privative,  that  where  there  is  an  heap  of  people  (though 
we  term  it  a kingdom  or  state)  that  is  altogether  unable  or 
indign  to  govern,  there  it  is  a just  cause  of  war  for  another 
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Tiation,  that  is  civil  or  policied,  to  subdue  them : and  this, 
though  it  were  to  be  done  by  a Cyrus  or  a Caesar,  that  were 
no  Christian.  LORD  BACON 


392.  THE  LAW  OF  SOLON  is  also  justly  Commended, 
which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For  piety 
requires  us  to  consider  the  deceased  as  sacred ; justice  calls 
upon  us  to  spare  thoSe  that  are  not  in  being  ; and  a good 
policy  to  prevent  the  perpetuating  of  hatred.  He  forbade  his 
people  also  to  revile  the  living  in  a temple,  in  a court  of 
justice,  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  people  or  at  the  public 
games.  He  that  offended  in  this  respe^  was  to  pay  three 
drachmas  to  the  person  injured,  and  two  to  the  public.  Neyer 
to  restrain  anger  is  indeed  a proof  of  weakness  or  want  of 
breeding ; and  always  to  guard  against  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  to  some  persons  impossible.  Now  what  is  enjoined  by 
law  should  be  pradlicable,  if  the  legislator  desires  to  punish 
a few  to  some  good  purpose,  and  not  many  to  no  purpose. 

His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  its  merit.  For, 
before  his  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  will ; the  houses  and  other  substance  of  the 
deceased  were  to  remain  among  his  relations.  But  he  per- 
mitted any  one  who  had  not  children  to  leave  his  possessions 
to  whom  he  pleased  ; thus  preferring  the  tie  of  friendship  to 
that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity  ; he  gave  every  man 
the  full  and  free  disposal  of  his  own  ; yet  he  allowed  not  all 
sorts  of  legacies,  but  those  only  which  were  not  extorted  by 
frenzy,  the  consequence  of  disease  or  poisons,  by  imprison- 
ment or  violence,  or  the  persuasions  of  a wife. 

PLUTARCH 


393.  THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH.  To  think  and  believe 
ill  of  our  brethren  is  the  very  way  to  make  them  what  we 
believe  them  to  be;  to  think  and  believe  well  of  them 
encourages  them  and  makes  them  better.  Your  despair  of 
them  drives  them  also  to  despondence.  Your  hope  of  them 
fills  them  with  hope.  The  one  dismays  them  almost  as  if 
they  saw  the  spedlre  of  their  sins  stalking  abroad  in  the  sight 
of  the  world.  The  other  is  like  the  angel  of  their  better 
nature,  cheering  them  and  beckoning  them  forward.  The 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  are  those  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  war ; when  there  is  the  most 
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immediate  occasion  for  combined  energy,  and  when  the 
noblest  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  quality  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  a general  is  confidence  in  his  soldiers.  Your  heart 
must  have  glowed  when  you  heard  of  that  heroic  and  sub- 
lime battle-cry — England  expefls  every  man  to  do  his  duty, 
What  then  must  have  been  its  power  on  those  who  heard  it, 
with  the  enemy  full  in  sight  ? The  spirit  that  gave  it  could 
not  but  conquer ; well  might  he  feel  that  in  giving  it  he  had 
done  the  utmost  he  could  do ; and  the  shout  that  replied  to 
it  from  the  whole  fleet,  was  an  instantaneous  assurance  of 
victory.  This  too  was  one  of  the  victories  of  faith. 

J.  C.  HARE 


394.  THE  MATERIALISTS  REFUTED.  Let  any  part  of 
this  corporeal  mass  be  refined  by  the  subtlest  division,  let 
it  be  agitated  by  the  quickest  motion,  let  it  be  modelled  into 
what  shape  or  fashion  you  please,  how  can  any  man  imagine 
either  knowledge,  or  appetite  or  passion  thence  to  result  ? 
or  that  it  should  thence  acquire  a power  of  moving  itself  or 
another  adjacent  body?  Even,  I say,  this  inferior  locomotive 
faculty  is  too  high  for  matter,  by  any  change  it  can  undergo, 
to  obtain  : for  we,  as  inward  experience  or  conscience  of 
what  we  do  may  teach  us,  determine  ourselves  commonly  to 
action,  and  move  the  corporeal  instruments  subjedl  to  our 
will  and  command,  not  by  force  of  any  precedent  bodily 
impression  or  impulse,  but  either  according  to  mere  pleasure, 
or  in  virtue  of  somewhat  spiritual  and  abstradled  from  matter, 
adling  upon  us  not  by  a physical  energy,  but  by  moral  repre- 
sentation, in  a manner  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed  ; 
for  no  man  surely  is  so  dull,  that  he  cannot  perceive  a huge 
difference  between  being  dragged  by  a violent  hand  and 
drawn  to  adfion  by  a strong  reason,  although  it  may  puzzle 
him  to  -express  that  difference.  Such  a proposition  of  truth^ 
such  an  apprehension  of  events  possible,  such  an  appearance 
of  good  or  evil  consequent, — things  nowhere  existent  without 
us,  nor  having  in  them  anything  of  corporeal  subsistence,  nor 
therefore  capable  of  corporeal  operation, — are  all  the  engines 
that  usually  impel  us  to  adfion.  - I.  BARROW 


395.  THE  SPEECH  OF  A PLEBEIAN  TO  THE  FLORENTINES. 
To  justifie  therefore  our  former  misdeeds,  in  my  thoughts, 
it  is  convenient  to  increase  them  with  new  ; and  by  the 
artifice  of  redoubling  our  mischiefs,  our  conflagrations  and 
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robberies,  to  allure  and  ingage  more  companions  to  our 
party.  For  where  many  are  guilty,  none  are  punished  ; and 
though  small  faults  are  revenged,  great  ones  are  generally 
rewarded.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  discourage  us.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  enterprise  is  not  only  easie  but  certain, 
because  those  who  should  oppose  us  are  divided  and  rich : 
their  divisions  will  give  us  the  vi6lory,  and  their  riches,  when 
we  have  got  them  shall  maintain  it.  Let  not  the  antiquity  of 
their  blood  dismay  you,  though  objeded  so  insolently.  All 
men  having  the  same  original  are  equally  ancient,  and 
nature  has  made  no  difference  in  their  contexture  : strip 
them  naked,  you  are  as  well  as  they : dress  them  in  your  rags 
and  your  selves  in  their  robes,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  the 
nobles  ; for  kis  nothing  but  poverty  and  riches  that  discrimi- 
nates betwixt  you.  It  troubles  me  to  think,  that  there  are 
many  of  you  unquiet  in  your  consciences  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  resolved  to  be  guilty  of  no  more.  If  it  be  so,  I was 
mistaken  in  my  judgment,  and  you  are  not  the  persons  I 
thought  you.  Neither  conscience,  nor  disgrace,  ought  at  all 
to  deterr  you  ; they  that  overcome,  let  the  means  be  what 
they  will,  are  never  troubled  with  the  dishonour.  And  for 
conscience,  you  ought  not  to  be  concerned.  Where  the  fear  of 
famine  and  death  and  prisons  are  so  pregnant,  there  is  no  room 
for  apprehensions  of  Hell.  Observe  the  ways  and  progress  of 
the  world.  You  will  find  the  rich,  the  great  and  the  potent 
arrive  at  all  that  wealth  and  grandeur  and  authority  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud ; and  when  once  they  are  possessed,  you  will  see 
with  what  confidence  and  security  they  gild  over  the  brutality 
of  their  usurpations  with  the  unjust  but  glorious  title  of 
acquests.  Observe  on  the  other  side  those  whose  pusillani- 
mity or  sottishness  afrights  them  from  those  courses,  what 
becomes  of  them?  they  are  choked  up  and  consumed  in 
servitude  and  poverty ; honest  servants  are  perpetual  ser- 
vants ; good  men  are  always  badly  provided  for ; the  bold 
and  unscrupulous  do  soonest  free  themselves  from  bondage, 
and  the  most  fraudulent  and  rapacious  from  indigence  and 
distress.  N.  machiavelli 


396.  GREEK  RELIGION.  He  looked  not  to  an  existence 
of  shadowy  contemplation,  to  clearer  views  of  what  on  earth 
was  dark  and  mysterious,  he  dreamed  not  of  merging  his 
personal  humanity  by  absorption  into  the  bosom  of  an 
abstradl  Infinite;  his  very  paradise  was  local  and  human. 


544  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  Prose 

His  thoughts  of  another  world  turned  to  the  calm  splendours 
of  the  West,  where  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  descend  to 
light  another  and  a purer  earth.  The  giant  stream  of  Ocean 
severed  the  world  of  care  and  toil  from  the  bright  realm  of 
rest  and  happiness ; on  its  other  shore  was  the  brighter  land 
where  the  sun  was  never  clouded,  where  the  earth  needed 
not  the  toil  of  man,  to  bring  forth  fairer  and  purer  fruits  than 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  mighty  river  might  behold.  But  they 
were  still  men  who  dwelt  there  ; it  was  to  dwell  among  those 
of  whom  his  poets  sung,  who  had  here  been  just  and  valiant, 
with  them  to  lead  a toilless  and  a careless  life,  with  the 
festive  crown  for  ever  on  his  brow,  that  the  Greek  dreamed 
of  as  his  highest  and  holiest  aspiration.  And  yet  more  : to 
his  imagination  all  nature  was  full  of  life : sky,  sea,  and 
earth,  woods,  mountains,  rivers,  swarmed  with  beings  higher 
than  man,  but  still  beings  of  human  form  and  swayed  by 
human  passions.  MAX  MULLER 


397.  A KING  is  a thing  Men  have  made  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  quietness-sake.  Just  as  in  a Family  one  Man  is 
appointed  to  buy  the  Meat ; if  every  Man  should  buy,  or  if 
there  were  many  buyers,  they  would  never  agree,  one  would 
buy  what  the  other  liked  not,  or  what  the  other  had  bought 
before,  so  there  would  be  a confusion.  But  that  charge  being 
committed  to  one,  he  according  to  his  Discretion  pleases  all ; 
if  they  have  not  what  they  would  have  one  day,  they  shall 
have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good.  Kings  are  all  indi- 
vidual, this  or  that  king,  there  is  no  species  of  kings.  A King 
that  claims  privileges  in  his  own  country,  because  they  have 
them  in  another,  is  just  as  a Cook,  that  claims  Fees  in  one 
Lord’s  House  because  they  are  allowed  in  another.  If  the 
Master  of  the  House  will  yield  them,  well  and  good. 

J.  SELDEN 
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An  Edition  on  writing  paper,  for  Notes.  4to.  half-lound.  12^. 

AESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M. 
Price  3s. 

CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  recensuit  G.  Long, 
A.M.  'IS. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  ET  DE  AMICITIA 
ET  EPISTOLAE  SELECTAE,  recensuit  G.  Long, 
A.M.  IS.  6d. 

CICERONIS  ORATIONES.  Vol.  I.  Recensuit  G.  Long, 
A.M.  3s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  Vol.  i. 
3s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  3s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  3s.  6d. 

HERODOTUS,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B. 
'1  Vols.  3s.  6d.  each  Vol. 

HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M. 
Price  2S.  6d. 

JUVENAL  ET  PERSIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane, 
A.M.  IS.  6d. 

LUCRETIUS,  recognovit  H,  A.  J.  Munro,  A.M.  'is.  6d. 

SALLUSTI  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA,  ex  recen- 
sione  G.  Long,  A.M.  is.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P. 
2 Vols.  3s.  6d.  each  Vol. 

VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI,  recensuit  J.  F. 
Macmichael,  A.B.  'IS.  6d, 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  A.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  late  Royal 
Military  College,  Addiscombe.  3^.  6ci. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic.  By  the  Bev. 

J.  HIND.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Questions,  4s.  6d. 

KEY,  with  Questions  for  Examination.  Second  Edition,  bs. 

A Progressive  Course  of  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

With  Answers.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WATSON,  M.A.,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Senior  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  School,  Carshalton.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected. Ecp.  8vo.  25.  Qd. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetical  Algebra, 

with  Examples.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HIND.  Third  Edition,  12mo.  bs. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Hind.  Sixth 

Edition,  revised.  540  pp.  8vo.  105.  bd. 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algebraical  Equations. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  HYMERS,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  105.  6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry  required  for  the  Additional  Subject 

for  Honours  at  the  Previous  Examination,  according  to  the  new 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  June  1865.  By  J.  M^^DOWELL, 
M.A.,  Pembroke  College.  Crown  8vo.  35.  Qd. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  T.  P.  Hudson, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  35.  Qd. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  HIND.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  Qs. 

Syllabus  of  a Course  of  Lectures  upon  Trigono- 

metry and  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  8vo,  75.  Qd. 
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MECHANICS  AND  HYDEOSTATICS. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.  By  W.  H.  Besant, 

M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 


Elementary  Hydrostatics  for  Junior  Students.  By 

R.  POTTER,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London. 
7s.  6(2. 


The  Propositions  in  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics 

which  are  required  for  those  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Honours.  By 
A.  C.  BARRETT,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Mechanical  Euclid.  Containing  the  Elements  of 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.  By  the  late  W.  WHEWELL,  B.D. 
Fifth  Edition.  6s. 

Elementary  Statics.  By  the  V ery  Rev.  H.  Goodwin, 

D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  3^. 


Elementary  Dynamics.  By  the  V ery  Rev.  H. 

GOODWIN,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  8^. 

A Treatise  on  Statics.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Earnshaw, 

M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  10«. 

Dynamics,  or,  a Treatise  on  Motion.  By  the  Rev. 

S.  EARNSHAW.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  14^. 

A Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a Rigid  Body.  By 

the  Rev.  W.  N.  GRIFFIN.  8vo.  6s.  6(2. 


***  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  EXAMPLES.  8vo. 
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Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Theo- 

retical  Mechanics.  By  W.  WALTON,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  l&s. 

Treatise  on  tlie  Motion  of  a Single  Particle  and 

of  two  Particles  acting  on  one  another.  By  A.  SANDEMAN.  8vo.  85. 6<f. 

Of  Motion.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  the  Bev. 

J.  E.  LUNN,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Lady  Sadleir’s  Lecturer  of  St  John’s 

College.  8vo.  75.  6c?. 

Chapter  I.  General  principles  of  velocity  and  acceleration.  Chapter  II. 
Of  the  motion  of  a point  in  general.  Analytical  expressions  for  velo- 
cities and  accelerations  in  certain  directions.  Chapter  III.  Of  the 
motion  of  a point  affected  by  a constant  acceleration,  the  direction 
of  which  is  always  the  same.  Chapter  IV.  Of  the  motion  of  a point 
affected  by  an  acceleration,  the  direction  of  which  always  passes 
through  a fixed  point.  Chapter  V.  Of  matter  and  force.  Chapter  VI . 
Of  the  dynamical  laws  of  force,  commonly  called  the  laws  of  motion. 
Chapter  VII.  Of  certain  cases  of  free  motion  in  nature.  Chapter  VIII . 
Of  constrained  motion  of  particles.  Chapter  IX.  Of  impulses  and 
collision  of  particles.  Ap'pendix.  Of  the  Cycloid. 

Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics.  By 

W.  H.  BESANT,  M.A.  8vo.  95. 

The  Principles  of  Hydrostatics.  By  T.  Webstee, 

M.A.  8vo.  75.  Qd. 

Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Theo- 

retical  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics.  By  W.  WALTON,  M.A. 

8vo.  105.  Qd. 

Collection  of  Elementary  Problems  in  Statics  and 

Dynamics.  Designed  for  Candidates  for  Honours,  first  three  days.  By 

W.  WALTON,  M.A.  8vo.  105.6c?. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETKY. 

Trilinear  Co-ordinates,  and  other  methods  of  Modem 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  ALLEN 

WHITWORTH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen’s  College. 

Liverpool,  and  late  Scholar  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  165. 

An  Introduction  to  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 

By  W.  P.  TURNBULL,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  [In  the  Press. 
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Elementary  Geometrical  Conic  Sections.  By  W.  H. 

BESANT,  M.A.,  Late  Eellow  of  St  John’s  College.  \_In  the  Press. 

Conic  Sections.  Their  principal  Properties  proved 

Geometrically.  By  the  late  W.  WHEWELL,  D.B.  Master  of  Trinity. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  2^.  Qd. 

The  Geometrical  Construction  of  a Conic  Section. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  GASKIN.  8vo.  3^. 

Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hymers, 

B.D.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  9^. 

A Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Analysis  to  Solid 

Geometry.  By  B.  F.  GREGORY,  M.A.  and  W.  WALTON,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  12^. 

The  Elements  of  Conic  Sections.  By  J.  D. 

HUSTLER,  B.B.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  4#.  6c2. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.  By  W. 

S.  ALBIS,  M.A.  8vo.  8^. 

A Treatise  on  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.  By 

the  Rev.  M.  O’BRIEN.  8vo.  9^. 

A Treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three 

Bimensions.  By  J.  HYMERS,  B.B.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  10^.  6d. 

Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Plane 

Co-ordinate  Geometry.  By  W.  WALTON,  M.A,  8vo.  16^. 


DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcu- 

lus.  By  W.  H.  MILLER,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  6^. 

Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus.  By  W. 

WALTON,  M.A  8vo.  10^.  6d. 
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A Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  By  the  Bev. 

J.  HYMERS,  D.D.  8vo.  105.6c?. 

Geometrical  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  Calcu- 

lus. By  M.  B.  PELL.  8vo.  25.  M. 


Examples  of  the  Principles  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus.  Collected  by  D.  F.  OREGORY.  Second  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  WALTON,  M.A.  8vo.  185. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy  for  the  nse  of 

Colleges  and  Schools,  and  for  Students  preparing  for  the  three  days’ 
Examination  in  the  Senate-House.  By  P.  T.  MAIN,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College.  8vo.  75.  Qd. 


Practical  and  Spherical  Astronomy  for  the  use 

chiefly  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  M.A., 
Radcliflfe  Observer,  Oxford.  8vo.  145. 


Briinnow’s  Spherical  Astronomy.  Translated  by 

the  Rev.  R.  MAIN,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Radcliffe  Observer.  Part.  I.  In- 
cluding the  Chapters  on  Parallax,  Refraction,  Aberration,  Precession, 
and  Nutation.  8vo.  85.  Qd. 


Elementary  Chapters  on  Astronomy  from  the 

*^Astronomie  Physique”  of  Biot.  By  the  Very  Rev.  HARVEY 
GOODWIN,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  8vo.  85.  6c?. 

“ They  were  translated  with  a different  intention,  but  the  admirable 
precision  and  clearness  of  description  which  characterise  them  led 
me  to  think  that  the  publication  of  them  would  make  a useful  addi- 
tion to  our  present  list  of  elementary  hook^.’*~-Translat(»'’s  Prefaces. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Astronomy.  By  the  Bev.  J. 

CHALLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Plumian  Professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity. [Preparing. 
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Exercises  on  Euclid  and  in  Modern  Geometry, 

containing  Applications  of  the  Principles  and  Processes  of  Modem 
Pure  Geometry.  By  J.  McDOWELL,  B.A.,‘F.R.A.S.,  Pembroke  College, 
pp.  xxxi,  300.  Crown  8vo.  8^.  Qd. 

Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.  Designed 

principally  for  Students  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  HARVEY  GOODWIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Sixth  Edition,  re- 
visedjand  enlarged  by  P.  T.  MAIN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  8vo.  16^. 

Problems  and  Examples,  adapted  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Mathematics.”  By  HARVEY  GOODWIN,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Ely.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additional  Examples  in  Conic  Sec- 
tions and  Newton.  By  THOMAS  G.  VYVYAN,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College.  8vo.  5s. 

Solutions  of  Goodwin’s  Collection  of  Problems  and 

Examples.  By  W.  W.  HUTT,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
VYVYAN,  M.A.  8vo.  9^. 

Collection  of  Examples  and  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
Mechanics,  &c.  with  Answers  and  Occasional  Hints.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  WRIGLEY.  Sixth  Edition.  8v6.  85.  M. 


A Companion  to  Wrigley’s  Collection  of  Examples 

and  Problems,  being  Illustrations  of  Mathematical  Processes  and 
Methods  of  Solution.  By  J.  PLATTS,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  WRIGLEY, 
M.A.  8vo.  15^. 


Newton’s  Principia.  First  Three  Sections,  with 

Appendix,  and  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Sections.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
EVANS,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  6s. 


Series  of  Figures  Illustrative  of  Geometrical  Optics. 

From  SCHELLBACH.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  HOPKINS.  Plates 
Folio.  IO5.  6d. 

A Treatise  on  Crystallography.  By  W,  H,  Miller, 

M.A.  8vo.  U6d. 
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A Tfact  on  Crystallography,  designed  for  Stu- 

dents  in  the  University.  By  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.  Professor  of  Mine- 
ralogy in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  5s. 

Physical  Optics,  Part  II.  The  Corpuscular  Theory 

of  Light  discussed  Mathematically.  By  RICH  ABB  POTTER,  M.A. 
Late  Fellow  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  7^.  6d» 


The  Greek  Testament:  with  a critically  revised 

Text ; a Digest  of  Various  Readings ; Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  Usage;  Prolegomena;  and  a Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary. For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By 
HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Vol.  I.  Fifth  Edition,  containing  the  Four  Gospels.  11.  Ss. 

Vol.  II.  Fifth  Edition,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  1?.  4^. 

Vol.  III.  Fom’th  Edition,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,— to  Timotheus, 
Titus  and  Philemon.  18^. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Third  Edition,  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St  J ames  and  St  Peter.  18^. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Second  Edition,  containing  the  Epistles  of  St  John 
and  St  Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  14^. 

Codex  Bezse  Cantabrigiensis.  Edited  with  Prole- 
gomena, Notes,  and  Facsimiles.  By  F.  H.  SCRIVENER,  M.A.  Small 
4to.  265. 

Wieseler’s  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gos- 

pels. Translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  VENABLES,  M.A.  8vo.  135. 

*'This  opportunity  may  properly  be  taken  of  especially  recommending 
to  every  thoughtful  student  this  able  treatise  on  the  succession  of 

events  in  the  Gospel  history A translation  of  it  would 

be  a very  welcome  aid  to  the  general  reader.”— Bp.  Ellicott’s  Lee- 
tures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 

Bentleii  Critica  Sacra. 

Notes  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  extracted 
from  the  Bentley  MSS.  in  Trinity  College  Library.  With  the  Abbe 
Rulotta’s  Collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  a specimen  of  Bentley’s  in- 
tended Edition,  and  an  account  of  all  his  Collations.  Edited,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Master  and  Seniors,  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  ELLIS, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  85.  6d. 
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A Companion  to  the  New  Testament.  Designed 

for  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools. 
By  A.  0.  BARRETT,  M.A.  Caius  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

A general  Introduction  to  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 

With  a Table  of  St  Paul’s  Travels,  and  an  Essay  on  the  State  after 
Death.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  To  which  are  added  a Few  Words 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  on  Justification  by  Faith,  and  on  the  Ninth 
and  Seventeenth  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  By  A BISHOP’S 
CHAPLAIN,  8vo.  ^s.  5d. 

Butler’s  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  and 

Dissertation  on  Virtue.  Edited  by  the  late  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.  With 
a Preface  and  a Syllabus  of  the  Work.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  %d. 

An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  Q.  HUMPHRY,  B.D.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap,  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

Annotations  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ori- 
ginal and  selected.  Designed  principally  for  the  use  of  Candidates 
for  the  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree,  Students  for  Holy  Orders,  &c.,  with 
College  and  S6nate-House  Examination  Papers.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
MASKEW,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  12mo.  5s. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  writ- 
ten by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  J.  PEARSON,  D.D.  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  Compiled,  with  some  additional  matter  occa- 
sionally interspersed,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Bishop’s  College,  Cal- 
cutta. By  W.  Hi  MILL,  D.D,  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
8vo.  5s. 

Hints  for  some  Improvements  in  the  Authorised 

Version  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  late  J.  SCHOLEFIELD,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  4^. 

A Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 

Testament.  With  40  facsimiles  from  Ancient  Manuscripts.  For  the  use 
of  Biblical  Students.  By  F.  H.  SCRIVENER,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  15^. 

The  Apology  of  Tertullian.  With  English  Notes 

and  a Preface,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Patristical 
and  Ecclesiastical  Latinity.  By  H.  A.  WOODHAM,  LL.D.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  8^.  6d. 
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^schylus,  Translated  into  English.  Prose,  by 

F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.  Editor  of  the  Greek  Text.  8vo.  7^.  6(i. 

Aristophanis  Comoedige  Undecim,  cum  JSTotis  et 

Onomastico,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of 
Ipswich  School,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  15^. 

The  Plays  separately,  1^.,  1^.  Qd.  and  2^.  each. 

Notes,  4^. 

Demosthenes,  the  Oration  against  the  Law  of  Lep- 

tines,  with  English  Notes,  and  a Translation  of  Wolfe’s  Prolegomena. 
Edited  by  B.  W,  BEATSON,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Second  Edition.  ' Small  8vo.  Qs. 

Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione.  Third  Edition, 

carefully  revised.  By  R.  SHILLETO,  A.M.  8vo.  8^.  6d. 

Demosthenes.  Select  Private  Orations  of.  After 

the  text  of  BIND  ORE,  with  the  Various  Readings  of  REISKE  and 
BEKKER.  With  English  Notes.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  C.  T. 
PENROSE,  A.M.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected.  12mo.  4^. 

Euripides.  Fabulse  Quatuor,  scilicet,  Hippolytus 

Coronifer,  Alcestis,  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Ad  fidem 
Manuscriptorum  ac  veterum  Editionum  emendavit  et  Annotationibus 
instruxit  J.  H.  MONK,  S.T.P,  Editio  nova.  8vo.  125. 

Separately — Hippolytus,  8vo,  cloth,  bs. ; Alcestis,  8vo,  sewed,  45.  6d. 

Lucretius.  With  a literal  Translation  and  Notes 

Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  J.  MUNRO,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout. 
2 Vols.  8vo.  VoL  I.  Text,  165.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  65.  May  be  had 
separately. 

Plato.  The  Gorgias,  literally  translated,  with  an 

Introductory  Essay,  cont’aining  a Summary  of  the  Argument.  By 
E.  M.  COPE,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  75. 

Plato,  The  Protagoras.  The  Greek  Text,  with 

English  Notes.  By  W.  WAYTE,  M.A.  8vo.  bs.  6d. 

Plautus.  Aulularia.  With  notes,  Critical  and 

Exegetical,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Plautian  Metres  and  Prosody. 
By  Dr  WM.  WAGNER.  8vo.  95. 

Plautus.  Aulularia.  Ad  fidem  Codicum  qui  in 

Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  exstant  aliorumque  nonnullorum  re- 
censuit,  Notisque  et  Glossario  locuplete  instruxit  J.  HILDYARD,  A.M. 
Editio  altera.  8vo.  75.  Qd. 
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Plautus.  Mensechmei.  Ad  fidem  Codicum  qui 

in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  exstant  aliorumque  nonnullorum 
recensuit,  Notisque  et  Grlosaario  locuplete  instruxit  J.  HILDYARD, 
A.M.  Editio  altera.  7s.  6d. 

Propertius,  The  Elegies  of.  With  English  Notes, 

and  a Preface  on  the  State  of  Latin  Scholarship.  By  F.  A.  PALEY, 
M.A.  With  copious  Indices.  10^.  6d. 

Yerse-Translations  from  Propertius,  Book  V.  With 

a Revised  Latin  Text,  and  Brief  English  Notes.  By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A. 
Editor  of  Propertius,  Ovid’s  Fasti,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  3^. 

Theocritus,  recensuit  brevi  commentario  instruxit 

F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  45.  Qd. 

A Complete  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  use  of 

Students.  By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.  Third  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  165. 

Without  being  formally  based  on  any  German  Work,  it  has  been  writ- 
ten with  constant  reference  to  the  latest  and  most  esteemed  of  Greek 
Grammars  used  on  the  Continent. 

A Complete  Latin  Grammar.  For  the  use  of 

Students.  By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.  Second  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  145. 

The  enlarged  Edition  of  the  Latin  Grammar  has  been  prepared  with 
the  same  object  as  the  corresponding  work  on  the  Greek  language. 
It  is,  however,  especially  designed  to  serve  as  a convenient  hand- 
book for  those  students  who  wish  to  acquire  the  habit  of  writing 
Latin ; and  with  this  view  it  is  furnished  with  an  Antibarbarus,  with 
a full  discussion  of  the  most  important  synonyms,  and  with  a variety 
of  information  not  generally  contained  in  works  of  this  description. 

Varronianus.  A Critical  and  Historical  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Ethnography  of  Ancient  Italy,  and  to  the  Philological  Study 
of  the  Latin  Language.  By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  165. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  A Treatise  on  the 

History  and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama : with  various  Supplements. 
By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.  Seventh  Edition^  revised, 
enlarged,  and  in  part  remodelled,  with  numerous  illustrations  from 
the  best  ancient  authorities.  8vo.  145, 

Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning  con- 
sidered with  especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University 
Teaching.  A Practical  Essay  on  Liberal  Education.  By  the  late  J.  W. 
DONALDSON,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  65. 
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Sophocles.  The  OEdipus  Coloneus  of,  with  Notes, 

intended  principally  to  explain  and  defend  the  Text  of  the  manu- 
scripts as  opposed  to  conjectural  emendations.  By  the  Bev.  C.  E. 
PALMER,  M.A.  9s. 

Tacitus  (0.).  Opera,  ad  Codices  antiquissimos 

exacta  et  emendata,  Commentario  critico  et  exegetico  illustrata.  4 vols. 
8vo.  Edidit  E.  RITTER,  Prof.  Bonnensis.  Reduced  to  145. 

Translations  into  English,  and  Latin.  By  C.  S. 

CALVERLEY,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Small  8vo. 
75.  6d. 

P.  Yirgilii  Maronis  Opera  edidit  et  syllabarum 

quantitates  novo  eo  que  facili  modo  notavit  Thomas  Jarrett,  M.A.  Lin- 
guae Hebraeae  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor  Regius.  125. 

Arundines  Cami  : sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium 

Lusus  Canori.  Collegit  atque  ed.  H.  DRURY,  A.M.  Editio  quinta. 
Cr.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Eoliorum  Silvula.  Part  the  first.  Being  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac  and  Heroic  Verse.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  HUBERT  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  School,  Ipswich.  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Eoliorum  Silvula.  Part  TI.  Being  Select  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Lyric  and  Comic  lambic  Verse.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  HUBERT  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Eoliorum  Silvula.  Part  III.  Being  Select  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Oreek  Verse.  Edited  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
HUBERT  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  85. 

Eolia  Silvuloe,  sive  Eclogse  Poetarum  Anglicorum 

in  Latinum  et  Grsecum  conversae  quas  disposuit,  HUBERTUS  A. 
HOLDEN,  LL.D.  Volumen  Prius.  Continens  Fascicules  I.  II.  8vo. 
105.  6d. 

Eoliorum  Centurise.  Being  Select  Passages  for 

Translation  into  Latin  and  Greek  Prose.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  HUBERT  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  85. 
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Kennedy  (Rev.  Dr).  Progressive  Exercises  in  Greek 

Tragic  Senarii,  followed  by  a Selection  from  the  Greek  Verses  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  and  prefaced  by  a short  Account  of  the  lambic 
Metre  and  Style  of  Greek  Tragedy.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.  Second  Edition,  altered  and  revised.  8vo.  8^. 


Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  Being  a Supple- 
ment to  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  1859.  12mo.  5s. 
Containing  those  set  for  the  Tyrwhitt’s  Hebrew  Scholarships.— Theo- 
logical Examinations.— Cams  Prize.— Crosse  Scholarships. — Mathe- 
matical Tripos. — The  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree. — Smith’s  Prize. — Uni- 
versity Scholarships.— Classical  Tripos.— Moral  Sciences  Tripos.— 
Chancellor’s  Legal  Medals.— Chancellor’s  Medals.— Bell’s  Scholar- 
ships.— Natural  Sciences  Tripos. — Previous  Examination. — Theological 
Examination.  With  Lists  of  Ordinary  Degrees,  and  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  Previous  and  Theological  Examinations. 

The  Examination  Papers  o/1856,  p7'ice  2s.  6d.,  1857  and  8,  3^.  Qd.  each, 
may  still  he  had. 

A Manual  of  the  Boman  Civil  Law,  arranged 

according  to  the  Syllabus  of  Dr  HALLIFAX.  By  G.  LEAPING- 
WELL,  LL.D.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities  and 
Inns  of  Court.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Mathematical  and  other  Writings  of  ROBERT 

LESLIE  ELLIS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  WALTON,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  with  a 
Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Very  Reverend  HARVEY  GOODWIN, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  8vo.  16^. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 

England.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additional  Lec- 
tures. Crown  8vo.  8s. 

The  Additional  Lectures  a7'e  printed  separately  in  Octavo  for  the  conve- 
nience of  those  who  have  purchased  the  former  Edition.  Price  8s.  8d, 

A Concise  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.  Re- 
vised by  SHEIKH  ALI  NADY  EL  BARRANY.  By  W.  J.  BEA- 
MONT,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Incumbent  of 
St  Michael’s,  Cambridge,  sometime  Principal  of  the  English  College, 
Jerusalem.  Price  7^. 

A Syriac  Grammar.  By  G.  PHILLIPS,  D.I)., 

President  of  Queens’  College.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  7^.  ^d. 


Now  ready ^ fcap.  price  5s, 

Cfee  (Suilse  to  ti)t  ®nibers!i'tp 

of  CambnTsp* 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  RECENT 
REGULATIONS, 

[otroductioi^,  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A. 

Oif  University  Expenses,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Latham,  M.A, 
On  the  Choice  of  a Colleoe,  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A. 
On  the  Course  of  Reabino  for  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion,  B.D. 

On  the  Course  of  Reabino  for  the  Classical  Tripos, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Burn,  M.A. 

On  the  Course  of  Reabino  for  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. 

On  the  Course  of  Reabing  for  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos,  by  Professor  Liveing,  M.A. 

On  Law  Stubies  anb  Law  Degrees,  by  Professor  J.  T. 
Abby,  LL.D. 

Mebical  Stuby  anb  Degrees,  by  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D. 
On  Theological  Examinations,  by  Professor  E.  Harolb 
Browne,  B.D. 

The  Orbinary  (or  Poll)  Degree,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Lumby,  M.A. 

Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  of  Inbia,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Latham,  M.A. 

Local  Examinations  of  the  University,  by  H.  J. 

Roby,  M.A. 

Diplomatic  Service. 

Detaileb  Account  of  the  Several  Colleges. 

‘‘Partly  with  the  view  of  assisting  parents,  guardians, 
schoolmasters,  and  students  intending  to  enter  their  names  at 
the  University — partly  also  for  the  benefit  of  undergraduates 
themselves — a very  complete,  though  concise,  volume  has  just 
been  issued,  which  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  For 
lucid  arrangement,  and  a rigid  adherence  to  what  is  positively 
useful,  we  know  of  few  manuals  that  could  compete  with  this 
Student’s  Guide.  It  refiects  no  little  credit  on  the  University 
to  which  it  supplies  an  unpretending,  hut  complete,  intro- 
duction.”— Saturbat  Review. 
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